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ART IN OCTOBER. 


VERESTCHAGIN’s PicTURES AT THE “ GROSVENOR.”— 
M. Vassili Verestchagin, an exhibition of whose works is 
now being held at the Grosvenor Gallery, is a complete 
master of the art of self-advertisement. In his decoration 
of the gallery and the hanging of his pictures no less than 
in the sensational character of his subjects the distinct 
personality of the man forces itself upon us; nor must we 
forget to notice the almost boyish frankness which has 
impelled him to include in the exhibition the “ curiosities” 
which he has collected during his travels. But he is 
something more than a skilful advertiser. Besides being 
an intrepid traveller, he is a soldier of unquestioned 
courage. He has seen “men and cities,” has fought in 
many a campaign, and vividly transcribed on canvas the 
stirring scenes of which he has. been a witness. But as 
an artist he has no great claim to consideration. Mr. 
Whistler has told us that painting from Nature without 
selection is like a musician sitting on the key-board. And 
this is the impression which M. Verestchagin’s pictures 
give us—he is always sitting on the key-board. Whatever 
comes before his eyes he deems paintable, and, to give 


him his due meed of praise, is able to paint with extra- 


ordinary verisimilitude. He is, however, no colourist, and 
he apparently treats the requirements of artistic effect 
with absolute contempt. Nor are his technical tricks 
altogether successful. For instance, his canvases are as 
a rule thinly painted, but in places he makes use of 
a very thick impasto, and this not in those portions of 
the picture which he desires to render prominent, but 
generally in the draperies and other accessories. His 
great picture, “The Future Emperor of India,” scarcely 
rises above the dignity of a theatrical scene, while his illus- 
trations of the various modes of punishment by death, 
though interesting statistically, fail to be impressive on 
account of their technical deficiencies. “The Forgotten 
Soldier,” were it not for the ill-drawn figure in the fore- 
ground, might be taken for a decorative screen, and the 
two pictures which accompany it, representing vultures 
circling over wastes of snow, are little more than eccentri- 
cities. The series illustrative of the Russo-Turkish War 
are of a higher order of merit; “Alexander II. before 
Plevna” is the best composed, and “ All Quiet at Shipka” 
is remarkable for its grim humour. Among the Palestine 
pictures there are several strong pieces of colour, such as 
“Solomon’s Wall,” “An Old Street in Samaria,” but broadly 
speaking, the exhibition is only suggestive of ineffective 
vigour. M. Verestchagin’s pictures have had a phenomenal 
success in Paris, Vienna, and elsewhere, which, in spite of 
his facile brush, his open air sense, and his alert eye for 
eccentric types, is unintelligible to us, and is, we venture 
to predict, not likely to be repeated in London. 


EXHIBITION AT THE PrEoPLE’s Patace.—The Beau- 
mont Trustees have hit on an excellent plan for the en- 
a” 


couragement of technical education. An exhibition is to 
be held in December under their auspices in the Queen’s 
Hall of the People’s Palace for East London of works 
of art, industry, and invention executed by apprentices 
within the metropolitan area. The committee have gene- 
rously agreed to convey the articles to be exhibited to 
the Palace free of cost, to insure them as long as the 
exhibition remains open, and to grant a free pass to 
each exhibitor. Every inducement, therefore, is offered to 
the apprentices of London to co-operate in rendering the 
exhibition thoroughly representative of their various handi- 
crafts. Its success, however, must in a great measure 
depend upon the energy of the employers, and it is to 
be hoped that the latter will not only make the exhibition 
widely known, but will do their utmost to encourage their 
apprentices to take part in the competition. English 
people are constantly upbraided for their neglect of 
technical education. A succession of such exhibitions 
as that to which we have called attention would go far 
to absolve them from any reproach on that score. We 
may add that further information, as well as application 
forms, may be obtained from A. G. Snelgrove, Esq., Beau- 
mont Trust Offices, Warnford Court, E.C. 


Tue PxHotocrapHic Exurpition.—The methods and 
processes of producing pictures by the action of light on a 
sensitive plate have undergone an immense improvement 
of late years. The old-fashioned photograph invariably 
suffered from a certain hardness of tone as well as exagger- 
ation in the lights and shadows, and generally failed to do 
more than remotely suggest what it attempted to represent. 
But all this is changed now, and if any doubt were enter- 
tained as to the good work which is being done by photo- 
graphy, a visit to the exhibition of the Photographic 
Society, now open in Pall Mall, would dispel it at once. 
This exhibition contains about six hundred photographs, 
some of them quite excellent, though it must be confessed 
that when so many specimens of the art are massed 
together they appear somewhat monotonous. The least 
satisfactory portion of the collection are the portraits of 
living personages, which are almost invariably stiff and 
crude. The landscapes, on the other hand, are, generally 
speaking, of great artistic merit ; perhaps the best is Dr. 
Emerson’s platinotype, “The Poacher,” which emphatically 
recalls a picture of Millet’s. Mr. Harry Tolley’s series, too, 
is admirable, “On the Lonely Shore,” which has obtained a 
medal, being the best. At the present time, when we are 
being told that photogravure is driving engraving out of 
the field, great interest attaches to the reproduction of 
pictures by Messrs. Boussod, Valadon, and Company, the 
Autotype Company, and Messrs. Henry Dixon and Sons. 
Of course it cannot be said that these have the artistic 
quality of mezzotints or etchings, but as cheap representa- 
tions of works of art they are in every way praiseworthy. 
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The ortho-chromatic photographs, for instance, after Bellini, 
Velasquez, Franz Hals, and Van Dyck (3876), though 
perhaps deficient in tone, are accurate and unpretentious 
reproductions of their originals. Their price, too, places 
them within the reach of many people who could never 
afford to acquire engravings, with which form of art they 
do not enter into competition. In the present exhibition 
no reference is made to the application of photographic art 
to the illustration of printed books. Thisis partly accounted 
for by the fact that many of the methods of illustrating 
books are trade secrets; but at any rate it would be in- 
teresting to the public to see a few specimens of phototype 
or collotype blocks, and soto gain some little practical 
acquaintance with a few at least of the processes described 
in Mr. Trueman Wood’s little handbook and elsewhere. 


“Tue INTERNATIONAL SHAKSPERE.”—We venture to 
think that not since the time of the Boydells has so 
important an artistic project been announced as the “In- 
ternational Shakspere,” which Messrs. Cassell and Com- 
pany have for many years had in preparation. It is but 
fitting that the works of the great poet, who wrote not 
only “ for all time” but for all peoples, should receive illus- 
tration at the hands of artists of all nations. In accord- 
ance with this view, Messrs. Cassell and Company have 
arranged with representative draughtsmen of England, 
France, Germany, America, &c., to illustrate separate plays 
of Shakspere. Mr. Frank Dicksee’s admirable “Romeo 
and Juliet ” appeared some years ago, and is to be followed 
immediately by “King Henry IV.,” illustrated by Herr 
Eduard Griitzner, whose fitness for the task is guaranteed 
by his well-known representation of Falstaff in “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.” “As You Like It” is to be 
illustrated by Emile Bayard, “Othello” by Frank Dicksee, 
“Twelfth Night” by G. H. Boughton, and “King Henry 
VIII.” by Sir James Linton, whose acquaintance with the 
costume and accessories of the period of bluff King Henry 
is unrivalled. Further announcements will be anxiously 
looked for by all who take an interest in art. We must 
not forget to mention that the text is to be sumptuously 
printed on Whatman’s hand-made paper, and decorated 
with headings and tail-pieces specially designed for this 
edition. 


PHOTOGRAVURE v. Encravinc. — Something like a 
dead-set has been made against photogravure during the 
past few weeks by correspondents in the Atheneum and 
Standard, the Pall Mall Gazette taking up the defence. 
“ Delta’s” war-note, which was so keenly taken up by Pro- 
fessor Herkomer and Mr. Wedmore, among others, ran as 
follows :—“ Looking back at the past eight years’ trans- 
actions of the Printsellers’ Association, I am astonished at 
the encouragement photo-engraving has received at the 
hands of the publishers. One of the causes to which this 
is owing is that the Printsellers’ Association has stamped 
the proofs of photogravures, and therefore in a manner 
acknowledged that they are works of art on the same level 
as actual engravings. If the Association refused—as un- 
doubtedly it ought to refuse—to acknowledge photo- 
engraving, the absurd distinction (which is not a difference) 
between prints and so-called proofs would soon disappear, 
and the public would know what they are buying. I 
am fully aware it will be retorted that, in these days of 
stecling, stamped proofs of etchings, line, or mezzotint 
engravings are in many cases, but in paper and signature, 
little better than ordinary prints; but, at any rate, both 
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proofs and prints are from the same plate, and though less 
damage is done to the plate than in the days previous 
to steeling, yet such is the number pulled that, in mezzo- 
tint particularly, the surface of the plate, with constant 
de-steeling and re-steeling, perceptibly wears, so that an 
early proof is far and away finer than any print that can 
subsequently be taken. In photogravure a new plate can, 
for a very small sum, be made for the print issue, and 
when that is worn out, another, and so.on ad infinitum. 
It is not that I desire to see any new process of successful 
reproduction boycotted. Far from this, I rejoice that 
photo-engraving has been invented. Let it, however, be 
kept in its proper place, and not brought into competition 
for the highest artistic purposes with engraving proper. 
The Royal Academy elects distinguished engravers as 
Associates and members. It will be a sad day when no 
more engravers remain to be elected, and when Messrs. 
Goupil and Co.’s successors and their legion of imitators 
hold the reproduction of all modern pictures (with, per- 
haps, etchings éxcepted) in their entire control. Yet such 
a state of things seems quite possible, for in 1879, out of a 
total of 65 engravings declared by the Association, only 
5, or one-thirteenth, were photo-engravings; whereas in 
1885, out of a total of 153 prints declared, 49 were photo- 
engravings, or about one-third of the whole ; and in 1886, 
out of 146 prints declared, 33 were photo-engravings, or 
about one-fourth of the whole. During the last seven 
years etching as a means of reproduction has come into 
rapid popularity, and saved the proportion of photo- 
engravings becoming larger still. The significant fact lies, 
however, here, that while photo-engravings have been thus 
multiplied, the annual production of mezzotints has not 
increased, a steady average of 32 during these eight years 
being just maintained ; but the proportion has sunk from 
one-half of the total number of prints declared in 1879 to 
about one-fifth in 1885-6. Then, again, whereas nearly 
every mezzotint plate engraved is published through the 
Printsellers’ Association, scores of photogravures are issued 
independently. This in itself is most discouraging to 
mezzotint engravers, many of whom, in despair, are turning 
their attention to etching. Are we as a nation to lose this 
national art? Are the works of Earlom, Green, Watson, 
Reynolds, or Cousins, and a score of others of whom we 
are justly proud, because no other country can rival them, 
never to be supplemented by men of our-own time? It 
looks strangely like it, for the wealthy French firm, whose 
houses in. Paris, London, and New York have poured forth 
their reproductions in such numbers, will do their utmost 
to prevent a -revival of a great and glorious art, or will 
leave it in the hands of a few far-seeing foreigners.” 


Ceramic Art Museum For Sanpecate.—Mr. Felix 
Joseph has just presented to the Local Board of Sandgate, 
Kent, a number of choice examples of old Wedgwood Ware, 
from his collection, with the view of forming the nucleus of 
a Ceramic Art Museum in that town. 


Norwicu Cast te, long occupied as a gaol, and defaced 
externally, has been bought by the Town Council of that 
place, and will be converted into civil uses as a museum. 


THE AUSTRALIAN GALLERIES.—THE NATIONAL GAL- 
LERY OF NEw SoutH WALEs is housed in an unfinished 
building in the Domain, or public park, in Sydney, where 
no one seeing the present outside of the building would 
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suspect the presence of the art-treasures which are to 
be found inside. The trustees have made an experiment 
in the matter of lighting the galleries which can hardly 
be called successful. The various rooms, which are rather. 
low —the walls being only some sixteen or seventeen 
feet high—are lighted by rows of perpendicular windows, 
about twenty feet apart, all facing the south, and between 
each window the slants of the roof are coloured white 
inside. This is quite satisfactory when one’s back is 
turned to the windows, but when looking towards the light 
the eye is completely dazzled, and it is quite impossible to 
see any picture to advantage. The place of honour in the 
Central Hall is occupied by “Les Enervés de Jumiéges,” 
by E. V. Luminais, which a few years ago created quite 
a sensation in the Salon. Not far from this hangs De 
Neuville’s “ Rorke’s Drift,” on the possession of which the 
gallery is much to be congratulated. In the same hall hang 
“The Widower,” by Luke Fildes, which suffers much from 
the defective light above mentioned; “Non Angli sed 
Angeli,” by Keeley Halswelle; “The Gordon Riots” and 
“The Spanish Armada,” by Seymour Lucas, A.R.A. ; and 
“Le Matin de la Noce,” by H. J. Mosler. Among the prin- 
cipal works in the other galleries are “ Wedded,” by Sir 
F. Leighton, P.R.A.; “The Captive,” by Sir J. E. Millais, 
R.A.; “ Arundel,” by Vicat Cole, R.A.; “The Herring 
Fishery,” by W. L. Wyllie ; “Salmon Fishers, Loch Fyne,” 
by Colin Hunter, A.R.A. ; “Savonarola,” by F. W. Topham ; 
and good examples of A. C. Gow, A.R.A., David Law, 
H. McCallum, N. Chevalier, Alfred Elmore, R.A., Alex. 
Johnstone, and J. Sant, R.A. Water-colour painters are 
represented by Sir O. W. Brierly, whose lovely “ Venice : 
Weather Clearing up after Rain,” is here ; by David Law, 
Louis Haghe, E. Hayes, R.H.A., E. H. Corbould, Britton 
Willis, and C. Cattermole. Local art is not prominent in 
the gallery; and John Gully, of Nelson, New Zealand, by 
far the finest water-colour painter in Australasia, is only 
represented by two or three early works. A very creditable 
illustrated catalogue of the collection has been published 
in Sydney, the drawings having been made by Mr. E. L. 
Montefiore, one of the trustees of the gallery, a gentleman 
to whose labours much of the success of the collection is due. 


THe MELBouRNE ArT GALLERY is one of the handsomest 
and stateliest buildings in the city, but the building con- 
tains also the National Museum and Free Public Library. 
The space available for art consists of a long and well- 
lighted gallery and a wide passage leading into it. The 
passage itself is badly lighted, and was not intended for 
art purposes, but has become the receptacle for some rare 
prints and engravings and photographs of great merit. 
Considering how much one hears of the great wealth of 
Melbourne and its inhabitants, the artistic visitor is apt to 
lament that more of the wealth does not flow in the direc- 
tion of art and art encouragement. For the national col- 
lection of an exceptionally wealthy colony this gallery is 
small ; but it has been found necessary to hang a con- 
siderable number of pictures of doubtful merit, in order to 
cover the walls of this one room. There are, however, 
perhaps a score of works of great excellence and interest by 
various master-hands, and we hope that the number of these 
will be steadily increased. From a crowd of indifferent local 
portrait-works near the entrance, a vigorous portrait of Mr. 
Simon Fraser, by Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., stands out boldly, 
Hard by is Lady Butler’s “Quatre Bras,” the bright red 
uniforms in which are effectively set off by the happily- 
chosen grey wall tint. Edwin Long, R.A., is represented by 
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two fine works, “Esther” and “ A Question of Propriety,” 
the first being perhaps the finest picture that Melbourne 
possesses. Herealso hang “The Arrest for Witchcraft” and 
the more recent “Challenged,” by J. Pettie, R.A.; “Ben 
Eay,” by H. W. B. Davis, R.A. ; “ Autumnal Showers,” by 
P. Graham, R.A.; “The Mitherless Bairn,” by T. Faed, 
R.A.; “The Last Moments of Chlodobert,” by Albert 
Maignan ; “ Rotterdam,” by James Webb ; and two works 
of Sir Noel Paton, “ Noli me Tangere” and “ A Dream of 
Latmos.” The following artists are also well represented : 
B. W. Leader, A.R.A., G. E. Hering, Otto Weber, A. C. 
Gow, A.R.A., A. Schenck, C. W. Cope, R.A., and George 
Cole. At the time of our last visit a large portion of the 
gallery was occupied by screens, on which were hung a 
collection of works done by students at the gallery. It 
is a pity these could not have been exhibited elsewhere, 
as the permanent collection suffered considerably from the 
intrusion. 

ADELAIDE, although by far the smallest of the three 
cities of Australia, has already an art collection of its own, 
and is constantly adding to it works which have been selected 
with great tasteand judgment. The collection occupies a large 
room in the Museum, and though lighted from the side instead 
of the roof, the effect is far from unsatisfactory. The people 
of Adelaide may be congratulated on already numbering in 
their collection so fine a work as “The Favourites of the 
Emperor Honorius,” by J. W. Waterhouse, A.R.A.; while 
close by hang “ Waiting for the Homeward Bound,” by Colin 
Hunter, A.R.A. ; “Our River,” by W. L. Wyllie; “Chloe,” a 
fine study of the nude by J. Lefebvre, condemned by the 
clamour of the “ old ladies” to. be hung so high as to be 
almost out of sight ; “ Lady Teazle,” by F. Dicksee, A.R.A. ; 
and a small “ Rialto,” by W. Logsdail. Among others who 
are well represented are James Webb, Edmond de Pratere, 
Van Starkenburgh, C. Tschaggeny, Wyke Bayliss, H. 
O’Neil, A.R.A, and L. Nono. We hope that the trustees 
will soon be able to show off the pictures to greater advan- 
tage in a larger gallery, with a properly constructed top light. 


Mr. Harry Forniss. — Mr. Harry Furniss—liveliest 
and merriest of all our humorous artists—appears to be 
rendering himself an institution in Bond Street. Having 
removed his “ Artistic Joke” to Manchester—where, thanks 
to the Jubilee Exhibition and to the frontispiece he drew 
for its catalogue, the collection is sure to be very popular 
—he has brought together a large gathering of drawings 
in the Gainsborough Gallery. These include the parlia- 
mentary drawings from Punch, and the originals of the 
series of “Romps,” “The Talk of the Town,” “The In- 
compleat Angler,” “The Comic Blackstone,” and other sub- 
jects which he has given us during the past couple of years 
—a remarkable record of industry. But we see little to add 
to our criticism of former years ; a little more grace, perhaps, 
a little more freedom, and, if possible, facility, but the same 
fault of over-attitudinising. But then his girls are so 
beautiful, his bairns so delightfully mischievous and na- 
tural, and his legislators so pompous and so thoroughly 
off their guard that one can hardly quarrel for the excess 
of “curviness.” Taken altogether, it is the most refresh- 
ing black-and-white exhibition we have seen for a long 
time. Risks 

Emrte Wavuters.—With respect to the circumstantial 
story which has been widely circulated of late in most of 
the European art journals, M. Emile Wauters writes to us:— 
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“You will have learned by my denial in our newspapers 
here that my supposed marriage is an audacious canard, 
invented and spread in certain Dutch papers by some 
imaginative genius.” Thus, the romantic story of his union 
with his beautiful sitter, the Princesse de Chimay, while 
the king, who was to grace the nuptials with his presence, 
would contribute to their éclat by conferring a peerage on 
the happy painter by way of a marriage gift, all falls to 
the ground. It ought to have been true, however. 


Osituary.—The death is announced of the architect, 
Daniel Ramée, only son of Joseph Ramée. Amongst his 
more important labours were the restorations of the Palais 
de Justice at Beauvais, and the churches at Abbeville, at 
Senlis, and at Noyon. There have also died M. James 
Bertrand, a distinguished pupil of Perrin, who gained 
several medals of the Salon, third class 1861, rappel 1863, 
and medals in 1869 and 1878, as well as the Legion of 
Honour in 1876; and the noted architect, M. Julien 
Henard, who gained a third class medal 1845, rappel 1857, 
second class 1859, first class 1861, and second class 1878. 
M. Henard became an officer of the Legion of Honour 
in 1867. 


Repropuction oF Pictures By Mr. Hotman Hunt 
(Autotype Company).—As we look at the excellent repro- 
ductions of five of Mr. Holman Hunt’s pictures we cannot 
help being struck with the great progress in painting 
which has been made since Mr. Hunt and his fellow Pre- 
Raphaelites took up their crusade against low aims and 
false conventionality in art. The tide has not taken quite 
the direction desired by these devoted pioneers, and 
except Mr. Hunt himself there are few who have not 


been led into some of its wide deviations from the Ruskin, 


channel, but their labours have not been lost. Whatever its 
faults, English art is stronger, more sincere, more accom- 
plished than it was when Holman Hunt painted the 
“Christian Priest rescued from the Druids,” and “ Rienzi 
vowing Vengeance for the Slaughter of his Brothers ;” and 
it owes this regeneration greatly to the noble-minded efforts 
of the Pre-Raphaelites. Lessons may still be learnt with 
advantage from these remarkable designs, which will always 
remain as landmarks in the history of English art in the 
nineteenth century. The series includes, besides those 
already mentioned, the “Awakened Conscience,” “The 
Tuscan Girl,” and the scene from “Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” where Valentine rescues Sylvia from Proteus, 
All of them are reproduced to perfection. 


“ELEMENTARY FiLower Parntine” (Cassell and Co.) 
is an admirably lucid manual for the use of beginners in 
the difficult and delicate art of flower-painting. The 
volume is adorned with eight chromo- lithographs, exe- 
cuted with great delicacy and fidelity, and with outline 
drawings in black and white of the flowers selected for 
illustration ; and the instructions which accompany the 
plates are crisp and concise. The examples given in the 
book—the clove carnation, chrysanthemum, cactus, purple 
clematis, gloxinia, pansy, primula, and camellia—have been 
selected by reason of their general breadth and simplicity, 
and the choice is a judicious one. As an introduction to 
the technicalities of flower-painting the book will be of 
infinite value, not to the amateur alone, but likewise to the 
neophyte who intends to make art his business in life. 
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Mr. J. P. Emsuie’s “New Cantersury Taves” 
(Griffith and Farran)—What more can be said of this 
production than that it is in verse—that is to say each 
line begins with a capital letter—and that it is illus- 
trated by the author? What the “Tales” and “ Inter- 
ludes” are all about, the author knows, perhaps; but 
whether his intention was to produce something pseudo- 
archaic, or a satire upon things in general, or a jumble of 
various sorts of socialism, is a question which every reader 
—if the volume should ever have such a one—must settle 
for himself. “The New Canterbury Tales” contain but 
little rhyme and less reason ; and as for literary merit, they 
read marvellously like the valentine:verses of old days, 
with their pathetic allusions to “hearts” and “darts” and 
such like stock-in-trade. 


“Les Artistes Cétisres.”—M. Ernest Chesneau’s 
“Sir Joshua Reynolds,” one of the new numbers of “ Les 
Artistes Célébres” (Paris: Rouam; London: Gilbert 
Wood), is a careful and intelligent work, and may be 
read with interest even in England, where Sir Joshua is 
known and loved as he deserves. In France it should do 
something towards making him a better reputation than he 
has, though M. Chesneau is a trifle too Ruskinesque (it may 
be) to do more than impress the general public. Here isa 
case in point. “Ce n’est pas,” says he, “la qualité de la 
fleur en soi qui le touche, la fraicheur de son coloris, Ja 
delicatesse de ses contours, ni l’élégance de son port ; cest 
effet que produira dans le tableau la tache claire ou sombre 
quelle fournit combinée avec d’autres valeurs et dautres 
tons.” Something the same might be said, we take it, of 
every great artist who has ever worked in paint; and M. 
Chesneau’s deduction—that “il s’exhale plus souvent des 
ceuvres de Sir Joshua Reynolds une odeur d’atelier, 
‘d’huile’ et de vernis qu’un parfum de réalité ”—partakes, 
if it be meant as a reproach, of the nature of a non sequitur. 
Of greater interest to the English reader is M. Cournault’s 
“Ligier Richier ” (same series and same publishers), which 
deals, with sympathy and understanding, with the life and 
work of an artist not too well known, outside his own 
peculiar district, in France itself. Richier (born about 
1500) was in his way and day a man of great mark. Such 
work of his as survives proves him to have been possessed 
of excellent qualities. M. Cournault, who is a countryman 
of his, has done well to revive his memory and popularise 
the story of his achievement. 


“VESTIGES OF OLD NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD” (New- 
castle : Andrew Reid).—The first fasciculus contains five 
illustrations in photo-lithography of the ancient street archi- 
tecture of the old Tyneside city which' is now growing so 
painfully modern. The sketches are by Mr. W. H. Knowles, 
and are very well done. They are accompanied by some enter- 
taining and chattily-written notes upon the quaint narrow 
streets, in which there is happily still much to attract the 
lover of half-timbering, of carved barge-boards, and over- 
hanging gables. One of the sketches shows the many- 
windowed old house from which Bessie Surtees eloped with 
John Scott, better known to fame as Lord Chancellor 
Eldon. The work is to be completed in twenty parts. 


Mr. Fritn’s “ AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES” has 
come to hand too late for review in this number. We will 
return to these extremely entertaining volumes next month, 
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THE IMPENDING REFORM OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

The reform agitation, which has been smouldering right 
through the year ever since the unprecedented revolt of 
last autumn, has at length reached an acute stage. It will 
be remembered that the first measure of reform demanded 
was that the total number of works that each artist might 
’ submit to the Selecting Committee for the purpose of exhi- 
bition should be reduced from eight to two in each class—- 
oil and water-colour painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
black-and-white. The entire Press supported the proposal, 
and the Academy had just appointed a Reform Committee 
to consider it, when Mr. Holman Hunt, Mr. Walter Crane, 
and Mr. George Clausen arose in their wrath and, after a 
defiant trumpet-blast, called upon the Academy to clear the 
way, and enunciated a plan for a “ National Exhibition.” 
Since that time Mr. Walter Crane has seceded from his less 
radical companions, and the others have wisely returned toa 
more moderate programme, consisting solely of the establish- 
ment and introduction of the democratic principle in the 


appointment of the Selecting Committee—the detail of the 
reduction of numbers being laid aside for a time in favour 


of the principle of suffrage. The' following letters and 
extracts, with an early sight of which we have been favoured, 
will show how matters stand. The first is addressed to the 
President and Council by Mr. Havard Thomas, the Honorary 
Secretary of the Provisional Committee. 


‘*On behalf of the above Committee I beg to present to you the 
accompanying names of 783 artists who have signified their adhesion 
to the principle ‘that the Juries for selecting and placing works of 
art must be elected from and by the artists of the Kingdom.’ I am 
further desired to express a sincere hope that the contemplated 
changes in the constitution of the Royal Academy may proceed in the 
direction thus indicated ; as it is their earnest conviction that the 
adoption of the principle, by giving a vote to artists in the selection 
of a jury, in whose verdict they are so vitally interested, would 
establish a system which is practicable and just, and be the means of 
creating a lasting bond of union between English Artists and the 
Royal Academy.” 


In reply to a request to affirm the principle, Mr. Armitage, 
R.A., writes :— 


‘‘T am far from disapproving of the principle set forth in your 
circular, in fact, I think it a very sound one, provided you obtain, 
either by purchase or as a loan from Government, a suitable Exhi- 
bition building. You would then be on the same footing as the 
Société des Artistes Frangais, who elect their own jury for the 
Salon.” 


Mr. W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., says :— 

‘Permit me . to express my sympathy with the ‘prin- 
ciple’ of the reforms they have in view. As, however, the Royal 
Academy is taking action in this matter, and has decided to appuint 
a Committee, with powers to collect information to be laid before 
the Council—of which I am a member—I am sure you will agree 
with me that it would scarcely be fitting that I should accept the 
invitation I have been honoured with to act on the Provisional 
Committee.” 
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As these 783 signatories are all artists of recognised ability 
—that is to say, that they are all of them contributors to 
the established exhibitions — and as certain of the most 
influential Academicians have declared for them, the result 
of the struggle, which must now be very near at hand, will 
be awaited with intense interest by every lover of art in the 
country. 


THE SPLIT AT THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

The secession of Messrs. Comyns Carr and Charles Hallé 
from the direction of the Grosvenor Gallery has occupied 
an undue amount of public attention ; still the interest 
taken in the occurrence is extremely satisfactory from the 
esthetic point of view. The statements with which we 
have been specially favoured by Sir Coutts Lindsay and 
Mr. Comyns Carr prove that the latter gentleman and Mr. 
Hallé—the officials of Sir Coutts’s—disapproving of the 
commercial policy of their principal, and believing it to be 
“contrary to the dignity of Art,” preferred to throw up their 
appointments than be parties to the subservience of Art to 
Commerce. So far so good. “But,” adds Sir Coutts Lindsay, 
“agreeing with the policy of my good friends—who are 
themselves excellent fellows though hardly business-like— 
I have during ten years had about £200,000 invested in 
an unremunerative speculation. High art, no matter how 
high, cannot stand that. I therefore called in the assist- 
ance of a financier, who recommended me to place the 
restaurant and library on a business footing. I took his 
advice, reconstituted the library, and placed boards in the 
doorway of the gallery advertising the restaurant. For the 
restaurant my ‘directors’ had no stomach, and so they 
left—partly, I think, piqued at my financial administrator. 
That gentleman, however, has, for the first time in my 
experience, brought me in a dividend—or, at least, a small 
rental for the building. Mr. Alma-Tadema takes their 
part: why, I can’t tell, as I have never had any commu- 
nication with him on the matter; Mr. Burne-Jones too, 
because he considers that money should be out of the 
question in dealing with Art—these artists are so unprac- 
tical. But why all this fuss about master and servants 
falling out?” In the meantime Messrs. Carr and Hallé 
threaten an action against Sir Coutts for slander. And 
so the matter stands. 





OUR NEW ACQUISITION AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

The new portrait by Sir Antonio More, which has just 
been hung in Room 12 at the National Gallery, is a pur- 
chase on which Sir Frederick Burton and the public may 
heartily congratulate each other. In common with so 
many of More’s works, the identity of this likeness is 
undetermined ; but it is certainly one of the finest in the 
country, and, for painting, will bear comparison with his 
portrait of Sir Thomas Gresham in the National Portrait 
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Gallery. It represents a man in a black doublet and a 
white inside ruff-collar, with high forehead and bearded 
face, looking solemnly and somewhat reproachfully at the 
spectator. The dignity of the whole thing, and the exqui- 
site flesh-painting of this panel-picture, render it one of the 
most interesting portraits in the room, entirely throwing 
into the shade that other head hanging close by, which is 
attributed to the same painter. The picture has been 
bought out of the John Lucas Walker fund. 


AN IDEAL ROYAL ACADEMY BY POPULAR VOTE. 

Although the so-called “opinions” — more properly 
caprice—of the general mass of the public is of little im- 
portance and less value from an artistic point of view, the 
aggregate verdict of a great body of educated Academy- 
goers must be instructive and interesting to the student 
of things ssthetic, and of very material benefit to the 
shrewd and worldly artist. The plébiscites set on foot 
by an evening paper on subjects concerning the Royal 
Academy, its members and exhibitions, have already re- 
vealed to us the most popular picture, the least popular 
picture, the best historical work, and so forth, as determined 
by many thousands of votes. The last “competition” has 
been to ascertain the public idea as to who should rightly 


bear the coveted initials of “R.A.” The result carries into | 


the inner fold fifteen artists, of whom two only are “out- 
siders,” and one is an R.A.-elect ; and, of course, excludes a 
like number. The popular indifference to architecture, 
sculpture, and engraving is here strikingly illustrated. 

ENTER: Messrs, Herkomer, Dicksee, Leader, Burne-Jones, J. W. 
Waterhouse, Fildes, H. Moore, Stone, Thornycroft, Boughton, 
8. J. Solomon, Holman Hunt, MacWhirter, Brett, and Seymour 
Lucas, 

Exeunt: Messrs. Armitage, Armstead, Barlow, Cooper, Dobson, 
Hodgson, Horsley, Marshall, Pearson, Pickersgill, Shaw, 
Stocks, A. Waterhouse, Wells, and Woolner. 

In the Associate class sound and bad judgment are equally 
confounded. Here eight changes are demanded :— 

Entrez: Sir James Linton, Messrs, Whistler, Blair Leighton, 
W. B. Richmond, Bartlett, Hon. J. Collier, Schmalz, and 
W. L. Wyllie. 

Exeunt: Messrs. Aitchison, Bodley, Brock, Crofts, Crowe, 
A. Gilbert, Oakes, and Stacpoole. 

There is something amusingly grotesque in the manner in 
which present members are invited to perform “the happy 
despatch.” 


EXHIBITIONS OF THE MONTH. 
Mr. Talbot, a collection of whose water-colour draw- 


- ings is now to be seen at the Fine Art Society’s rooms, is a 


careful draughtsman, and, besides having an eye for colour, 
evidently appreciates the “Sunny South,” which he has 
attempted to depict. But, on the whole, it is fortunate for 
the artist that his exhibition is wnder the egis of Mr. 
Ruskin. The public cannot utterly disregard anything 
on which the seer of Brantwood has set the seal of his 
approval, and so, by the magic of a name, Mr. Talbot's 
illustrations of Algiers, Lake Leman, and the Riviera have 
received perhaps more attention than they could fairly 
claim on their own merits. For to speak frankly, there is 
little freshness, either of method or material, discernible in 
the present collection, which seems to have been influenced 
principally by the school-room and drawing-master. The 
Chillon series, for instance, is totally devoid of freedom 
of touch or style, and the faulty drawing of the rocks in 
“The Coast of St. Honorat, Cannes,” and “The Rocks 
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at Théoule, near Cannes,” is quite remarkable in one who 
has studied under Mr. Ruskin. A word of praise must be 
given to the brilliantly-coloured drawing entitled “ After 
Sunset on the Marshes, Hyéres,” which in the accurate 
draughtsmanship of its grasses and trees bears evident 
traces of Mr. Ruskin’s influence. In spite, however, of the 
merit of individual pictures, the general impression left on 
the mind by Mr. Talbot’s work is one of immature technique 
and unsuccessful laboridusness. 


The collection of water-colour drawings by Dutch 
artists exhibited at the Goupil Gallery under the some- 
what awe-inspiring designation of Hollandsche Teeken- 
Maatschappyj, introduces to us a number of well-established 
favourites exercising their peculiar talent with but little 
alteration in a different medium. The technique—in its 
way consummate—of Messrs. Mesdag, Israels, Bisschop, 
Artz, Mauve, and others, has been matured in the practice 
of oil-painting, for which their handling, scheme of colour, 
and general tone are better adapted than for the effects of 
subtle atmospheric gradation in the realisation of which 
water-colour proper has not been rivalled. Yet, while dis- 
playing less mastery in the latter branch, the modern Dutch 
masters have here provided some solid and genuine works, 
limited perhaps in scope, but displaying a completeness 
and unity of conception and technique such as have always 
distinguished the art of the Low Countries; with some- 
what less, however, than usual of the calm, restrained 
pathos which has so appropriately been accentuated by 
the sober,.deadened tones of the harmonies chiefly affected. 
M. Mesdag, in his broadly, not to say heavily, painted 
“Bank of Clouds” and “ Fishing-boats at Anchor,” fails 
to attain the delicate atmospheric refinements which dis- 
tinguish his works in oils, though these, his latest or at any 
rate last seen, productions show his usual breadth of view 
and simple mastery of composition. M. James Maris, 
almost alone among his compeers, displays as a water-colour 
painter important variations of technique, with a greater 
lightness and refinement of touch than he cares to exhibit 
in his oil-paintings. In his “Dutch Harbour,” the heavy 
overhanging rain-clouds are rendered with a mastery of 
draughtsmanship and execution which recalls Van der 
Capelle. Such a bold attack of the difficulties of sky- 
drawing and painting is the exception in modern Dutch 
art, indeed, in modern art generally ; consummate skill is 
often shown by the landscapists of to-day in rendering 
vapours heavily charged with moisture and blurring the 
contours of the objects which they embrace; but the 
solution of technical difficulties involved in such a sug- 
gestion of atmospheric p ienomena is, of course, far less 
difficult than would be that of the higher and more 
legitimate tasks which the great Dutch landscapists of 
the seventeenth century set themselves. The veteran M. 
Israels, in the admirable but—to please a Bond Street 
public—unfortunately-named “ Washing Baby,” shows, with 
all his wonted skill as a chiaroscurist, a somewhat less 
desponding phase of sentiment than that to which he has 
accustomed us. Almost alone among his compeers M. 
Bisschop abandons tertiary harmonies, and affects a more 
positive key of colour, with a result harsh and unpleasant. 


When it has been pointed out that the general level of 
technical merit of the present exhibition of the Nineteenth 
Century Art Society is slightly in advance of that of its 
immediate predecessor, all has been said which can in 
fairness be brought forward in favour of this year’s show. 
It is difficult, indeed, to wade through such a sea of 
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nothingness ; more difficult still to find anything to say of it 
for good or for evil. Cui bono? Why cannot industry and 
naive self-confidence, unaccompanied even by the ordinary 
amount of justification, be diverted to other and more 
legitimate outlets? Even here foreign influences make 
themselves felt, being revealed by a certain looseness, 
masquerading as real breadth of technique, which serves 
often rather to cloak incapacity than to show real vigour. 
Better than these trivialities would be even the most ridicu- 
lous vagaries of Young France—the falsest tricks which in 
the fashionable studies of the Continent pass for art ! 


The Winter Exhibition at the Hanover Gallery contains 
some excellent examples of French art, and is especially 
strong in landscape. Corot, Daubigny, and Diaz are all 
represented, while there is an admirable series of drawings 
by Gilbert Munger, of which “ Near Nemours” is the finest 
in quality. In “Millet Pére’s House, Barbizon,” J.-F. 
Millet fils has caught something of the feeling of his 
father. Meissonier’s water-colour drawing, “ Punch,” is dis- 
appointing, and has not the mastery of texture and high 
finish that we have found in his work in oil. The piéce de 
résistance of the exhibition seems to be E. Sanguinette’s 
“Rotten Row—Season of 1887,” a work which is poor in 
conception and vulgar in execution. 


Mr. Charles Gregory’s exhibition, entitled “Summer- 
Time on the South Coast,” inaugurates Messrs. Dowdes- 
well’s new galleries. The first thing that strikes us on 
entering the room is that Mr. Gregory’s drawings do not 
improve by being massed together. Wherever we look the 
same hot reds and crude yellows meet our eye, and there 
seems throughout a monotony of colour and effect. At the 
same time, many of the individual drawings have a charm 
which is quite their own. For instance, the picture of 
Polperro at sundown, nestling amid trees and over-shadowed 
by hills, is exquisite in feeling, all hardness of colour being 
lost in the pervading haze. The most thoroughly charac- 
teristic work in the exhibition is “ The Promise of May,” 
a bright, cheerful presentment of trees in full blossom and 
sheep browsing in daisy-besprinkled meadows. 


Two fine pictures by Sir John Millais and a superb paint- 
ing by Mlle. Rosa Bonheur render Mr. McLean’s exhibition 


notable among all the winter shows. The simple dignity 
of “ Penseroso ”—a sad-faced, open-eyed girl clad in black 
with white fichu, her refined face surmounted by coils of 
purple hair—is very striking and impressive. Hollyhocks 
in the background furnish, very reticently, the colour of the 
setting. The “ Allegro” is an extremely brilliant harmony 
in apple-green and pink. The white-wigged lady repre- 
sents “ La Folie,” but with little of the chic with which a 
Frenchman would have endowed her. Her attitude—she 
stands with her back to the spectator and her head turned 
aside so as to show her profile (an admirable likeness of the 
artist's daughter)—her unaffected grace, and the rich and 
skilful colouring throughout, as well as the care of execu- 
tion to which we have been unaccustomed of late, renders 
this one of the most successful of Sir John Millais’ bravura 
pictures. Mlle. Bonheur’s magnificent “ Head of a Lioness” 
is so fine, so dignified, and so living, that one feels that iron 
bars should be fastened across the frame for the safety of 
the spectator. It is remarkable that at the age of sixty 
odd Mile. Bonheur should have produced one of the best 
animal’s heads she has ever painted. There are many 
other good things in the gallery, but these three entirely 
absorb the attention. 
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The skill and accuracy of Mr. Ernest George's repre- 
sentation of old-world cities and churches is well known, 
and, as we should expect, his water-colour drawings, which 
are exhibited at the Fine Art Society’s rooms, are almost 
exclusively architectural in character. He sets before us 
with equal facility Rome, Venice, Holland, and London, 
and has now found a fresh sketching-ground in Whitby, 
where some of the happiest-drawings in the present collec- 
tion were made. If there is anything to complain of in his 
work, it is that he appears to delight in colour rather for 
its own sake than in its relation to natural objects. For 
instance, in his eyes Limehouse and Holywell Street are 
almost as luminous and brilliant as Como or Amalfi, and, 
however much we should like to believe that this were 
really the case, we must reluctantly confess that it is 
scarcely in harmony with our experience. 


The most noticeable feature in the exhibition of draw- 
ings by the sketching clubs of London, held at the Suffolk 
Street Gallery, apart from the supremacy of the Lambeth 
School, was the lamentable weakness of English students 
in figure-drawing. There were on the walls many ex- 
amples of landscape full of promise for future achievement ; 
and the careful study of cart-horses, with which Miss Isaacs 
won the prize for the best drawing of animals, was by no 
means the only meritorious one of its class. But anatomy 
and the human figure seem neglected, and it is probably 
this neglect which drives English students to find their 
education in foreign schools, and to become what M. Ches- 
neau calls “ cosmopolitans in art.” 


REVIEWS. 

M. Eugéne Fougues’ “ Gavarni” (Paris: Rouam ; Lon- 
don : Gilbert Wood) is the last number of the well-edited 
biographies of “Les Artistes Célébres.” Nothing could 
exceed the catholicity of this series, and the manner in 
which M. Miintz’s writers flit from classic to modern, from 
painter to potter, from sculptor to engraver, and from 
architect to caricaturist, is refreshing in the extreme. In 
this new biography of Gavarni we find little that we did 
not know before, but the whole account is concise and 
sympathetic. . We are shown the excitable and impression- 
able Genius of Caricature as he was to his friends—warm- 
hearted, passionate, and thrice-witty. Indeed, some of his 
letters would not have done discredit to Mme. de Sévigné 
herself. The illustrations to the book, which are numerous 
and fairly well chosen, display his humorous and pathetic 
powers, his marvellous facility and observation, and his 
probing insight into human character—the qualities, in 
short, that have made Guillaume-Sulpice Chevallier, of 
Gavarnie, the Balzac of the pencil. 


Dr. Bonney’s “ Abbeys and Churches of England and 
Wales ” (London : Cassell and Co.) embodies an excellent 
idea well carried out. The book is not exactly a reference- 
work, as its title would seem to convey, but a very uncon- 
ventional handbook to the most picturesque and otherwise 
romantic places of worship in the country, treated his- 
torically, descriptively, anecdotically, and, above all, pic- 
torially. The chapters, which are by different hands, deal 
pleasantly enough with the sacred buildings and their sur- 
roundings, their connections and traditions, and in a chatty 
vein take us by the hand, so to speak, and “ put us through.” 
Some of the woodcuts, with which the volume abounds, are 
excellent specimens of English latter-day xylography ; but 
the book would certainly have been rendered more valu- 
able and serviceable by the addition of an index. 
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NOTABILIA. 


The Exhibition of Venice has closed with a deficit of 
£8,000. 

Mr. Boehm’s memorial statue of Lord Iddesleigh was 
uncovered at the latter part of last month. . 

M. Louis Gallait, the octogenarian painter-laureate of 
Belgium, is dangerously ill from pneumonia. 

Mr. G. F. Watts has once more taken up his winter 
abode at Malta. His pictorial labours will, in all proba- 
bility, be supplemented by others in a literary direction. 

The Turner Drawings in the National Gallery have just 
been re-hung. The whole of the “ Liber Studiorum” draw- 
ings now face the windows, and can be seen far better than 
under the old arrangement. 

M.. Castagnary has been appointed “Directeur des 
Beaux-Arts,” and M. Kaempfen Director .of the National 
Museums and of the School of the Louvre. The appoint- 
ments were accompanied by the usual ceremonies and the 
usual discourses. 

Mr. Frank Holl has been staying at Hawarden, engaged 
on painting the portrait of Mr. Gladstone. Judging from 
the characteristics and temperaments of the two men, we 
should say that no one is better qualified to paint Mr, 
Gladstone than Mr. Holl. 

The unusually large first edition of Mr. Frith’s “ Auto- 
biography and Reminiscences” was exhausted exactly a 
week after publication ; and we hear that a third edition 
isin preparation. It is to be hoped that this success will 
nerve others to a similar task. 

While engaged in painting, in the early part of the 
month, M. Meissonier experienced a warning touch of 
paralysis in his palette-thumb. The doctor who was called 
in prescribed absolute rest as the only hope for the artist. 
Such restraint will sit heavily on so active a man as M. 
Meissonier. 

Mr. Ford Madox Brown is about to return from 
Manchester and settle in the neighbourhood of Primrose 
Hill. The three mural decorations for the Manchester 
Town Hall, which still remain uncompleted, will be exe- 
cuted on canvas here instead of being painted in fresco on 
the wall. 

At the moment of going to press we learn that the three 
fragments of fresco by Spinello Aretino, presented last 
year by Sir Henry Layard, have just been hung in the 
National Gallery. They are numbered 1,216 in the cata- 
logue, and, according to the official description, represent 
“The Fall of the Rebel Angels, in the Church of St. Angelo 
at Arezzo.” 

M. Jan van Beers has received the honour of being 
invited to paint his portrait for the Pitti Palace in 
Florence. This distinction should go far to restrain M. 
Van Beers from the further sowing of his pictorial wild 
oats. Indeed, we hear that he has already begun a piece 
of serious work for the forthcoming Academy, the quality 
and execution of which will show his full power. 

An International Monument to the memory of Bastien- 
Lepage is in course of subscription in France, England, and in 
America. The group, which is to be erected in Damvillers, 
the painter’s birthplace, is now being designed by M. 
Rodin, and is to be cast in bronze. We understand that 
subscriptions will be received and forwarded by Mr. Alma- 
Tadema, and by Mr. Deschamps of 1, Old Bond Sireet. 

The statue of the late Mr. Samuel Morley, recently un- 
covered at Bristol, is the work of Mr. J. Havard Thomas. 
It demonstrates how successfully modern life may be 
represented in modern sculpture. The orator is repre- 
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sented with buttoned coat, his right hand in his trousers 
pocket, and the left extended towards his audience. The 
head and pose are full uf dignity, and the whole is treated 
with great breadth. 

The Manchester Exhibition closed on the 10th of 
November with £40,000 to its credit—a considerably larger 
balance than was expected. A proposal—which will, how- 
ever, meet with a good deal of opposition—has been made 
to apply this sum to the establishment of an industrial 
museum of raw fabrics ; rather an anomalous suggestion 
when it is remembered that the Fine Art section is 
chiefly responsible for the prosperous condition of the 
accounts. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. George William Reid, F.S.A., late Keeper of the 
Prints and Drawings in the British Museum, is dead—one 
of the most genial, modest, and kind-hearted of men. He 
was an ideal “ Keeper” of the old school, with an absolutely 
unrivalled knowledge of prints in all their varied “ states ;” 
and under his hand the national collection of prints and 
drawings enormously increased, both in extent and quality. 
Although not a graceful writer, he issued several exceed- 
ingly valuable works under the auspices of the British 
Museum, based on the treasures under his control. Perhaps 
his most laborious work was the great “Catalogue of 
Cruikshank’s Works,” of which, at the time of his death, 
he had corrected the sheets for a second edition. His en- 
thusiasm for his work was great, and, unknown to the 
public, he rendered them many services, not only by using 
every endeavour to enrich the national collection, but also 
by the “ private publication of information,” thus preventing 
many fine examples from leaving the country. A notable 
case in point is his action with respect to the Dent Collec- 
tion, which, but for him, would have been sold bodily to the 
German Government. A few years ago, while still, in his 
own opinion at least, fit for vigorous work, he was “ retired” 
to make room for Professor Colvin, and a sense of the in- 
justice thus inflicted upon him preyed constantly and to the 
last upon his mind. 

The death of Mr. Beresford-Hope leaves a very wide 
gap in the ranks of English men of taste and artistic know- 
ledge. Mr. Hope at one time took a very active interest in 
all matters connected with the Arts, and was examined at 
considerable length before the Royal Academy Commis- 


sion of 1863. Architecture was his special forte; he was ~ 


President of the Royal Institute of British Architects for 
several years up till 1867, and always hotly advocated the 
Gothic style with speech and pen. St. Augustine’s College 
at Canterbury, Ely Cathedral, and many other churches all 
over the country testify to his artistic taste and munificence. 
His recent sales of “old masters,” and of his superb col- 
lection of gems and curios, will be fresh in the memory of 
the reader. 

We regret to learn that Mr. Hugh Willoughby Sweny, 
better known as “ Maulstick,” has met with a violent and 
mysterious death. He was a bright and highly-accom- 
plished writer, and a constant contributor of art “criticism” 
and gossip to the London periodical press. 

The following deaths are also announced: —Of M. 
Hippolyte Lazerges, a distinguished French artist, who 
obtained, besides two medals in 1843 and 1848 and a 
rappel in 1857, the “ Legion of Honour” in 1867. Of M. 
Auguste Legras, pupil of Ary Scheffer, a pertrait-painter, 
who gained a third-class medal in 1857, Of Herr 
Schweninger, the Viennese landscapist ; and of Herr von 
Vischer, the German Ruskin. 
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M. VERESTCHAGIN ON HIS CRITICS—ART AND POLITICS. 


The disappointment expressed by the English art-critics, 
with quite unusual unanimity, at the deficiencies of M. 
Verestchagin’s art was said to have strongly impressed 
the painter, and he was currently reported to have ex- 
pressed the impressions so formed in a vigorous and charac- 
teristic manner. In addition to the ordinary forms of 
criticism on the composition, quality, drawing, and tone 
of the works exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery, it was 
asserted by ceriain London newspaper-correspondents that 
while one picture—a marvel of architectural drawing—was 
simply an enlargement of a photographic view, another— 
the much-discussed “ Blowing from Guns in British India” 
—could not represent a real event, as the details attendant 
on the execution were not in accordance with recorded 
fact: the victims were Hindoos and not Mahommedans as 
they evidently are in the picture; their arms were tied 
back to the wheels of the guns and not to logs attached to 
the muzzles; while no such executions have taken place 
since the Mutiny, though M. Verestchagin has represented 
the soldiers on duty attired in uniforms of the present day. 
An invitation to the artist from the Eprror to lay before 
the readers of THE MacGaziIneE or Art his explanation of 
the facts and his reply to critics and criticism, has been 
accepted, and the following interesting letter is the out- 
come. From the strength of his character, from his power 
of observation and judgment, his courage and indomitable 
perseverance, M. Verestchagin might insist on a hearing 
on almost any subject ; but being also a soldier of extra- 
ordinary skill and experience, and a patriotic Russian to 
boot, his utterance is, perhaps, more valuable from the 
non-artistic side. In accordance with his request we have 
made slight orthographical alterations where necessary, but 
we have preferred to leave his vigorous and picturesque 
mode of expression as intact as circumstances would 
permit :— 

‘¢*Dear Srr,—In answer to your question, allow me to say that I 
have ne ‘strong opinion on your English art critics.’ I was a little 
surprised that some of my pictures, which were highly appraised by 
‘L’Art’ and ‘L’Artiste’ of Paris and many other special art 
journals in Europe, were found simply ‘bad’ in England. The 
idea that perhaps those who have written these articles were not 
sufficiently prepared for their task, naturally came to my mind; and 
as ‘the prettiest girl cannot give more than she has’—as the French 
proverb says—I paid to the fact no more attention than it deserved. 
On the other hand, I am a great admirer of the independence of 
your critics in general. As for my opinion on ‘ Art and its Pro- 
gress,’ allow me to send you these few lines, which will, perhaps, be 
interesting to your readers. [Pamphlet inclosed and reviewed else- 
where. 

”" 4 your second question, I have the honour to answer that my 
picture, ‘ Blowing from Guns,’ represents execution by a compara- 
tively new patent, which, like every invention, represents a certain 
amount of progress (see my catalogue, page 8*). You have used it 

* This mode of execution is here commended as being the most humane in 
existence.—Eb. 

¢ MT 


before the last Mutiny, and you will use it quite certainly again at the 
first opportunity—I mean, in a moment of great national danger. 
You cannot do otherwise, as you keep order between 280,000,000 of 
different people, who are fond of fighting, with only 60,000 soldiers—I 
mean, your English soldiers to whom you can trust ; as the Sepoys will 
serve for you to-day and against you to-morrow if a good opportunity 
presents itself. You have a very good administration in India—wise, 
moderate, above bribes, &c. You have splendid roads, beautiful 
schools, and so on; but it is not enough for the natives, who hate 
you heartily—as is the case with every invader; so that you must 
count not only on your wisdom and courage, but also on coercion. 
Is it the right way? No, certainly not. What isto be done? Iam 
not willing to answer such a serious question by a few words. I 
have heard it said, ‘It isa shame.’ Yes, it isashame. ‘ We have 
done it, but we will never do it again.’ Yes, you will do it again ; 
otherwise prepare your luggage and be ready to leave the country. 
Will you? No. Then blow the Hindoos from the guns if they rise, 
there is no way to keep a large country in commercial and political 
submission without strong coercion. You can, by so doing, even call 
yourself Christian, if you like, nearly with the same right as other 
Christian nations—Christian abnegation on the tongue and barbarous 
cupidity in the heart. Something better is coming, but it is a long 
way off! 

“Yes, you can print my words—but correctly, and excuse my 
English. V. VERESTCHAGIN.”’ 


MR. RUSKIN’S DRAWINGS. 

Concerning the early drawings which, by his courtesy, 
we are enabled to engrave for our readers, Mr. Ruskin 
writes to the Editor :—“ There ought to be a separate half- 
page of apology for the drawings of mine—in which the 
Rouen is a little bit too childish to show my proper early 
architectural power. All my really good drawings are too 
large, and most of them at Oxford.” There is a very special 
interest, however, attaching to the Rouen drawing, for it 
shows how strongly the influence of Prout was upon the 
draughtsman, then as now. “Prout is one of the loves 
that always remain fresh to me,” he said to the writer a 
year or two ago—Prout, whom he again refers to lovingly 
in the present article. He fears that his paper on “The 
Black Arts,” though “not deliberately unpleasant or tech- 
nical, is done mostly in grisazlle—I don’t feel up to putting 
any sparkle in, nor colour neither.” The general impression 
will be that his writing, from the title to the subscription, 
is as virile and as dainty as ever, though, maybe, with a 
little less of the preacher and a little more of the confidant. 


THE IMPENDING REFORM OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

The secretary of the Royal Academy has, by instruction, 
informed Mr. Havard Thomas, the “ secretary of the Com- 
mittee for securing a suffrage in the national exhibition of 
the arts,” that the President and Council could not enter- 
tain his proposals for the election of juries for selection 
and hanging. This is what everybody expected, except, 
perhaps, a few optimists among the 783 signatories to the 
petition, and it is difficult to understand how it could be 
otherwise. We fail to see how any body of men in the 
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position of the members of the Royal Academy (who, 
rightly or wrongly, are there as the most eminent prac- 
titioners of the arts, and are therefore, presumably, the 
best judges of their craft) could voluntarily make an 
. admission of incapacity, and confess that the men from 
whose ranks they were promoted on account of their 
peculiar skill were better fitted for the task than they, 
either in point of capability or honesty. In short, the 
effect of the petition was to ask the Academicians (to 
whose skill and knowledge their several elections may be 
presumed to bear witness) to submit to andther trial as to 
competency at the hands of their supposed inferiors, the 
outsiders. That, at least, is the light in which the Academy 
has evidently regarded the petition, and which has dictated 
their inevitable response. In our opinion, the time was 
not ripe for such a radical measure, even were it desirable. 
The “Reform Committee,” which is deliberating at the 
Royal Academy, will now be free to discuss and deter- 
mine the degree and direction of the reform so urgently 
required, undisturbed for a while by outside agitation; and 
we trust that the result of their deliberations may, in any 
case, point to the advisableness—indeed, the necessity—of 
the reduction of the numbers of works sent in for selection. 
This detail is absolutely essential to any scheme of suc- 
cessful and beneficent reform. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE PRE-RAPHAELITE 
BROTHERHOOD. 


“ A foreign nation,” we have been admirably told, “is a 
contemporaneous posterity ;” so that a continental criticism 
(serious, of course, and well weighed) becomes practically 
the judgment of the future. If this be so, the members of 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood have little reason to com- 
plain of the position they will finally assume in the world of 
art. In the appreciative and curiously accurate monograph 
on the little school which M. Edouard Rod brought to a 
close last month, the author deals almost exclusively with 
Rossetti, Holman Hunt, and Burne-Jones. The latter artist 
will probably be surprised to hear himself included as a 
“ Brother,” although we are aware that Rossetti, whom he 
would watch with enthusiastic delight as he worked at his 
easel, was in so far his first master. M. Rod thus expresses 
the conclusions he draws from his analysis :—“ Such as they 
are, with their differences and their inequalities, these 
three artists are marvellously complementary, each of the 
others : their ideal is not identical, but it is just as high ; 
Rossetti is more genial, Holman Hunt and Burne-Jones 
more learned ; but the view they take of their art is equally 
proud, noble, and disinterested.” 


REVIEWS. 


A new and improved edition has recently appeared of the 
treatise on “Colour” (Cassell and Co.),by Mr. A. H. Church, 
Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Academy of Arts. 
He is somewhat over-modest in styling it “an elementary 
manual for students,” seeing that it contains in a highly 
condensed form a statement of the theoretical and practical 
results arrived at, and of the rival theories maintained, by 
the greatest scientific authorities, English and foreign, up 
to the present time. Indeed, if we regard the little work as 
being chiefly intended for the use of students of art rather 
than those of science, there is a good deal in it that is over- 
technical, though all the propositions, and the artistic results 
which the author deduces from them, are stated with ad- 
mirable clearness and concision. Mr. Church upholds, by 
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demonstration and instance, the theory as to primary colours 
and their complementaries first maintained by Dr. Young, 
Helmholtz, Maxwell, and others, and controverts—or seeks 
to controvert—that subsequently originated by Sir David 
Brewster, and since maintained by Chevreul and many 
other scientific chemists of eminence, besides being adopted 
by most writers on art and by very many of its most pro- 
minent professors. Mr. Church gives the primaries and 
their complementaries as follows: red opposed to blue- 
green, green opposed to purple, blue opposed to yellow. It 
will be remembered that the' upholders of the Brewster 
theory take as their primaries : red opposed to green, yellow 
opposed to violet, and blue opposed to orange. It must be 
pointed out that in the coloured diagram, in which Mr. 
Church places side by side the result of the rival theories 
—claiming from a purely zsthetic as from a scientific point 
of view, superior acceptance for that which he adopts—he 
has, unintentionally no doubt, been less than fair in re- 
producing the tints grouped by his rivals—as a comparison 
of his diagram with the colour-rose in Charles Blatic’s 
“Grammaire des Arts du Dessin” will show. Where 
eminent theorists are so absolutely at variance in defining 
even the elementary bases from which all their conclusions 
are deduced, the student seeking for practical results—for 
certain scientific facts which shall serve as a foundation 
upon which to build up all experience—may well hesitate 
in hopeless bewilderment. This strife of theorists should, 
however, furnish yet another argument in support of those 
who justly contend that no grouping of colour in obedience 
to scientific theory, be it ever so unimpeachable, will satis- 
factorily replace the intuition of the true colourist, though 
it may aid and fortify that intuition. 


Now that Mr. Walter Armstrong has come to the sup- 
port of Mr. Graves, the new edition of “ Bryan’s Dictionary 
of Painters and Engravers” (George Bell and Sons) is 
making more satisfactory progress. And not only in 
respect to conditions of publication is there a marked im- 
provement, but the editing of the book itself is more 
thorough, and effected with greater judgment, though the 
writing is sometimes a little loose. The mechanical portion 
of the work, as might have been expected, is admirably 
done: errors in the last edition corrected, Ottley — the 
supplementary volume — incorporated (so far as circum- 
stances allow), and outstanding omissions remedied. But, 
besides all this, excellent judgment has on the whole been 
exercised, and a due sense of proportion has been observed. 
There are exceptions to this, however, as for example in 
the case of Sir Robert Porter, to whom a column of de- 
scription is devoted, while Paul Potter’s life is dismissed in 
half that space. The special signed articles are on Pisano, 
Poussin, Prud’hon, Francia, Raimondi (with a catalogue of 
308 of his plates), Reni (with a capital list of works), Rigaud, 
and Rembrandt—who, by the way, in accordance with the 
principle adopted by the compilers, is catalogued under the 
name of Rijn. In spite of all minor defects, however, we 
shall evidently soon have a “Bryan” that was worth our 
waiting forty years for. 


M. Verestchagin’s twopenny pamphlet on “ Progress in 
Art” must not be valued at its nominal cost. It is a very 
thoughtful little tract, issued as an appendix to his elabo- 
rate Exhibition Catalogue ; and if he falls foul of the Old 
Masters, it is certainly with some show of reason. He 
tilts chiefly at the false lighting so often to be found in the 


‘greatest works in which out-of-door effects are introduced 


—the result, he asserts, of the pictures being painted in 
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dimly-lighted studios ; and he quotes Titian’s and Rubens’ 
famous pictures of the “ Assumption ” and Leonardo’s “ La 
Joconde” as universally-known cases in point. Evidently 
ignoring Mr. Whistler’s “ Sarasate,” he declares, “un- 
doubtedly the new school of painters will render a service 
to art by taking men out of the darkness of attics and 
cellars into the clear light of gardens,” and argues in favour 
of painting portraits without “the very bright lights and 
very black artificial grounds ” of tradition. M. Verestchagin 
also proclaims against “dramatic exaggeration,” and calls 
upon his readers to reject inherited ideas. M. Verestchagin 
is a bold man, but does he really expect that people will 
give up their faith in the infallibility of the “Old Masters” 
at his bidding? 


One of the principal and most satisfactory features of 
the Edinburgh Exhibition of last year was certainly the 
excellent loan collection of French and Dutch pictures by 
modern masters, so that the “ Memorial Catalogue,” pub- 
lished by David Douglas, at the University Press, isa happy 
thought. It is a sumptuous work, produced with all the 
“luxe ”—and a little more—to which the present generation 
have been so generously treated. The catalogue is furnished 
with excellent introductory biographies and useful descrip- 
tive notes from the very competent pen of Mr. W. E. Henley, 
and is illustrated with half a hundred sketches and four- 
teen etchings hors texte, after the pictures. Mr. Hole, 
A.R.S.A., who is responsible for the majority of the illus- 
trations, is hardly so successful as the editor or the printer, 
for although he has succeeded in translating the manver 
and feeling of some of the masters with remarkable truth 
—and especially is this the case with Corot—there is a 
scratchiness and amateurishness about a number of them 
that prove him no great adept in the pure art of etching 
—that is to say, in point of manipulative skill. This, 
however, in no way militates against the volume as a 
valuable reference book. But why does Mr. Henley adhere 
to the fiction of “One of the Committee,” instead of frankly 
saying “ Mr. Hamilton Bruce”? Besides, such little slips 
as that in which the “ Landscape with Bridge” by Dau- 
bigny is not recognised as Mantes, cannot but detract from 
the merit of this otherwise acceptable volume. 


The admirable exhibition of the work of “Engravers of 
the Nineteenth Century,” now open at M. Georges Petit’s 
gallery in Paris, has suggested a happy idea to the pro- 
moters. They are publishing for the benefit of the visitors 
a series of leaflet biographies, each one dealing separately 
with the life and work of the great engravers. The first 
subject is Pannier, an excellent artist, who is generally 
ignored by the compilers of dictionaries, who even in the 
new edition of Bryan receives no mention; so that these 
little publications promise to be of value. Pannier’s wife, 
it is interesting to add, was the only female engraver of 
eminence that modern times have known. She died in 
1881. 


Although he has little fresh to tell us about the painter, 
yet in “J. L. E. Meissonier ” (Art Annual : Virtue and Co.) 
Mr. Lionel Robinson repeats pleasantly all that has been 
said before of “the greatest little artist of the century,” 
classifying his information conveniently, and interspersing, 
and so expanding, it with original criticisms of value and 
other interesting chat. The illustrations, which are pro- 
fuse, are disappointing, for the small process blocks are 
poor, and most of the other engravings have appeared before 
—in Goupil’s “ Grands Peintres ” and elsewhere. 
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A number of seasonable books for boys are published 
by Messrs. Blackie and Son, all of them illustrated, and 
most of them “ pictured ” with notable success. Mr. G. A. 
Henty, the veteran war correspondent and author of a 
score of popular books for lads, appears to be the favourite 
author ; and Mr. Gordon Browne, the accomplished son of 
an accomplished father, is the favourite illustrator. Mr. 
Browne is a facile draughtsman, with a strong sense of the 
picturesque, to whom neither the portrayal of character 
nor the representation of unusual scenes or costumes seems 
to present any difficulties worth mentioning. It remains 
to be seen how he comes out of his new great task—the 
illustrating of Messrs. Henry Irving and Frank Marshall’s 
edition of Shakespeare that is on the eve of publication. 
It is not a little interesting to observe the strength of 
heredity in many of the plates before us, some of which 
might almost have been drawn by Phiz pére instead of Phiz 
Jils. For instance, the duel scene in “ Bonnie Prince Charlie” 
is in attitude, type, method, touch and all as much like 
Hablot Knight Browne as it is like his son. The same criti- 
cism applies to Mr. Brooks’s “Chivalric Days,” where the 
pictures are not old blocks by other hands ; and; above all, 
to the capital “Seven Wise Scholars,” by “ Ascott R. Hope.” 
This book of Mr. Hope Moncrieff’s is a genuinely comic 
production—a sort of cross between “Tom Brown,” “ Alice 
in Wonderland,” and “ The Arabian Nights ;” and here Mr 
Browne’s illustrations prove him one of the funniest and 
most ingenious draughtsmen of the day. Mr. Solomon J. 
Solomon has executed the drawings for Mr. Henty’s “ For 
the Temple: a Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem ;” but the 
engraving of them must be a sore disappointment to the 
artist. The text of all these books—with which, indeed, 


- we have little to do here—is of the exciting, instructive, 


and highly moral kind that forms the delight of the ordi- 
nary fourteen-year-old schoolboy. 


Mr. Sweetland’s “Tom’s Adventures in Search of Shadow- 
land” (T. Fisher Unwin) is a charming little fairy - tale, 


- written strictly on “Alice in Wonderland” lines; while 


there is more intention than achievement in Mr. Homére’s 
fanciful illustrations. “The Willoughby Captains ” (Hodder 
and Stoughton) is a “school story” of the usual type, by 
Mr. Talbot Reed—wholesome and boyish, but Mr. Pearse’s 
drawings (themselves not very well executed) have been 
badly treated by the engraver. Another work of the same 
class, but designed apparently for girls, is Miss Doudney’s 
“A Son of the Morning ”—a pretty tale unaffectedly told. 
Dr. Macaulay’s “ Wonderful Stories of Daring, Enterprise, 
and Adventure” (same publishers) consist for the most 
part of old familiar tales, re-told with great energy and 
brightness. The illustrations (by many hands) are hardly 
up to the high average excellence of the letterpress. 


It is satisfactory to observe year by year the steady 
progress made in chromo-lithography and the kindred pro- 
cesses in their application to Christmas books and Christmas 
cards. Of the books, those published by Hildesheimer and 
Faulkner show, perhaps, the best results. “Cape Town 
Dicky ” contains Miss Alice Havers’s prettiest work, charm- 
ingly reproduced, whether in colour or monochrome. 
These pictures of ideal child-life are varied by Mr. Ernest 
Wilson’s vignettes of landscape and natural history sub- 
jects. “Rhymes and Roses,” with verses suited to 
children’s tastes, is illustrated in a similar style by 
Messrs. Simmons and Wilson, but is not quite up to the 
level of Miss Havers’s work. “The Star of Bethlehem ” is 
illustrated with monotint reproductions after Miss Ellen 
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Edwards's clever drawings, and would be welcomed with 
morbid delight by children of a rather melancholy turn. 
The woodcuts after Mr. John Staples’s vignettes are to the 
art-lover the most attractive portion of the volume. Mr. 
Charles Gregory, Mr. Frederick Hines, and Mr. Ernest 
Wilson have combined forces over Goldsmith’s “ Deserted 


Village.” The artistic result is very satisfactory ; but, as - 


the pictures and text are printed in sepia on dark-tinted 
paper, we rise from the re-perusal of the none-too-lively 
poem with the sense of a chastened heart. 


“Treasures of Art and Song” (Griffith, Farran and 
Co.), edited by Mr. Robert Mack, is another well-produced 
and seasonable volume, the pictures of which are printed in 
monotint, Although we would not insist that all the illus- 
trations are “ treasures of art,” many of them are the good 
average work of Mr. Clausen, Miss Gow, and Mr. Fred. 
Hines. “Through the Year” (same publishers) is of the 
same character of illustrations, accompanied by “elegant 
extracts” from the poets. 


ENGRAVINGS AND PRINTS. 


Mr. Whistler has issued a brown paper portfolio of half 
a dozen “ Notes,” reproduced in marvellous facsimile by 
Boussod, Valadon and Co. These “ Notes” are delightful 
sketches in Indian ink and crayon, masterly so far as they 
go—but, then, they go such a little way. Although the 


“ Nocturne ” can, with a little imagination, be accepted as a 


perfectly truthful night-effect, no such acceptance of “ truth” 
can be accorded to the “Gaiety Stage-door.” The whole 
thing is of the slightest, but admirably “suggestive ”—so 
much so, indeed, as to constitute a reductio ad absurdum 
of the artist’s all-pervading theory. The body and legs of 
a horse naturally suggest the head and tail (which here are 
omitted) ; and a doorway and a window lead the imagina- 
tion in the direction of a house. But, however well the 
indications are carried out, and however delightfully they 
may be drawn, the “Notes” can only be regarded as 
painter’s raw material, interesting as correct sketches, but 
unworthy the glories of facsimile reproduction and im- 
posing margin. The “Old Battersea Bridge” is a capital 
reminiscence in crayon, and the “ Limehouse ”—as nearly 
finished a drawing as can be expected from the artist—well 
composed, and drawn with power and feeling. The chief 
honours of the portfolio, however, belong to the publishers. 
We all knew what Mr. Whistler could do—and he has 
done better—but lithography has never before touched a 
higher point. 


Never since the fashion of distributing “ wish-cards” at 
Christmas has prevailed have the taste and ingenuity of 
publishers been so severely and so successfully taxed as 
at the present season. Chromo-lithography, photogravure, 
photography on “ opal,” woodcut, and engraving are among 
the processes pressed into the service, and the result is a 
harvest of those pretty and dainty nothings and “kick- 
shaws” which have become the objects in late years of 
very large and important industries. Boussod, Valadon 
and Co. follow up their last year’s venture by issuing a 
long series of miniature photogravures after celebrated and 
popular pictures. Although only a few inches square, they 
reproduce the pictures with remarkable fidelity ; while their 
being printed in colour renders their appearance still more 
attractive. Among those who have made successful designs 
for Hildesheimer and Faulkner are Miss Alice Havers, Mr. 
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Charles Robertson, R.W.S., Miss Jane Dealy, Mr. G. G. 
Kilburne, and Mr. Sigmund. In some cases the “cards” 
have developed into books, on which an infinity of care 
has been bestowed—pleasant to look at, but of singularly 
little profit to read. 





NOTABILIA. 


Lectures on art and artists too often fail for lack of pro- 
per illustration, for it is impossible by mere word-painting 
to demonstrate the merits and failings of an artist’s work 
to the most intelligent audience. A lecturer may tell us 
where a painter was born, and to whom he owed his edu- 
cation, but he cannot tell us what he achieved ; this we 
must see and study for ourselves, or we can never under- 
stand it. Mr. T. Matesdorf, therefore, who is delivering a 
course of lectures on Raphael at Steinway Hall, is well- 
advised in setting before his hearers reproductions by lime- 
light of Raphael’s pictures and drawings, instead of confining 
himself to biographical details and picturesque description. 
This graphic method enables him not only to justify his 
own criticisms, but by placing Raphael’s work side by side 
with that of Timoteo Viti, or Perugino, to show how far the 
pupil resembled, how far he differed from, his masters. 
There is one shortcoming which Mr. Matesdorf shares with 
many other lecturers—a tendency, namely, to regard his 
subject with a naive awe and mystic wonderment. He is 
as much surprised, for instance, at any advance in technique 
or fresh motif introduced by Raphael, as a mother is with 
her child when it begins to walk, though the development 
is natural in either case. 

Mr. Frank Dicksee, A.R.A., writes to us to point out 
that the picture of “Lady Teazle,” in the Adelaide Art 
Gallery, which we recently ascribed to him, is the work 
of his father, Mr. T. F. Dicksee. 


OBITUARY. 

We have to announce the death of Louis Gallait, whose 
illness from pneumonia we recorded last month. With 
him passes away the most remarkable figure in Belgian art 
of the last half a century, for from 1836, when he made his 


first great success with “Tasso in his Cell”—being then 


only twenty-six years of age—to the present year he domi- 
nated the Flemish school of painting. His three greatest 
works (those on which his reputation rests and by which 
he will be most worthily remembered) are “The Abdi- 
cation of Charles V.,” “The Last Moments of Egmont,” 
and “The Lying in State of Egmont and De Horn”—all 
three of them produced within a period of about ten years. 
In 1869 he was elected an Honorary Foreign member of 
the Royal Academy, to whose exhibition in 1872 he sent 
three works : “ Peace,” “ War,” and a portrait of his grand- 
daughter ; but we believe he has not exhibited in Burlington 
House on any other occasion. In 1870 he was nominated 
a Foreign Associate of the Paris Beaux-Arts, and at various 
times received the numerous Orders and medals conferred 
abroad on eminent painters. A scholar of varied attain- 
ments, Louis Gallait rendered the highest service to his 
country’s art by bringing the lessons of the unimpassioned 
Delacroix—whose follower he was—to combat and rout the 
hysterical and exaggerated school of Wappers, which had 
for some time been parading under the self-assumed title 
of “ national.” 


Charles Pillet, the Christie of Paris, has just died in 
impoverished circumstances, owing, it is said, to ill-judged 
speculations in pictures. 
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PRIZE-DAY AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

To those who watch the progress of art in England the 
biennial distribution of prizes to the successful students of 
the Royal Academy schools this year was an exceptionally 
interesting event, for never within recent years has com- 
petition been so keen, the exhibits so meritorious, or the 
losers’ best work so equal in artistic effect to that of the 
winners. The Council evidently awarded the prizes not so 
much to the best picture or sculpture as to the best “ school- 
piece” not to that which showed the best pictorial effect, 
but to that which displayed the most knowledge and the 
most fact. It was, perhaps, owing to forgetfulness of this 
principle that Mr. Margetson and Mr. Paget among the 
painters and Mr. Pegram among the sculptors failed to 
receive any official recognition ; but we may safely look to 
them to do admirable work in the future equally with their 
victors. The prize-winners were headed by Mr. Arthur T. 
Nowei! with a “double first.” He carried off the Gold 
Medal and Travelling Studentship (£200)—subject, “ Cap- 
tives”—as well as the Turner Gold Medal and Scholar- 
ship (£50)—“ Sunset after a Storm ;” Mr. C. W. Bartlett 
in the former competition gaining a proxime accessit. 
Mr. Carlill won the Creswick Prize (£30) — subject, 
“An Old Water-mill;” Mr. Alfred Sykes the Silver 
Medal and Prize (£25) for a cartoon of a draped figure 
—subject, “Demosthenes on the Sea-shore;” and Mr. 
William Littler the Armitage Prize (£30) and Bronze 
Medal with his monochrome design of “Jehu and Jezebel.” 
Mr. William Stephens gained the prize (£40) with his 
design of “Summer,” for the decoration of a portion of a 
public building, which is so good that the Royal Academy 
has commissioned him to carry it out in a public building 
to be decided upon. The composition is of rare beauty and 
skill, not unsuggestive of Mr. Albert Moore in style, and is 
less the work of a student than of a finished and accom- 
plished artist. The sculpture prize, Gold Medal and 
Travelling Studentship (£200), was won by Mr. George 
Frampton with his “Act of Mercy”—a charming group, 
full of tender feeling and anatomical knowledge, but not 
comparable to Mr. Pegram’s “ Death Liberating a Prisoner” 
for dignity, impressiveness, and style. Mr. Robert 
Schultz took the Gold Medal and Travelling Studentship 
(£200) in architecture with his design for a railway ter- 
minus—a simple, consummate piece of work, unassuming, 
satisfying, and effective. The four Landseer scholarships 
(£40 each, tenable for two years) were gained by Messrs. 
Herbert Draper and Ernest Appleby for painting, and 
Messrs. John and Stephens for sculpture. The prize-giving 
over, Sir Frederick Leighton proceeded to deliver his 
presidential address, dealing this year with the develop- 
ment of Tuscan Art and the part it played in civic life. 
On the following Monday night the “Students’ Supper” 
took place at the Victoria Hotel, and was attended by some 
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two hundred and fifty hosts and guests. Mr. Solomon J. 
Solomon was in the chair, and was supported by Sir 
Frederick Leighton and many Academicians. 





NEW ACQUISITIONS AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

The pictures just hung at the National Gallery consti- 
tute an even better record than that to which attention was 
called last month, inasmuch as the British section has been 
enriched by four notable additions. These all hang in 
Room XVIII. Three of them are by Constable, the gift of 
Miss Isabel Constable—the most important, in point of size, 
being the well-known “ The Salt-Box, Hampstead ” (1,236). 
This is perhaps the most highly-finished work the artist 
produced, as it is certainly one of the most beautiful. Then 
comes “ View of the House in which the Artist was Born” 
(1,235), which is certainly more historically interesting than 
characteristic. Finally, we have the strong and breezy 
little “‘ View on Hampstead Heath ” (1,237), a very fine piece 
of colour, with a splendid sky. These new presentations 
encourage us to hope that before long we may see a room 
in the National Gallery devoted entirely to the works of 
Constable. An extremely fine portrait of Sir Samuel 
Romilly (1,238) has been presented by Mr. Charles Romilly, 
making the fifth canvas we possess in Trafalgar Square 
from the brush of Sir Thomas Lawrence. It is a beau- 
tifully and simply painted head of a refined, gentle, and 
intellectual man—evidently a production of the artist’s 
best period. It was engraved as a frontispiece to the 
great lawyer’s biography, written by his son. From the 
Walker Fund the Director has made two purchases of 
foreign masters. The first is a “ Portrait of a Gentleman” 
(1,232), by the great engraver Heinrich Aldegrever, and has 
been placed in Room XII. It is remarkably carefully 
painted in the dry, hard manner of the early German school, 
and from its extraordinary resemblance to his celebrated 
plate of John of Leyden in pose, dress, and feature—even 
to the rings on his fingers—we are inclined to the belief that 
this also is a portrait of the chief of the Anabaptists. Like 
the portrait in the Lichtenstein Gallery, the sitter holds a 
carnation in his left hand. But in face of the existence of 
only half a dozen authentic oil-pictures by Aldegrever 
being known, Sir Frederick Burton has been careful to 
merely “attribute” the work to the painter. Can this be 
the portrait of “John of Leyden,” we wonder, which at 
Baron Heath's sale in 1879 fetched £46% In a corner of 
Room. I. is the new picture attributed to Ghirlandaio, 
“Portrait of a Girl” (1,230). It is the head and bust of a 
girl dressed in a red bodice overlaid with muslin. The 
flesh-painting is much lighter and clearer than that in the 
large and undoubtedly original work by Michelangelo’s 
teacher which hangs near—“ The Procession to Calvary ;” 
but the peculiar manner of dressing the hair curiously 
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conceals the ears in both cases, and the rich, transparent 
eolour is as pure in the one picture as in the other. 








THE CLASSICAL RELIEFS AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

The authorities of the British Museum are to be con- 
gratulated on having at last brought to light from the dark 
recesses of their cellars an excellent collection of classical 
reliefs. Many. of these interesting specimens of the 
domestic art of the Greeks and Romans have been hidden 
away underground for a century, and though they are not 
of uniform merit, they are at least worthy to be placed 
where they can be seen and studied. From an artistic as 
well as from a literary point of view the Greek Sepulchral 
Stelz undoubtedly claim the greatest attention. Though 
executed by artists or artisans, whose very names are un- 
known, and hardly possessing distinction of style, they are 
full of a refinement and restraint which we look for in vain 
in later works, even of a more ambitious character. It is 
important, too, to note the graceful and kindly idea of 
death which the Greeks manifested on their tombstones. 
There is here no undue wailing, no luxury of grief ; the 
dead man is simply represented as busied in those pursuits 
which engrossed him while alive, or else as taking a digni- 


‘fied farewell of his friends. Thus; on a relief from Athens, 


which, both in pose and modelling, recalls the work of 
Praxiteles, an athlete is holding a strigil; on another, 
which is poor in style, and contains, unintentionally no 
doubt, an element of burlesque, Jason, a physician, is 
examining a patient ; while Xantippos, who was either a 
student of anatomy or a martyr to lameness, is holding up 
a foot : in the latter case the foot is what the grammarians 
would call “the part affected.” Among the scenes of 
parting, the Rhodian relief, representing a mounted warrior 
taking leave of his wife, is full of genuine feeling, and there 
is much sturdy manliness in the vase, on which two parting 
warriors are figured. The farewell scene in high relief 
from Delos is too dry and academical in style, suggesting 
as it does, especially in its anatomy, the Polyclitean canon. 
Before leaving the sepulchral monuments we must say a 
word about the fragment from Ephesus—two heads nestled 
together—which seems to us to have more pathos than any- 
thing in the gallery. Of secular art there are not so many 
satisfactory examples, but attention should be directed to 
the disk-shaped relief, representing a boy playing the pipes, 
a work full of charm, and to the several friezes belonging to 
the Roman period. Of the latter, the Cupids with armour 
from Tusculum, and the groups of Amazons, are wonder- 
fully delicate, and fulfil in an admirable manner the 
conditions of decorative art. 


THE FORTHCOMING EXHIBITION AT MUNICH. 

Great preparations are being made all over Germany 
for the National Exhibition of Industrial Art to be held at 
Munich during the presentyear. Unlike former similar en- 
terprises,which have been not only under royal patronage, but 
under the immediate supervision of the Bavarian Govern- 
ment, the forthcoming exhibition is promoted chiefly by 
national committees, which have already been formed for 
the purpose in Dresden, Carlsruhe, Darmstadt, Frankfort, 
Stuttgart, and other places; while at Nuremberg the 
managers of the School of Industrial Art have undertaken 
the arrangement of a collective exhibit. The remarkable 
progress which has been made in Germany during the last 
decade in all the chief industrial centres (thanks, in a great 
measure, to such model establishments as the new Kunst- 
gewerbe Museum of Berlin, the Germanic Museum of 


Nuremberg, the Bavarian Museum of Munich, and many 
similar if more modest establishments) should, if ade- 
quately illustrated in the forthcoming exhibition, suffice to 
make it of more than common interest, more particularly 
in those branches to which the revival of the style of the 
German Renaissance has lent a special attraction. It does 
not appear from the preliminary announcements whether 
the scheme includes a section devoted to the fine arts 
proper, otherwise than as applied to industrial uses. It is 
to be hoped that this will be the case, seeing that the 
singular metamorphosis which is now being effected by the 
most modern schools of painting of Munich in German art 
has not yet been illustrated in a collection of first-rate 
extent and importance. 


EXHIBITIONS OF THE MONTH. 

Mr. Russell Dowson’s drawings, chiefly illustrative of 
Eton, which have been exhibited at the Fine Art Society’s 
rooms are of very unequal merit. The sketches of Eton 
at close quarters and of Eton at a distance are almost in- 
variably excellent, and Mr. Dowson’s treatment. of old red- 
brick walls, arches, and gables is admirable ; witness the 
several drawings of the Head-master’s house, and of old 
houses and gateways. Some distant views of the College, 
with its irregular masses of turrets and chimneys, are full 
of suggestiveness ; but Mr. Dowson has a tendency now and 
again to be a little heavy and rigid. His “ Windsor Castle 
in the Distance” is an example in point. The same ten- 
dency is noticeable in some of his sketches of St. Raphael, 
Fréjus, and St. Vaast La Hogue; but one or two woodland 
bits are in his better manner. 


Messrs. Boussod, Valadon, and Co. have recently brought 
together in one of their galleries a collection of oil-paintings 
by an American artist, Mr. E. Aubrey Hunt, presenting 
scenes on the Seine and Marne. If these works fail to fulfil 
the expectations aroused by Mr. Wedmore’s daintily written 
advertisement which precedes the catalogue, they give 
evidence of sound training in the French school, and dis- 
play a measure of that breadth of execution and unity of 
general tone which we are entitled to look for under such 
circumstances. Mr. Hunt reproduces unaffectedly and 
truthfully—according to his means—what he sees ; but he 
fails to impress deeply, because he has evidently received 
in his study of nature no very deep or personal impres- 
sion. On the other hand, although he is strongly under 
the influence of the elder Daubigny and of Corot, while in 
some few transcripts of river-life he follows a trifle heavily 
in the wake of the ¢mpressionnistes, his work is no mere 
pastiche or direct imitation of French art, as is that of 
so many among his fellow-countrymen. A marked excep- 
tion is, however, the “Evening,” which, had it been in- 
spired by nature instead of by that great interpreter of 
nature, Corot, would arouse high hopes ; it is, however, so 
undisguised an imitation of that master that, charming and 
genuinely moving as is the twilight scene presented, we 
cannot accord to it so high a place as a work of art as we 
should desire to do. Mr. Hunt shows, especially in the 
“Mouth of the Seine,” considerable skill in the drawing 
and painting of a cloud-laden sky. 


Mr. Dunthorne has been showing in Vigo Street a 
collection of fifty or sixty water-colour sketches on the 
Venetian Lagoons, by Mr. Wilfrid Ball, which are some- 
what above the average of those pictorial impressions of 
Venice which are to be seen in almost every gallery. Mr. 
Ball has been very successful in reproducing the pearly- 
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grey atmospheres, the weird filmy mists of evening, and the 
orange-tawny tints of sunset, which are so characteristic 
of Venice. He is never so happy as when he is washing in 
the cold grey lights of early morning when the dawn has 
just broken over the Campanile of St. Mark, or the mists 
of after-sunset, so full of suggestiveness, upon the lagoons. 
When he leaves the canals Mr. Ball is less at home, and his 
street-bits have hardly the true Venetian savour. 


The interest attaching to the exhibition of the Langham 
Sketching Club, recently held at Mr. Arthur Vokins’s 
Gallery, is rather antiquarian and historical than artistic. 
“The Langham,” which was founded fifty-eight years ago 
by eight young artists, who sought, on the sharing system, 
to economise the expenses of a living model that was neces- 
sary for their study, was the first of the kind in England, 
and may be regarded as the parent of the host of kindred 
institutions in this country and America. “The Langham” 
has met ever since on three nights a week, and can boast of 
being the point de départ not only of many of our most 
eminent artists, but of most of our best models. The 
drawings exhibited include the work of C. Miiller, Fred 
Walker, A.R.A., J. Pinwell, P. Poole, R.A., Louis Haghe, 
J. R. Planché, G. Lance, J. D. Harding, Mark Anthony, 
“Phiz,” and J. Holland, as well as of Messrs. H. S. Marks, 
R.A., Vicat Cole, R.A., B. W. Leader, A.R.A., John Tenniel, 
Carl Haag, Charles Keene, and Charles Cattermole—the 
latter the Secretary, who has for many years been the 
guardian and guiding spirit of the club. The drawings are 
all “early,” and in so far extremely instructive to those 
whom development of style particularly interests. 


REVIEWS. 


Since 1623, when the “first folio” made its appearance, 
up to 1861, no fewer than two hundred and sixty-three 
complete editions of Shakspere’s works have been pub- 
lished ; while some seven hundred and fifty more of the 
separate plays have issued from the press. Yet it may fairly 
be asserted that if the completed series of “The Interna- 
tional Shakspere” carry out the promise of “King Henry IV.” 
(Cassell and Co.), now lying before us, they will all of them 
be surpassed in beauty of print, paper, and general “ get-up,” 
as well as in interest and average excellence of illustration. 
As editor, Dr. Dowden, a Shaksperean scholar of accom- 
plishment and reputation, has provided a very readable and 
reasonably learned introduction to the play—which, how- 
ever, is a matter hardly likely to detain the possessor of 
this imposing folio, who will hasten to an examination. 
The text is finely printed in black, with headings in red, on 
the thickest of Whatman paper ; but the illustrations are 
of course the chief attraction. They comprise twelve 
designs, reproduced in photogravure, by Herr Eduard 
Griitzner, whose complete and thoroughly English realisa- 
tion of the face, form, and character of Falstaff has long 
been accepted in this country, while his general style of work 
is fairly well known to the readers of THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 
The scenes selected for illustration by the artist are drawn 
from the most essential portions of the play, but those in 
which the Fat Knight figures are nearly always the most 
successful: Falstaff boasting, Falstaff fuddled, Falstaff 
bantering—an admirable piece of character-drawing—-Fal- 
staff soldiering, puzzling, struggling, enrolling his regiment, 
or carousing, are nearly uniformly good. The other draw- 
ings are well composed, and the costumes are in all cases 
correct ; but there is perhaps less vigour in some of the 
scenes than in those we have mentioned. Herr Griitzner 
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is particularly happy in his disposition of light and shade, 
but the peculiarity of his “ground” has somewhat impaired - 
the sharpness of the black-and-white—a slight fault, and 
the only one we can find. 


If “The International Shakspere” is the art-lover’s 
edition, “The Henry Irving Shakespeare” (Blackie and 
Son), of which the first volume has just made its appear- 
ance, may be called the intellectual reader's edition. Mr. 
Irving, while respecting the original text, has confined his 
attention to marking it for stage-representation and home- 
reading, so that speeches not demanded by the action or 
undesirable “in the parlour” may be omitted without 
serious damage to the play. Mr. Frank Marshall has pro- 
vided brief but admirable introductions—literary, stage- 
historical, and critical—to each play, with a map of the 
country in which the scene is laid, copious notes, and lists 
of words peculiar to that play, and cf original emendations, 
suggested and adopted: the whole distinctly popular in 
manner and execution. But Mr. Gordon Browne’s share in 
the production concerns us most. To each of the plays in 
the volume—including “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” “The 
Comedy of Errors,” “The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and “King Henry VI., Part I.”—he 
has provided an etching (which might just as well have 
been a woodcut for all the effect got out of it), with an 
aggregate of sixty-four illustrations in the text. He has 
come triumphantly out of his task, for to illustrate the 
various plays of Shakespeare with drawings from the 
pencil-point, even though they be comparatively unam- 
bitious in size and method, is an h<rculean undertaking. 
Mr. Browne has for some time. been known as a draughts- 
man of great refinement and spirit, with a keen sense of the 
picturesque, and endowed with unusual facility and delicacy 
of touch. His last work shows him, within a specified 
limit, as a “pencil artist” of resource, well informed as to 
the archeology of his subject, and capable of entering into 
the spirit of his author. For all that, he not unfrequently 
fails in fully realising character, and in producing the 
utmost effect from his design. 


We have seldom seen a clumsier piece of book-making 
than Mr. Tirebuck’s “ Master-Minds of Art,” which has just 
been published by T. Fisher Unwin. In spite of its am- 
bitious title, this work is nothing more than a collection of 
disconnected biographical essays, compiled from the most 
accessible sources, and displaying neither originality of treat- 
ment nor artistic appreciation. The author has attempted to 
give a unity to his subject by a particularly fatuous introduc- 
tion, in which he states that the eight painters whom he has 
chosen for discussion “ may be regarded as the eight parts 
of speech in the one great language of pictorial art” ! The 
value of Mr. Tirebuck’s criticism may be gauged by the 
fact that he not only classes Doré as a “ master-mind” with 
Velasquez, Diirer, and Rembrandt, but apparently gives the 
great French draughtsman precedence over these and all 
other artists. The text is embellished with a frontispiece 
which has no connection with it, and eight portraits which 
are so badly reproduced as to be almost worthless. 


Mr. R. Phené Spiers, the author of “ Architectural 
Drawing” (Cassell and Co.), is qualified, by his long 
experience as Master of the Architectural School at the 
Royal Academy, to speak with authority on the subject 
of architectural drawing. He has dealt fully with all 
the main branches into which the study divides itself, 
and has given sensible and sound advice upon each. He 
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has further had the good fortune to obtain excellent 
-examples of the several kinds of drawings, which are 
admirably reproduced, making the volume a most attrac- 
tive as well as useful addition to an architect’s library. 
There is, of course, some degree of risk that the study 
of such works as this may lead the student to dwell too 
much upon the importance of mere drawing. It cannot 
be too often asserted that architectural drawing is nothing 
more than a means to an end, and that the only legitimate 
criterion of a building is its appearance in brick and stone. 
Still, as whatever has to be done at all may as well be done 
thoroughly, and as architectural drawing, though but an 
instrument in the hands of an architect, is nevertheless an 
important one and indispensable, we may, with only some 
degree of precaution, welcome this book as a most work- 
manlike essay on the mécanique of architecture. 


“ Johannes Brahms,” by Hermann Deiters (T. Fisher 
Unwin), is a critical musical biography ; being written by 
a friend, however, during the subject’s life-time, its lauda- 
tory tone is liable to misconstruction. The author examines 
and analyses the composer’s works, and comes to the con- 
clusion that Brahms possesses higher qualities than any 
since Beethoven. The translation has been well done by 
Mrs. Newmarch. 


NOTABILIA. 


Mr. W. Holman Hunt has been elected a full Member 
of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, after 
having been for eighteen years an Associate. 

A considerable number of the most important and most 
attractive pictures from the Manchester Exhibition have 
been obtained by Mr. Whitworth Wallis as a loan collection 
at the Birmingham Municipal Art Gallery. 

M. Emile Wauters has, by a large majority, been elected 
“Correspondant de l’Académie des Beaux-Arts,” in place 
of M. de Keyser, recently deceased. The other candidates 
were Mr. Kerkomer and M. Verlat of Antwerp. 

Mr. Watts, after declining an offer of £3,000 from the 
City of Manchester for his “Love and Death,” has pre- 
sented the picture—his masterpiece—to the Whitworth 
Committee in that city for their museum. It is in many 
respects the best of the replicas he has painted of the same 
subject. 

The Common Council of the City of London has happily 
come back on its former resolution that a surveyor could 
with advantage fill the office of architect. Perhaps the 
mischief wrought by the establishment of this doctrine by 
another great Corporation has dictated the change of front. 
In any case, a successor to the late Sir Horace Jones is to 
be appointed. 

Mr. Harry Furniss has received the commission to design 
the Diploma for the Manchester Exhibition, and has already 
carried out his task. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Linley Sambourne was the author of the “ Fisheries” 
Diploma, so that the pre-eminence of Punch as a school of 
design, pure in drawing as well as ingenious in arrange- 
ment, seems to have received the certificate of the au- 
thorities. 

Mr. F. Goodall, R.A., is engaged on the most important 
work he has yet undertaken, and for which he has been pre- 
paring for some years. The subject is “ Christ Healing the 
Sick.” The canvas is fourteen feet long by eight feet in 
height, and is filled with no less than twenty-two full-length 
figures. It is the intention of the “patron” who has com- 
missioned the picture to offer it for exhibition for a year 
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or two at the People’s Palace before hanging it in its per- 
manent home. 


So Ockwells, in spite of every endeavour, is to be de- 
stroyed—at least, in part. This house, an absolutely unique 
specimen of medizeval domestic architecture of the middle 
of the fifteenth century, is to be demolished in part to make 
way for “agricultural cottages,” which might just as well, 
and better, be built elsewhere ; and its splendidly-carved 
foliated barge-boards, its great wainscoted hall and musi- 
cians’ gallery, and its square-bayed window are ruthlessly 
condemned, while landlord and tenant are squabbling over 
the stained-glass windows—which have not been there for 
fifteen years. It is extremely to be regretted that Mr. 
Morris’s Society could not preserve entire for art-lovers and 
antiquaries this great ornament of East Berkshire. 





OBITUARY. 


Signor Giovanni B. Amendola died at Naples, on the 
17th ult., at the early age of thirty-nine years. His 
death will be heard of with keen regret, for the sculptor 
was an artist of remarkable achievement and unusual pro- 
mise. From 1879 onwards he exhibited seven works at the _ 
Royal Academy—all of them busts, in bronze, marble, and 
terra-cotta ; including, besides a couple of ideal subjects, 
portraits of Herr Henschel, Lady Brooke, Miss Lehmann, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Alma-Tadema. In 1884 Mr. Alma- 
Tadema returned the courtesy by painting the portrait of 
Signor Amendola—in our opinion the finest work of the 
kind from his brush—and the gentle and thoughtful face 
(superbly modelled), surmounted by a red fez, which hung 
on the walls of the Grosvenor Gallery in that year haunts 
the memory of all who saw it. The deceased artist was at 
work up to the time of his death. 


The death of Mr. George Christie removes a very 
prominent figure—though for the last quarter of a century 
an entirely silent one—from the art-world. His father was 
the second of his line in the great ‘auctioneering firm of 
“ Christie’s,” a scholar of high attainments and an author of 
repute. He sent his son early to Eton, whence, after a few 
years, the lad passed into the business, and in 1830 took 
his position at the head of the house, and, indeed, of his 
profession absolutely. He continued the traditions of the 
firm till 1860, when, handing over his hammer to the 
present Mr. James Christie, he took up his abode on his 
estate near Norwich, and died at the age of seventy-six. 


The death is also announced of M. Philippe Rousseau, 
“the Modern Chardin,” at Acquigny, in his seventy-second 
year. Up till 1841 he was known as a landscapist ; during 
a period of transition he painted portraits ; and finally he 
settled down as a painter of still-life and domestic animals. 
The best of his pictures belong to Baroness de Rothschild, 
but those in the Luxembourg—“ Un Imposteur” and “ Le 
Rat retiré du Monde ”—are very fine examples of his work. 
The deceased artist, who was the pupil of Gros and Bertin, 
obtained a third-class medal in 1845, and a first-class three 
years later, as well as second and first-class medals at the 
International Exhibitions of 1865 and 1878 respectively. 
He gained his ribbon in 1852, and received promotion as 
Officer of the Legion of Honour in 1870, 

We have to record the death of Mrs. Collier, the wife 
of the Hon. John Collier. Though not by any means so 
skilful a painter as her husband, she was an accomplished 
amateur, and her works were missed from exhibition walls 
when she ceased painting some years ago. 












THE NEW ASSOCIATES OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

On the whole, both the Royal Academy and the new 
Associates may fairly be congratulated on the result of the 
recent elections. Mr. W. B. Richmond’s success was prac- 
tically a foregone conclusion, and the ease with which he 
won proved his popularity with the Academy. Without 
displaying any great gifts of power in his figure-subjects, or 
of originality in his portraits, he is enabled by means of his 
undeniable qualities—grace and sweetness—to impart great 
charm to most of his canvases, while the delicacy of his 
execution and finish is such as to enslave the popular eye. 
The son of a celebrated father, Mr. W. B. Richmond is a 
man of intellect and accomplishment, who has for some 
time filled the Slade Professorship at Oxford, and, in 
a certain direction, is a great acquisition to the Royal 
Academy. Mr. Onslow Ford’s election is another indica- 
tion that not only sculpture, but the genius of the sculptor, 
is at length being properly recognised by the Academy. 
No better selection could have been made, for there is no 
truer artist within or without Burlington House—not even 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert—than his friend and fellow-worker, the 
sculptor of “ Henry Irving” and, especially, of “ Folly” and 
“Peace.” Mr. Arthur Blomfield (son of the Bishop of 
London of that name) has had to wait until his sixtieth year 
for his success. In 1856 he made his first appearance at the 
Academy with a drawing of the Church of the Annunziata 
in Genoa, and since that time he has been quietly and 
steadily working his way upwards, designing a few buildings 
like the Whitgift Hospital at Croydon, as well as banks and 
so on; but he has principally made his mark by his eccle- 
siastical work, in which restorations have played the chief 
part. 


ROYAL ACADEMY ELECTIONS AND HOW THEY ARE 
CONDUCTED. 

We wonder how many of the general public (who are 
forever grumbling at the corruption of the Royal Academy 
and all its ways, and especially at its method of election) 
are aware of the principle on which these elections are 
conducted. We may wonder, indeed, how many outside 
of the charmed circle have any knowledge of this interest- 
‘ing function. It is for this reason that we here describe 
the process and, for interest’s sake, illustrate the working 
by the elections of January last. At one time election by 
simple vote obtained. This, however, was open to abuse, 
for members, by forming themselves into cliques, could 
usually run in their own candidate, and would even go so 
far as to bargain with a rival clique as to the possible 
opposition to, or favouring of, “their man.” A new method 
of compulsorily secret voting was therefore devised, whereby 
all and every abuse is rendered impossible, as will be seen. 
A list of all candidates’ names is prepared, of which each 
member (and Associate, if the election is one in which an 
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Associate may take part) receives a copy, and against the 
name of one candidate he places a tick or “ scratch,” as it is 
called, being required, of course, not to sign his name. These 
papers are then collected and collated, and the names of 
those candidates who have four votes or more are written on 


the “blackboard.” Slips are again handed out, and for 
one of the names on the blackboard each member must 
vote. Between the two who finally receive the highest 
number of votes the result of the election lies, the remainder 
dropping off by the process of natural selection. The same 
proceeding is gone through for each vacancy, so that, if 
there be two or three vacancies to fill at the same meeting, 
the defeated candidates in the first election have an equal 
chance in the later ones, except in so far as members may 
be influenced in their subsequent action by the result of 
the first voting: 

To illustrate this description by the elections of three 
Associates on the 17th of January. On “the.blue paper” 
were the names of 97 painters, 23 architects,.and 13 sculp- 
tors. Of these many had been there for long years—some, 
probably, entirely beyond work, if not dead. Of the total 
133 names twenty received “scratches” in the first election, 
some well-known candidates only receiving one or two. 
Only three got the necessary four to carry them on to the 
“blackboard,” thus :— 

First “ Scratching :”,—W. B. Richmond, 22; Albert Moore, 5; 
A. W. Hunt, 4, . 

Result of Blackboard Voting :—W. B. Richmond, 30; Albert 
Moore, 22; A. W. Hunt, 6. 

Final Ballot :—W. B. Richmond, 34; Albert Moore, 24. 

Result :—W. B. Richmond elected, 

In the Second Election :— 

First “* Scratching :",—A. W. Hunt, 13; Albert Moore, 12; 
Onslow Ford, 11; G. A. Lawson, 6. 

Result of Blackboard Voting :—A. W. Hunt, 16; Albert Moore, 16 ; 
Onslow Ford, 17; G. A. Lawson, 8. 

Final Ballot (after the tie had been decided) :—Onslow Ford, 38 ; 
Albert Moore, 20. 

Result :—Onslow Ford elected. 

In the Third Election :— 

First “‘ Seratching :’",—A. W. Hunt, 8; Albert Moore, 11; A. 
Blomfield, 9; J. D. Sedding, 6; T. G. Jackson, 10, 

Result of Blackboard Voting :—A. W. Hunt, 13; Albert Moore, 
14; A. Blomfield, 14; J. D. Sedding, 6 ; T. G. Jackson, 11. 

Final Ballot :—A. Blomfield, 37 ; Albert Moore, 21. 

Result :—A. Blomfield elected. 


It will be seen that in all three competitions Mr. Albert 
Moore took second place, losing the elections by 24 to 34; 
20 to 38; and 21 to 37. His brother, Mr. Henry Moore, 


-had an equally long struggle for his Associateship before his 


final success, so that he can afford to look with equanimity 
on his defeat. The elections called together no less than 
fifty-eight Academicians, not counting the President—the 
greatest number, we believe, that has ever been brought 
together on a similar occasion before. 
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THE “CENTURY OF BRITISH ART” AT THE GROSVENOR 
; GALLERY. _ 

Mr. Wedmore’s article on the Old English Masters at 
the Winter Exhibition in Bond Street, which appears in 
another portion of this number, is, we venture to think, a 
just and appreciative one. But, as the writer confines 
himself to discussing only what is included in that col- 
lection, without referring to what is omitted, it becomes 
necessary to place on record the points wherein the ex- 
hibition fails to justify its title ; and this in no captious 
spirit, be it understood, but simply to indicate the missing 
links in the historical chain. Passing by Jervas and Knap- 
ton, the first important omissions to be noted are Francis 
Hayman and Thomas Hudson, the former one of the foun- 
dation R.A.’s, and the latter the most fashionable portrait- 
painter of his day. Next the absence of Cipriani and 
Angelica Kauffmann is to be observed, the more remarkable 
as De Loutherbourg (another of the foreign Academicians) 
is included. Samuel Scott (whom Walpole considered the 
first painter of his age), Fuseli, James Barry, and Wright 
of Derby are none of them here. Nat. Dance (afterwards 
Sir Nathaniel Dance-Holland), Northcote (the admirable 
portraitist), Sir William Beechey (the Court painter), 
Hoppner, Hilton, Westall, Irwins, John Jackson, John 
Martin, Francis Danby, are among the more prominent 
names whose absence will force itself upon the observation 
of every student—all the more to be regretted as several 
who are represented could well have been spared from the 
exhibition. Bone and the miniaturists, Flaxman and the 
sculptors, Girtin and most of the water-colour painters, 
are one and all unrepresented. Sir Coutts Lindsay’s feat 
in bringing together such a collection is a very remarkable 
achievement, but the application of the title, “A Century 
of British Art,” is both inaccurate and misleading. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF SCOTLAND IN 1887. 

Considering that the National Gallery of Scotland enjoys 
no fixed revenue whatever, beyond an amount of “State 
aid” that is altogether insignificant when compared with 
the requirements of the Scotch capital, the additions to its 
collection during the past year are perhaps not unsatis- 
factory. These acquisitions are as follows :—“ The Falls of 
Niagara,” by Frederick E. Church ; “The Royal Volunteer 
Review at Edinburgh, 1860,” by Samuel Brough, R.S.A. ; 
“Paracelsus the Alchemist Lecturing,” by David Scott, 
R.S.A.; “A Dutch Lady” (artist unknown); “ Portrait of a 
Gentleman,” by Andrea Soldi; “Cottage Children,” by 
Andrew Somerville ; “The Stable Door,” by George Mor- 
land ; “An Italian Landscape,” by Alexander Runciman, 
together with the water-colour sketch for the picture ; “The 
Temptation” and “Christ on the Road to Emmaus,” by 
John Runciman ; and two sepia drawings, by Walter Geikie. 
A certain proportion of this modest list consists of purchases 
paid for out of strictly limited funds ; but it cannot be too 
strongly borne in mind that the beautiful little collection 
in Prince’s Street is forced to look more particularly to 
donations and bequests for its enrichment than to its own 
exertions. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF LINE-ENGRAVING. 


In its appeal for further support, the Art Union of 
London lays claim to having kept line-engraving alive 
during the last half-century, and prophesies the probable 
early extinction of the art, at least so far as England is 
concerned. The spectacle of the Royal Academy Schools 
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this year, as well as in former years, asking for “en- 
graver” pupils without response, and offering gold medals 
and valuable scholarships without succeeding in inducing 
competition, is a sad one, suggesting solid foundation for 
the fears expressed. Seeing that the Art Union, which has 
just attained its jubilee, has collected and spent more than 
half a million of money, most of which has gone to the 
encouragement and support, directly and indirectly, of en- 
graving, it has a claim on the gratitude and the adhesion 
of the art-world of England, and should meet with a worthy 
response. The Art Union plate for 1888, which is just 
issued, is in itself a powerful pleader. It isa really brilliant 
rendering of Mr. Burgess’s “Spanish Letter-Writer,” by the 
veteran engraver Mr. Lumb Stocks, who began to exhibit 
at the Academy so long ago as 1832. It is no disparagement 
to Mr. Burgess to say that his interesting and well-composed 
work, with all its life and character and local colour, gains 
greatly in effect from the firm graver and admirable judg- 
ment of Mr. Stocks. But when the time comes for Mr. 
Lumb Stocks to lay down his graver, and when the Art 
Union ceases its efforts for want of funds, the outlook for 
line engraving will be desperate indeed. 


EXHIBITIONS OF THE MONTH. ; 

When Adolphe Monticelli died, in the summer of 1886, 
his name and works alike were, to all intents and purposes, 
unheard of by the ordinary English gallery-goer, and not 
until the Edinburgh Exhibition had introduced the artist 
to its visitors, and Mr. Henley had called public attention 
to his works in the pages of his recent “Catalogue,” was it 
popularly known that a colourist of exceptional originality 
and power had lived and passed away. Messrs. Dowdeswell 
are the first to bring together a collection of Monticelli’s 
pictures. With asense of justice, as remarkable as it is 
praiseworthy, they have, in the seventy frames that line 
their walls, included examples typical of all the artist’s 
“periods”—good and bad—so that a just: estimate of his 
work cannot but be formed from this really representative 
collection. Passing over the first and last periods—the 
former distinguished by indifference of drawing, the latter 
by hardness and dryness of colour and hardly any drawing 
at all—we are struck with his extraordinary resemblance to 
Diaz in his “late first” manner, and still more with his 
delicate richness of colour. From this time, with the 
extraordinary development of his colour-sense, developed 
also an eccentricity in his application of pigment to canvas, 
being satisfied with nothing less than squeezing his colour 
direct from the tube on to the picture and mixing them— 
whenever he did mix—there. He overloaded to an almost 
unprecedented extent, and sought a lumpy, blistered, granu- 
lated surface. He dispensed with effects of nature, making 
no pretence to “truth.” He shows a haymaking scene illu- 
minated by moonlight, as in “ La Fenaison,” and a midday 
“Dolce far Niente,” in which the motive of the whole is a _ 
red mezzotint effect. That he had a firm and delicate touch 
is proved by the beautifully drawn and lighted heads in 
M. Moreau’s “ Lia Harpiste”.and in “ Féte dans le Jardin 
dun Palais,” both fine specimens of his “early middle” 
manner. After this comes his most robust and poetic 
period, when all he painted represented a dreamy, gorgeous 
fairyland of his own imagining, with magnificently attired 
ladies for fairies, attended by little Loves. When viewed 
from the proper spot, these “ Fétes,” “ Banquets,” and Con- 
versations & la Watteau take a somewhat definite form, but 
all idea of subject is lost in the brilliant glow of harmonious, 
sensuous colour and wonderful qualities of tone. Although 
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constituting an essentially artists’ exhibition, this striking 
collection cannot but have a powerfully advantageous effect 
on the taste of every visitor. 


The exhibition of Swiss and Italian “bits” at McLean’s 
Gallery brings into prominent notice a water-colour painter 
of whom great hopes were formed when he carried off the 
Turner gold medal at the Royal Academy a few years ago— 
Mr. Edward Bearne. The drawings are all the work of an 
accomplished artist, who can impart a freshness to the 
scenes he depicts so often absent in exhibitions of this de- 
scription. In colour and in the rendering of atmosphere he 
is nearly always good. His “ Mihlenbriicke, Lucerne” and 
the “ Duomo and Campanile, Florence” are, perhaps, the 
best of the architectural subjects picturesquely treated, 
while the “Séracs of the Rhone Glacier” and “ The Sources 
of the Rhone” are accurate renderings of the colours of 
snow and its shadows. Some of the drawings are a little 
weak and “thin,” but a young artist who can obtain the 
quality to be found in “Or San Michele, Florence,” ought 
soon to rise above such shortcomings as these. 


REVIEWS. 

The great Paris publishing house of Quantin have 
issued a number of imposing volumes, curiously unequal 
in merit. The first volume of M. Henry Havard’s superb 
“ Dictionnaire de L’Ameublement,” and the arts connected 
therewith, is so colossal a work and so admirably carried 
out, both as regards matter, illustration, and production, that 
we propose dealing with it at some.length in the immediate 
future. We may say, however, that nothing approaching 
it in completeness has yet appeared. “ L’Extréme Orient,” 
by M. Paul Bonnetain, forms a volume in the finely-pro- 
duced series of “Le Monde pittoresque et monumental,” 
and deals with all that portion of Asia extending from 
India to Japan, special attention being naturally given to 
Tonquin and the surrounding country. The text is ex- 
ceptionally entertaining reading, facts which are brought 
down to the latest date being supplemented by official 
documents. The illustrations are profuse, but aim less at 
artistic merit than accuracy ; moreover, being reproduced 
chiefly from photographs either by hand or process, they 
lack much of the charm that would otherwise be theirs. At 
the same time, many of the views of Eastern life and 
scenery, especially of the Chinese, are so picturesque as to 
be valuable to the artist for the sake of their suggestive- 
ness, But what shall we say of M. Stéphen Liégeard’s “La 
Céte d’Azur?” It is a fine volume, brightly written by 
an author whose acquaintance with the Riviera is absolute, 
and whose spirituel gift is well known ; but the illustrations 
which are introduced with so lavish a hand are altogether 
unworthy their setting. Second-rate woodcut, unsuitable 
“ phototypie,” lined-paper, and other processes of reproduc- 
tion obtain for the most part, of which only a few are good. 
The wood-engravings after M. Nestel, evidently taken from 
another volume, are the most satisfactory — sometimes, 
but not often, they are excellent ; on the whole, however, 
MM. Boudier, Fraipont, and their associates fall victims 
to mechanical reproduction, the requirements of which 
they apparently do not understand. 


To those who are not too great sticklers for accuracy, and 
are not exacting as to dates and such little minor facts as 
arrangement of pictures in galleries and “historical lore,” 
we may heartily recommend Mr. Augustus Hare’s new 
volumes on “ Paris,” and “Days near Paris” (Smith, Elder 
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and Co.). They are entirely unconventional handbooks, 
historical, critical, and. anecdotic, and likely to be very 
useful in spite of occasional little lapses of memory or hard 
fact. Mr. Hare is a very amiable ciceroni, taking the 
reader by the hand and showing him round the city and 
its surroundings, chatting garrulously the while, pouring 
forth anecdote on date and quotation on illustration, with 
a pleasant conversational disregard in some cases for the 
character for credibility or otherwise of the authorities on 
whom he has drawn. The views and sketches, slight as 
they are, bespeak the artist. If they are less ambitious 
than are usually found in the illustrated handbook, they 
are skilfully drawn, and with a strong perception of effect 
and picturesqueness. 


Mr. Walter Crane has once more busied himself to please 
his vast constituency of little people. His illustrations 
to Mrs. Molesworth’s pleasing “Little Miss Peggy: Only a 
Nursery Story” (Macmillan and Co.), are, perhaps, hardly 
so characteristic and happy as usual, although his “ Baby 
at Table” is in its way a creation. In point of fact the 
drawings are a trifle heavy—they are designs rather than 
pictures ; and his insistence upon line, whether expressive 
of outline, fold, or shading, is at times’somewhat disturbing 
to the general effect. To see the artist at his best, however, 
we must look at his “ Legends: for Lionel” (Cassell and Co.), 
wherein, depending only on himself for subject, he has 
allowed his humorous faculty to run riot, with a very 
refreshing and rollicking result. The story, such as it is, is 
of the Panjandrum order, while the drawings are full of 
fun and ingenious design. They are remarkably well 
printed, too, in colour, and make a capital “ toy-book.” 


In “ Peintres Francais Contemporains” (Hachette), M. 
Charles Bigot has collected a series of critical essays con- 
tributed to the Revue Bleue. The painters with whom he 
has concerned himself are Corot, Millet, Meissonier, Bastien- 
Lepage, Eugéne Delacroix, Eugéne Fromentin, Henri Reg- 
nault, Isidore Pils, and Paul Baudry. It is not often that 
magazine criticisms will bear reprinting ; but M. Bigot knows 
contemporary French art so thoroughly, and exhibits 
usually so just a critical faculty, that his volume is thoroughly 
well worth having. His account of the influences which 
formed the second style of Corot is exceedingly lucid ; 
although, like most other writers upon the subject, he has 
not quite grasped the true extent and significance of the 
Romantic movement. Not the lessis he an ardent Roman- 
ticist ; and one of the best things in the book is the de- 
scription of the paysage historique, which was to the art of 
the beginning of the nineteenth century what the unities 
long were to the drama. In the essay upon Meissonier, 
M. Bigot points out the curious fact that the painter of 
“La Rixe” is very nearly the sole really great artist who 
has forgotten—when his palette was in his hand—that the 
world contains women. He has rarely painted women, and 
still more rarely painted them well. 


NEW ENGRAVINGS. 

Two of the most important of Mr. Poynter’s recent 
works have been published in photogravure by the Berlin 
Photographic Company. The “Diadumene” forms an 
extremely effective plate ; but the figure (which enjoys the 
distinction of having first moved the British matron to 
utterance) seems to have lost some of her grace and refine- 
ment of expression in the process of transference to black- 
and-white. This was, perhaps, inevitable ; and it is rather 
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the compliment of science to the artist’s power and delicacy 
in the use of flesh-tints, than a reflection on the highly 
artistic process that science has given us. All the details 
in the picture, and the effects of light, are marvellously re- 
produced, and with greater delicacy of gradation than could 
have been secured, probably, by any other method. “A 
Corner in the Market Place”—in Utopia !—which was ex- 
hibited in the Grosvenor Gallery last spring, is a work in 
which the painter again challenges Mr. Alma-Tadema in the 
rendering of marble and classical detail, and surpasses him 


in figure-painting. After making allowances for the tech-— 


nical difficulties of the process, which has represented the 
flesh in most cases somewhat darker than it should be, we 
cannot but applaud this version of Mr. Poynter’s pleasant 
market-place scene, with its happy family group. 


M. Bouguereau’s “Springtime,” the artist’s principal 
contribution to the Salon of 1886, has also been issued as 
a photogravure (Boussod, Valadon and Co.). The grace of 
the symbolical figure, as she stands but half-awakened in 
the yet chilly air, surrounded by a cluster of Loves, who 
flutter around to tend her toilette amidst flower and daisies, 
is of the kind we are accustomed to look for from the 
artist. Suave in line, correct in drawing, and academical 
in style, the design, in its beauty and refinement of type, 
has hardly sufficient vigour or character to rescue it from 


insipidity. 


There is certainly no one in our front rank of living 
humorous artists who can compare with Mr. Frederick 
Barnard as an illustrator of Dickens—a pre-eminence suffi- 
ciently proved by the excellently-drawn, but ill-cut, en- 
gravings the artist made a few years ago for an illustrated 
edition of the novelist’s works. He can be as unctuous or 
as dramatic as his author, but it must be confessed that 
he is sometimes, though not often, unaccountably weak. 
Into the series of “ Character Sketches from Dickens” 
(Cassell and Co.) he has put his best work, and the 
favourable public verdict obtained on its first appear- 
ance has rendered necessary a re-issue of the portfolio. 
Mrs. Gamp, Bill Sikes, and Sidney Carton, as comic, 
dramatic, and tragic realisations, are drawings of the 
highest merit. Little Dorrit, too, is full of pathos and 
feeling ; but Jingle and Mr. Pickwick, albeit excellent 
as character drawings, undoubtedly fall short of the 
originals. The plates are now issued as photogravures. 


NOTABILIA. 


M. Rodin has at length received the honour of the 
cross of the Legion of Honour. 


The Royal Scottish Academy has elected Mr. W. Bell 
Scott an Honorary Member of their body. 


Mr. 8S. J. Solomon’s “Cassandra” has been purchased 
by the Ballarat Gallery for the sum of £500. 


Sir Frederick Leighton has been elected a member of 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, without 
being required to pass through the intermediate stage of 
Associateship—in which rank, as we remarked last month, 
Mr. Holman Hunt remained for eighteen years. This is 
the more curious as Mr. Holman Hunt practises in water- 
colour, and Sir Frederick does not. 


The “ Cloisonné-Mosaic ” of Mr. Clement Heaton is un- 


doubtedly an invention of great decorative importance. 
Bright “cloisons,” soldered to the bed of sheet copper, 
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outline the design like gold threads, while the filling, bound 
with a composition on the encaustic principle, affords oppor- 
tunities for splendid colouring. 


It is intended later on to publish in the pages of THE 
MaGazInE oF Art papers on the fine collection of pictures 
formed by the late Mr. Alexander Macdonald, of Kepple- 
stone, Aberdeen, and by him bequeathed to the Aberdeen 
Municipal Art Gallery; but it should be stated, to pre- 
vent misunderstanding, that this collection is still and will 
remain indefinitely at Kepplestone House. By the will of 
the testator the pictures were bequeathed to the Gallery 
Trustees, subject to the life rent interest in them of the 
testator’s widow, the trustees being, however, bound to make 
suitable provision for the after-keeping of the pictures 
within three years from the date of Mr. Macdonald’s own 
death. This has now been done, the west upper room in 
the gallery erected in School Hill, Aberdeen, having been 
formally assigned for the accommodation of the collection 
when received. It will be of interest to lovers of art 
visiting Aberdeen to know that, through the kindness of 
Mrs. Macdonald, access to see the pictures in their present 
position at Kepplestone House (barely a mile from Aber- 
deen) may be readily had on a simple introduction from 
any person of known responsibility. Included is a unique 
gallery of heads of eminent artists of the day, to the 
number of eighty, chiefly painted by themselves, 


OBITUARY. 

The sudden death of Mr. Robert Herdman deprives the 
Royal Scottish Academy of one of its most prominent 
members, a councillor and auditor. The son of a minister, 
he too was intended for the Church, but he abandoned the 
idea for Art, and became the pupil of R.S. Lauder. Success 
came almost at once. At the age of twenty-five he gained 
the Keith prize and bronze medal ; four years later, in 1858, 
he was elected Associate, and in 1863, full Member of the 
Royal Scottish Academy. Mr. Herdman, though best 
known as a portraitist, was also a prolific painter of historical 
and domestic subjects, the majority of these being illus- 
trative of Scottish scenes and Scottish history. In 1861 he 
began to exhibit at the Royal Academy in London, to 
which he has contributed in all thirty-eight works, last 
year’s picture being the portrait of Mrs. Hamilton Buchanan. 
Mr. Herdman’s distinguishing qualities were vigorous colour, 
good composition, and refinement of touch, without, how- 
eyer, any unusual grace or elegance. 


Mr. John K. Thomson, a frequent exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy from 1849 and onwards, has just died. 
His best known picture is “The First-Easter Dawn,” 
which, through the engraving, still enjoys a considerable 
amount of popularity. He was a man of great originality 
and independence of character, and, as a teacher, was much 
esteemed. 

There have also died Herr Schirmer, an architect of 
high repute in Norway; M. F. Bonvin, of Vaugirard, a 
medallist of the second and third classes, who was created 
Chevalier in 1870; Professor Becker, landscape-painter, of 
Diisseldorf ; M. Palizzi, the landscape-painter, who though 
a Neapolitan by training was a French artist by domicile, 
exhibiting atthe Salon, and where in 1859 he gained 
the ribbon; M. de Beaumont, the President of the Paris 
“Société des Aquarellistes ;” Herr Oscar Pletsch, “the 
children’s artist” of Germany ; M. Matout, historical painter, 
a third-class medallist of 1853 and Chevalier of 1859 ; and 
Mr. W. Inchbold, the celebrated landscape-painter. 








ACQUISITIONS AT THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


The Architectural Court at the South Kensington 
Museum has recently been enriched by a cast of the prin- 
cipal doorway of the magnificent San Petronio Church at 
Bologna. This doorway, to which Jacopo della Quercia is 
said to have devoted twelve years of his life, was executed 
in the early part of the fifteenth century, in grey limestone, 
and is admirably reproduced in the colossal and costly cast, 
which reaches to the gallery of the court. The whole 
structure is very richly adorned with bas-reliefs and other 
sculpture. Within the semicircular pediment are figures 
of the Virgin (seated) and Child, with St. Petronius and 
St. Ambrose on either hand. The architrave is adorned 
with five subjects from the New Testament—the Nativity, 
Adoration of the Magi,- Presentation at the Temple, 
Massacre of the Innocents, and Flight into Egypt; and 
the jambs have ten subjects from the Old Testament—the 
Creation of Adam, Creation of Eve, the Fall, Expulsion 
from Paradise, after the Expulsion (when “ Adam delved 
and Eve span”), Sacrifices of Cain and Abel, Death of 
Abel, Exodus from the Ark, Drunkenness of Noah, and 
Abraham’s Sacrifice. On the jambs and the arch of the 
pediment there are also smaller bas-reliefs, consisting of 
thirty-two demi-figures of patriarchs and prophets, with 
the Almighty in the centre of the arch. It may be added, 
as a fact of great interest in connection with this doorway, 
that in 1508 a colossal bronze statue of Pope Julius IL, 
by Michael Angelo, was placed above it, but three years 
later it was destroyed in a popular outburst, and was sold 
as old metal to the Duke of Ferrara, who converted it into 
a piece of ordnance appropriately called by him “Giuliano.” 
In this statue the warlike patron of the great sculptor was 
represented, at his own request, with the keys of St. Peter, 
and a sword instead of a book in the left hand. 

The original carvings and casts of sculptures from ruins 
near the Usumacinta River, Mexico, presented to the 
Museum by Mr. A. P. Maudslay, are also added to the 
attractions of the Architectural Court, and are full of 
interest. 


THE RAGE FOR JAPANESE ART. 

Circumstances have curiously combined to render Japa- 
nese art the feature of the season. We need only point to 
the concurrent exhibitions at the Fine Art Society’s Gallery, 
at the British ‘Museum, and at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
as well as to Mr. Mortimer Menpes’s forthcoming exhibition 
of Japanese views of life and character at Messrs. Dowdes- 
wells’ (to say nothing of Japanese inroads on the press— 
witness our own columns this month), to show the extent 
to which public attention is being occupied with the matter. 
This is, of course, deplorable, for what one season is a craze 
—and at the present time we can call it by no other name 
--becomes next year a “played-out subject,” from the 
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effects of which it will take a decade at least for the fickle 
public to recover. Japanese art, with all its exquisite purity, 
frankness, ingenuity, humour, character, boldness, origi- 
nality, directness, and every other quality it possesses, and 
whieh we so gladly and freely recognise in it, is after all 
extremely “thin.” It is the exquisite unsophisticated bloom 
of the semi-civilised life of an innocent, primitive, if keenly- 
sensitive, people. It is to the achievements of the Great 
Masters what the dainty or quaint or brilliant “ballade” is 
to the mighty performances of Shakspere and Milton— 
perfect of its kind; but its kind dealing almost wholly 
with manual dexterity and patient elaboration and inven- 
tion, directed, of course, by distinctly national feeling : the 
higher qualities of the mind and thought all but absent— 
often entirely—from the subject. It is, therefore, interest- 
ing to read the report of the Commission of Japanese 
Artists, who have recently returned to their own country, 
after a two years’ tour in Europe, undertaken at the in- 
stance of their Government. They have come to the con- 
clusion that European art is dead—wholly, irrevocably lost 
—and that “Millet is the one man of recent years whose 
genius is to be put almost on a par with the great Asiatic 
and early European artists.” This is instructive. As might 
have been expected, intense, pathetically intense, simplicity 
is what has most affected the Japanese Commissioners, 
as, in Millet, it most affects us. But the subtleties of 
atmosphere, of composition, of sentiment, of technique, and 
other qualities have been wholly lost upon them, and there 
will not be wanting those to wonder how it is that Mr. 
Whistler’s work has not in any way impressed them. The 
report itself is full of shrewdness, and oftentimes of truth ; 
but we are sceptical as to the declaration that “some twenty 
years from now Tokio will take the place of Paris as the 
world’s art-centre.” 


LIGHT AND WATER COLOURS. 

Mr. Scott Temple in his descriptive handbook of 
“Modern Water Colours,” just issued by Winsor and Newton, 
presents the most important contribution that has yet been 
made towards the disentanglement and settlement of the 
“light and water colour” controversy. The primary 
object of this capital little book is to give a description of 
all pigments, with illustrations of their washes, as well as 
the effect of time—as shown by the latest experiments— 
upon each colour and the extent. and direction of such 
changes. But the real interest at the present juncture 
lies in the introduction. Steering a clear course between 
the position taken up by Sir J. C. Robinson on the one 
hand and Sir James Linton on the other, and their. re- 
spective partisans, he places his finger on the essential 
point of divergence —“ their antagonism,” he says, “is 
mainly based on mutual misconception ”—which seems to 
have escaped the notice of the combatants. He declares 
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that conclusions drawn from experiments based on the 
placing of water-colour washes in direct sunlight are 
worthless ; firstly, because it is utterly untrue that “the 
light of the sun is the same whether direct or infinitely 
lowered or mitigated” (the physical action of sunlight 
and ordinary diffused daylight being entirely different) ; 
secondly, because colours when mixed, as they always are 
in water-colour drawings, are affected quite differently and 


in different degrees to pure individual washes ; and thirdly, 


because in exposing the coloured slips to the action of the 
sun in glazed frames, or behind window-panes, the element 
of temperature is introduced—and no one ever contended 
that baked drawings retained their properties intact. But 
until the Commission appointed to look into this matter 
has published its report, and until Professor Church, our 
most widely-recognised expert, has had his say, the question 
must remain open. Professor Church’s views, expressed 
in the form of an article, we hope to publish in an im- 
mediate issue. In the meantime we will do well to bear in 
mind Mr. Ruskin’s opinion founded on experience : “ Pro- 
perly taken care of—as a well-educated man takes care 
also of his books and furniture—a water-colour drawing 
is safe for centuries ; out of direct sunlight it will show 
no failing on your room-wall till you need it no more. .. . 
The highest price of a drawing which contains in it the 
continuous delight of years cannot be thought extravagant 
as compared to that we are willing to give for a melody that 
expires in an hour.” 


THE ART SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
The two important art bodies, “The Art Society of 
New South Wales” and “The Australian Academy of 
Arts,” vied with each other, at the latter end of last year 
(1887), in promoting successful winter exhibitions ; whence 
the art-loving visitor to Sydney had an admirable oppor- 
tunity of judging in an unbiassed spirit of the present con- 
dition of art in the oldest and best known of the Australian 
colonies. There can be no doubt that at present art is in 
a very unsettled state in Australia. There is not yet a 
Colonial school. The artists who seek to earn a living in 
that sunny continent are for the most part fresh from 
Europe, and they have not yet succeeded in shaking off the 
mannerisms of their different schools. The result is a 
surprising variety of treatment, which, though it has its 
advantages, is often disagreeable enough to the spectator. 
There was, however, good work at both exhibitions ; and 
probably, as time softens their eccentricities, these artists— 
who are generally young men—will produce work of a 
high order ; but there is as yet a lack of imagination and 
originality. The “Art Society of New South Wales” is 
the elder gf the rivals. Its members have struggled man- 
fully under the disadvantage of a lukewarm support froin 
the Government. The Society originally received a vote of 
£250 for the promotion of art, and for maintaining their 
rooms at the Garden Palace in Sydney. When the palace 
was burned down they had to find a home elsewhere out 
of this insignificant vote. The sum, small as it was, was 
not given them until absolutely necessary ; and the fire 
rendered their position worse than it was before the Govern- 
ment came to their aid. The present Ministry, under Sir 
Henry Parkes, which appears to realise more fully its duties 
to art, has made the Society an annual grant of £500. 
For the future, then, as the President, Mr. Julian Ashton, 
observed at the opening conversazione, “From this small 
grant our national art will have to be established.” An 
increased grant is certainly desirable, if not indispensable. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE MONTH. 


_ The twenty-one “ Heroines of Shakspere,” which, with 
extraordinary enterprise, the conductors of the Graphic com- 
missioned as many of our leading artists to paint, form in 
themselves a very pretty exhibition. A few—very few—of 
these are entirely successful; Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
“ Desdemona” and Mr. Phil Morris’s “Audrey” (is she a 
heroine, by the way ?) being among the best. But the rest 
are all more or less wanting—less in painter-like qualities 
than the lack of appreciation and power to realise Shak- 
spere’s ideals, The subjects are difficult, truly ; but if the 
British Royal Academy cannot do painter’s justice to the 
British poet, who can ? 


Miss Clara Montalba’s collection of drawings—nearly a 
hundred in number—which has been on exhibition at Mr. 
McLean’s Gallery, shows that the artist has made solid im- 
provement of late. Venice, Holland, and London are her 
principal themes, the first being the most, and the last the 
least, meritorious ; but taken as a whole (and seen col- 
lectively they are seen at their best), the drawings are 
truer in effect, and more facile in suggestion and execution, 
than we have hitherto expected or obtained from her. 


It is pleasant, too, to note the progress of the talented 
Russian painter who, under the nom de pinceau of “ A. N. 
Roussoff,” once more brings his season’s harvest of Venetian 
drawings to the gallery of the Fine Art Society. His 


‘character-sketches inside of churches, or in the confes- 


sionals themselves, are, in their way, every bit as good as 
the scenes on the canals or on the rive. The drawing and 
expression are usually admirable, and full of artistic feeling ; 
the selection of subject just, and in excellent taste ; the 
atmospheric effects often subtle. But colour is M. Roussoff’s 
one weak point. He constantly permits one discordant and 
utterly jarring note to jeopardise the effect of a whole 
picture that may be delightful in every other respect. 
And what hope of artistic salvation is there for an artist 
who is guilty of this ? 


The students of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours have—most undesirably, we venture to 
think—held a public exhibition of their works at the 
Goupil Gallery. Drawings by Mr. Henry Massey, Mr. 
MaclIver Grierson, Mr. Zink, Mr. Bowers and others 
prove that when they are out of their pupilage, and the 
proper time has come for them to submit their work to the 
public judgment, they will reflect credit on the society 
that trained them. 


The “Nineteenth Century Art Society” shows little 
disposition to raise its standard above poor mediocrity. 
One or two young painters, however, arouse interest in the 
exhibition on account of the promise contained in their 
work. Thus Mr. Edgar Anderson attracts attention with 
his “Woman of the People ;” and Mr. Tuke, with “On 
Board the Old Brigantine ;” while Mr. Padgett, Miss 
Macaulay, and Miss Davison, as well as Mr. Yeend King, 
all help the collection. 


A characteristic note of the exhibitions of the Glasgow 
Institute has always been their variety, and this year, as 
usual, the display of current art has been supplemented 
by a few pictures, received on loan, representative of the 
work of the past, both in this country and abroad. Chief 
among the foreign pictures is an admirable Corot, “ Morn- 
ing by the Sea,” an example of the master at his greatest ; 
and “Paul Potter in his Studio,” by Baron Leys—a fine 
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specimen ‘of its somewhat discredited school—in the pre- 
cision of its execution, the restrained and harmonious force 
of its colouring, and the quiet, masterly disposition of its 
light and shade, recalls the work of the seventeenth century 
genre-painters of Holland. Sir John Millais’ well-known 
portrait of Mr. Gladstone occupies a place of honour upon 
a screen in the Great Room, and here also have been placed 
two fine examples of last century English portraiture— 
“The Dead Bird,” by Sir Joshua; and Gainsborough’s half- 
length of Mrs. Billington. There is a noble sea-piece by 
Mr. H. Moore ; while by Mr. Albert Moore are two cabinet 
portraits, the female subject, “ Pale Margaret,” being espe- 
cially delicate in the modelling of its face. The works of 
Scottish painters include landscape, portraiture, and still- 
life by the recently-deceased Mr. R. Herdman; a very 
highly-finished early picture by Sir Noel Paton, “The 
Bloody Tryste ;” Mr. W. M‘Taggart’s breezy sea-piece with 
figures, “ For his Daily Bread ;” and two strong portraits 
by Mr. George Reid. The most important of the works 
by Glasgow artists are the landscape subjects contributed 
by Messrs. Wellwood Rattray, J. Henderson, R. C. Craw- 
ford, and A. K. Brown ; and telling pictures by such of the 
younger men as Mr. James Paterson and Mr. Alexander 
Mann show the powerful influence of French training and 
French art-methods. ; 


The exhibition of the Manchester Academy of Fine 
Arts is scarcely up to its usual average of excellence ; in- 
deed there is a manifest lack of pictures of importance. 
Mr. Stott, of Oldham, sends his “Summer Day,” that was 
exhibited two years ago at Suffolk Street—a picture tech- 
nically attractive, but pictorially repellent. Mr. Anderson 
Hague continues his series of bankside landscapes, fine in 
colour, but very monotonous in composition. Mr. Somerset 
shows some pleasing landscapes, while Mr. Hey Davis 
~seems to have taken up a position midway between the 
impressionism of Mr. Anderson Hague and the more idyllic 
style of Mr. Somerset. The landscapes of Mr. Fred. W- 
Jackson, though very French in treatment, show consider- 
able originality and power, and are, as a series, as good as 
anything in the exhibition. Among the water-colours, Mr. 
Eyre Walker has two small drawings that stand out con- 
spicuously from the mass of work shown. There are, be- 
sides, some clever studies of groups of trees by Mr. J. Hold- 
ing, and some pretty pieces of French scenery by Mr. 
Bright- Morris. 


REVIEWS. . 

Two attempts—both remarkable in their separate ways 
—are made to seduce children into absorbing the elements 
of history and science, while assimilating well-illustrated, 
and, to some tastes, fascinating stories. These are “ Aven- 
tures d’un Petit Garcon Préhistorique en France,” by M. 
d@’Hervilly (Paris : Librarie Mondaine); and “The Child 
Elves,” by M. L. (Griffith, Farran and Co.). The former, 
in the course of an exciting tale, brings the child-reader 
face to face with prehistoric. times and prehistoric people, 
animals, and customs, with a startling amount of realism. 
It isan imposing volume, illustrated with much individu- 
ality by M. Félix Régamey, whose full-page embellishments 
are happy adaptations of Japanese designs, and whose 
pictures, if somewhat rough in execution, are literally and 
artistically illustrative of the text. “The Child Elves” is “a 
fairy tale founded on facts,” and on “ Alice in Wonderland” as 
well. This story of two runaway children transformed into 
plantlets, going through all the incidental botanical changes, 
and gaining experience in every branch of natural science, 
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is one of the most charming and skilful of the year. The 
illustrations, by Miss Laura Troubridge, testify to a grace- 
ful, dainty, and inventive fancy, although her drawing 
betrays little firmness or power. 


The new volume of “ The International Shakspere”— 
“ As You Like It” (Cassell and Co.)—has followed rapidly 
on “ King Henry IV.,” and, judged by the standard of the 
latter, shows a marked improvement on even that superb 
work. Of course, this lovely pastoral play affords oppor- 
tunities for picturesque treatment not to be found in the 
less romantic historical comedy ; but apart from this the 
reproductions in photogravure are unquestionably of high 
merit. The twelve illustrations are from the brush of Emile 
Bayard, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour (whose name 
and work are too well known to the reader to need re- 
introduction), and realise the beauties of the subject far 
better than we could have expected from a foreign artist. 
Indeed, with the sole exception of Rosalind, who is some- 
thing too much of the ingénue to quite satisfy us, the 
pictures come nearer to our ideal of the persons and scenes 
of Arden Forest than any that have ever gone before. The 
melancholy Jacques in the forest apostrophising the “fat 
and greasy citizens” is an exquisite production—not only 
as an illustration of the text, but as an independent picture 
of great beauty; so, too, is the larger plate of Orlando 
breaking in upon the feast—original, dramatic, powerful, 
and altogether pleasing. “What shall he have that killed 
the deer?” is another admirable picture—remarkable for 
composition, drawing, and disposition of light and shade. 
M. Bayard’s comic faculty is well exemplified in the 
character-drawings of Sir Oliver Mar-text, and of Audrey, 
Touchstone, and William, both in entire harmony with 
the spirit of the play. The publishers have seconded M. 
Bayard’s successful efforts by bringing all the resources of 
paper, ink, and head-piece to bear on the production of the 
volume, and Professor Dowden, pleasantest of critics, dis- 
courses on the history and merits of the play, so that a 
more perfect ensemble is obtained than has ever before been 
achieved. ; 


The new translation of De La Motte Fouqué’s quaint 
and tender romance, “ Undine,” has been very charmingly 
produced by Chapman and Hall. Miss Julia Cartwright’s 
translation is good, though it-might easily be better; but 
the interest centres in Mr. Heywood Sumner’s original 
illustrations. These are designs rather than literal pictures, 
done laboriously in pure line, and containing much of the 
pen-manner of Mr. Holman Hunt and Mr. Burne-Jones, 
and even, at times, not a little of the style of William 
Blake. The artist has fairly realised the entirely national 
sentiment of the poem—for such “ Undine” really is—and 
has furnished a delightful series of drawings that are in 
harmony with the work. 


It is said that amateurs take better photographs than 
professionals, which is no doubt true of landscape work, 


-and even of portraiture, if we regard photography as the 


production of an “untouched” print. Many beautiful pro- 
ductions of celebrated firms can scarcely be called photo- 
graphs at all—the negative being little more than the basis 
merely upon which the re-toucher may work. To anyone who 
wishes to take up the practice of this art we can recommend 
the “Practical Guide,” published by Marion and Co., of 
which a new edition is now before us. If the beginner has 
the patience to follow the full and detailed directions for 
taking negatives, printing, enlarging, and so forth, he will - 
in the fulness of time blossom forth into a competent 
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amateur _photographer, learned: in “actinic rays,” “deve- 
“restrainers,” and other mysteries of the art, and 


equipped with a ready means of “ fixing” many a delightful — 


scene or familiar face. 


NOTABILIA. 


It is said that the spending powers granted to the 
museums of London exceed those of Paris by no less than 
£28,000. The total budget of the latter amounts to only 
£10,680. 

The portrait of Mr. T. O. Barlow, R.A., by Sir John 
Millais, has been presented to the Municipal Art Gallery 
of Oldham by Mr. John J. Jones, of Abberly Hall. The 
artist has worked upon the picture with good effect since it 
was exhibited at Burlington House in 1886. 

A number of artists and art-students of Mid-Surrey have 


formed themselves, into a Society, “ The Surrey Art Circle,” 


under the presidency of Mr. Corbould, R.I. This catholic 
guild is to include architects, sculptors, painters, engravers, 
painters on glass, wood-carvers, and metal-workers. 

The Central Committee of the Munich International 
Art Exhibition are making great efforts to'render their 
venture a success. The Prince Regent is “ Patron,” and 
Prince Louis of Bavaria the ‘‘ Honorary President ;” while 
the Government is also represented on the Committee. 

The Scottish Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
which was founded in Glasgow in 1878, has been informed, 
through the President, Mr. Francis Powell, R.W.S., that 
the Queen has granted to the Society the style of “Royal,” 
whereby it is placed on equal rank with similar institutions 
in London. 

Lord Buckinghamshire’s visit to Melbourne with last 


year’s “Grosvenor Gallery” Exhibition has not ‘been so 


financially successful as was expected. There are too few 
art-buyers in Australia, it is said, to render such an exhibi- 
tion profitable, so far as sales go. People in Sydney are 
hoping that the “G. G.” will shortly enable them to have 
a- similar advantage as Melbourne of seeing such admirable 
works of art. . 

In a recent number, when describing the Art Gallery of 
Sydney, we took the opportunity of condemning the mode 
of lighting there adopted. Mr. E. L. Montefiore, one of the 
trustees, writes to us, pointing out that the present roof is 
merely of a temporary character, and that arrangements 
have now been made whereby the glare referred to is 
obviated. A monthly art magazine is to be issued in that 
town, under the title of “ Australian Art,” which, judging 
from the published programme, will be full of interest. 
“ Advance, Australia !” is indeed the cry. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr. J. W. Inchbold, whose death we were able briefly 

to record last month, was a:landscape-painter of great force 
and delicacy. Born at Leeds in 1830, he showed—while 
still young—considerable artistic talent ; became the pupil 
of Mr. Louis Haghe, and, as early as 1849, he exhibited his 
first pictures at Suffolk Street. In 1857 his “Study from 
Nature, Evening,” was shown in the Academy ; and from 
that time till his death he exhibited thirty pictures there. 
In 1855 Mr. Ruskin lavished high praise on his works, and, 
more than once, the great critic’s “Notes on the Royal 
Academy ” called attention to Mr. Inchbold’s merit ; indeed, 
the artist, who, according to some writers, was “spoiled by 
Mr. Ruskin,” has never lacked admirers of his refinement, 
poetry, and Pre-Raphaelitic truth. He passed the greater 
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part of his life on the Continent, painting in Italy and Swit- 
zerland by preference; but by no means ignoring English 
scenery. He was also an admirable etcher, and a poet of 


‘ great delicacy and range of expression. He’ published 


“ Annus Amoris,” a volume of poems, in 1877. 


Anton Mauve, the eminent landscape-painter of Holland, 
has died at Arnhem at the age of fifty. It was not only 
for his landscapes that Mauve was celebrated-—exquisite and 
tender as they were—but also for the cattle that he placed 
in them. His observation of animals was as keen as Mor- 
land’s, and although he did not so far exaggerate as to 
dignify them with human expression, as Landseer did, he 
painted them with intense sympathy. There was no great 
force in his work, and he painted with a limited palette ; 
but his colour was subtle and pleasing, and his rendering 
of atmospheric effect was often exquisite. He was the 
pupil of Van Os.. His works were.often seen in the Salon; 
but the Edinburgh Exhibition of 1887, and the Goupil 
Gallery in London, appear to be the only public places they 
ever decorated here. 


Mr. Edward Lear, the popular artist, author, and 
musician, is less likely to be remembered, we venture to 
think, by his pictorial work than by his books. His many- 
sided talents may be seen in his well-known “ Book of 
Nonsense” and “ More Nonsense Pictures,” in his “ Journals 
of a Landscape Painter in Corsica,” in “ Albania” and 
elsewhere, and other illustrated books, besides his pictures 
in oil. He began to exhibit at Suffolk Street in 1836, and, 
fourteen years later, at the Academy, whither he sent 
“Claude Lorraine’s House on the Tiber,” following this up 
at intervals with eighteen other works. He chiefly prac- 
tised landscape-painting, for he was specially in harmony 
with what is known as the “classic” branch.of it; but his 
humorous faculty was more remarkable than his serious 
gifts, and certainly more popularly appreciated. 


Mr. George Godwin, the editor of the Builder since 
1844, has died at the. age of seventy-three. He was an 
architect of some taste and considerable skill, having built 
a St. Jude’s, Brompton, and a few others, and restored. 
many more. His chief services to art consist in his having 
been part-promoter of the Art Union of London, and the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, besides contributing numerous 
technical papers to the art press. 


We regret to have also to record the death of Mr. 
Frank Miles, the well-known painter of pretty heads, as 
well as of the following :—Mr. I’Anson, ex-President of the 
Institute of British Architects; Mr. J. H. Dell, poet and 
artist, author of “The Dawning Grey,” and the much- 
admired volume of etchings entitled “English Pictures ;” 
M. Charles Questel, at the age of eighty-one, the eminent 
French architect of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, who 
modernised the Cathedral of Nimes; Heer J. Laurens 


" Dyckmans, aged seventy-seven, of the Antwerp Academy 


of the Fine Arts, the painter of “The Blind Beggar” in 
the National Gallery ; Mr. John ‘Cochrane, the American 
architect, best known by his Chamber of Commerce in 
Chicago ; M. Francois Truphéme, the sculptor, who was 
created Chevalier of the Legion of Honour in 1880, chiefly 
for his statue of Mirabeau ; Herr Feilhammer, an eminent 
Austrian glass-painter ; M. Félix Clément, best known for 
his pictures of the East ; and Mr. Nathan Hughes, known 
as “the swiftest painter of the age,” whose misfortunes, 
attributable chiefly to the expense attendant on his enthu- 
siastic opposition to the Channel Tunnel, brought him at 
last to the workhouse. ; 
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THE NEW PICTURES AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Mr. G. de Zoete’s gift of a little “ Virgin and Child,” by 
Luis de Morales, is not only an important addition to our 
national collection—representing as it does a great master 
hitherto absent from the Gallery—but valuable, too, from 
its intrinsic merit. The works of Morales, who has been 
called the Perugino of Spain,.as with him pure Christian 
feeling ceased in the school of Castile (he died at Badajoz 
in 1586), are remarkably rare out of Spain ; even there the 
great majority of them are to be seen only in the churches 
for which they were painted. Yet, probably, more inferior 
works have been fathered on this exquisite painter than 
on any other master. The new picture, numbered 1,229 in 
the catalogue, is a really fine example—the Correggiesque 
colour, pure and soft, the red of the bodice, the blue-green 
of the shawl, the clearness of. the flesh-tints, the delicate 
and precise execution of the hair, and the hardness of the 
general drawing, all combine to render it an entirely char- 
acteristic work. A portrait of “Giovanni (degli Albizi), 
wife of Lorenzo de’ Tornabuoni, 1488,” by Domenico del 
Ghirlandajo, belonging to Mr. H. Willett, has been placed 
in the vestibule as a temporary loan. In the modern sec- 
tion a picture by Alexander Nasmyth, the father of his 
more celebrated son Patrick, has been added to Room 
XVIII. It is a view of “Stirling Castle” (1,242), and from 
its appearance and sweeping style might almost have been 
painted yesterday by Mr. MacWhirter. The castle appears 
on an eminence on the right ; the foreground and middle- 
distance—the prettiest part of the work—consist of broken 
country, and the horizon is closed in by a range of moun- 
tains. Nasmyth, who is perhaps best known for his por- 
trait of Burns in the Edinburgh National Gallery, painted 
with great breadth, considering the prevailing style of the 
period at which he lived. After studying in Italy he re- 
turned to Glasgow, and became scene-painter at the theatre, 
leaving it eventually to devote his attention to portraits 
and landscapes. He died in 1840, having thus outlived his 
son by nine years. Three new pictures by Constable have 
also been placed in position ; to these we propose to return 
at an early opportunity. 


THE CENTENARY OF THE PANORAMA. 


Exactly one hundred years have passed since Robert 
Barker, the portrait and miniature painter, first fixed his 
famous cylindrical picture of Edinburgh in that city. That 
historic panorama was painted in water-colour on paper, 
and though elementary in some particulars, was complete 
as an invention ; for a new adaptation of perspective, so to 
speak, a system of curved lines, to correct the concavity of 
the picture-surface when seen from above, had been found 
necessary, and had been duly contrived. The art of 
panorama-painting is therefore something more than scene- 
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painting, the effect being of course much more illusive. 
Many have been the subjects, and many the painters of 
panoramas since Barker came to London, and received the 
commendations of the Court and the Royal Academy. 
Excellence was soon obtained in the art, and it is a stock 
anecdote that so completely deceptive was a panorama of a 
shipwreck, that a Newfoundland dog leapt into the picture 
to drag the drowning wretches out of it. Barker and his 
son painted and exhibited no fewer than forty of these 
“circle pictures,” each averaging 10,000 square feet of canvas. 
The invention was soon adopted abroad—in America by 
Fulton and James, and in France by Fontaine, Bourgeois, 
and Prévost. Burford for many years kept up the tradition 
of the art, till Horner and Parris surpassed all efforts by 
erecting at the Coliseum in Regent’s Park their great 
panorama of London, which is said to have covered 40,000 
square feet of canvas. In later times, artists of high repute 
have produced works of this kind, the most meritorious 
perhaps being that of Cairo by-M. Emile Wauters. M. Paul 
Philippoteaux, the painter of eleven “cycloramas,” as he 
calls them, in Europe and America, has executed the excel- 
lent view of Niagara Falls and district, now at Westminster, 
with marvellous truth and skill. Asa work of art it may 
be judged, though not as a work of high art; it is scene- 
painting and stage-management in excelsis, and as such it 
partakes chiefly of the “amusing and instructive ” character. 
The picture measures 20,000 square feet, and is full of good 
and precise drawing, of good colour, atmosphere, and in- 
genuity 


WOMAN, AND HER CHANCE AS AN ARTIST. 


The particulars of the last candidates’ examination for 
admission to the Royal Academy schools shed some light 
on the capacity, or otherwise, of women to become artists 
of real eminence. Of the eighty-seven candidates who 
presented themselves, only a round dozen succeeded in 
forcing their way into the fold of the “ probationers,” while 
of these twelve, no fewer than ten were women, and women 
for the most part—in all gallantry be it said—no longer 
in the first hot flush of ambitious youth and inspiration. 
Thus, indeed, it must always be under the present Royal 
Academy rules, whereby is demanded in the probationary 
drawings a high degree of patient imitativeness—a simple 
and touching devotion to stipple and shadow—rather than 
true artistic power and breadth of any kind. In this sort 
of work, indeed—that of patient, dexterous manipulation— 
woman may always be depended on to assert her power of 
execution; but it isin invention and originality, or the reali- 
sation of them, that the failure of the sex in art becomes 
apparent. Hence it is that the artists of first-class ability 
produced by the country are furnished by the small minority 
of male passed candidates ; the women usually relapse into 
obscurity, after achieving a partial success—they win the 
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minor scholarships, and then lose themselves into the Nir- 
vana of artistic mediocrity. The generally accepted principle 
that imaginative creation is out of the range of feminine 
capacity is-nowhere more apparent than in art, and the 
sooner the truth of this is recognised by the sex, the better 
it will be for those who, thirsting for fame and fortune, 
adopt the light and ladylike profession of art. History 
proves that, though the artistic perception is strong in 
woman, her successful power of realisation is, in the vast 
majority of cases, non-existent ; for not one female name 
can be found worthy to be placed’ on a level even with the 
“ masters of the second rank. Angelica Kauffmann, Mme. 
Lebrun, perhaps, and above all, Rosa Bonheur (the latter 
as masculine in her somewhat narrow range of execution 


and conception as she is in face and method of dress), are’ 


the few distinguished exceptions that emphasise the rule. 
The explanation of “repression” and “lack of education,” 
always advanced by the champions of the sex in so-called 
vindication of its non-performance, can hardly hold in the 
present case ; for it has been proved a thousand times that 
Art, like Truth, will out, despite every disadvantage, every 
discouragement, and lack of opportunity. It surely be- 
hoves the Academy, whose province it is to do its utmost 
to aid the advance of art by imparting proper instruction 
and not to act as the amiable cicerone of the china-painter 
and the amateur-professional, to so alter its rules as to 
remedy the present anomalous state of things. 


EXHIBITIONS OF THE MONTH. 


Sir John Millais’ “Christmas Eve (Murthly Castle, 
Perthshire)” forms the piéce de resistance at McLean’s gal- 
lery. The blending of the sunset reflections on the snow- 
covered slope in the foreground constitutes in our mind 
the chief merit of the picture. The rose, blue, and green 
tints are melled into each other with masterly perception 
and subtlety of touch ; the trees, too, are drawn with nobility 
and grace. The decrepit and none-too-dignified “ castle” 
on the left, however, with the blazing sunset reflected 
from its windows, is very prosaically poetical ; compare it, 
for instance, with Claude’s “Enchanted Castle,” lately in 
the Old Masters, and see the difference of the sentiment. 
But the picture is painted with consummate skill and 
vigour. “A Dutch Village,” by J. Maris, and pictures by 
Josef Israels, Clays, Corot, by Mr. Alma-Tadema, and by 


several artists of the modern Spanish and Italian schools, ' 


greatly strengthen the show of a few English Academicians 
and others. 


Mr. Haynes Williams’ pictures of the interior of Fon- 
tainebleau Palace, which were lately on exhibition at the 
Goupil Gallery, possessed an “artistic merit” altogether 
unexpected in a series which, from their title, one would 
say pretended to be little more than architectural illustra- 
tions. Truth of effect, breadth in the rendering of detail, 
facility and correctness of drawing, and clever disposition 
of light and shade distinguished them. The figures, which 
were to introduce an anecdotic interest, were sometimes 
weak, but in the majority of cases they helped the com- 
positions amazingly and infused life into the magnificent 
but deserted apartments. 


Mr. Edwin Hayes, R.I., held an exhibition of his oil 
paintings and sketches at Dowdeswell’s gallery. More 
than a hundred and sixty were brought together, repre- 
‘senting many years’ work, and proving his immense skill, 
his keen observation, and his almost unrivalled knowledge 
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of the sea in all its moods. Italy, France, the Channel 
Islands, Holland, and the British Isles, gave a large range 
of subject and some opportunity for local colour, evidently 
seized with absolute ease and readiness. In this collected 
exhibition the artist showed himself far stronger than, with 
all his reputation, he usually receives credit for. 


At the same gallery Mr. A. Ludovici, Jun., R.B.A., held 
a little exhibition of pretty trifles, entitled “Dots, Notes, 
Spots.” Daintiness and fancy were more apparent than 
drawing and colour. If Mr. Ludovici would but rid him- 
self of the traditions of the eccentric school he follows, and 
would not fear to use pure colours, un-“ harmonised” by 
the universal addition of black, he would with no greater 
effort produce pictures of much greater char. 


Mr. Fulleylove, R.I., has never before done so well as 
with the series of water-colours and pencil drawings of 
“Oxford,” lately on exhibition at the Fine Art Society’s 
gallery : more than that—we can fairly say that no artist 
has attained the same level of excellence in this special 
direction within recent years. Exquisite touch, breadth, 
refinement of style, and delicacy of execution distinguish 
this charming series. 


Mr. Agnew’s exhibition at the Old Bond Street Gal- 
leries was, as usual, a complete exposition of the rise and 
development of the water-colour art. From Cozens, Girtin, 
and Turner to Frederick Walker, Sir James Linton, and 
the living school, the whole period was illustrated by nearly 
three hundred drawings. Turner’s “Northampton” and 
“Dover,” David Cox’s “ Meeting of the Waters ” and “ Lan- 
caster,” and a “Classical Landscape” by George Barret, 
were among the famous drawings here brought together. 


At the French Gallery foreign art is well illustrated. © 
Corot, Rousseau, Diaz, and Mauve, among deceased artists, 
are represented ; but modern landscapists, by comparison, 
make a very poor show. Herr Seiler heads the school of 
minute detail and high finish—a numerous class, who 
seldom rise in imagination above the mildly anecdotic. 
Josef Israels’ painful picture called “Old and Worn Out,” 
and W. Firle’s study of youth and age, “Spring and 
Winter,” are almost the only works which exhibit any fine 
feeling. P. Joanowits’ studies of Montenegrin national 
life, though somewhat coarse, are full of vigour and spon- 
taneity. 


The Bristol Spring Exhibition contained a fair average 
of good works, the majority of which had been seen before 
in the London galleries. Mr. Henry Moore, Mr. Herbert, 
Mr. Melton Fisher, Mr. G. Glindoni, Mr. Emanuel (with 
his charmingly-drawn “ Breeze”), Mr. Normand, and Miss 
Rae are well represented, while chief among the local 
artists are Mr. A. Wilda-Parsons, Mr. Reginald Smith, Mrs. 
Ladell, and Mr. Jackson Curnock. 


The exhibition of the Royal Hibernian Academy in 
Dublin has not been by any means financially successful, 
although the collection was quite equal to former ones. 
Most of the really striking work, as is usually the case, 
was contributed by English and Scotch artists only, as the 
Irish contingent invariably seeks its inspiration and its 
livelihood round about the Thames. Of the Academicians, 
the President and the Messrs. Osborne, father and son, 
were best represented ; while public attention was attracted 
chiefly by Sir F. Leighton’s “Elijah” and Sir J. Millais’ 
portrait of Cardinal Newman. A few local lady artists, and 
notably, Miss Sophia Holmes and Miss Rose Barton, con- 
tributed water-colour drawings of especial merit and power. 
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The Irish Fine-Art Society Exhibition in Dublin has 
lost ground somewhat this year. Still a considerable 
number of water-colours were hung ; the contributions of 
Miss Currey, Miss Maud Naftel, A.R.W.S., Miss O’Hara, 
and Miss Rose Barton being, perhaps, the most noteworthy. 





REVIEWS. 


In the new volume of “The Henry Irving Shakespeare ” 
(Blackie and Son), Mr: Frank Marshall has included the 
second and third parts of “ King Henry VI.,” “The Taming 
of the Shrew,” “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “King 
Richard II.,” and, now for the first time printed, Kemble’s 
condensed acting version of “Henry VI.”—the latter an 
interesting and ingenious patchwork bound together by 
interpolations. Into the merits of this work we need not 
enter, but shall turn at once to Mr. Gordon Browne’s share 
in the production. This artist’s firm and incisive style, 
full of vigour and, at times, of delicacy, tells well in the 
somewhat unambitious method he has selected. In the 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream” he has, on the whole, missed 
his chance, though there are several graceful designs, 
notably that of Helen and Hermia, in the third act. In 
rendering the Shaksperian clown, however, Mr. Browne 
excels, The dance in the fifth act is very funnily realised, 
while the humour in the dramatic sand-bag fight between 
Peter and Horner (in “ Henry VI.,” Part 2) is justly and 
keenly appreciated. Costumes, as in the former volume, are 
correct, and character, though occasionally weak, is gene- 
rally speaking well conveyed. 


There are few “ professional authors” more industrious 
in their researches than Mr. John Ashton, and fewer still 
who habitually hit on such happy ideas from which to 
serve up their réchauffés. His “Century of Ballads” 
(Eliot Stock) is superior to most of his previous efforts, 
partly, maybe, as there is so little chance afforded by the 
subject of going wrong. With Mr. Ashton’s literary style 
we have nothing to do or we should certainly quarrel with 
it ; and we would protest, too, against his undue assump- 
tion of strange ignorance and obtuseness on the part of his 
readers, as testified by his annotations. But his taste and 
judgment in the selection of the ballads—social, super- 
natural, historical, amatory, sporting, warlike, and so forth 
—must be unreservedly applauded. He has chosen them, 
not in order to display the excellences of the ballad-writer, 
but to show fairly and truthfully the popular taste of the 
day from the sixteenth to the seventeenth centuries, when 
the ballad was as powerful an engine in forming public 
opinion as is the newspaper of to-day. These ballads, 
which were hawked about the country, and which, later on, 
deteriorated into the broad-sheet, bore on its front page a 
woodcut, sometimes illustrative, sometimes altogether in- 
dependent, of the text. These cuts are, many of them, 
extremely interesting as examples of early wood-engraving. 
The spirit of these archaic designs sometimes more than 
counterbalances all faults of drawing and cutting; but as 
the engraving is often hastily and cheaply done, in no way 
indicative of the best work of the day, or even of the cutter 
himself, the blocks are more interesting to the student 
of the “curious” than of art. Mr. Ashton’s other book, 
“The Fleet : Its River, Prison, and Marriages” (T. Fisher 
Unwin), is marked by the same faults of composition, and 
contains a number of inaccuracies; but, thanks to the 
invaluable topographical and historical collections of Mr. 
Anthony Crosby and Mr. J. E. Gardner, to which he has 
had access, -he has produced an extremely interesting and 
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practically exhaustive history of the Fleet. The numerous 
reproductions of old prints of views and scenes greatly 
enhance the value of the book. 


There is something very refreshing about Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennell’s “ Sentimental Journey through France and Italy ” 
(Longmans, Green, and Co.), delightfully unconventional 
in every respect, and not a little quaint in expression. 
Mr. Pennell’s share in the work—that is to say, the draw- 
ings—is, in its particular line, almost beyond criticism ; 
for the character-drawings, humorous compositions, studies 
of landscape and street scenes, and “bits,” are just what 
they should be. They have all the merit, if not the size, 
of his illustrations to Mr. Hamerton’s book of the Saéne, 
with greater freedom of subject and manner. The fair 
writer, too, is herein at her best. “J.’s” recipe for paint- 
ing a picture nowadays (p. 140) is as true as it is sarcastic. 
It is somewhat curious that the “Journey through France. 
and Italy” never gets so far as the latter country. 


Of all the books on Egypt, great or small, that have 
come under our notice, Mr. Moberly Bell’s “From Pharaoh 
to Fellah” (Wells, Gardner, Darton, and Co.) is the plea- 
santest and most consistently interesting and amusing. His 
experience of the country, and his natural shrewdness, render 
him an acceptable guide, while his good humour not only 
excuses his little eccentricities of treatment, but extorts our 
gratitude. M. Montbard has filled the book with drawings 
remarkable for local colour, but certain engravings from 
photographs of mummies could well have been spared. The 
head of a “Copt of Alexandria” is perhaps the best of all 
—a splendid piece of engraving by M. Charles Barbant. 


Under the title of “Tuscan Studies and Sketches” 
“Mr. Leader Scott” has produced a new volume in which 
are strung together some agreeable papers on Tuscan art 
and Tuscan manners, some of which have already ap- 
peared separately, while others, as the author states in 
his preface, now see the light for the first time. The best 
of the papers included in the volume is the first, “The 
Giants at the Gates,” in which is once more told, with a 
liveliness which amiably veils a considerable amount of 
information based on modern sources, the story of the 
inception, and of the vicissitudes which preluded and 
accompanied the execution, of the three great marble 
statues which still adorn Florence: the awe - inspiring 
“David” of Michelangelo, the “ Hercules and Cacus” of 
Baccio Bandinelli, and the “Neptune” of Ammanati. 
The most defective paper of the series is that in which, 
under the title of “A Recovered Fresco,” is attempted a 
rehabilitation, no longer necessary, of Antonio Bazzi, called 
Sodoma, together with an enumeration of his principal 
works. The recovered fresco itself is a “Cenacolo” 
recently uncovered at Monte Oliveto, near Florence, and 
pronounced by the learned Signor Milanesi, on internal 
evidence, unsupported as yet by documentary proof, to be 
from the hand of Bazzi. A most singular error per- 
vades the whole article: we are told that the painter 
was formed in the school and land of Titian (!); that his 
colouring has all the Venetian daring and richness ; that 
his flesh-tints are, warm, and have an Eastern glow such 
as Giorgione would have given to his canvases. Has 
this extraordinary misstatement originated in the fact that 
Titian’s surname was Vecellio, while Bazzi saw the light 
at Vercelli? 


“The Pioneers of the Alps,” by Mr. C. D. Cunningham 
and Captain Abney, R.E., F.R.S. (Sampson Low and Co.), 
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will be welcomed as much by those. who are devoted to 
systematic mountaineering as by all Englishmen who are 
influenced by the athletic instincts of their race. The 
sketches of the lives of the most distinguished of the 
guides, the chivalry of the Alps, who have conquered the 
great peaks and opened out the mountain highways, are 
written by working members of the Alpine Club, and have 
considerable literary merit. Captam Abney’s photographic 
illustrations, mainly portraits of the guides, are remarkable 
for their artistic qualities and are, on the whole, worthy of 
his reputation. 

The édition de luxe of the “Catalogue of the Anglo- 
Jewish Historical Exhibition, 1887,” by Mr. Joseph Jacobs 
and Lucien Wolf (F. Haes), is a worthy record of a very 
novel and historically interesting collection. The collotype 
illustrations comprise all the best of the artistic exhibits, 
including a fac-simile of the first dated caricature of a 
medizval Jew—“ Aaron fil. Diaboli, 1277”—and Crom- 
well’s great silver salver, presented to him by Menasseh 
ben Israel. Embroidery, goldsmith’s work, and illumina- 
tion, as applied to Hebrew rites and worship, as well as 
Jewish coinage, deal with a little-studied division of art. 
The frontispiece is curiously described as being “a chalk 
drawing after an etching by Rembrandt.” From our recol- 
lection of the picture, we may say that it is an impression 
from an extremely early mezzotint plate. 


Mr. J. Stanley Little, who once wrote a book called 
“What is Art?” now wants to know “ Whose Wife shall 
She Be? The Story of a Painter’s Life” (Spencer Blackett). 
From a perusal of the novel, we believe that few will be 
much interested in the answer. The raison @étre of the 
book appears to be the onslaught that the author makes on 
the Royal Academy and its Schools ; but, over-stating his 
case, he defeats his own object. Besides, the plot is far- 
fetched, the dialogue affected, the style stilted, and the 
whole unsatisfactory. 


“ Monuments of Greek and Roman Sculpture” (London 
agents, Asher and Co.) is a vast work, projected by Herr 
Heinrich Brunn and Herr Bruckmann, the first number 
of which lies before us. It is to consist of eighty parts, each 
with five phototype reproductions of a typical piece of 
sculpture, the whole being arranged historically, and accom- 
panied with a short essay in German. This expensive work 
—the parts are published at a sovereign a piece—promises 
well; but we reserve our judgment until it is a little 
further advanced. 


NOTABILIA. 


The Louvre has at length established an Uffizi of its 
own—that is to say, a gallery of artists’ portraits, painted 
by themselves. Such portraits as have hitherto been in 
the possession of the Louvre, the Luxembourg, Versailles 
Museum, and the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, have been col- 
lected—whether paintings, busts, or medallions—and placed 
together in a “Salle des Portraits,” where they will be 
added to, as at Florence, by invitation to the most cele- 
brated living artists. The ill-lighted Pavillon Denon is the 
room devoted to the collection, which, by recent decision, 
has been strengthened by the inclusion of all artists’ portraits, 
whether painted by themselves or by “ brother-brushes.” 


Manchester, the art metropolis of the north, is about to 
set a colossal undertaking on foot. The project, which has 
secured the official adhesion and support, is to pour the 
surplus funds of the Jubilee Exhibition into the treasury 
established for the foundation of the proposed new Techni- 
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cal College and Art Gallery. With the quarter of a million 
sterling thus obtained, it is proposed to extend the collection 
of works of art, retaining the old building for them, and 
holding the annual exhibitions in the new edifice. ; 


‘ Through a clerical error the wrong title was ascribed to 
the picture, “Alone by the Broad,” by Mr. Alfred Parsons, 
R.L, in our February part. The picture, which has been 
exhibited both at the Royal Academy and at the Salon 
(where it received an honourable mention), was christened 
by its painter “The First Frost.” 


The Conimittee appointed by Congress to examine the 
Government proposal to abolish the protective duty of thirty 
per cent. levied on all works of art have endorsed the re- 
commendation. “Protection,” however, is likely to be con- 
tinued, in a greater or lesser degree, for some time to come. 


The exhibition of drawings in black-and-white annually 
held by Cassell and Co. will be opened this year in the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C., on the 7th of May. 


A special “Royal Academy ” supplement of THz Maca- 
ZINE OF ART, dealing with some fifty of the principal 
pictures and sculptures in the Academy Exhibition of 1888, 
will be published on May 25th, price one shilling. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Norman Macbeth, who has died at the age of sixty- 
six, was a portrait-painter of considerable ability. Born at 
Aberdeen in 1822, he was taken to Edinburgh, where he 
passed through the Trustees’ School, and was educated as 
an artist. In 1862 he first exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
the picture being a portrait of Mr. Alexander Russell, the 
editor of the Scotsman; and subsequently contributed 
twenty-one other works, among which were two portraits 
of Sir David Brewster and one of Sir John Steell. Mr. 
Macbeth, who passed his professional life at Edinburgh, 
was in 1870 elected an Associate of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, and, ten years later, an Academician. His por- 
trait of William Forrest was selected to represent him at 
the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1878; but from the 
Manchester Jubilee Exhibition his works were entirely 
absent. He was the father of Mr. R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A., 
and of Mr. James Macbeth. 


Mr. Felix O. C. Darley, whose death in New York has 
recently been recorded, was born at Philadelphia in 1822. 
Like Corot, he was destined fora commercial life ; but 
proving himself a skilful wood-engraver, working in his 
leisure hours for an illustrated ‘newspaper, he was com- 
missioned by the American Art Union to execute his out- 
line engravings for an edition of Washington Irving’s works. 
As an illustrator for the American editions of the most 
popular novelists he earned a great reputation, and may 
be considered one of the most prolific artists of the day. 
He was elected a member of the Academy of Design in 
1852, and contributed regularly to its exhibitions. Chief 
among his oil-pictures are “The Sheepfold” and “The 
Cavalry Charge at Fredericksburg ”—the latter being se- 
lected to represent him at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. 
He was, however, essentially an artist in black-and-white ; 
grace, expression, correctness of drawing, and power of 
realisation being his principal characteristics. 


~The death is also announced of M. Jules de Mérindol, 
architect attached to the Commission of Historical Monu- 
ments of Paris, who was created Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour in 1868 
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THE SALON AND ITS TROUBLES. 


That they do not always “manage these things better in 
France,” is shown by the state of affairs revealed by the 
Paris art press. The “Société des Artistes Frangais,” a 
body elected on the model so much admired by many of 
our professional men, occupies for two months of the spring 
in each year about half of the “ Palais de l’Industrie,” at the 
nominal rent of one franc. The State now claims that the 
whole of Sundays and Thursdays shall be free days of admis- 
sion to the Salon. Under the ordinary condition of things 
the Société takes all the money paid at the doors and the 
profits from the catalogues, as well as the trouble, risk, and 
cost of the exhibitions, together with the odium arising from 
the inevitable discontent of outcast or ill-hung artists. For 
a certain number of years past Sunday afternoons only have 
been free to the stupendous crowds—numbering 45,000 and 
more—that flock to see the best modern picture exhibition 
in the world. The new demand was not made known to the 
Committee of Management of the Société by the Fine Arts 
Minister, with whom the artists are accustomed to deal, but 
by the Minister of Finance, on the very day on which M. 
Tirard ceased to exercise his official function. The committee 
demurred to the proposed extensive. encroachment, on the 
ground that the Salon would result in a serious deficit were 
it opened free four half days instead of one. The Société 
is likewise engaged in a lawsuit with the “ Assistance 
Publique” (a strange body, sharing the characteristics of 
our Ecclesiastical Commissioners and Poor-Law adminis- 
trators), which, without taking into account the charitable 
aims of the Société, claims ten per cent. on their own 
assessment of the receipts of the Salon, and demands that 
arrears in proportion should be paid up to the present 
time. M. Bouguereau and his colleagues intend to con- 
test the claim, and carry the matter, if necessary, before 
the highest court; while they offer to compromise the 
question of free admission by throwing open the doors 
on Thursdays to schools in charge of masters. Consider- 
ing that the Salon attracts to Paris the spenders of 
many millions of francs, and costs the State, that is, the 
taxpayers at large, nothing more than part of the annual 
interest on the cost of about one-half of the Palais de 
YIndustrie, there is something charmingly frank in the 
demands of the “Assistance Publique.” Of course the 
“Société des Artistes,” by forfeiting the receipts of a half 
day in each week, pays its rent handsomely. This for- 
feiture goes to the benefit of the very class out of whose 
pockets but a comparatively small portion of the cost 
of building the Palais was drawn. It is understood that 
the upshot of it all is that in a year or two the Société 
will, by housing itself, be independent of State interference 
altogether. How many free days will then be allowed is 


an open and an interesting question. 
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THE CASE OF M. JAN VAN BEERS AND ITS APPLICATION. 


Few “artistic” lawsuits in recent years have caused so 
great and, we may venture to say, so unreasoning an out- 
burst of public indignation as that brought by M. Jan Van 
Beers against an Antwerp dealer. But, in point of fact, this 
matter touches all artists—at least, many of the greatest 
of them—while an even wider principle is involved than 
was the case in the famous action of Belt v. Lawes. We 
may first call attention to the fact that M. Van Beers 
warmly declares that he has been the victim of conspiracy 
and misrepresentation, pertinently asking : “ If I had been 
guilty of the dishonest practices that have been attributed 
to me, would I have been so ill-advised as to court detec- 
tion by a prosecution fraught with the danger of exposure?” 
But whether innocent or guilty of the more serious charge of 
fraud, whether or not he may have employed a whole com- 
munity of “ghosts,” he admits the employment, up to 1876, of 
assistants for the purpose of “laying” in his pictures—that, 
and nothing more. Is that, or is it not, immoral? If so, 
where is the good name of many of our most brilliant, most 
successful, and most famous artists? How many of those who 
introduce architectural backgrounds paint a picture entirely 
from the beginning? It is surely within the knowledge of 
the world that more than one painter’s hack gains a very 
ample livelihood by drawing in the architectural details for 
those who lack either the knowledge, the patience, or the 
time to work out their own perspectives ; while one of the 
noblest of our living English artists contents himself with 
“finishing” the picture his pupils have drawn in from his 
studies. And yet this is all to which M. Van Beers con- 
fesses. Another consideration, suggested by the bitter cry 
of the outraged purchaser and critic, is the curious incom- 
petence of judgment their wails betray. Whatever M. Van 
Beers’s shortcomings may be, his work is absolutely unmis- 
takable, wherever it is met with; indeed, there are few 
living painters whose touch, colour, and draughtsmauship 
are so unique and individual in character. Even if M. Van 
Beers is the latter-day Raimondi his critics are so willing 
to believe, his work, from the purely artistic standpoint, is 
just as precious and likely to remain just as highly valued 
as ever. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


The New English Art Club is to be congratulated 
on a success, The aims and ambitions of the Society 
under consideration are by now fairly well known. It 
owes its existence to a strong feeling of revolt against 
the conservatism which, it considers, has sternly refused 
to countenance new ideas and methods of a body of 
young men who can at least lay claim to much origi- 
nality, earnestness, and honesty of purpose. But a 
steady perseverance is already bringing with it public 
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recognition. The whole movement, it is said, is an ex- 
periment, and, for the present, to be estimated accord- 
~ ingly. Starting with the theory that the eye can only see 
distinctly one object at a time, the so-called “Impres- 
sionists” have set their faces against the elaboration of 
subordinate detail. They look upon what we may call 
the accidental surroundings of their subjects as, to a great 
extent, mere masses of colour, the effect of which is to 
’ supply a proper tone and harmony to the leading figure ; 
and although this theory may be, and indeed is, developed 
in some cases to an absurd extent, the skeleton of truth 
is there, and, until recently, far too much neglected. It 
is in attempting to follow it to its furthest point (while 
often ignoring form in a deplorable manner) that some 
very curious results have been arrived at. One of the 
most remarkable pictures in the collection is Mr. Walter 
Sickert’s leading work, called “Gatti’s Hungerford Palace 
of Varieties—Second Turn of Miss Katie Lawrence”—a 
strangely disproportioned female figure in the centre, ugly 
and stiff as a marionette, with gloomy surroundings, and 
a curious jumble of hats and fiddle-heads for a foreground 
—anythiug, in fact, but what one would imagine to be 
an honest or recognisable “impression” of the glare and 
glitter of a music-hall stage. To the uninitiated the 
picture is an absurdity ; and even if the art-student per- 
ceives in it an effort in the direction of “tone,” he must 
also become aware that, instead of gaining credit for 
striving after higher ground, Mr. Sickert has sunk even 
below the level of that conventional mediocrity he so much 
despises. Mr. Steer’s ambitious work, “A Summer Even- 


ing,” halts between a failure and a triumph. Three female 


bathers are on a beach in the sunlight, with a sea of deepest 
blue. The figures are beautifully posed, and the whole 
picture bears evidence of careful working in the direction 
of something more than accidental result. The effect is, 
in some respects, painful, Mr. Steer’s endeavours to do 
justice to sunlight having missed the mark, while the vivid 
yellows and reds against the deep blue of the admirably- 
studied sea positively hurt one’s eyes. The artist has, 
however, a distinct purpose ; and, in spite of the almost 
overwhelming adverse criticism he met with last year, he 
pursues it with so much pluck that he deserves success, 
although we scarcely see how he will attain it on his pre- 
sent lines. For our third type we turn to a picture of 
an entirely different order. Moderate in size, quiet and 
subdued in colour, “ Eventide,” by Mr. W. H. 8. Llewellyn, 
is nevertheless one of the gems of the exhibition. The sub- 
ject is an old one, as old as the happiness of married life— 
just an aged couple, side by side, looking out together into 
the perfect peace of the sunset. Quiet harmony of colour, 
entire absence of hard outline, it is just such a picture 
as one would be glad to live with; to stand sometimes 
before it in silence for a few moments, and then pass away 
with something of its peace and content in one’s heart. 
Here, then, are three examples of the work of our young 
men ; and let it be well understood that they are examples, 
not merely exceptional productions. The first is bad in 
subject and treatment ; the second a successful failure ; 
the third (and we are glad to observe that the class it 
represents is the most numerous) is good, sound, healthy 
work. Amongst the other most notable works are Mr. Fred 
Brown’s admirable sunset scene, Mr. Clausen’s “ Potato- 
Gathering,” Mr. Bates’s portrait of Mr. Stanley Little, Mr. 
Laidley’s poetical landscape, Mr. Gotch’s character study 
of child-life, and Mr. Garstin’s excellent interior of a black- 
smith’s shop. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE MONTH. 


It was left for Mr. Mortimer Menpes, the young Aus- 
tralian artist, to bring Japan to London in quaint little 
frames, with all the customs and scenery, the child-life, and 
local colour of the Land of the Rising Sun. Carrying his 
originality still further, he has broken through the con- 
ventionality of ordinary hanging, and, treating pictures 
as decorations, collectively as well as individually, has 
arranged them with most harmonious and pleasing irregu- 
larity on the walls of puce-pink silk. He has thus set 
a precedent which is sure to be followed. The seven score 
oil and water-colour paintings are remarkable for the rich- 
ness, brilliancy, depth and purity of colour, and for the 
ease and’ effect with which sunlight and shadow are dealt 
with. “At the Play” and “A Lacquer Shop” are espe- 
cially distinguished by good drawing and high finish ; 
“The Guitar- Players” and “Three Little Maids from 
School” for strong, pure, luminous colour and brilliant 
light and shade; “The Girl with the Jars” and “The 
House of Blue Banners” for quality of work ; and “ Youth 
and Age,” “ A Toy-Shop,” and many more, for character and 
humour. The forty etchings and dry-points which supple- 
ment the pictures are delicately-executed “impressions ” 
of Japan, and are masterpieces of printing. Another 
novelty about the collection consists in the novelty of the 
frames, which are so designed as to be without mitres, 
while the pictures are set in them a little above the middle. 
The exhibition is held at Dowdeswells’ Gallery. 


The collection of paintings and drawings of the “ Duchy 
of Cornwall” by Messrs. East, Gotch, and Ayerst Ingram, 
at the Fine Art Society’s Gallery, is the very satisfactory 
result of a Cornish tour. The strongest of the three young 
artists is certainly Mr. East, whose colour is nearly always 
pleasing, and sometimes exquisite in brightness and deli- 
cacy, whether the medium be oil or water-colour. His 
style, too, is unusually frank and incisive, and often 
strongly suggestive of Turner, both in handling and feel- 
ing. Of Mr. Ayerst Ingram’s work there is nothing to 
compare with his “ Moonrise ”—a really admirable picture, 
with the moon rising full over a breaker. Mr. Gotch is best 
in his smaller canvases and when he deals with child-life. 
His “Silas,” too, is a capital piece of work ; but his Jand- 
scapes, though vigorous, are too black. 


Mr. W. L. Wyllie has pictured his trip on the Ladybird 
from Hoo to the Netherland waterways in water-colour, 
and the collection resultant has been shown at Dunthorne’s 
“Rembrandt’s Head.” The drawings are every bit as 
skilful as we are accustomed to expect the artist’s work 
to be, but they are too matter-of-fact and contain too little 
sentiment. His etchings, on the other hand, display much 
poetical feeling. 


An exhibition of good sculpture is so rare a thing in 
London that the little collection at Bellman and Ivey’s 
Gallery is a welcome event. Mr. Nelson Maclean’s bronze 
statuettes have suffered at the hands of the chaser; but 
his statue of “Ione” is a splendid work in marble, fine in 
feeling, simple and dignified in its beauty of line. M. 
Blanchard’s bust, “ Rieuse,” is as lovely in its naturalness 
as M. Falguiére’s is objectionable from its affectation. 
Both are admirably cast by the waste-wax process. The 
“Spring” is an ambitious work, but the beautiful torso is 
utterly sacrificed by the tricky and inartistic carving of 
the floral garland. 
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The thirty-third exhibition of the Society of Lady 
Artists, held at the Egyptian Hall, is a decided improve- 
ment on the last. The number of good works in water- 
colour by Mrs. Paul Naftel, Mrs. Merritt, the Misses Maud 
Naftel, Alice Squire, Spiers, Kingdon, Louise Rayner, Alice 
Havers, and others tend to leaven the mass of mediocrity 
in the five hundred and fifty frames that cover the walls. 
the Misses Clara and Hilda Montalba (neither of whom, by 
the way, is a member of the Society) show excellent work, 
the former with a sketch of “Dordrecht” and the latter 
with “Tending the Rialto Shrine, Venice.” The moral of 
the exhibition, however, seems to be that the majority of 
lady artists can express themselves better, and with more 
dexterity and more feeling, in water-colour than in, oil. 


The loan exhibition of works, chiefly by Pinwell, Inch- 
bold, and Sam Bough, held under the auspices of the Royal 
Water Colour Society Art Club was one of the most inter- 
esting collections ever seen in the galleries of the Society. 
Never has Pinwell’s colour appeared more subtle and his 
designs more fascinating than in this well - chosen little 
collection (the first since that at Mr. Deschamps’ gallery 
in 1876), the principal works being “The Great Lady ” and 
“The Elixir of Love.” The breadth and glow of Sam Bough’s 
works, and the exquisite feeling and delicacy of Inchbold’s 
Pre-Raphaelitic landscapes, with all their charm of colour, 
atmosphere, and gossamer-like effects, were admirably and 
extensively displayed. 


The Spring Exhibition of the Birmingham Society of 
Artists can scarcely, even with the best intentions, be 
looked upon as being up to the average of the Society's 
collections. The principal attraction is a collection of 
works by Sir John Gilbert, which makes one feel what 
a great artist he would have been had he adhered exclu- 
sively to black-and-white. Mr. E. K. Johnson contributes 
the gem of the exhibition—a delicate and dainty picture— 
and excellent works are by Mr. Thomas Collier, Mr. Wim- 
peris, Mr. Bridgman, Mr. Aumonier, Mr. Crofts, and Mr. 
Walter Langley, while Professor Geets is represented by 
five or six hard, mechanical studio-works, which fail either 
to interest or please. A conspicuous feature is Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s superb portrait of Dr. Ash, the founder of the 
General Hospital, which was lately exhibited at Burlington 
House. The works by local artists do not call for special 
mention. 


Exhibitions have also been held of the works of Lady 
Butler at Graves’s Gallery, including her best-known pic- 
tures, and water-colours of views of Egypt; of Messrs. 
Caffieri and Coxe at the Burlington Gallery ; and of Miss 
Jane Inglis (Irish pictures and sketches) at the St. George’s 
Gallery. 


REVIEWS. 


Mr. J. Romilly Allen’s “ Christian Symbolism in Eng- 
land and Ireland before the Thirteenth Century” is an 
excellent work upon a fascinating subject. The sculptured 
reliefs, so full of quaint fancy and mystic symbolism, which 
decorate our early churches are little understood, and gener- 
ally passed over as merely grotesque. We too often forget 
that they are something more than ornament, and that 
there is in each of them a hidden meaning for those who 
seek it. It is this meaning which Mr. Allen attempts 
to explain in the volume before us. His introductory 
chapters deal with Byzantine art as manifested in the 
Catacombs, and the development therefrom of the early 
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sculpture of England and Ireland. An exhaustive descrip- 
tion of the most interesting specimens of our own religious 
sculpture up to the thirteenth century follows, and the 
work concludes with a thoroughly lucid summary of those 
storehouses of curious lore, the medieval Bestiaries. The 
author has familiarised himself with all the authorities on 
the subject, and has systematised his material with ad- 
mirable tact. His broad generalisations, however, we can 
scarcely accept. He complains that our sculptors of to-day 
are dominated by the classical tradition. “ Progress in the 
future,” he says, “will result from developing what is 
national in our art "—that is to say, our artists must throw 
over the Elgin marbles and go to medieval sculpture for 
inspiration. They might just as well seek instruction from 
the Solomon Islanders. 


“The Goths,” by Mr. Henry Bradley, is the last volume 
in the admirable library now being issued by the publisher 
(T. Fisher Unwin) under the title of “The Story of the 
Nations.” The story is vigorously, clearly, and picturesquely 
told, the whole volume testifying to the industry and tho- 
roughness of the author. The illustrations are few, and 
some of them very poor, but the text is excellent. Jt is 
satisfactory to see that Mr. Bradley calls attention to the 
fact that “what we miscall ‘Gothic architecture’ has no 
historical connection with the Goths.” 


NEW ENGRAVINGS. 


The “ Prize Supplement” offered to the subscribers of 
the Russian “ Fine Arts Review,” which we have just re- 
ceived, is hardly calculated to raise our respect either for 
the art or the reproductive processes of Russia—if, indeed, 
the Italian-born artist here represented is to be identified 
with the country of his adoption. The album contains 
eleven cartoons of sacred subjects, reproduced in photo- 
typo-lithography, by Feodor Antonovitch Bruni, who was 
the Director of Fine Arts in St. Petersburg till his death 
in 1875. The designs are all admirably drawn, full of 
dignity in figure and drapery, but intensely academic and 
without vigour—a cross, one might almost say, of the styles 
of Ary Scheffer and Puvis de Chavannes, with an occasional 
reminiscence of Michelangelo. 


Mr. Long, who has done so much good work in repro- 
ducing in chromo-lithography. a considerable number of 
Turner’s water-colour drawings, has just issued, through 
his publishers (George Rowney and Co.), “ Ramsgate” and 
“The Mouth of the Humber,” the originals of which are in 
the National Gallery collection. They are certainly of high 
merit, especially where the drawing is definite ; but it is 
hardly surprising that a good deal of the limpidity of the 
water is lost and the subtlety of some of the most delicate 
passages missed. On the whole, we like his vignettes the 
best ; but none the less do these lithographs mark the great 
advance in the art of lithography attendant on the increase 
of the number of stones employed. 


A hearty welcome should be afforded to Mr. Robert 
Clouston’s rendering of the late Robert Herdman’s portrait 
of “Principal Shairp, LL.D.” (Edinburgh: T. Wilson), 
inasmuch as it isa frank effort in pure mezzotint. There 
is no attempt here to strengthen the plate by any me- 
chanical means, such as we find in the best of our modern 
mezzotints. It is just a little weak in parts, perhaps, as 
if the engraver lacked confidence in himself or his method ; 
but the head itself is entirely satisfactory, and the whole a 
good and sympathetic portrait. 
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Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s etching of “ Bruinisse ” (Dunthorne) 
is very characteristic of the artist, and shows how the 
greatest amount of effect can be extracted from the least 
amount of labour. The picturesque little Dutch village 
as seen from the broad waters of the Scheldt is represented 
with great simplicity and breadth, and impresses the spec- 
tator with its “local truth ” and its poetical charm. 


The portrait of Miss Annie Swan, the Scotch authoress, 
has been very well engraved in mezzotint by Mr. James 
Faed (Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier). It 
has something of the precision and pose of a photograph, 
but is, nevertheless, a good piece of work, and, moreover, 
an excellent likeness of the fair authoress of “ Aldersyde.” 


NOTABILIA. 


M. Antokolski, the Russian sculptor, has been elected by 
the Académie des Beaux-Arts Honorary Foreign Associate 
in the place of the late Louis Gallait. 


The Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours have 
elected: Miss Edith Martineau and Messrs. Walter Crane, 
Melville, and Emslie as Associates. Mr. Crane resigned 
his position at the Royal Institute, it will be remembered, 
as his principles would not permit him to remain a member 
of a “ corporate body.” 


Thanks chiefly to the energy of Mr. Edwin Seward, the 
“Art Society and Sketching Club of South Wales ” begins 
its career with every prospect of success. Practically speak- 
ing, it breaks virgin ground in Cardiff, the commercial 
metropolis of Wales, and is supported by many members 
of the Royal Academy, by well-known artists all over the 
country, and by wealthy peers, local magnates, and others. 
Affiliated to the proposed National Institute of Wales, the 
Art Society will soon have a fine gallery of its own, and, 
if it fails to carry its “mission of culture” to a successful 
issue, it will not be for lack of opportunity. 


The number of pictures sent in to the Salon this year 
exceeded that of last year by about two hundred and fifty, 
the total being 7,640. Of these nearly half were, of neces- 
sity, rejected. At the Royal Academy about eight hundred 
more works were judged than have ever been sent in before, 
and the proportion of rejections was, of course, much higher. 
The Academy cannot much longer decline to consider the 
proposed reform of limiting the number of works to be 
sent in to two or three for each artist, if only in self-defence. 
We believe that, if this reasonable course were adopted, the 
improvement in the exhibition and the relief to the Council 
would be equally striking. 


As long as sculpture is held by the British public, with 
strange persistence, as fit only for portraiture, so long may 
we expect to see “ painting’s poor relation” devoted to the 
apotheosis of the tail-coat and top-hat, while ideal work 
for monumental purposes is unappreciated and ignored. 
Once the deplorable fact is accepted, however, it is pleasing 
to note that competent professors of the art are set to 
glorify our worthies. Mr. Woolner’s bronze statue of Dr. 
Fraser, the late Bishop of Manchester, has just been un- 
veiled in that city, and Mr. Bruce Joy’s statue in marble 
of Mr. John Bright, erected in the Art Gallery at Bir- 
mingham ; while Mr. Hems, of Exeter, is at work on an 
effigy of William of Orange for the Ulstermen. 


The rage for statues in France shows no signs of abate- 
ment, artists and art-workers themselves coming in for an 
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unusual amount of recognition. M. Rodin is hard at work 
on his monument to Bastien-Lepage ; M. Fagel has been 
commissioned to execute a colossal statue of M. Chevreul, 
the great colour-chemist, for the Museum at Roubaix, the 
industries of which have been so greatly benefited by his 
studies ; and now steps are being taken to offer a similar 
homage to Alphonse de Neuville, the great battle-painter. 
How many out-of-door statues, outside of cemeteries, have 
we raised in all England to our artists? Not one. This 
may be all the better for the artists themselves, perhaps, 
but it surely does not speak well for our growing claim 
to be an art-loving nation. 


OBITUARY. 


Léonard Morel - Ladeuil, who has recently died at 
Boulogne at the age of sixty-eight, was certainly one of 
the most brilliant and talented artists in chiselled and 
repoussé work of modern times—we might almost say since 
the days of Benvenuto Cellini. Having studied chasing 
in the studios of Vechte and Feuchére, he signalised his 
powers by designing a silver shield representing an allegory 
of “Courage Overthrowing the Hydra of Anarchy,” which 
was exhibited at the Salon in 1853, and promptly acquired 
by the Emperor Napoleon. In 1859 he was introduced to 
the house of Elkington, of Birmingham and London, and 
from that time to the day of his death his connection with 
this eminent firm was steadily maintained. “ Night and 
Dreams” was the first work he produced for them, and 
then followed the silver table presented by the town of 
Birmingham as a marriage gift to the Princess of Wales 
in 1863 ; the celebrated “ Milton Shield” in 1867 (now in 
the South Kensington Museum) ; the vase, in silver and 
iron, of “ Music and Poetry,” which, at the Salon of 1874, 
gained the artist a third-class medal ; the “ Helicon Vase” 
—his masterpiece—in 1873, which, after exhibition in the 
chief cities of Europe, has been presented to the Queen 
as a Jubilee gift; the dish of “A Pompeian Lady’s 
Toilette” at the Philadelphia Exhibition of 1876—per- 
haps the most constantly engraved example of all his 
works ; the “ Bunyan Shield” at the Paris Exhibition of 
1878, which won him the Knighthood of the Legion of 
Honour ; and the Shaksperian plaques of “Much Ado 
About Nothing,” “The Merchant of Venice,” and “ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.” Besides these magna opera 
there are many smaller and less important works, but the 
majority so exquisite in character and execution that we 
propose‘ to return to them at a future time, and give our 
readers the opportunity of judging for themselves of the 
master’s genius. 


We regret also to have to record the death of M. Edouard 
Hamman, the Belgian artist and father of the animal painter 
of that name ; of M. Frére (Bey), who was born in 1815, 
and devoted himself to painting Oriental life and scenery, 
obtaining second-class medals in 1848 and 1865; of M. 
Charles Camino, the miniature-painter, who has exhibited 
portraits and water-colours at the Salon for the past thirty 
years, and was created Officer of the Legion of Honour a 
year ago; of M. Etienne Dumaige, whose statue of Rabelais 
will be remembered by every visitor to the Salon of 1880, 
where it gained a second-class medal; of Mr. William 
Mesfield, an architect of much taste, best known to the 
general public by his plates of “Specimens of Medieval 
Architecture ;” and of “Claude Vignon” (Mme. Rouvier), 
the successful author and sculptor, who has exhibited at 
the Salon from 1852 onwards. 








ART IN JUNE. 


—or—— 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Those who are interested in English tapestry may now 
find some fine examples of the work executed at the Mort- 
lake manufactory during its later period in the Textile 
Court at the South Kensington Museum. The suite— 
which was formerly at Houghton Hall, Norfolk, and has 
been lent to the museum by the Marquis of Cholmondeley— 
consists of full-length portraits of James I. and his Queen, 
Charles I. and his Queen, and Christian LV. of Denmark : 
the last appears to have been a subsequent addition to the 
other four. The dividing borders contain medallion por- 
traits of Prince Charles (afterwards Charles L.), Prince 
Henry (his elder brother), Prince Charles (afterwards 
Charles II.), James, Duke of York (afterwards James IL), 
and Princess Elizabeth (afterwards Queen of Bohemia, and 
known as the “Queen of Hearts”). The portraits of 


James I. and Anne of Denmark are signed “F. P. fecit, 
1672 :” the latter is after the portrait by Paul Van Somer. 
The collection of casts from the antique has been enriched 
by copies of the Laocoon group at the Vatican ; the Venus 


de Medici, the Wrestlers, and the Apollino, at the Uffizi; 
the Esquiline Venus, from the Capitol ; the head of Apollo 
Belvedere, from the Vatican; and the “Ares Ludovisi” 
(Mars and Cupid), from the Villa Ludovisi; also by several 
heads of Roman emperors from marbles in the British 
Museum and at Munich. In the Architectural Court a 
cast of the fine recumbent figure of Admiral Chabot, by 
Jean Cousin, from the original in the Louvre, has also 
been recently set up. At the top of one of the staircases, 
near the Cruikshank drawings, is an interesting collection 
of illustrated and other children’s books, chiefly of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, some of which have 
cuts by T. and J. Bewick, exhibited by the Rev. E. Pear- 
son, of Cheltenham ; and a collection of horn-books, lent 
by Mr. Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie. 


DECORATION OF THE PARIS HOTEL DE VILLE. 


It is the intention of the Paris Municipal Council that 
the decoration of the Hétel de Ville should be “a standing 
monument of French art as it is” in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. With this view, the painting of the 
grand staircase ceiling has been allotted to M. Delaunay 

'— “the greatest contemporary painter,” as he is held by a 
considerable and influential section of the French art- 
public. To M. Jules Lefébvre, M. Bonnat, M. Besnard, 
M. Laurens, M. Cabanel, M. Roll, M. Cazin, M. Puvis de 
Chavannes, M. Benjamin-Constant, M. Gervex, and many 
others, fall important schemes of decoration. When are 
we in England likely to see an important public building 
placed in the hands of an art-commission with a view to 
adorn it with the finest of English talent? But, then, with 
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French artists honour goes for much, and the demands of 
the greatest of them are not prohibitory. 


THE CRIPPLING OF THE CHANTREY BEQUEST. 


The decision of Mr. Justice North against the appeal of 
the Royal Academy in the matter of the Chantrey Bequest 
Fund proves the inability of the legal mind to adapt itself 
to artistry. The judge has decided that no portion of 
the annuity arising from the bequest of £90,000 shall be 
devoted to the purchase of statuary in material other than 
bronze or marble, on the ground that such works in clay or 
in wax are “unfinished,” and therefore contrary to the 
will. Considering that when the clay or wax has left the 
artist’s hands the remainder is, or should be, purely a work 
for the artisan, we fail to see how the work can be regarded 
as otherwise than complete as a work of art, and we must 
confess our surprise that the Academy thought fit even to 
bring the matter under discussion at all. It is almost 
as much as saying that the composer's work is unfinished 
until the musician has rendered it on an instrument. A 
clay statue when completed is beyond question a finished 
work of art, so far as the artist is concerned, and we are 
strongly of opinion, apart from the legal decision, that the 
Academy might, without challenge, purchase such a work 
and have it cast or carved themselves “for the sake of 
permanency.” 


THE ART AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 


To “The Art and Crafts Exhibition Society,” just 
established under the presidency of Mr. Walter Crane, a 
hearty welcome must be extended ; it is an Association for 
which we have waited too long. Its object is to assist in 
the revival of the arts and handicrafts which has been 
taking place of late years, and by giving the credit to those 
who have designed the art-manufactures, but whose names 
have hitherto been kept from public notice, either by 
accident or design, to afford the encouragement that is so 
necessary to the development of the greatest power and the 
highest excellence in the artist. Among the adherents to 
the new scheme are such well-known men as Messrs. Lewis 
Day, William Morris, E. Burne-Jones, Hungerford Pollen, 
Sedding, Sumner, Longden, Webb, Garrard, and Onslow 
Ford. An exhibition of works, in which the names of 
artist, artificer, and manufacturer will be separately given, 
is to be held in the autumn at the New Gallery in Regent 
Street. 


THE ART UNION OF LONDON. 


The Art Union of London, whose annual report has 
been lately issued, announce that its subscription list 
amounted in 1887 to £6,269, of which £2,644 was devoted 
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to expenses. The total compares well with that of £500 in 
1837, but ill with that of £12,900 five years later. It is to 
be hoped that a greater measure of support may be accorded 
to it in the coming year, for the Union works much good, 
especially in the provinces. The subject for next year’s 
plate is “True and Loyal ; or, When did you last see your 
Father?” by Mr. Yeames, R.A., which hangs in the Walker 
Art Gallery in Liverpool. 


MINOR EXHIBITIONS OF THE MONTH. 


Professor Herkomer has long since proved himself to be 
a facile and able draughtsman in water-colour. One of his 
early triumphs in this country was a remarkably strong and 
vigorous drawing in that medium of a Bavarian skittle- 
alley. Those who remember “ Light, Life, and Melody” in 
the Grosvenor of 1879, a veritable tour de force in water- 
colour, will not be surprised at the exhibition of drawings 
entitled “ Around my Home,” which is now open in Bond 
Street. Professor Herkomer has painted with exquisite 
feeling the country in the neighbourhood of his pretty home 
near Bushey. Country lanes, village streets, blossoming 
orchards, and daisied meadows, are the scenes in which 
the artist places his sturdy labourers, wearied tramps, and 
merry school-children. Without exception the drawings 
exhibit a frankness and truthfulness which is beyond praise, 
and the majority have a tinge of quaint humour. It is 
easy to see that every line is drawn direct from Nature, and 
yet there is throughout a subtle suggestion of Fred Walker. 
The exhibition is a small one, and all the drawings are 
worthy attention. There is therefore no need on our part 
to particularise. 


At Messrs. Obach’s gallery there has been an altogether 
admirable collection of French and Dutch pictures which 
belong for the most part to the school that delights in 
“tones and values.” J.-F. Millet is represented by a 
rugged, powerful picture of a French peasant woman, en- 
titled “La Maternité,” and by two sketches. There are 
two small masterpieces by Meissonier, an excellent For- 
tuny, as well as several canvases by Corot, Troyon, and 
Daubigny. Among some interesting pictures by Diaz is 
his “ La Descente des Bohémiens,” which was exhibited in 
the Salon as long ago as 1844. Of the Dutch pictures the 
most noteworthy are the landscapes of Mauve, an artist 
whose career has only recently been closed by death, and a 
masterly drawing by Israels. 


Kakémonos, or hanging pictures, are one of the most 
interesting products of Japanese art. They correspond as 
nearly as possible to the framed pictures with which we 
decorate the walls of our houses. They are not, however, 
permanent decorations ; that is to say, they vary according 
to the time of year. In the winter, for instance, winter 
scenes are unrolled; while brilliant representations of 
flowers and birds are set apart for the summer. It is not 
long since an excellent collection of Kakémonos was added 
to our national treasures. And now a large number of them 
are to be seen at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s gallery in Bond 
Street. In some respects the latter collection is a worthy 
supplement to that in the White Wing in the British 
Museum. We notice in the pictures contained in it all 
the appreciation of decorative effect and the decision of 
drawing that we have learnt to look for in Japanese paint- 
ing. The majority of them, however, are so badly hung 
as to be barely visible; and though they are admirably 
catalogued according to the schools to which they belong, 
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no attempt at a proper classification has been made in 
the gallery. 


There has been on view at Mr. Vokins’ gallery, in Baker 
Street, a meritorious collection of water-colour drawings. 
The majority of them are the work of the late John Steeple, 
whose sketches of Wales anu Scotland .are already well 
known. They are straightforward, honest transcripts from 
nature, and entirely English in feeling, belonging to a period 
antecedent to “Impressionism,” when the English school 


-was not yet “in peril.” Of the rest, Ernest Dade’s “Fishing 


Boats, Scarborough,” and two sketches by Nelson Dawson, 
are the most noticeable. 


REVIEWS. 


The “Echoes of Hellas,” just issued (Marcus Ward and 
Co.), is in its way one of the most remarkable and admirable 
publieations of the year. It is in two volumes : the first, 
P. r Warr’s arrangement of “The Tale of Troy” and 
“The Story of Orestes,” selected and abridged, and accom- 
panied with profuse illustrations by Mr. Walter Crane ; 
and the second, the music (arranged for the pianoforte) by 
Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, Mr. Malcolm Lawson, Mr. Walter 
Parratt, and Dr. Monk. The whole work, it will be seen, 
is thus founded on Sir Frederick Leighton’s celebrated 
tableau, which was given at the Prince’s Hall, in Piccadilly, 
two years ago. It would be out of place to discuss here 
either the composition of the musicians or the scholarly 
and poetical rendering of Professor Warr ; full justice was 
accorded them at the time of their first production. We 
hasten, therefore, to Mr. Walter Crane’s share in this 
beautiful production, and must confess to having been 
fairly astonished at his fertility of design, his wealth of 
resource, and his facile adaptation of the Greek manner 
as well as Greek forms to the necessities of his design and 
ornamentation. Three of the designs are adapted from 
drawings by Sir Frederick Leighton, Mr. Watts, and Mr. 
Holiday, but the whole of the eighty designs are strikingly 
original, and many of them being printed in red and black, 
the result is of a highly-decorative character. The designs 
take the form of full-page illustrations, borders, head-pieces, 
and decorations, now down the side of the page, now 
meandering across it, the whole of it more or less classical 
in character. Almost the only respect in which Mr. Crane 
has occasionally failed is in the drawing of the women’s 
hands, which are often too masculine in character ; but 
this, no doubt, is partly owing to the fact that the designs 
are printed from lithographic stones, the lines from which 
are heavy. The work is highly creditable to all concerned 
—not only to the artist, but also to the publishers, who, we 
understand, are handing over the profits of the edition 
(which is strictly limited in numbers) to the building 
fund in connection with the Ladies’ Department of King’s 
College. 


The second part of the “Archives du Musée des Monuments 
Frangais” (Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie.) has just ap- 
peared. The work is produced under the direction of the 
Commission appointed for making an inventory of the 
art-treasures of France—a valuable and useful under- 
taking, instituted by the Administration of Fine Arts in 
Paris. This museum was established at the Convent of 
the Petits Augustins during the Revolution, when, it is 
said, more than twelve hundred pieces of sculpture were 
saved from churches, palaces, and various religious estab- 
lishments, and placed there by Alexandre Lenoir. Some 
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of these were afterwards returned to their original positions, 
others were distributed among Versailles, St. Denis, or the 
Louvre, while a few remain at the Beaux-Arts, erected on 
the site of the convent. Lenoir’s son, M. Albert Lenoir 
—assisted by M. Paul Mantz, M. Jouin, and others—has 
united in this volume the unpublished, but official, docu- 
ments left by his father, relating to all the works of art for 
which he was in any way responsible, the papers covering 
the period extending from 1790 to 1802. When will some 
such work be undertaken in England? Such a catalogue— 
even if providing only slight indications, without pretend- 
ing to deal in any way exhaustively with the untold art- 
treasures in this country—would, we believe, afford some 
striking revelations ; while in effect it would be a powerful 
agent in the matter of art-education, apart from its purely 
artistic and historical value. 


It is a pity that Professor Attwell, who has a fair reputa- 
tion in letters, has meddled with matters pictorial, in respect 
to which his knowledge is neither exact nor sufficient. His 
charitable wish to help the “uninitiated visitor” to the 
National Gallery is not enough to justify the production 
of the shallow and crude text of “The Italian Masters ; 
with special reference to the Italian Pictures in the 
National Gallery” (Sampson Low and Co.). In nearly every 
page the incompetence of the writer is revealed, not only 
by very loose terminology, but also by general inexactness, 
the reverse of scientific. Professor Attwell would surely 
resent as an impertinence the ambition of a musician, who 
was nothing else, to deal with matters etymological ; and 
although he, an expert in English, might be called in to 
decide if Da Vinci was right in the accuracy of his his- 
torical illustrations, that kind of knowledge is not sufficient 
to enable him to decide which is the better “ Viérge aux 
Rochers ”—that in the National Gallery or the other in the 
Louvre. What shall be said of a writer who on the very 
threshold of his stage stumbles over that terrible word chiaros- 
curo, and thus confounds its meaning !—“ This Italian term 
is composed of two words, the one meaning light, the other 
darkness or shadow. It signifies the art of imitating the 
effect of light illumining the surfaces on which it falls, 
while it leaves in shadow those which are not immediately 
reached by its rays.” If Professor Attwell were not a better 
man of letters than an art-critic, he could never claim the 
world’s gratitude for his terminology. It is not our business 
to instruct a literary gentleman in chiaroscuro, especially as 
words alone would not serve, but we may warn him that the 
term in question is very imperfectly expounded by words 
that are rightly applied to the truthful representation of light 
and shade. This, to put it very crudely, is but a part of 
chiaroscuro (not, artistically speaking, essential to it at all) 
which refers to the harmonious balancing and relationship 
of tones, which are essential, especially when tints are 
translated into black and white. Of all the elements of 
art proper, chiaroscuro is that which has the least: to 
do with “imitating” the effect of light or anything else. 
Moriidezza, which he also explains, is much more than “a 
term applied in art to what appears supple and tender 
—especially in the delicate flesh of women and children.” 
To the toughest old saint of Tintoret, or Spagnoletto’s most 
wiry “St. Jerome,” morbidezza applies as justly as to the 
Venuses of Rubens, and the carnal displays in every stage 
of youth and beauty of Titian, Palma Vecchio, Bronzino, 
Reynolds, Velasquez, and Van Dyck. But it is not needful 
to enter high regions of criticism to justify us in suggesting 
to Professor Attwell the advisableness of withdrawing his 
well-meant essay beyond the reach of those who, “hungry” 
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themselves, care little for “requests of friends.” But if 
he will rush on his fate, and continue to act as a guide in 
public galleries, we trust he will blot the word “ imitation” 
from his art vocabulary. It is a term, like morbidezza and 
chiaroscuro, he knows not the weight of. 


There is no more accomplished and intelligent designer 
than Mr. Lewis F. Day, so that his two little text-books on 
“The Anatomy of Pattern” and “The Planning of Orna- 
ment” (B. T. Batsford) would, under any circumstances, 
command respect. But, in point of fact, Mr. Day handles 
his subject with more clearness, more conciseness, and—no 
small consideration—publishes the result at greater cheap- 
ness than others have hitherto done. He brings common 
sense to guide taste and the simplest geometry to determine 
pattern. It is a happy thought, in the former volume, to 
dissect the most elaborate patterns—arabesques and Gothic 
traceries—and lay bare before the student their anatomy 
and skeletons, reducing -all alike to rule of three and, prac- 
tically, to rule of thumb. The second volume contains 
a considerable number of excellent designs, from which, 
however, we gather that the Gothic has no great charm 
for the author. But, in the result, the subject is treated 
so logically and attractively that the little handbooks will 
be of the greatest use to every designer and ornamental 
draughtsman. 


Mr. Whistler’s “ Ten O'Clock” (Chatto and Windus) has 
been printed, and to those who can enjoy a quaintly and 
daintily-written lecture, without being particular as to 
matter, it will be very welcome. But to those who look 
for common sense, and are not satisfied with quasi-Biblical 
diction, with pretty fancy and aptly-turned truism, it will be 
a disappointment. Having invented a scene in which the 
origin of art occurs, Mr. Whistler builds up his arguments 
on that insecure basis, and proceeds to talk thoughtlessly, 
saying, for example, “ There never was an art-loving nation,” 
and “ there never was an artistic period.” What purpose he 
can hope to serve by thus flying in the face of historic fact 
we are at a loss to imagine. He further declares that art 
cannot by any possibility be meant for or even understood 
by the people, who can have nothing whatever to do with 
it, and that both art and the public must suffer by being 
brought into contact. If Mr. Whistler were to cease 
from talking foolishly, and were to keep “invention” and 
“imagination” for his pictures, he would lay both the 
artistic and literary worlds under a deep debt of grati- 
tude. He is a superb etcher, and, at rare intervals, a fine 
painter. Is not that enough? It will certainly do his re- 
putation no good to continue posing as an artistico-literary 
Sarceur. 


M. Ernest Lefébvre’s handsome little volume, “ Broderie 
et Dentelles” (Paris : Quantin), the new number of the 
Bibliothéque de l’Enseignment des Beaux-Arts series, treats 
of embroidery and lace from a strictly French point of view. 
Under no other circumstances could the chapters on em- 
broidery, entitled “From the Sixteenth Century to the 
Death of Louis XIV.” and “From Louis XV. to our own 
Times,” respectively, be accepted as epochs in the history of 
the art. M. Lefébvre is so pre-eminently patriotic, that 
he can only regard the Venetian points of the middle of 
the seventeenth century in so far as they entered into com- 
petition with the native productions of France. Thus he 
tells us that “ Venice had monopolised not only the produc- 
tion of the finest point laces, but the whole trade as well ; 
the sum totalled by the sales to the Court of France—at 
that time the centre of every elegance—was enormous.” 
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M. Lefébvre’s sympathies are again apparent when discuss- 
ing Raphael’s designs as applied to embroidery. The 
non-Gallic reader encountering the statement, “We are 
so fortunate as to possess at Paris a work, for which he 
(Raphael) furnished the design,” will seek in vain to dis- 
cover the source of the joy in which he is so confidently 
invited to participate. Divested of its ambitious title, the 
book presents what may be considered a fairly satisfactory 
sketch of the history of embroidery in France. A hand- 
book which neither contains even a reference to the em- 
broideries of Portugal, Crete, Bulgaria, Turkey, or Manilla, 
nor knows Miss Linton, cannot pretend to treat its subject 
exhaustively or even properly. The consideration of needle- 
work in England occupies but a few pages, and despite 
the fact that the information therein is given at second- 
hand, we are treated to such mistakes as “Cantorbéry” 
and “ Guardner Wilkinson ;”. whilst it.is certainly unkind, 
having regard to municipal politics, to draw attention to 
the “Broderie du drap mortuaire de la corporation des 
Fishmongers de Londres.” M. Lefébvre is more at home 
when discoursing on lace. Unfortunately, however, as a 
tragic actor generally conceives himself born with a bent 
for the comic, so the author, a maker of Jace, devotes him- 
self nearly exclusively to the historical side of his subject, 
almost totally ignoring those details of manufacture he is 
so well qualified to give, and without which such a hand- 
book loses much of its value. It is incorrect to assign the 
manufacture of drawn linen solely to Turkey; and when 
considering modern lace reference should have been made 
to the Royal Lace Manufactory of Venice, which is under 
the presidency of the Queen of Italy, and gives employ- 
ment to nearly 200 women. Again, a lac of rupees is a 
quarter of a million of francs, not twenty-five millions ; 
while the old lace pattern-books referred to could hardly 
have first appeared both in 1500 and 1527, as stated in 
different parts of the book. Still, this little work must be 
welcomed as, in some respects, a valuable contribution to 
the literature of what is practically an unworked field of 
labour, being a storehouse of facts and information. It is 
a matter of regret, however, that its involved arrangement 
and limited purview, combined with the absence of an 
adequate index, materially lessens its value to the amateur 
as a work of reference.. A word of praise is due to the 
illustrations, which are numerous and adequate. 


NOTABILIA. 


The existence of a new art industry has been discovered 
in Paris. This consists of a factory of tattered historical 
flags which have braved the battle and the breeze; the 
embroideries, faded colours, and paintings being all mar- 
vellously reproduced. The names of M. Meissonier and M. 
Bapst are mentioned in connection with the discovery. 


The alleged discovery of a masterpiece by Memling in 
New Orleans has excited great interest in that city. The 
work, which represents the “Flagellation of Christ,” is 
painted on panel, and was discovered under another paint- 
ing that was glued to it. It is said to have been taken 
to America by a French officer, who knew of its. having 
been stolen from the collection of the King of the Nether- 
lands. 


Following close on an exhibition of the great French 
caricaturists is that of the drawings and sketches of Victor 
Hugo. There is little doubt but that, had he devoted 


himself to the pencil instead of the pen, Hugo might have 
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become as great a draughtsman as he was an author. In 
his caricatures he was more often bitter and sarcastic than 
humorous, while the richness of his imagination and the 
fecundity of his design are more comparable with those of 
Gustave Doré than of any other man. 


The contest between the painted-glass and coloured- 
glass factions is reaching an acute stage, owing to the 
recent discovery of the failure of several important 
windows. Canon Lonsdale’s strictures in the Z7'imes have 
been met by Mr. Philip Newman, who, in the course of a 
paper on “The permanence of modern stained-glass paint- 
ing,” declares that decay only occurs where improper 
materials have been used, and that a pigment has been 
discovered which practically “defies time and the insidious 
work of the sulphur-laden atmosphere.” To this matter 
we intend to return more fully at an early opportunity. 


The election of Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., into the 
inner fold of the Royal Academy is another proof of the 
anxiety of the Institution to recognise the immense im- 
provement that has taken place in English sculpture within 
the last few years. It is but a very few years ago that, 
with but a few exceptions, sculpture was thought good 
enough only for portraiture, save when the suave Greek 
ideals were repeated in the figures of Venuses and Apollos 
ad nauseam. At last, however, thanks to the influence of 
the great French school of Sculpture, sculptors have of 
late been asserting their imagination in design and their 
individuality in execution. The imaginative realism, if 


. one may call it so, has taken the place of the stereotyped 


ideal, and English sculpture is consequently at a higher stage 
of development than it has ever been before. The recent 
official recognition of the power of poetry of such men as 
Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, Mr. Alfred Gilbert, and Mr. Onslow 
Ford is satisfactory enough ; and when we see the certain 
advance towards the same goal of Mr. Stirling Lee, Mr. 
Havard Thomas, and others, the outlook of sculpture in 
England is indeed promising. 


OBITUARY. 


We regret to have to record the death of M. Philippe 
Félix Dupuis, who was shot in a duel of his own pro- 
vocation by the weapon of his choice. He died at the 
hand of M. Habert, the art-critic, at the age of sixty-four. 
M. Dupuis was a genre and portrait painter, the most interest- 
ing of his works being perhaps his portrait of Sir Frederick 
Leighton in the Salon of 1880, and “ The Lake” (inspired 
by Lamartine’s poem), in the present exhibition. The 
deaths have also occurred of Mr. H. P. Riviére, A.R.W.S., 
chiefly famous for his drawings of the churches, ruins, and 
landscape of Rome and the Campagna; of M. Castagnary, 
whose appointment as Director of the Beaux-Arts we an- 
nounced a few months ago; of M. Allemand, landscape 
artist, who obtained distinction in the Salon of 1882; of 
M. Saint-Jean, sculptor, who gained a second class medal 
in 1870 for the group of “Cupid and Psyche ;” of the en- 
graver, M. Gustave Bertinot, whose principal works after 
Vandyck and other masters brought him many official re- 
cognitions, and carried him into the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts in 1878; and of Mr. M. H. Bloxam, the author 
of “The Principles of Ecclesiastical Gothic Architecture,” 
and other standard works on kindred subjects. Mr. Blox- 
ham, a nephew of Sir Thomas Lawrence, was a native of 
Rugby, and devoted his long life to archeology and arechi- © 
tecture. 
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A “NATIONAL” MOVEMENT IN ART. 


The establishment of the “ National Association for the 
Advancement of Art and its Application to Industry” is an 
event of the highest importance, if only the new society be 
not permitted by its conductors to fritter away its strength 
in reading many papers and in making many speeches. Its 
object, as we understand it, is to unite the present forces 
of the art-world—whether art-producer, art-manufacturer, 
art-purchaser, art-writer, or art-lover—and to educate the 
public and improve its taste by placing before it good art 
and sensible common-sense views, discarding the hysterical, 
the incompetent, and the false. The only persons likely to 
suffer from the combination are the “shoddy-designers,” 
the importers, and the middlemen ; but from the personal 
contact of designer and manufacturer, of artist and public, 
nothing but good can result. An exhibition of good design 
must necessarily be an adjunct of each meeting if any 
good is to result, and the congresses—the first of which, 
under the presidency of Sir Frederick Leighton, is to be 
held in Liverpool in November next—must consist of some- 
thing else than words. At present all promises exceedingly 
well. The six Sections of Painting, Sculpture, Architec- 
ture, Applied Art, Art History and Museums, and National 
and Municipal Encouragement of Art, have as their respec- 
tive presidents Messrs. Alma-Tadema, R.A., Alfred Gilbert, 
A.R.A., Aitchison, A.R.A., Walter Crane, Sidney Colvin, 
and A. J. Mundella, M.P. The vice-presidents include the 
Earls of Derby, Pembroke, and Wharncliffe, Lord Ronald 
Gower, Sir A. H. Layard, Sir J. E. Millais, Sir Andrew B. 
Walker, and Messrs. Arthur Balfour, Holford, and David 
Plunket. The Central Committee is also a strong one, 
counting among its members Messrs. Humphry Ward, 
E. J. Poynter, R.A., Cosmo Monkhouse, Cyril Flower, 
Edmund Gosse, R. A. M. Stevenson, George Scharf, and 
Professor Herkomer, A.R.A. In addition to these are Mr. 
Philip Rathbone and Mr. Henry Rensburg, to whom, 
together with Professor Conway, the honorary secretary, 
the credit of the new society is chiefly due. Mr. W. Cuth- 
bert Quilter, M.P., is the treasurer. 


THE CHANTREY BEQUEST. 


The pictures that have been purchased this year by the 
Council of the Royal Academy in accordance with the terms 
of- the Chantrey Bequest are :—Mr. Vicat Cole’s “ Pool 
of London,” Mr. W. Logsdail’s “ St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields,” 
Mr. Adrian Stokes’s “ Upland and Sky,” and Mr. Frank 
Bramley’s “A Hopeless Dawn.” It is now twelve years 
since the Academy was first enabled to take advantage 
of Chantrey’s generosity. Since 1877 forty-five works 
of art—only five of them sculptured—have been acquired 
and publicly exhibited. Upon the purchase of these 
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works about £30,000 has been spent, that is to say, the 
whole collection has cost considerably less than half the 
priee paid for the great Raphael in the National Gal- 
lery. Only one artist has been honoured by having two 
pictures bought out of the Chantrey fund—Mr. Joseph 
Clark, whose “Early Promise” and “ Mother’s Darling” 
were bought in 1877 and 1885 respectively. It is curious 
to notice how custom has narrowed the interpretation of 
Chantrey’s will, the terms of which are, in reality, as broad 
as possible. According to the conditions imposed upon the 
Academy by our great sculptor, the works of deceased or 
living artists may be bought, provided they have been com- 
pleted within the shores of Great Britain, and were not or- 
dered or commissioned by the Council ; and a further proviso 
is added, to the effect that personal sympathy for the artist 
or his family is to have no weight whatever. These con- 


ditions have been complied with in a somewhat limited 
sense. The popular impression that the pictures purchased 
out of the Chantrey fund must be exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, and purchased the year of their exhibition, is 


almost justified by events. Except in the case of one or two 
pictures, such as Mr. Watts’s “ Psyche” and Mr. Strudwick’s 
“Thread of Gold,” which were exhibited at the Grosvenor, 
the Council of the Academy have not looked beyond the 
walls of Burlington House. Nor do they seem to have 
bought any work by a deceased artist with the exception 
of the first—that by Hilton. There can be no doubt 
that the administration of such a fund as the Chantrey 
Bequest is a task of extreme difficulty, and on the 
whole it must be confessed that the Academy has dis- 
played considerable tact in its performance. We may, 
perhaps, regret that in making its selection it has not 
sometimes gone rather further afield, and that it has more 
than once, as in the case of an important purchase this 
year, followed the popular rather than the artistic voice. 
But full allowance should be made for the delicacy of their 
position. The charge that the Council is acting ultra vires 
in acquiring pictures by Academicians or artists advanced 
in years, is purely fanciful. Its duty consists solely in 
buying the best works it can with the money at its dis- 
posal, and in forming a collection which shall contribute, 
not to the amusement of the public, but to the establish- 
ment of a sound taste in artistic matters, and to the en- 
couragement of both painters and sculptors. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


The “unholy alliance” between Mr. Whistler and the 
Royal Society of British Artists has been roughly severed 
by the ejection of that gentleman from the presidential 
chair, and the setting up of Mr. Wyke Bayliss in his place. 
Whether Mr. Whistler’s policy was as offensive in its methods 
and as disastrous in its consequences as the victorious party 
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declare, we need hardly trouble ourselves to inquire ; we 
only know that the result followed a struggle of exceed- 
ing bitterness, and that some weeks ago a resolution calling 
on Mr. Whistler to resign his membership in that society 
altogether would have been carried but for his own casting- 
vote. That a strong minority protested against the action 
of the majority may be judged by the list of those who 
have joined Mr. Whistler in resigning their positions in the 
society :—Messrs. Girardot, A. Grace, J. E. Grace, Arthur 
Hill, Jacomb Hood, Aubrey Hunt, Francis James, Charles 
Keene, Lindner, Llewellyn, Ludby, Ludovici, jun., Maclean, 
Macnab, Rixon, Roussel, Shannon, Starr, Alfred Stevens, 
Story, Symons, Thornley, and J. D. Watson. It remains 
to be seen if Mr. Wyke Bayliss, well known for his cheerful 
cathedral-interiors and for his pamphlets upon matters of 
art, can replace these members by better and more com- 
plaisant ones, and restore the society to its original condi- 
tion of prosperity and capacity. If not, we fear that the 
institution is doomed to dissolution. 


EXHIBITIONS OF THE MONTH. 


It is hardly too much to say that Messrs. Cassell’s exhi- 
bition recently held at the Memorial Hall, in Farringdon 
Street, is the only opportunity offered to the art-public of 
forming a fair judgment of the progress and condition of 
“ black-and-white ” work in England. That commerce is 
at the bottom of the exhibition does not detract from its 
usefulness ; it is only here that the great army of art- 
workers for the printing-press can display their skill to the 
public without the intervention of the engraver. The 
names of the artists included nearly all the principal of 
those who make black-and-white a speciality, whether in 
wash or line, whether serious or humorous in character. 


The collection of pictures at the Italian Exhibition is 
fairly representative. Although certain well-known names 
are absent, an excellent opportunity now presents itself of 
studying whatever is good or bad in Italian art. Many 
of the painters of modern Italy seem to be absolutely op- 
pressed by the gorgeous colouring and picturesque effects 
of their every-day life. Unable to make a selection from 
the brilliant scenes which surround them, they too often 
attempt to put all they see on their canvas, with the result 
that their achievement falls short of their design. How- 
ever, among much that is garish and pretentious are many 
works of distinct merit, and fortunately the hanging com- 
mittee have, in a great measure, separated the wheat from 
the chaff. The school of Milan occupies two rooms by 
itself, and these two rooms contain a full collection of 
_ pictures by Segantini, Cremona, and Morbelli. The works 
of the Milanese artists are especially interesting to us just 
now, for they prove that the Italian school is in no less 
“peril” than the English ; that is to say, they are painted, 
one and all, under modern French influence. Look at 
Segantini’s “Ave Maria,” for instance, or his exquisite 
water-colour drawing, called “May,” and you will see at 
once how thoroughly the artist is dominated by the spirit 
of Millet. From the admirable series of pictures lent by 
the Italian Government we may learn of what the mere 
academic school is capable. For the rest, Favretto is re- 
presented by three or four exceptionally brilliant canvases ; 
while Ferroni’s masterpiece, “ Before the Squall,” and the 
pictures by Faldi, Mariani, Vegetti, Cabianca, Borsini, and 
Costa should not be overlooked. 


The sculptors of Italy have carried “realism,” in the 
bad sense of the term, to the utmost limits of vulgarity, 
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and we must confess that the impression left upon our 
minds by the exhibition of sculpture at Kensington is 
one of artificial flowers, lace frills, and polished waistcoat 
buttons in marble. The works of Focardi naturally occupy 
a prominent place. This artist is possessed of so great 
technical skill that his cheap humour, and cheaper senti- 
ment, are all the more distasteful to us. He is the artist of 
the penny periodical or advertisement hoarding, and ought 
not to work in any medium so durable even as terra-cotta. 
But a few distinctly fine works are to be seen.. Ferrari’s 
classical statues are admirable in their way; while the 
figures by Monteverde and Andreoni demand attention, 
Of the small 
bronzes, in the production of which Italian sculptors par- 
ticularly excel, Pisani’s “ Early in the Morning” is perhaps 
the best. 

A small collection of the works of the gifted brothers 
Maris has been on exhibition at the Goupil Gallery in Bond 
Street. The style of James Maris is the most vigorous and 
complete. His pictures of Dutch towns, low in tone and 
full of atmosphere, are admirable. The bent of his genius 
is no doubt towards landscape, but he is by no means un- 
successful in figure-painting, as is proved by the canvas 
entitled, “At the Piano.” Of his two brothers, William is 
a skilful painter of animals; while Matthew, in a few 
brilliant pictures, shows that he has caught something of 
the spirit of the old Dutch masters. We scarcely know to 
which we should give the greater praise—the oil-paintings 
or water-colour drawings. All are excellent and deserve 
careful examination and study. 


REVIEWS. 


Chinese art has at length received the honour of a 
volume to itself in the excellent manual by M. Paléologue, 
published by the Maison Quantin. This gentleman, who 
was for some time attached to the French Embassy in 
Pekin, had ample opportunity for the study of the subject, 
while assistance was enthusiastically accorded him by several 
Chinese gentlemen interested in the work, and by such 
well-known collectors as MM. Bing, Louis Gonse, and 
others. “L’Art Chinois,” as the book is called, is in no 
sense a collector’s manual. Within the limit of three 
hundred pages it deals not only with the pictorial and 
plastic arts, but also with architecture, metal-work, pottery, 
glass, enamels, and lacquer, tracing its outline and general 
characteristics, and following it from its origin as derived 
from India, Arabia, Persia, and so forth, into its various 
developments. In many respects the chapter on painting 
is the most interesting, though there is not very much that 
is entirely novel to English readers who know where to 
obtain their information, but the epochs have been classi- 
fied with intelligence and explained with clearness, while 
the pictorial reproductions in this chapter are more satis- 
factory than those in the rest of the book. The student 
who wishes to obtain a fairer idea of Chinese art in its 
entirety than has hitherto been possible cannot do better 
than consult this excellent little volume. 


As Miss McLaughlin justly observes, in her “ Painting 
in Oil” (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke and Co.), “it is 
scarcely more than ten years since the school of the ‘Im- 
pressionists’ forced itself into public recognition,” and now 
it has a handbook all to itself. So enthusiastic an admirer 
of the new school is Miss McLaughlin that she believes 
that, “while some of its votaries have carried the expression 
of their ideas to the verge of sensational extravagance, 
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others, adding a noble technique to correct drawing, have 
produced works which will lift the pictorial art to a higher 
plane than it has ever occupied before.” This is, indeed, 
cheerful news for us moderns, and enables us to look with 
pitying contempt on the old masters who had the mis- 
fortune of working before impressionism was invented. For 
the benefit of those persons who are not well acquainted with 
the terminology of modern art, it may be as well to explain 
what are the tenets of this newest school. To its followers 
the whole merit of a picture consists in reproducing the 
most superficial aspect of any scene in nature—the sort of 
aspect that is revealed by a momentary glance. The choice 
of a scene is quite unimportant; to the fanatics of the 
school the only essential of a good subject is that it should 
be ugly. There is, of course, something to be said for this 
view of art; general truth of effect is a very important 
thing, and is apt to be neglected by painters who linger 
lovingly over detail. But still there is a little more, as a 
rule, to be got out of a scene than can be taken in at the 
first glance, and this something more contains very often the 
real interest and beauty of the scene. The technical instruc- 
tions given in this little book are in the true spirit of the 
school, and consequently somewhat incomplete. Tints are 
to be laid in touches or patches of colour like the separate 
pieces of a mosaic. They are not to be worked into each 
other, as in the old method, by an insensible gradation—for 
then the whole becomes “an inane painting smear.” It 
may be objected to this that tints in nature are certainly 
very often blended by an insensible gradation. So why 
not in a picture? The colours “must be mixed as little 
as possible, and never overworked.” If the painting “ will 
not come right, it would be better to scrape the paint 
off and begin again, than to risk sullying the colours by 
overworking.” Andsoon. Not a bad method, especially 
for beginners ; but if it is to be taken literally it is a very 
limited one—one that would no more have sufficed to 
produce the really fine pictures of the world than an 
oratorio can be played on a penny whistle. Let the student 
begin with this by all means; he will very soon find out 
that his painted mosaic is a very rough-and-ready way of 
rendering the infinite delicacy and variety of nature. In 
fact, the impressionist stops where really fine painting 
begins. His work, if good of its kind, would be an ad- 
mirable foundation for a picture—indeed, it would be a 
very good rule to begin every picture in the impressionist 
style, but to leave off then is really to give up too much. 
There is one important point on which Miss McLaughlin is 
very sound—this is the question of “impasto.” She is also 
very wise in insisting on careful drawing, a matter in which 
the impressionists are apt to be somewhat careless. The 
actual technical instruction takes up but a small portion of 
the handbook ; the rest is devoted to a sketch of the modern 
theory of colour, very incomplete, but correct enough as far 
as it goes; and to a rather elaborate discussion of the 
stability of the different pigments. Here Miss McLaughlin 
seems to have consulted the best authorities, who, un- 
fortunately, differ a good deal on some important points ; 
but, at any rate, the chapters on this subject are carefully 
written and ought to be valuable. 


In “Pictures of East Anglian Life” (Sampson Low 
and Co.) Mr. P. H. Emerson has produced a really valuable 
work. His text, descriptive of the life, superstitions, and 
character of Suffolk peasantry and fisherfolk, their stories 
of the land and stories of the sea, are all of the greatest 
interest, and in many cases have the merit due to original 


inquiry and research. But it is as a picture-book that it 
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claims chief attention, for Mr. Emerson, one of the fore- 
most, and in some respects one of the most successful, of 


living photographers, has illustrated his large work with 


thirty-two photogravures from his negatives, as well as a 
number of process blocks. The latter, almost without ex- 
ception, are very poor, but the full-page plates are often 
of the highest merit. Their reproduction has been entrusted 
to the Autotype Company and the Typographic-Etching 
Company, while one is the work of Walker and Soutall. 
The iatter plate, called “ Leafless March,” is one of the 
very best in the book. The Autotype Company has not 
been so successful as its rival in the production of the 
pictures, but this may possibly be, in some respects, the 
fault of the negatives themselves. “The Clay Mill,” and 
especially “ The Haymaker with Rake,” are so good in tone 
that they almost suggest the work of Millet. ‘ Where 
Winds the Dike” reminds the spectator of Corot, and 
“The Farm by the Broad” might almost have been taken 
from a picture by Mr. Leader. These are some of the 
successes of the book, in which, however, there are failures 
too. To the artist the chief value and instruction of the 
volume are to be found in the limits of the art of photo- 
graphy here proclaimed as a means of pictorial illustration. 


As a specimen of the good printing of George Falkner 
and Sons of Manchester, the “ Pictorial Record” of the 
Manchester Jubilee Exhibition (J. E. Cornish) is to be 
highly commended, but as a trustworthy work of reference 
—as regards the details in the art chapters, at least—it 
does not shine. Mr. Harris’s chapter on English Art 
during the Queen’s Reign is good criticism, though he 
is shaky about the spelling of the names of Velasquez, 
Vandevelde, and Briton Riviere. He talks about the 
“Babylonish Marriage Market,” and calls attention to “the 
sick swoon of the senses in the madness of farewell” in 
Mr. Madox Brown’s “ Romeo and Juliet,” and characterises 
Turner’s “Rain, Speed, and Steam” as “a magnificent 
apocalyptic opium dream.” Mr. Tomlinson’s chapter on 
Sculpture is also fair review, but here mistakes are also 
apparent with reference to Mr. Onslow Ford and Mr. 
Brock. As a memento of the Exhibition, however, the 
book is acceptable. 


The Librairie de YArt has not been well advised in 
publishing the alphabets of De Bry, M. Ehrmann, M. 
Habert-Dys, and M. Preisler. But few of them conform to 
the rules of decorative art, and fewer still to common sense, 
though of taste there is not a little. In the first-named 
alphabet, for instance, we have an M with Moses holding 
his tablets of stone astride on one bar, Venus on another, 
Cupid above, an owl on one hand, and a parrot on the 
other, with tasselled cords connecting them all, and tying 
up @ sumptuous dessert of fruit and cucumbers. The 
letter A supports Adam and Eve; on its cross-bar is a 
female Satan, who looks down through the branches of an 
overshadowing tree, while from the roots of the letter are 
suspended the Arms of Germany ; and so forth. The chief 
fault of M. Ehrmann’s alphabet consists in the undue con- 
nection between the conventional letters and the realistic 
nude figures engaged in all kinds of vigorous employments. 
These figures are, however, beautifully drawn, and display 
an energy and a facility that would better be employed in 
pictorial art. The alphabet of M. Habert-Dys has been 
admirably engraved ; indeed, the wood-cutting is far be- 
yond the merits of the artist’s ill-controlled and illogical 
fancy. The chief peculiarity of Preisler’s extremely florid 
designs lies in the mystery attaching to the letters, which 
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in many cases absolutely require the context to enable the 
reader to identify them. They are, however, extremely 


ingenious and full of beautiful curves. It is to be hoped. 


that the promised reproductions from the works of Ranson, 
Salambier, Bérain, and others will be better chosen than 
these. 


Two new monthly reviews, both dealing largely with art, 
have made their appearance. The first, the Scottish Art 
Review, aims at eventually being the spoken word of the 
artist addressed to the public without the intervention of 
the journalist. In the meantime, Mr. Hamilton Bruce 
(neither artist nor journalist) discusses the foreign loan 
pictures at the Glasgow Exhibition, and without “giving 
reasons,” calls seven of them “good” and fifteen “fine ”—all 
in one page of text. The review is beautifully printed and 
produced, on the model of THE MaGazine or ArtT—and 
what higher praise can we accord ? 


Mr. Harry Quilter’s Universal Review has certainly 
taken the lead of all its contemporaries in the general 
interest of its contents and the popularity of its writers. 
With respect to the illustrations, which constitute a leading 
feature, those by Mr. Sandys and Rossetti, which form the 
frontispieces, are admirably reproduced by the Autotype 
Company—especially “La Bella Mano,” of Rossetti. The 
illustrations in the text are not so happy—they are some- 
times too large for the page, and sometimes, moreover, ama- 
teurish and ill-drawn : we refer particularly to those by M. 
Schlobach. But the process reproductions are excellent in 
themselves, and are besides a great leavener to the review. 
Mr. Quilter’s slashing criticisms, too, are most refreshing, 
whether the reader agrees with them or not. 


NOTABILIA. 


The case of the National Portrait Gallery is a sad one 
indeed. The Government has promised to-“give the matter 
their most serious and most careful attention ”—which ex- 
perience convinces us is tantamount to saying that the 
matter is shelved absolutely and indefinitely. It is simply 
grotesque that Government should be annually obtaining 
funds from the Commons for adding to the Gallery collec- 
tion, and yet satisfy themselves merely with “ considering ” 
whether or not to provide a place where the objects so col- 
lected can be displayed. 


A loan exhibition of works by the late J. C. Wintour, 
A.R.S.A., has been held at the Scott-Lauder Gallery, in 
Edinburgh, with the view of founding a “ Wintour Prize” 
for Scotch landscape-painting. It is intended that the 
prize shall be awarded primarily for artistic design, and 
secondarily for colour and technical skill. The collection 
of pictures by this charming artist, who died in 1882, com- 
prises no fewer than a hundred and fifty numbers. 


At the Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery, Mr. 
Whitworth Wallis, the keeper, has issued penny catalogues 
and handbooks to the industrial art objects as well as to 
the paintings, and the public appreciation, as shown by the 
sales, is enormous. It is an example that might well be 
followed by South Kensington, and not until it is will any- 
thing like full educational value be got out of that vast 
collection by those for whom it is especially intended. 


Among the principal sculptures unveiled during the 
past month are Mr. A. Bruce Joy’s bust of Lord Salisbury 
at the Mansion House and Mr. Brock’s statue of Sir Bartle 
Frere on the Thames Embankment. Both works have 


been seen at the Royal Academy. Mr. Brock’s statue is 
distinguished by its dignity and simplicity. Statues of 
General Gordon by the late Mr. Stuart Burnett, R.S.A., 
and of William Wallace by Mr. G. Stevenson, A.R.S.A., 
have also been erected at Aberdeen. 


The lecture delivered by Professor Fenollosa before the 
Kangakai of Japan has just been printed by Tingling and 
Co., of Liverpool. The professor, as we explained a month 
or two ago, recently headed a Japanese Commission ap- 
pointed to examine European art on the spot and to re- 
port upon it, and arrived at the conclusion that the true 
fountain of art bubbles forth only in the Land of the 
Rising Sun! 


On Wednesday, the 6th of June, the whole of the pic- 
tures, water-colour drawings, and sketches of the late Mr. 
J. W. Inchbold were sold by auction at the rooms of Messrs. 
Foster, Pall Mall. The attendance at the sale was sur- 
prisingly small, and the amount realised by works, many of 
of which have excited the admiration of a large circle of 
critics and art-lovers, correspondingly poor. Among the 
principal paintings sold were “ Sweet Clarcus ” (£8 18s. 6d.) ; 
“En Route to Seppy” (£11 0s. 6d.) ; “The Dent du Midi” 
(£32 11s.); “Dartmoor—Sunset” (£32 11s.); and “The 
White Doe of Rylstone”—a work highly praised by Mr, 
Ruskin—(£25). The number of slight sketches and un- 
finished drawings included in the sale was very considerable; 
and these, though of much artistic interest, realised only 
the most trifling prices. Mr. Inchbold, it is well known, 
received during his lifetime many considerable offers for 
paintings which after his death were disposed of for a mere 
fraction of the sums at which he valued them. 


OBITUARY. 


The death of M. Paul Rajon, at the early age of forty- 
six, from a sudden attack of pleurisy, is as severe a blow to 
art as it is to his friends. One of the most eminent of 
modern efchers, he was also, by virtue of his geniality, 
amiability, and straightforwardness, one of the most univer- 
sally popular men among his wide acquaintance. He 
began his artistic life by studying painting under Gaucherel 
and Flameng, as well as at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. When 
twenty-three years old—that is to say, in 1865—his first 
work, consisting of a portrait, was hung in the Salon ; but 
he soon devoted himself wholly to etching. Among the 
best known plates which brought him success and reputa- 
tion were those after Gérdme’s “ Relais de Chiens,” Meis- 
sonier’s “ Liseur,” and Regnault’s “Salomé.” Seven years 
later he arrived in England and more than confirmed the 
promise and excellence he had already shown. His etchings 
after Mr. Watts’s portraits of John Stuart Mill, Joachim, 
Tennyson, the Rev. J. Martineau, George Eliot, and Mrs. 
Anderson Rose ; after the “ Darwin,” “John Bright,” and 
“Cardinal Newman” of Mr. Ouless ; and the great plate of 
“ Claudius” after Mr. Alma-Tadema, are among his finest 
works. And if proof is wanted as to his versatility and his 
power of adapting himself to the characteristics of the 
artists he had to translate, we need only point to his ver- 
sions of Velasquez’s “ Philip IV.,” Gerard Dow’s portrait 
of himself, Reynolds’s “ Lord Heathfield,” Gainsborough’s 
“ Mrs. Siddons,” Rubens’ “Chapeau de Poil,” Rembrandt's 
“Old Woman,” Meissonier’s “Flemish Smoker ” and “ Rem- 
brandt at Work,” and many more of equally diversified 
character. M. Rajon obtained four medals at the Salon— 
in 1869, 1870, 1873, and 1878 respectively. 
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THE RECENT ACQUISITIONS AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


The National Gallery is said to be suffering for the 
past extravagance of those responsible for its management. 
In consideration of the large sum of money spent on the 
Raphael and the Vandyck from Blenheim, the Government 
has for some time suspended its annual grant to our great 
artistic institution. Fortunately, however, the director 
has several private funds, such as the Francis Clarke 
Fund, to fall back upon, and individual munificence may 
always be relied upon to do something for the cause of 
art. And so pictures are continually being added to the 
collection. The latest accessions are full of interest. They 
include three Constables: “The Bridge at Gillingham” 
(1,244), a carefully-studied canvas ; “ Church Porch, Berg- 
holt, Suffolk” (1,245), a quaint and fanciful drawing ; and 
a thoroughly characteristic “ House at Hampstead ” (1,246). 
These we owe to the generosity of Miss Isabel Constable. 
There is a fine portrait of Endymion Porter (1,249) with 
gun and dog, by William Dobson. This artist, in whom 
we may take a legitimate pride as our first great national 
painter, was born as early as 1610, and, though he never 
studied abroad, well deserved the title of the English 
Tintoret, which Charles I. is said to have given him. 
In some respects his style resembled that of his master, 
Vandyck, as the textures in this portrait abundantly 
prove. One other important addition has been made to 
the English school. This is Maclise’s admirable portrait 
of Charles Dickens (1,250), bequeathed by Sir E. Jodrell. 
Here we have an excellent likeness of our great novelist, 
and, at the same time, an example of what Maclise could 
do at his best. Unfortunately space has not been found 
as yet to hang it in the English room, where the public 
_ might see it, but it cannot long remain hidden. In the 
Italian room two small canvases by Girolamo Mocetto 
have been hung. The subject of each of the pictures is 
“The Murder of the Innocents” (1,239 and 1,240). They 
are more curious than distinguished, for Mocetto was 
an indifferent painter. In fact, he is chiefly remembered 
now as an engraver of some merit, and as the designer of 
the great window in the Church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo 
at Venice. A small picture by Pedro Campaiia represents 
“Christ Preaching in the Temple” (1,241). It is rather 
difficult to assign Campaiia to his proper school. He was 
born in Brussels, being known in his early days by the 
Gothic name of Pieter van Kempeneer; he spent most 
of his life in Spain, but all the while painted under the 
influence of the Italian masters. The present picture is 
interesting as showing the decline of the Gothic spirit, 
but it is scarcely a masterpiece. “ A Fruit Piece” (1,252), 
by Francis Snyders, is the latest addition to the pictures of 
the Flemish school. In warmth of colour and thorough- 
ness of execution this piece of still-life is beyond criticism, 
io? 
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though it does not possess the interest which we find in the 
same artist’s impetuous “ Hunts.” We have reserved the 
mention of the new Dutch pictures till the last. Among 
these the canvas (1,251) by Frans Hals will, no doubt, 
attract the most notice. It is said to be a portrait of the 
artist himself, though there is some uncertainty in the 
matter. Painted when he was nearly fifty years of age, and 
in the plentitude of his powers—it bears the date 1633—it 
is an admirable specimen of what Hals, with his vigorous 
brushwork and his marvellous facility, could achieve. 
This work, as well as the “Fruit Piece” by Snyders, 
already referred to, was bequeathed to the nation by Mr. 
Decimus Burton. The magnificent “ Portrait of a Lady” 
(1,248), by Bartholomeus van der Helst, is in forcible 
contrast to the work last mentioned. Truthful and studied 
in the highest degree, it is painted with a solidity and 
absence of trick which we cannot admire too much. The 
“Card-Players” (1,247) is in the well-known style of that 
distinguished pupil of Rembrandt, Nicholas Maes. “The 
Portrait of a Gentleman ” (1,243) is one of those mysterious 
portraits of an unknown “gentleman,” by an unknown 
artist, which we so often meet with in picture-galleries. 
It is a simple, straightforward work of immense merit, 
and belongs to the seventeenth century. 


“THE TURNER HOUSE.” 


Mr. Pyke Thompson has built and opened to the public 
at Penarth, the residential suburb of Cardiff, a little art- 
gallery, to which, at the suggestion of Mr. Frederick Wed- 
more, the name of “the Turner House” has been given. 
About “the Turner House” there is something distinctly 
unique. Hitherto provincial galleries have been formed 
chiefly by corporations, and they have been accustomed to 
consist too much of popular or even of second-rate “ exhi- 
bition pictures,” often a little sensational, and generally 
very ordinary. In the Turner House the aim has been 
more systematic, more educational, and more really artistic, 
though the scale on which it has been carried out has 
necessarily been modest. In the pretty little classic build- 
ing, which Mr. Edwin Seward designed, it is “a collector’s 
collection” that has been gathered together. There are 
hardly any modern oil-pictures, though, indeed, the “ Fair 
Rosamond” of Rossetti does stand cheek by jowl with 
a pencil portrait by the same artist of a young woman 
called “Aggie.” Again, the best, and almost the only, 
“old master” is a panel (from Mr. Sackville Bale’s col- 
lection), on which Poelemberg deals exquisitely. with the 
nude figure. The three specialities of the Turner House 
are the English drawings, the prints, and the porcelain. 
The drawings—mostly in water-colour—form a good his- 
toric group, beginning with such men as Robson, M. A. 
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Rooker, and Francis Wheatley, and including a happy 
representation of Copley Fielding, David Roberts, John 
Sell Cotman, De Wint, and David Cox. Two of the Cot- 
man drawings are extraordinarily poetic. The De Wints 
are chiefly sketches; but, then, De Wint’s sketches have 
singular charm. The examples of David Cox are rightly 
chosen from the work of his later time, his genius, as was 
said, having come to him in his old age. The prints are 
divided into two sections, the one representing the art 
of Turner (selections from the “ Liber,” the “Southern 
Coast,” &c.), the other consisting of some thirty or forty 
very carefully-chosen etchings, by Rembrandt, Hollar, 
Meryon, Whistler, and Seymour Haden. The porcelain 
includes a little fine Chelsea, some Swansea, and some 
of the less-known, since curiously rare, Welsh fabric of 
Nantgarw. But its principal feature is certainly a con- 
siderable group of Worcester, from the earliest “ transfer- 
printed,” up to the finest time of the “scale blues” and 
flower-painting, and then down to the degeneration of the 
fabric, some seventy years ago. Mr. Pyke Thompson has 
decided that “the Turner House” shall always be found 
open on a Sunday afternoon. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY REPORT FOR 1887. 


We have from time to time kept our readers so well 
informed on the subject of the new acquisitions at the 
National Gallery, that it is hardly necessary to refer to the 
section that treats of them in Sir Frederick Burton’s Annual 
Report for 1887. But attention may well be drawn to other 
points in this interesting document. Sir Frederick, after 
referring to the re-arrangement of the collection, rendered 
possible by the increased accommodation afforded by the 
five new rooms, declares that this improvement, which has not 
been effected without compromise, “can hardly be regarded 
as final. More than one room even now may be called over- 
crowded. The influx of fresh acquisitions, for which space 
must be found, may at any time interrupt and disorganise 
the classification just adopted, and the prospect of such a 
contingency induces the trustees and director again to urge 
upon Her Majesty’s Government the advisability [sic] of 
supplementing the work of the late Ministry by a further 
extension of the building.” To this appeal, no doubt, Her 
Majesty’s Government will devote the same “ serious con- 
sideration.” it has for some time been lavishing upon that 
of the trustees of the National Portrait Gallery, and with 
an equally barren result. During the year six pictures 
have been acquired by purchase out of funds presented for 
the purpose (at a cost of £1,638), and seven by direct dona- 
tion or bequest. Sixty-three pictures have been subjected 
to restoring processes, and eighty have been covered with 
glass. About 787,500 persons have visited the exhibition 
on “ public days,” and 43,600 on “ student days,” the total of 
the sixpences of the latter amounting to £1,090. During 
the year 360 new students have been entered. The daily 
average attendance of the students has been 259, of whom 
211 devoted their attention to oil, and 48 to water-colour. 
In foreign schools 301 copies of 86 pictures by 48 Masters 
were made, and in the British and modern schools 222 
copies of 58 pictures by 20 Masters. The three favourite 
pictures in the former class were Van Dyck’s “ Portrait of 
a Gentleman ” (11 times copied), Rembrandt’s “ Portrait of 
an Old Lady ” (10), and the same artist’s “ Man’s Portrait” 
(10). In the latter class were Landseer’s “Spaniels of King 
Charles’s Breed ” (15), “ Low Life and High Life” (10), and 
“Dignity and Impudence” (10); while the same number 
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of copies were made from Reynolds’ “ Heads of Angels.” 
With respect to the catalogues, we are told that 16,500 
were sold for a total of £412; and, further, the stereo- 
typed statement is made that the unabridged edition of 
the Foreign Schools Catalogue “is under revision and 
will shortly be issued ”—to which nobody will give cre- 
dence by reason of its calm annual reiteration over a con- 


siderable number of years. 


EXHIBITIONS OF THE MONTH. 


Among the smaller exhibitions of the year, few have 
been more delightful than that of the drawings in black- 
and-white by Messrs. Abbey and Parsons, held at the Fine 
Art Society’s rooms in Bond Street. The artistic partner- 
ship of Messrs. Abbey and Parsons is of so long a standing 
that we should feel disappointed to see their works apart. 
In a measure, they supplement one another; for their 
styles are so different that there is no question of com- 
parison between them. Few living men can draw land- 
scape or flowers with the ease and charm of Mr. Parsons ; 
while, in the dash and vigour of his figures, Mr. Abbey has 
few rivals. In his illustrations of “She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” Mr. Abbey shows once more how delightfully he has 
caught the spirit of a past age. Of Mr. Parsons’ drawings, 
“Sunflowers” and “ Anne Hathaway’s Cottage” are, perhaps, 
the best. 


The collection of vases and statuettes which has been 
got together at the Burlington Fine Art Club adequately 
illustrates Greek ceramic art. Classical sculpture, devoted 
as it was to the production of civic or religious monuments, 
does not seem to bring us very near to the everyday life of 
the Greeksthemselves. But this is just what the art of the 
potter succeeds in doing. When we look at the great Pan- 
athenaic vases, with their simple and dignified inscription, 
“One of the prizes from Athens,” or at the graceful vessels 
which held oil or wine more than two thousand years ago, 
we realise at once that Greek life was, in a certain sense, 
intensely modern. Similarly the exquisite figures, which 
set before us Greek men and women engaged in common- 
place pursuits—tying on a sandal, playing knucklebones, 
or riding pickaback—possess a personal charm which we 
cannot expect to find in the noble statues of gods and 
heroes. The subject of one of the most charming groups 
in terra-cotta at the Burlington Fine Art Club is “A 
Reading Lesson.” This work is interesting not only on 
account of the skill with which it is composed and mo- 
delled, but because it shows that in one respect, the por- 
trayal of the children, modern art has proved itself superior 
to Greek. 


Mr. W. Biscombe Gardiner, in his exhibition of black- 
and-white drawings called “Surrey Farms,” has set before 
us many picturesque spots in the neighbourhood of Abinger, 
Ockley, and Holmwood. His drawings, perhaps, suffer 
from being too accurate and minute; in fact, they give 
us the impression that the artist studied the landscape 
through spectacles, and so overlooked its broader effects. 


The exhibition which has been held at the rooms of the 
Japanese Fine Art Society included some very fine speci- 
mens of lacquer, wood and ivory carving, pottery and 
cloisonné. We have seen and heard a good deal of Japa- 
nese art lately, but in some respects the last exhibition in 
Bond Street is a notable one even among so many competi- 
tors. For instance, few better pieces of lacquer are to be 


seen in England than the “ Imperial Perfume Game Case,” 
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said to be by the famous artist Kajikawa, while the 
lacquered and inlaid cabinet, ascribed to Harui, with its 
golden bamboo pillars and ebony carving, is a celebrated 
example of Japanese art. The lacquer is, no doubt, the 
feature of the exhibition, but the ivory carvings and metal 
work deserve a careful examination. 


In his picture of the “ Queen and the Royal Family 
at Windsor,” which has been on exhibition at Mendoza’s 
gallery, M. Laurits Tuxen has produced an historical paint- 
ing of some importance. To make such a subject interest- 
ing artistically would be beyond the powers of anybody 
but a Rembrandt; and though Mr. Tuxen’s picture can 
scarcely claim our admiration for beauty of line or dis- 
tinction of colour, it contains a series of truthful and 
carefully-painted portraits. 


REVIEWS. 


The last published part of the new edition of Bryan’s 
“ Dictionary of Painters and Engravers” (George Bell and 
Sons) brings the work down to the letter S. The advan- 
tage of Mr. Walter Armstrong’s co-operation with Mr. 
Robert Graves in the editorship is made abundantly evi- 
dent, not only in the general excellence of the text, but 
also in the remarkable little monograph on Raphael. Yet 
it is not impossible to find fault with minor details. Why 
the series of six pictures of “The Progress of Drunken- 
ness ” should find a place in the short list of Rippingille’s 
works we are at a loss to imagine. Those unfortunate 


canvases, which now hang in the Walker Art Gallery in 
Liverpool, are so vilely ill-drawn, besides being so obvious 
and maudlin in point of cheap moral, that they do more vio- 
lence to the artistic eye of the spectator than the rest of the 


collection does good. In treating of Rowlandson, no justice 
whatever has been rendered to what are, perhaps, his finest 
drawings—his beautiful water-colour scenes of the Thames ; 
and, in some cases, we are offered such scant information 
as to be practically useless. Of one we are told that he was 


“an obscure artist,” of another that “nothing is known of 


his life or works,” and of a third that he was “of some 
local celebrity.” In these circumstances are such men 
worthy of “Bryan’s” notice? It is regrettable, too, that 
the bibliographies, which are so excellent a feature of the 
work, are not introduced with a more liberal hand. But, 
when all is said, the part remains one of the most accept- 
able of the book, containing as it does some of the most 
important biographies. These include memoirs of Romney, 
Rossetti, Ary Scheffer, Robusti (Tintoret), Salvator Rosa, 
Rubens, and Raphael. That the work has been brought 
well up to date is testified by the fact that we find here 
the biography of Philippe Rousseau, who died but a few 
months ago. 


A scholarly monograph by M. Paul Lefort on “ Velas- 
quez” forms the last number of the “Grands Artistes” 
series in course of publication by the Librairie de l’Art. 
The author goes over the same ground that has been 
trodden so often before, but he deserves the credit due to 
conscientious and original research ; and, withal, he tells 
the story of the great Don’s life and work with so much 
spirit and acumen that the book cannot but be considered 
as a valuable addition to the historical literature of Spanish 
art. The catalogue of the master’s works is of unusual 
completeness, but the illustrations, for the most part, al- 
though numerous, are unworthy of the book and of the 
series. 
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The third volume of the “ Henry Irving Shakespeare” 
(Blackie and Son), if not absolutely an improvement on 
those that have gone before, is certainly quite up to their 
high standard. Mr. Frank Marshall’s sound editing has 
been supplemented, in the two parts of “ Henry IV.,” with 
the scholarship of Mr. Oscar Adams and Mr. Round, while 
the other features — critical, historical, theatrical, philo- 
logical, and geographical—are all retained. Mr. Gordon 
Browne succeeds in imparting an air of reality to his pen- 
and-ink drawings that is charmingly refreshing, and even 
appears unconscious of being at all over-weighted by his 
author—a quality rare indeed in a Shakespearean illus- 
trator. Generally, though not always, his drawing is 
irreproachable (see the mounted prince on page 43); his 
clowns are full of humour, and his horses of life. Of the 
five etchings, the best, both in respect to character and 
technical quality, is “Falstaff’s Ragged Regiment,” but it 
must be confessed to come dangerously near George Cruik- 
shank’s version. Besides the plays already mentioned, 
“King Richard IIL,” “King John,” and “The Merchant 
of Venice” are included in the volume. 


The second edition of Dr. Rudolf Menge’s “ Introduc- 
tion to Ancient Art” (Mansell and Co.) has made its 
welcome appearance in a somewhat improved form. It 
cannot be expected, of course, that, within the limits of 
a small handbook, Egyptian, Chaldaic-Assyrian, Persian, 
Pheenician, Greek, and Roman art can be dealt with in 
anything like an adequate manner. The author himself 
calls it a “systematic introduction,” but it furnishes what 
may be called a bird’s-eye view of the outline of the sub- 
ject, and has been brought up to date, so far as recent 
research is concerned. Thirty-four large plates of wood- 
cuts, printed apart from the book, serve to elucidate the 
text ; but on account of the legends being in German, their 
utility is, for many readers, practically lost. 


In “ L’Architecture Romane,” one of the latest of the 
valuable “ Quantin” series, it seems to us that M. Corroyer 
has trenched too much upon the domains of other styles ; 
and that the illustrations of Roman architecture, and of 
those of buildings in Central Syria (which, by the way, are 
the best in the book), belong properly to the treatises on 
Roman and Byzantine architecture. If the first part of the 
volume also had been restricted to four or five chapters 
instead of being lengthened into seventeen, it would have 
left space for some account, with illustrations, of the 
Rhenish and Lombard styles, neither of which is ade- 
quately described. We are unable to follow M. Corroyer 
in some of the origins of styles, which, in many cases, seem 
to us to exist only in his imagination. We may take one 
example which the illustrations given in the volume are 
quite sufficient to refute. The diagrams 106, 107, and 108, 
are illustrations of a church of an ordinary French Roman- 
esque type at Cerisy-la-Forét. M.Corroyer considers that 
the plan and section of this church recall the disposition of 
ancient basilicas, and especially those in Central Syria, 
such as the churches at Roueilha and at Tourmanin : Nos. 
46—50. Of the value of this statement the reader can 
judge for himself. Further on he gives an illustration of 
a bay of Waltham Abbey, which he states “seems: to be 
a servile copy of Cerisy-la-Forét ;” in fact, M. Corroyer 
seems to have Cerisy-la-Forét on the brain, for he drags 
it in on all occasions, whereas it is rather a commonplace 
church, and not likely to have influenced any other build- 
ings. M. Corroyer is unwilling to believe that the church 
of St. Front at Perigueux was copied from St. Mark at 
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Venice. This subject, however, has been treated so ably by 
M. Felix Verneilh, that it is not worth while to enter into 
it here. The discovery which M. Corroyer thinks he has 
made, and which he sets forth in diagram No. 159, as 
to the curve which the pendentives take, is not based, 
unfortunately, on correct projection, and the drawing is 
otherwise defective. Though in some cases the illustra- 
~ tions are well chosen, in others they are almost useless ; 
and there is a want of consecutiveness in the subject which 
renders it very difficult to follow. M. Corroyer is fre- 
quently harking back to early modes of construction, and 
detailed descriptions of Roman or Byzantine vaulting are 
found right up to the end of the book, when one might 
have hoped to have left them behind in the first three or 
four chapters. As is natural with a French work, much 
more attention is given to French examples; but few of 
the buildings in Normandy, the cradle of the finest Roman- 
esque work, are given, and the Abbaye-aux-Hommes at 
Caen, one of the most important examples in France, is 
not even mentioned. 


Professor Delamotte’s “ Art of Sketching from Nature” 
(George Bell and Sons), a really useful book even if a little 
old-fashioned, has been so well received that a second and 
revised edition is now issued. The main value about the 
treatise lies in the series of twenty progressive plates, satis- 
factorily produced in chromo-lithography, which well illus- 
trate the course of manufacture of water-colour sketches. 
Trees, foregrounds, skies, water, and the rest, are dealt 
with in “ sequential lessons,” and are illustrated by repro- 
ductions of drawings by the author, as well as by such 
masters as Varley, De Wint, Prout, and Girtin. The book 
is especially intended for “the sketching amateur.” 


NOTABILIA. 


The directorship of the Beaux-Arts, rendered vacant by 
the sudden death of M. Castagnary, has been definitely 
offered to and accepted by M. Gustave Larroumet. 


At the time of his death the late Emperor Frederick 
had given two sittings to Professor Angeli, who was paint- 
ing him crown on head, sceptre in hand, with the Imperial 
robe hanging from his shoulders. 


The medals of honour have been awarded by the jury 
of the Salon thus :—Painting, M. Detaille, M. Benjamin- 
Constant being a very close second ; Sculpture, M. Turean ; 
Architecture, M. Deglane ; Engraving, M. Hédouin. In the 
division of Sculpture Mr. Onslow Ford received an Honour- 
able Mention for his statuettes of “ Folly” and “ Peace.” 


The title of “Royal” has been conferred by the Queen 
on the Society of Painter-Etchers. This society, presided 
over by Mr. Seymour Haden, has for some few years been 
manfully striving to reanimate the arts of original etching 
and mezzotinto—as opposed to the practice of those arts 
when applied to the mere translation of pictures — but 
hitherto it had hardly succeeded in making its voice heard 
by the general public. 


It must be a source of gratification to Englishmen to 
know that a statue to Shakespeare is to be erected in Paris, 
even though it is an Englishman—Mr. Knighton—who pro- 
vides the funds, It is not so long ago that Diderot spoke 
of the great Englishman as a “ rough-hewn Colossus,” and 
Voltaire wrote him down a “drunken savage.” It was but 


last month that M. Dargenty, a Parisian critic of repute, 
while referring to Victor Hugo’s powerful caricatures, de- 
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clared, “It was, then, not enough that he [¢.e., Hugo] 
equalled Dante and surpassed Shakespeare?” Parisians 
are notoriously the most insular of communities ; but when 
they recognise sufficient merit in Shakespeare to permit of 
a monument being raised to him in that Land of Statues, 
and go so far as to thank the donor formally, there is hope 
indeed. It will be interesting to see what M. Fournier has 
made of his commission. 


We wonder how many, outside of the inner circle of the 
Royal Academy, are aware that when the removal of that 
Society from the National Gallery was under discussion, 
a considerable party of Academicians, fearing predatory 
tactics of the State upon their affairs, as well as the profits 
of their exhibition and other earnings, strongly urged their 
brethren to wash their hands of the Government alto- 
gether, relinquishing all claims for consideration on account 
of a hundred years’ occupation of premises originally 
granted by the Crown at Somerset House—occupation re- 
cognised over and over again by the House of Commons. 
This cautelous party urged the purchase of Waterloo 
Bridge, which was then to be had cheap, and the building 
of Exhibition Galleries and Schools of Art, such as those 
the Academy now spends £6,000 a year in maintaining at 
Burlington Gardens, above the roadway of the bridge, 
leaving the roadway free. The Society would thus have 
freed itself from what were denounced as “the muddling ~ 
and threats of outsiders,” who based their attacks on the 
quasi-public character of the institution, and alleged that 
it owed much to the State. 


Owing to a regrettable oversight, Mr. Barlow, R.A., was 
referred to in Mr. Kitton’s article on the Portraits of 
Charles Dickens as “the late Mr. Barlow.” We are happy 
to say that the suggestion of Mr. Barlow’s demise is un- 
justified by events. 


OBITUARY. 


We regret to have to record the death of Mr. Matthew 
W. Ridley, whose work included both portraiture and land- 
scape. The pupil first of Sydney Smirke, R.A.,.and after- 
wards of Mr. Dobson, he passed through the Academy 
Schools, and for a considerable time practised his art in 
Paris. His etched work was also of a high class. 


The deaths are also announced of Mr. Arthur Strutt, who 
for the last forty years resided in Rome, painting landscapes 
of merit (only one of which, we believe, he ever exhibited 
at the Royal Academy—in 1885) and making valuable contri- 
butions to art-literature ; of M. Théodore Maillot, who is 
best known for his decorative compositions in Ste.-Geneviéve 
and in the Panthéon in Paris, and who, although he was 
created a Knight of the Legion of Honour, always remained 
a pupil and never rose to be a master ; of Mme. Escallier, 
who, gifted with an extraordinary talent for graceful decora- 
tion, devoted her striking abilities to the manufactory of 
Sevres, where several of her finest works may be seen; and 
also of M. Antoine Etex, in his eighty-first year. This 
artist, who was a fervid politician as well as a sculptor, 
engraver, architect, and painter, possessed altogether excep- 
tional merit. It is just sixty years since he secured the 
second Prix de Rome. Two of the groups on the Arc de 
PEtoile are by him, but perhaps his finest work is his monu- 
ment to Ingres. There are few if any forms of plastic or 
pictorial art outside the range of this extraordinary and 
prolific artist ; but, although a canvas of his hangs in the 
Luxembourg, it is as a sculptor that he will be remembered. 





ART IN SEPTEMBER. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION IN 1888. 


Seeing that the details of the annual Exhibition at 
Burlington House (which rarely come under the eyes of the 
public at all) are not only interesting in themselves, but 
are also highly instructive and suggestive as well, we 
append herewith a condensed extract of the main features 
of the report. It will be seen that the number of out- 
siders’ works sent in is about three times that of ten years 
ago; whence we may conclude, if this rate of progression 
be continued, that the reform of “limitation of works to 
three in each class,” which we have oftentimes brought 
before the notice of the Academy, will shortly have to be 
adopted, if only in self-defence :— 

Outsiders’ Works sent for Exhibition, 9,385. 
(An increase on 1887 of 870.) 
Outsiders’ Works placed _... 
(An increase on 1887 of 125. ‘y 
Members’ Works placed aye - an ae 
(An increase on 1887 of 6.) 


. 1,900 


2,077 


Total... 
(An increase on 1887 of 131. ) 


Total Day Attendance 
Total Evening Attendance 


337,296 
18,822 


Total... 356,118 
(An increase on 1887 of 48,955.) 
Bank Holiday Attendance ... 
(An increase on 1887 of 1 ,743. ) 
Number of Season Tickets Sold 
(A decrease on 1887 of 220.) 
Number of Catalogues Sold . 
(An increase on 1887 of 10, 148. ) 
Season Tickets and Free Admissions 
Works Sold (including four under the Chan- 
trey Bequest) Pie as see 284 
Total value £21, 599 17s. 6d. 
(An increase on 1887 of £6,319 9s, 6d.) 
Receipts.—By Admissions... aed £17,335 
») Season Tickets... ee dua 432 
», Catalogues 5,579 


£23,346 


8,991 
1,727 
111,172 


16,224 


Total... 
(An increase on 1887 of £2,746.) 


THE VINDICATION OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 

The main effect of Dr. Russell and Captain Abney’s 
Report to the Committee of Council on Education is to 
demolish the charge of Sir J. C. Robinson, and to uphold 
the contention of Sir James Linton, P.R.I, and Mr. J. 
Orrock as to the permanence of water-colour drawings. 
Sir J. C. Robinson limited the life of such drawings to 
thirty years, when, he said, they would become “the wreck 
of their former selves.” The official investigators, after 
research of extraordinary depth and completeness, now 
declare that “the experiments have shown that about a 
century of exposure would have to be given to water-colour 
drawings before any very marked deterioration 
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would be visible in them.” The rest of the Report, 
which is of the highest interest to all concerned in “our 
National Art,” resolves itself into the following points, 
some of which are simply confirmatory of painters’ ex- 
perience: (1) Mineral colours are far more stable than 
vegetable. (2) That were artists to forswear all fugitive 
colours, sufficient pigments of absolute permanence would 
remain to them for all practical purposes. (3) That inas- 
much as the action of moisture and oxygen is shown to 
be essential for change to be effected, air-tight frames afford 
great protection to drawings. (4) Following up this point 
still further, it is found that in a vacuum every pigment is 
absolutely permanent, even under the strongest rays of the 
sun or of the electric light. (5) The effect of the products 
of gas combustion, experiments have so far shown to be 
but “trifling.” (6) That after Prussian, Antwerp, and 
Leitch’s blue had been faded by experiment, a month’s 
exposure in the dark revived them, whether pure or in 
combination with other colours. The net conclusion, then, 
is: that water-colour drawings, if treated with ordinary 
care, will last unchanged a hundred years ; and if mounted 
in frames so constructed that a vacuum can be obtained, 
they are practically imperishable. 


“THE SOCIETY OF ART MASTERS.” 

Under this title a meeting of some seventy art masters, 
recently held at South Kensington Art Schools, constituted 
itself an established body, with Mr. E. R. Taylor, of the 
Birmingham School of Art, as president, and Mr. Francis 
Ford as secretary. A code of rules was duly adopted, and 
the Lord President (Lord Cranbrook), the Director of the 
South Kensington Museum (Sir P. Cunliffe Owen), the Prin- 
cipal of the National Art Training School (Mr. Sparkes), 
the Director for Art (Mr. T. Armstrong), and the Assistant- 
Director for Art (Mr. Bowler) were elected honorary mem- 
bers. The objects of the society are “to further the 
interests of art-education, of schools of art, and of art 
masters ;” but how any save the last can be effected by 
the new organisation it is at this early stage difficult to 
see. At the same time it is quite possible that it may 
do much to awaken the South Kensington authorities to a 
full sense of their responsibilities. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

The Annual Report of the National Portrait Gallery, 
brought up to the end of June, has just been issued. The 
new acquisitions number twenty-five, of which only three 
are purchases. The latter, on which £300 have been spent, 
comprise the portraits of General Sir James Grant, Mrs. 
Sarah Trimmer, and Admiral Sir Cloudesley Shovel, by 
Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A., Henry Howard, R.A, and 
Michael Dahl respectively. The presentations include . 
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“General Stringer Lawrence,” by Gainsborough, R.A. ; 
“Warren Hastings,” by Davis; “George Chinnery, R.H.A.,” 
by himself ; “ Thomas Cheesman,” by Bartolozzi, R.A. (his 
master) ; “Gray,” a bust, by John Bacon, R.A. ; “George 
Harlow,” by John Jackson, R.A.; “Nelson,” after Ruz- 
zardi; busts of “ Darwin,” “ Lord Lawrence,” and “ Pro- 
fessor Smith,” modelled and presented by Mr. Boehm, 
R.A. ; “Bryan W. Procter (Barry Cornwall),” a marble 
bust, by John Foley, R.A. ; “ Henry Grattan,” by Wheatley, 
R.A. ; and “Lord Stratford de Redcliffe,” a bust, by Mr. 
Boehm, R.A: The places on the Board of Trustees, 
rendered vacant by the death of Mr. Beresford Hope and 
the withdrawal of the Bishop of Chester, have been filled 
by the election of the Earl of Pembroke and Mr. Peel, the 
Speaker. Mr. Scharf, the Director, states that the total 
number of visitors to the gallery—from its foundation up 
to its removal to Bethnal Green in 1885—was close upon a 
million and a half; but refrains from giving figures since 
tac banishment of the collection to the East End. The 
report ends with a piteous appeal to Government to pro- 
vide a proper gallery—an appeal likely to be granted 
about the time when the promised National Gallery un- 
abridged catalogue is issued—the artistic Ides of March. 


SCHOOL LIFE AND ART EDUCATION.” 

Under the above title a new movement has been started 
by Mr. King, the editor of the Richmond Times, which 
has received the support of Sir James Linton, Messrs. 
Holman Hunt, William Morris, Louis Fagan, Walter Crane, 
and others identified with the rational spread of Art educa- 
tion. It is proposed that a love and understanding of Art, 
in one form at least, should be inculcated in apt pupils 
by the masters and mistresses of schools including a gal- 
lery-visiting class in their curriculum. Such classes would 
be accompanied by a competent art-teacher of wide sym- 
pathies, who would point out the beauties and faults of each 
composition, and explain wherein lay the beauty or the 
fault. There is certainly a good foundation of sense in 
this proposal, which, in large centres, might be tried with 
excellent effect. 





“OLD MASTERS” AT BIRMINGHAM. 

Birmingham is to be congratulated on the collection of 
works by the old masters which Mr. Whitworth Wallis 
has gathered together in the Loan Gallery of the Corpoya- 
tion Museum. Such a collection has been unequalled in 
the Midlands—containing, as it does, some of the pricelvss 
art treasures from the most famous private collections in 
the country. The Velasquez, the Rembrandts, the Murillos, 
the Claudes, &c., from the Duke of Westminster, Lord 
Windsor, and others; the famous Vandycks from the 
Duke of Norfolk; the Gainsboroughs, Sir Joshuas, 
Snyders, &c., from Lords Lansdowne, Hertford, Dart- 
mouth, and Coventry, are alone worth a visit to Bir- 
mingham. Most of the works lent by these noblemen 
will be familiar to our readers; it is, therefore, to the 
collection lent by Sir Thomas Barrett Lennard, of Belhus, 
that we would draw particular attention, as the works have 
not previously been seen. It is an unrivalled series of 


family portraits, extending without a break for more than 
three hundred years ; and the majority of the works have 
been executed by the most popular and renowned face- 
limners of the day. We find powerful and interesting ex- 
amples of Holbein, Lucas de Heere, Vandyck, Cornelius 
Janssen, Cornelius de Vos, Salvator Rosa, Sir Peter Lely, 
De Troy (by whom is a wonderful portrait of James IL.), 
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Thomas Riley, Opie, and other celebrated artists whose 
names stand high where art is cared for. The portrait of 
Mary Neville by Lucas de Heere—whose works are rarely 
to be met with, and who was not only an artist, but an 
archeologist, a numismatist, and a poet—is of great interest. 
It represents Lady Dacre writing to Henry VIIL to pardon 
her husband, who was condemned and executed for partici- 
pation in a midnight brawl The face is a marvel of flesh- 
painting; the hair, a dull golden red, is rendered with 
consummate skill; whilst the eyes, most pathetic in ex- 
pression, appear to divine the doom awaiting her husband. 
At the back of the picture hangs a miniature portrait 
of Lord Dacre, dated 1541; and oddly enough, Sir 
Thomas Lennard possesses the picture from which this 
miniature was taken. The picture itself is by Holbein, 
representing a young man with red beard and hair, 
wearing a black Tudor cap. It is a good example of 
Holbein’s later work—for he died in 1543—but is unfortu- 
nately in a bad condition. The two works together are of 
paramount interest. Space will not permit mention of 
the many other admirable works in the Belhus Collection, 
and, indeed, the exhibition generally. Possibly we may 
have an opportunity of touching later on upon the contri- 
butions from Sir Thomas Lennard. The exhibition is an 
education in itself for all art-students, and the committee 
have reason to be proud of the treasures which are entrusted 
to its keeping. 
REVIEWS. 

Mr. Algernon Graves, the compiler of “The Dictionary 
of Artists,” has done good service by issuing an excellent 
“Catalogue of the Works of Samuel Cousins, R.A.” Be- 
ginning with the eighty-nine plates engraved by our great 
mezzotint engraver during his apprenticeship for 8. W. 
Reynolds, Mr. Graves has catalogued the whole of his 
three hundred and nine works—the last being a portrait of 
himself, after Mr. Edwin Long, R.A. These plates, which 
were executed over a period of sixty-four years, ending 
with 1880, are carefully indexed according to date, and are 
occasionally accompanied with useful notes. 


The Revue Universelle Illustrée, the latest addition 
to periodical literature in France, is certainly a phenomenal 
publication—hardly less so, in that the majority of the 
illustrations, which are liberally introduced into its pages, 
have already seen the light in the pages of L’Art. It is to 
be feared that the tone of the new-comer is somewhat 
above the heads of those to whom it appeals ; but the fact 
that a thick and fairly well printed and illustrated maga- 
zine, dealing with a variety of topics, with contributions by 
some of the best-known writers of Paris, can be published 
for a franc, is certainly an event of considerable educa- 
tional importance. 


Mr. Charles Sharp’s “Sovereignty of Art” (T. Fisher 
Unwin) is said on the title-page to consist of two dis- 
courses delivered in the Liverpool School of Art. “Ser- 
monettes” would better describe them, for they are intensely 
moral in tone, and are hung on texts with which they are 
only remotely connected. They deal solely with generali- 
ties—with that art which is always spelt with a capital 
A, and includes the works of Homer and the acting of 
Rachel, as well as the cartoons of Raphael. Mr. Sharp is 
curiously unconscious of himself. He inveighs against 
gush, and at the same time indulges in it on every page ; he 
chides the zsthetic tendencies of to-day, yet, by his words, 
proves himself to be among the esthetes. “The recluse of 
Coniston,” writes Mr. Sharp, “little knows what he has 
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had to answer for every time he has put pen to paper. He 
has begotten a progeny who, aping his genius, have only 
picked up his eccentricity.” There is a strange irony about 
this passage, for nothing is more certain than the fact that, 
had “the seer of Coniston never put pen to paper,” the 
“ Sovereignty of Art” would not have been written. 


Interesting, but very disappointing, is M. Armbruster’s 
elaborately produced “Paul Chenavard et Son CEuvre” 
(Lyons : Mougin-Rusand), for while it shows us the power 
and ambition of the man who completed his self-imposed 
colossal task of making the designs for the decoration of the 
Panthéon in Paris, it betrays, too, his academic weakness, 
and his inability to cope with the ideas which were 
lurking in his brain. Neither Raphael nor Michelangelo 
ever aimed at greater subjects on a more heroic scale than 
those attempted by M. Chenavard; but the inevitable 
comparison suggested by the works of the latter, as shown 
in the fifty heliogravures which compose the publication, 
reveals his relative impotency. As an example, we may 
take “The Philosophy of History,” a vast lunette with two 
hundred figures, which is manifestly based on Raphael’s 
so-called “School of Philosophy,” but its numerous groups 
are ill-composed, and their significance is often curi- 
ously involved. Besides the five main subjects, which, 
together with that already mentioned, include “ Paradise,” 
“ Purgatory,” “Hell,” and “ Resurrection,” there are the 
forty-five large designs intended to illustrate the history of 
the world from the Deluge to the French Revolution. All 
of them, as we may see, are boldly attacked by one who, 
though no common artist and no ordinary man, has not 
the vigour or the ability to give definite form and proper 
arrangement to his vague and restricted conceptions, but 
sets before us ambitious designs that are little more than 
rifacimenté. In so vast an undertaking it is, perhaps, 
unfair to notice errors of costume and such-like minor 
blunders, but an amusing anachronism may be observed 
in “The Sack of Constantinople,” wherein a soldier is 
represented as the happy possessor of a clock, his share of 
the spoils! The most interesting plate in the volume is 
M. Meissonier’s portrait of Chenavard in his old age, the 
face being that of a handsome but, one would say, disap- 
pointed man. M. Abel Peyrouton supplies the text, which, 
though eloquent, is the effusion of a hero-worshipper. 


Miss A. Mary F. Robinson’s charming little volume of 
“Songs, Ballads, and a Play” (T. Fisher Unwin) is full 
of exquisite thoughts enshrined in graceful and delicate 
language. It is, in fact, a casket of true poetry, tender, 
and, for the most part, sad. It is beautifully produced, 
and is fittingly furnished with a reduction of Diirer’s 
“Melancolia” as a frontispiece. 


“Specimens of Antique Carved Furniture and Wood- 
work,” by Mr. Arthur Marshall, F.R.I.B.A. (W. H. Allen 
and Co.), illustrates, by carefully selected and excellent ex- 
amples, certain ancient types of cabinet-work which are 
daily becoming more rare and proportionately valuable. 
Though the author includes some few specimens of strictly 
medizval date and of foreign execution, the bulk of his 
book is devoted to English work of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. This style reached England origin- 
ally from the Low Countries, but, like so many types of 
both earlier and later date, received in the process of its 
adoption the impress of the habitual character, and was 
almost universally current during the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James L., in a truly English form. Nevertheless, we 
can scarcely agree with the author in thinking that a school 
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of design, in which a high degree of elaboration as well as 
a certain degree of archaic clumsiness seems to be of the 
essence of its expressional character, can be profitably 
resuscitated for contemporary uses. But there are many 
ways in which such an excellent collection of truly repre- 
sentative examples may be of service. To the collector it 
will serve as a standard of the genuine style, and an in- 
telligent study of the work will, at least, prevent his 
becoming a victim to the more impudent and clumsy 
forgeries which are everywhere exposed for the delusion of 
the unwary enthusiast. At the same time, the practical 
student may learn a lesson of sound construction, and of 
the judicious application of ornament. After all, if we 
conclude that this type of work is one of those of which 
the interest must remain archeological and artistic, rather 
than directly practical, we need not value such a work as 
Mr. Marshall’s the less highly. The charm of Romanesque 
architecture, for example, is not lessened—probably to many 
of us is greatly enhanced—because it has proved incapable 
of success at revival, or, as the cynical would put it, of 
specious forgery. 


An altogether exceptional book is “Tableaux Arabes” 
(Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit, et Cie.), by the late Gustave 
Guillaumet. This volume, written with singular charm 
by the artist-author, and lavishly illustrated with well- 
executed etchings by the artist and by MM. Courtry, Le 
Rat, Muller, and Toussaint, with six heliogravures, and 
a host of facsimile blocks of drawings and sketches—all 
after M. Guillaumet’s works—forms a marked and brilliant 
contrast to those pretty but superficial specimens of book- 
making so much in vogue just now in Paris. Gustave 
Guillaumet, who, as the reader will remember, died pre- 
maturely only twelve months ago, passed many years in 
Algiers, a most accurate and sympathetic observer of its 
manners and customs, all of which he recorded with a 
hand as industrious as it was skilful and masterly. Indeed, 
he had -hardly taken the second Prix de Rome when he 
followed in the footsteps of those of his compatriots who 
for half a century and more have sought in their African 
possessions the highly flavoured artistic material they could 
not find in France—Decamps, Delacroix, Horace Vernet, 
and Fromentin. Not one of them—none even of the crowd 
of young painters who nowadays make Algiers their happy 
sketching-ground—is entitled to speak with more authority 
than Guillaumet, and it is doubtful if any could write 
more gracefully or describe more picturesquely. There 
is little or nothing left untouched : types, landscape, occu- 
pations, architecture, customs, scenes of life and character 
in plain and desert—all are included, and are illustrated, 
as we have said, with etchings from the author’s pictures 
and facsimiles from his sketches. The book is preceded 
by an essay, written in a somewhat hysterical and en- 
thuasistic key, on the life and works of the author by 
M. Eugéne Mouton. The whole is so well produced that 
the price at which the work is published can leave but a 
very small margin of profit. 


NEW ENGRAVINGS. 

In his etching after the portrait of “ Mr. George Gros- 
smith” by Mr. Weedon Grossmith, Mr. Arthur Turrell has 
been entirely successful. Every visitor to last year’s 
Academy Exhibition will remember the excellent likeness, 
where it hung in Room 10, distinguished by the ease of the 
pose and the character of the whole; in colour, however, it 
was a little weak. The plate (published by McQueen and 
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Sons) retains the merits and redeems the fault; and 
etched with great freedom and strengthened in the flesh 
portions with “stipple,” it stands as one of Mr. Turrell’s 
best works. t 


Mr. Robert Clouston’s mezzotint heads of Sir Andrew 
Clark and Sir Spencer, Wells (Mansell and Co.)—two of a 
series of the portraits of eminent physicians and surgeons 
on which he has. recently been engaged—are hardly up to 
the level of excellence he has touched of late. Although 
workmanlike plates, with the character and features un- 
mistakably defined, they are somewhat too undecided in 
the handling, and too shadowy in the result. 


The little photogravures of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land scenery (published by Herbert Bell, Ambleside) mark 
the distinct advance in artistic qualities that the photo- 
grapher’s art has made in its later developments. It is not 
so much that the scenes here given have been chosen with 
the instinct of the landscape-painter—yet herein they are 
manifestly valuable for the suggestions they contain—as 
that the relentless insistance upon fact, especially in fore- 
grounds, which is the characteristic of the inexorable 
camera, is to a very considerable extent disposed of. 


The principal sculptures at Chatsworth have been 
finely photographed by Wilson and Co., of Aberdeen, the 
set including Canova’s “Hebe” and “Madame Mére,” 
Chantrey’s “Endymion Sleeping,” Gibson’s “Mars and 
Cupid,” and other modern examples, chiefly of foreign works. 
The representations of the gallery itself are not so good. 


Mr. Phil Morris’s “Sweethearts and Wives,” which, it 
will be remembered, was in the Royal Academy in 1884, 
and was accepted as one of the best pictures he had ever 
produced, has just been etched by M. Victor Lhuillier 
(Harry C. Dickens). The etching is a little undecided in 
parts, and to that extent somewhat weak—herein, perhaps, 
as much the fault of the painting as of the etching—but it 
is full of light, movement, and brightness, as becomes the 
cheeriness of the subject. 


NOTABILIA. 
Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., has been elected Honor- 
ary Member of the Vienna Academy of Arts. 


The resignation by Sir John Gilbert of the president- 
ship of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours has 
once more been placed in the hands of the Council. 


Pensions from the Civil List have been granted to 
Sir John Steell and to Mr. John Bell (£100 each), “in con- 
sideration of their merits as sculptors’;” and to the three 
sisters (£10 each) of the late John Leech, in memory of the 
merit of their brother. The public subscription raised for 
these worthy ladies amounts to about a thousand pounds, 
contributed chiefly from “the provinces.” 


Miss Isabel Constable very shortly before her death, 
recorded in another column, supplemented her generous 
gift to the National Gallery by one still more munificent, 
in the shape of several hundreds of her father’s sketches, 
which she has presented to the South Kensington Museum. 
The value and interest of these cannot be overrated. They 
are in various media—oil, water-colour, crayon, Indian ink, 
and sepia—and embrace a very wide range of subjects. 
Among them are several sketches made for the artist’s great 
works, the “Valley Farm,” for instance, as well as many 
vivid impressions of his favourite localities, Hampstead, 
Salisbury, and the Valley of the Stour. The careful 
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studies of flowers, tree-trunks, and even ploughs, give us 
some insight into Constable’s patient method of work. . 


The students’ work, which has been exhibited at South 
Kensington, is full of promise for future achievement. 
There are several pieces of sculpture which are admirable, 
both in composition and modelling, especially those by 
Ernest Fabian and F. Shelley. ‘The most interesting 
feature, however, in the exhibition is the decorative work, 
which affords undoubted evidence of the fact that schools 
of design are gradually growing up in all the large towns of 
England. This is of utmost importance, for the intelligent 
study of the principles of decoration is more likely to aid 
our artistic development, than the production of thousands 
of mediocre easel pictures. And it will readily be con- 
fessed that, where excellent work, such as T. J. Donohue’s, 
is executed by students, the prospects of the arts of design 
are most hopeful. 


OBITUARY. 


Chief among the recent losses to Art is, of course, the 
death of Frank Holl, R.A. Fuller reference to the career 
of this distinguished painter than is here possible is made on 
page 412 ; but we may fitly add an abstract of his principal 
works : “Turned out of Church” (1864), “ Fern Gatherers ” 
(1865), “The Ordeal” (1866), “The Convalescent” (1867), 
“The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away” (1869), 
“No Tidings from the Sea” (1871), “The Village Funeral ” 
(1872), “The Railway Station ” (1873), “ Deserted ” (1874), 
“The First-Born ” (1876), “ Leaving Home,” “Gone !” and 
“Want: Her Poverty but not her Will consents ” (1877), 
and “Newgate: Committed for Trial” (1878), and “ Did 
you ever Kill Anybody, Father?” Then followed a series 
of about two hundred portraits, of which the following are 
the best known :—The Prince of Wales (2), the Dukes of 
Cambridge and Cleveland; Generals Lord Wolseley, Sir 
Frederick Roberts, Sir Herbert Stewart, and Simmons ; Lords 
Spencer, Dufferin, Hampden (2), Cranbrook, Overstone, 
Brassey, R. Grosvenor; Archbishop Trench; Bishops of 
Gloucester and Peterborough ; Baron de Worms ; Sirs John 
Millais, George Trevelyan, William Jenner, Andrew Clark, 
and Henry Rawlinson ; Doctors Weir, Mitchell, and Ernest 
Hart; Dr. Warr; Vice-Chancellor Bacon, and Messrs. 
Gladstone, Bright (2’, Chamberlain, Plunket, Cousins, R.A., 
Francis Holl, A.R.A., Tenniel, Agnew, W. 8. Gilbert, Wilson 
Barrett, Morgan, Symons, and Piatti. 


The deaths of the following have also occurred: John 
Constable, R.A.’s last surviving daughter, Miss Isabel 
Constable, to whose recent generosity the nation, as stated 
in the previous column, is indebted for the gift of her 
father’s sketches and studies now in South Kensington 
Museum, as well as the finer finished examples lately hung 
at the National Gallery ; of M. Henri de Braekeleer, the 
distinguished artist of Antwerp, who, the pupil of his 
father Ferdinand, and of Baron Leys his uncle, advanced 
to the first rank of genre painters ; of M. Pierre-Bernard 
Brouha, the sculptor, aged sixty-six, who, among his many 
important works, counted the statues on the facade of the 
Albi Cathedral ; of Herr Lorenz Herkomer, the father of 
Professor Herkomer, A.R.A., whose merit as a wood-carver 
was of a very high order; of the Vicomte de Tauzia, the 
keeper of the Louvre ; and of Mr. W. G. Baxter, a young 
artist of considerable originality and power, but who 
devoted himself to the eccentric and hardly refined creation 
of “ Ally Sloper.” 
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THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 





HE present moment is not very favourable to 
that species of art which is called antiquarian 
painting by its friends, and the making of costume- 
pictures by its enemies. At one time this class 
threatened to become paramount in the English 
school, especially during the supremacy of the late 
Edward Matthew Ward. It is now attacked on 
many sides; the Pre-Raphaelites were against it 
from the first, and the school which has sprung up 
around the memory of Bastien-Lepage is equally 
determined to have nothing to say to it. In England 
at this time it has but two prominent proficients 
among our youngest painters of position; of these, 
one is Mr. Andrew Gow, A.R.A., who enters it on 
the side of history, and the other is the subject of 
493 


_FOR THE KING AND THE CAUSE. 
(Painted by Seymour Lucas, A.R.A. By Permission of Mr. J. K. Twinberrow.) 


SEYMOUR LUCAS, A.R.A. 
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the present essay, who approaches it from the side 
of manners and of anecdote. It is when a particular 
form of art ceases to be fashionable that we should 
begin to be able to judge it without prejudice. No 
doubt, in unskilful hands the school of costume has 
done intolerable things in the immediate past, and 
were it still in the ascendent it would be somewhat 
difficult to hold the balance, even in speaking of its 
cleverest representatives. But in the year 1887 not 
M. Meissonier himself, the Bismarck of the brush, 
is able to bring art back to the province of the buff 
jerkin and the curled feather, and we need not fear 
a serious reaction. What is to be feared is that 
excellent work, done by a thoroughly competent 
artist in the mode which is most sympathetic to 
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him, may go unheeded, or be unfairly depreciated, 
because it belongs more or less to the school of 
costume. 

It is a pity that the fanciful dress of the Cava- 
liers of the middle of the seventeenth century should 
have attracted the painters of fifty years ago to such 
facile successes. The gallant fingering a guitar, the 
courtier with his “long essenced hair” falling over 


that the antiquarianism was shallow indeed in these 
weak paintings, and that the illusion would not have 
been more successful to one of Ireton’s or Rupert’s 

soldiers, than would to an ancient Roman that won- — 
derful costume which the late Mr. Godwin loved 
to describe, of a toga fastened with a cavalry-belt, 
and finished off with Wellington boots. The anti- 
quarian accuracy, in any case, was no proper cause 





SEYMOUR LUCAS, A.R.A. 


(From a Sketch by the Artist.) 


the shoulders of his doublet, have come to exasperate 
us almost as much as they did the Puritans. We 
grow to think of their “perfumed satin clothes” 
with as little indulgence as Obadiah Bind-their- 
kings-in-chains did, and, like him, although we are 
told that they are dead, we are for ever urging the 
art-critic to “give another stab to make our search 
secure.” But, after all, this is not very intelligent. 
The real objection to the old costume-pictures was 
not the accuracy with which ancient garments were 
painted. As a rule we fancy that it will be found 


of complaint; the quarrel the critics had with the 
painters of these costume-pictures was, that there 
were no human beings, or only professional models, 
underneath the old-fashioned clothes—that no imagi- 
nation, no historical knowledge, no dramatic percep- 
tion had been expended, so that the costumes were 
mere studio-properties, studied on the lay-figure, and 
not part and parcel, as they should be, of the concep- 
tion of what a real man looked like two hundred and 
fifty years ago. The public will not accept this sort 
of stuff now, and the fact that a young painter is 
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popular in this class of work at present, is in itself 
a proof that he has risen above the futilities of his 
predecessors. In the severe scrutiny now applied 
to historical painting, there can be little that sur- 
vives except the fittest. Mr. Gow and Mr. Lucas 
paint Royalist battles and genre-pieces because they 
have proved their exceptional vigour and knowledge. 
This, which so lately was the easiest field in which 
to gather laurels, has now become the hardest. 

Since the critic of the age of James II. who said 
that Iago was so little of a soldier in feeling that the 
part really ought no longer to be played in the red 
uniform of bis Majesty’s service, we have progressed 
far in our notion of the duties of costume. It is 
now no perfunctory task to deeide what is the fit 
dress of a certain year; a shoe-string or a feather 
out of place may be enough to set the whole music 
in a discord. Swift and Carlyle may laugh, but we 
shall yet see the science of the arts of dress endowed 
at our principal universities, and then a lace collar 
more or less may wreck a young man’s future. If 
Mr. Seymour Lucas should be by that time tired of 
painting, he might well expect to be elected as the first 
Sartorian Professor. No one in the civilised world 
knows better than he how tall felt hats had grown to 
be in 1650, or the exact stature of a riding-boot of 
1580. In harquebusiers and reiters, M. Meissonier 
could probably give him points, but we would back 
Mr. Lucas against the world in Roundhead cuirassiers. 
But in him, as it appears to us, the costume, exactly 
seen and rendered as it is, is after all only the ex- 
ternal ornament. In realising a scene of historical 
manners, his great familiarity with dress enables him 
to see distinctly and rapidly what a less perfect 
student would see vaguely and slowly, just as we 
ourselves, in reading of an incident that happened 
in London yesterday, may call up without an effort 
the chimney-pot hat and the regulation trousers. 
All this knowledge does not prevent Mr. Lucas 
from seeing the man underneath the costume; on 
the contrary, his historical imagination prevents him 
from dwelling too laboriously on the dress, a question 
which it settles easily and once for all. He is, we 
think, always a very skilful, and when he chooses to 
exert himself, a very moving and dramatic painter. 
The costume, on which too much emphasis by half 
has been laid, is only the stepping-stone to his 
triumphs of historical realism. He who would 
paint history nowadays must go through this 
training. The world is getting to know too much, 
and will not any longer allow even the author of 
“The Treasure of Franchard ” to excuse himself with 
“ Let such be the law, for the sake of my tale.” 

Mr. Seymour Lucas is like the fortunate nations 
—he has no history. The few dates of his career 
have been fully given once or twice lately, and we 


do not propose to repeat them here. It will perhaps 
be sufficient to sketch, in some slight degree, the 
development of his artistic talent. He was born at 
the close of 1849, and his earliest apprenticeship was 
to a wood-carver; from Gerard Robinson, whose 
picturesque sideboards were fashionable a generation 
ago, he learned how to balance a figure and attained 
some rudiments of the art of modelling. His first 
success with the public was as a wood-carver; when 
a boy of less than sixteen he exhibited at the Society 
of Arts a group of “ Wallace at the Battle of Stir- 
ling,” carved out of a solid block of wood. This 
led to his being taken up by some artistic relatives, 
and regularly apprenticed to a professional painter, 
his cousin, John Templeton Lucas. He worked hard, 
and got into the schools of the Royal Academy by 
night-work, but when his apprenticeship came to an 
end he found himself without any visible means of 
subsistence. His trials, however, were brief ; he had 
one day of anxiety, and then in the evening came 
an unexpected commission to paint two little geure 
pictures for eight guineas each. Since that time Mr. 
Seymour Lucas, obviously one of the lucky workers, 
has gone steadily upwards in prosperity. In 1872 he 
ma‘le his first appearance at the Royal Academy, 
with two small genre pieces, and next year there was 
hung on the line his “ Searching for Light,” a monk 
reading with his back to the window, his face lighted 
up with the reflection from his book. Mr. Lucas 
was ready to be the victim of influences at this 
youthful stage, and his other Academy picture of 
1873 seemed a rather naive attempt to produce an 
Edouard Frére. 

The year 1874 was a turning-point in the 
evolution of our painter’s talent. He saw and 
enthusiastically studied Sir Richard Wallace’s col- 
lection of Meissoniers. The result was apparent in 
his Royal Academy work for that summer, when his 
first Cavalier pictures, ‘‘A Musketeer,” and “ Your 
Objection, Sir?” showed the direct influence of such 
early works of the great French master as the 
“Homme fumant sa Pipe,” and the “ Buveur de 
Biére,” which Mr. Lucas has still more boldly en- 
deavoured to rival in later years. These pictures of 
1874, however, are still pure genre; there is no 
attempt at a subject; they are mere excuses for 
painting picturesque fragments out of Walter Scott, 
but the technical skill of the artist has greatly 
advanced. The next influence exercised on Mr. 
Seymour Lucas, who was open to all sympathetic 
impressions in these his salad days, was evidently 
that of Mr. Pettie. But, technically, there is again 
great progress manifest in the numerous contributions 
to the Royal Academy of 1875. In particular we 


must pause a moment before the large canvas called 
“ By Hook or by Crook,” since this is the artist’s 
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first important subject-picture. The figure of the 
sturdy groom, who takes but little pleasure in the 
long-drawn farewells of his love-sick master, is very 
humorous, and the background, carefully painted 
from the lovely manor-house of Compton Wyniats, is 


then. With this canvas Mr. Lucas leaped at a 
bound from imitation work of a more or less trivial 
kind to genuine imagination. The picture was like 
a page of Smollett. It told its story directly and 
completely, without need of commentary. A young 





4 “WHIP” FOR VAN TROMP: THE ADMIRALTY, 1652. 
(Painted by Seymour Lucas, A.R.A.) 


charming. If, however, the present writer may 
judge of others from himself, he may be safe in 
supposing that to the general public it was the 
following year, 1876, that revealed Mr. Lucas as a 
painter. The picture called “ Fleeced” (an etching 
from which serves as our frontispiece) will not soon 
be erased from the memories of those who saw it 


heir, dazed half with drink, half with despair, alone 
in a room that its other guests have abandoned, sits 
among empty bottles, broken glasses, and upturned 
chairs. The early morning light comes raking 
through the low window ; the last candle goes out in 
a grey fume; the tell-tale ace, that effrontery need 
now no longer conceal, lies apparent on the floor, and 
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the young fellow sits there hour after hour, with his 
hot face in his hand, with nothing left to live for, 
and not courage enough to stir. In the other con- 
tributions to the Academy of that year (which in- 
cluded “ For the King and the Cause,” engraved on 
page 1), there was a temporary tribute on the part 
of Mr. Lucas to the great genius who had just 
passed away, Frederick Walker. This influence has 
never reappeared in the younger painter’s work, 
except perhaps in the form of a quieter and purer 
feeling for colour. 

Mr. Lucas presently went over to Amsterdam 
for the first time, and there met with an art so 
eminently sympathetic to him that it pushed all 
other influences, for the time being, out of sight. 
The result was that to the Pettie-like “ Intercepted 
Despatches” of the spring of 1877, there succeeded 
before the summer “The Burgomaster,” in which 
Metzu, Mieris, and Terburg had supplied their 
equal shares of inspiration. With this Dutch im- 
petus given to his treatment of figures under strong 
top-light, and moving in picturesque costumes of the 
seventeenth century, Mr. Lucas was enabled to go 
further yet in his exceedingly interesting ‘“‘ Ambus- 
cade at Edge Hill” of 1878, a picture which was his 
first serious contribution to historical painting. The 
following year he went on to his popular “ Gordon 
Riots,” now belonging to the Government of Vic- 
toria, Australia; this is well known from engravings. 
In each of these cases the background was studi- 
ously painted on the spot, and as an instance of 
the painter’s conscientious care it may be mentioned 
that at Edge Hill he obliged men, dressed in doublets 
and jack-boots, to march up and down the road be- 
fore him, before he would begin even to sketch his 
subject. This reminds one of some of the character- 
istic legends told of M. Meissonier. 

To most painters there seems to come a moment 
when the planet of Velasquez floats into their ken 
and the whole theory of their art is revolutionised. 
This crisis came to Mr. Seymour Lucas in 1880, 
when, in company with Mr. Gow, he first went to 
Madrid. It was a very short trip; the painters were 
but three weeks in Spain, and all that Mr. Lucas 


brought back openly was a water-colour sketch of the 
“ Delivery of the Keys of Breda” of the great master. 
But the example of Velasquez was for the future the 
influence which shut out all others, and it was in the 
first full excitement of what he had seen that he 
painted what some of us may still think his greatest 
picture hitherto, his “Charles I. before Gloucester.” 
Next year Mr. Lucas paid another and a much 
longer visit to Spain, but the result of a fuller study 
of Velasquez was perhaps less visible in his next 
productions than it had been after his first rapid 
survey of Madrid. Yet it is plainly seen in one 
of his most popular paintings, ‘‘ A Suspicious Guest 
at the Mermaid,” 1883. In the same year was ex- 
hibited “ A ‘Whip’ for Van Tromp,” a scene at the 
Admiralty, 1652 (see page 4). 

After having shown himself susceptible of many 
external influences, it now appeared that Mr. Sey- 
mour Lucas had formed out of these various elements 
a style of his own, manly, solid, and effective. That 
he holds it completely under his control, or that as yet 
he understands its limitations, we may be permitted 
to doubt. His large picture of ‘‘ Peter the Great,” 
in 1886, pushed forward perhaps in the desire of 
a new A.R.A. to do better than his best, showed 
that there are fields where Mr. Lucas was not born 
to gather laurels. But when he applies his great 
patience, his learned eye, and his genuine dramatic 
faculty to the creation of one of his groups of richly- 
coloured figures, and especially when he concentrates 
these faculties on the interpretation of a single 
figure, he attains a great success. One of his most 
recent works, “The Latest Scandal,”’ exhibited at the 
Academy this year, is engraved on the previous page. 
Mr. Lucas paints with gaiety, and this is one of 
the rarest qualities givefi to the English artist ; 
when he is in a happy mood he ties up a cluster of 
bright colours in a posy that seems to laugh, to give 
itself up to jollity. He should surely be encouraged 
to repeat his successes in this kind, his delightful 
drinkers and smokers that are the very glorification 
of genre. Mr. Seymour Lucas is still young; we 
look forward with curiosity to the next development 
of his energetic talent. Epmunp Gossz. 
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OUGHLY outlined, “the Britain of the South” 

-U may be regarded as a long, narrow island broken 
into two portions by the swift, wind-swept waters 
of Cook’s Strait. Like its parent state, it presents a 
seaboard out of all proportion to its size when com- 
pared with the great continent of Australia; and 


thus, with a coast-line of a thousand miles on either 
side, the harbours form a conspicuous feature in any 
pictorial survey of New Zealand. Few realise that 
the colony is some 1,300 miles, or four days’ hard 
steaming, from Australian ports. All the principal 
harbours, Auckland, Wellington, Port Lyttelton, 
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Port Chalmers, and Dunedin, are on the eastern or 
most distant side, facing the lonely South Pacific ; 
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So elongated a country is perforce broken up 
into a series of districts, each of which has its own 
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PORT LYTTELTON. 
(Drawn by W. W. May, R.I.) 


perhaps the loneliest sea in any part of the globe. 
You may steam or sail week after week across its 
solitary waters right down to the Antarctic Circle, 
and thence to the Straits of Magellan, or the Terra 
del Fuegan wastes around Cape Horn, without en- 
countering a single sail, or any sign of life, save 
perhaps the silent companionship of an albatross on 
unresting wing, ever following in your wake. 

One of the most distinctive notes of modern days 
is travel, widely extended travel, and New Zealand 
is about the longest stretch that can be taken. 

Of all these distant Antipodean lands none can 
compare with the Britain of the South for picturesque 
beauty, none is so home-like. “The land of the 
mountain and the flood” is here repeated on a more 
magnificent scale. Its local names, customs, and 
traditions, and the hardy qualities of its sons, trans- 
planted here, have taken fresh root, and under more 
favourable conditions flourish anew beneath the 
Southern Cross. Harbours, destined to be crowded 
with shipping in coming years, win admiration now 
by their great beauty, while the fresh green slopes 
speak of a more bracing climate than that of Australia. 
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harbour or outlet-port. Auckland, the capital of the 
northern island, claims pride of place, both from its 
present importance and from the historical interest 
it possesses as the place where the British flag was 
first set up. It is also in the warmer portion of New 
Zealand, and its shores are a labyrinth of sunny, 
land-locked bays, studded with myriads of lovely 
islands. A country with a thousand miles of coast- 
line must necessarily present considerable contrasts 
of temperature. But even in the summer months 
the heat is so mitigated by the sea-breeze that it never 
has the oppressive character of the corresponding 
latitad@s of the continent of -Australia. 

Auckland is unique in its situation; standing 
on a narrow isthmus, it has on either side a port 
which vessels may enter with safety. The city 
presents a very picturesque appearance from the 
sea, dominated by the volcanic mountain Rangitoto, 
and has been called the Naples of New Zealand. 
The suburbs are very attractive; beautiful villas and 
gardens cover the green ascending slopes, and from 
the top of the hill overlooking the harbour the 
beauty of the bay commands unstinted admiration. 
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Mail steamers’ of the highest class come and go; 
the Union Company’s magnificent intercolonial fleet, 
ships of war, yachts, and smaller craft skimming the 





bright sunlit waters, all help to form a picture which 
lingers long in the memory. 

Still farther north is the Bay of Islands, by many 
considered the fairest spot in the whole of New 
Zealand. In bygone days its wooded hills have 
been the scene of dire conflicts with the Maoris. 

Proceeding southward you arrive at Wellington, 
the political capital of New Zealand, possessing one 
of the most magnificent harbours in the world, a 
great sheet of water 19,000 acres in extent. An 
amphitheatre of hills surrounds it, along the slopes 
of which the city is built, and from the heights 
above, the vast expanse of the Pacific is seen on the 
right, while on the left the ocean stretches away 
into Cook’s Strait. ‘ 

While the tourist is at Wellington, the steamer 
should be taken across Cook’s Strait to Nelson. A 
pathway runs along the edge of the bay, hop-gardens 
abound on every side, the streets are lined with 
trees, and through the town flows the little Matai 
River. Quaint cottages are met with, all smothered 
with white and blue convolvuluses and gay creepers, 
and the birds sing from morn till eve. People rave 


about Nelson, and it certainly is a place to suggest 
the thought, “ Why wander more ?” 





Still following the east coast the South Island 
is reached, and after passing the Kaikoura Mountains 
you arrive at Port Lyttelton, the port of Christ- 


ROBINSON’S BAY, AKAROA HARBOUR, 





(From a Photograph by Burton Brothers, Dunedin.) 


church. A rampart of steep hills surrounds it, and 
after climbing to the bare ridge you see a vast plain 
beyond stretching out as far as the eye can reach. 
This was the view that met the gaze of the first 
arrivals, now called the “Canterbury Pilgrims.” 
Beyond, on clear days, are dimly seen the Southern 
Alps, a mighty chain of mountains rising 13,000 feet, 
running through the island like another Andes range. 
Mount Cook and its vast glaciers are included in 
this far-stretching system of stony bulwarks. But a 
few miles away from the hills encircling Port Lyttel- 
ton stands the handsome city of Christchurch, in 
the midst of the Canterbury plains. As Canterbury 
grew, and Christchurch became an important city, it 
became necessary to pierce the hills by a tunnel, and 
trains now run from Port Lyttelton to Christchurch. 
It is still worth while to climb those tunnelled hills 
to. gaze back upon the lovely coves and little bays 
—partly seen across the harbour in our illustration 
(page 7)—which spread all along the shores opposite 
Port Lyttelton. They lie tranquilly resting in the 
noonday sun, conveying an impression of unutterable 
peace ; no busy commerce, no noisy ferry-boat, dis- 
turbs these solitary shores awaiting a population 
which will one day change the scene. 
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The land seen immediately opposite Port Lyttelton 
forms a portion of Banks’ Peninsula. On the other 
side of the peninsula is Akaroa, founded originally 
as a French colony. This may be reached from 
Lyttelton by sea, or by crossing the hills from 
Pigeon Bay by coach, when some magnificent scenery 
will be passed. Akaroa occupies a very picturesque 
situation at the foot of a range of green hills (page 
11). Flower-gardens spread along the verdant slopes, 
and beautiful ferns, are seen in rich profusion. In 
the time of summer heat Akaroa enjoys a delicious 
temperature, fanned by the sea-breezes from the 
bay. Shady walks everywhere abound; on a near 
promontory overlooking the harbour the inhabitants 
have pitched their camp of death—a more lovely site 
for “‘God’s acre” cannot be imagined. 

One of the most interesting chapters of New 
Zealand history has to do with the beauty of this 
attractive harbour. Before New Zealand became a 
British colony, an adventurous French South Sea 
whaler, Captain L’Anglois, had on some occasion 
put in there, and becoming enchanted with Akaroa, 
he negotiated the purchase of a large estate from the 


in enlisting both substantial aid and official en- 
couragement. The loan of an old ship of war, the 
Comte de Paris, under the command of Commodore 
Lavand, was granted for the expedition and the sub- 
sequent protection of the colonists in forming their 
settlement. Those were the old slow-going days, 
when wooden ships jogged round the world in 
leisurely fashion. After five months’ voyaging, the 
commodore touched at Auckland. It was in 1840, 
and events had been moving on in the interim. 
Captain Hobson represented British interests in the 
North Island, although New Zealand had not yet 
been made an English colony. What more natural 
than that the commodore should visit Captain Hob- 
son, who entertained him right royally? There were 
no telegraph wires to put a girdle round the earth in 
those days, and colonial governors had to act upon 
their own judgment without reference to others. Over 
the walnuts and wine Commodore Lavand spoke 
with injudicious rapture of the beauty of Akaroa 
harbour, and in an unguarded moment let out the 
secret of his mission. Captain Hobson was a man 
of action, and promptly formed his plans. While 


(From a Photograph by Burton Brothers, Dunedin.) 


friendly natives, and returned to France to organise 

a company of colonists. Bringing the project under 

the notice of the French Government, he succeeded 
494 


the gay Frenchmen were making merry ashore, he 
secretly despatched in all haste a small brig of war, 
with orders to make its way if possible to Akaroa 
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and hoist the English flag before the French arrived. 
After taking leave of his host, the French commodore 
leisurely made his way along the coast to Akaroa, 
arriving on the 17th of August, 1840. When the 
Comte de Paris was towed past Green’s Point they 
saw from the deck, to their great surprise and con- 
sternation, a little group of men surrounding a 
flagstaff, from which floated in the morning breeze 


Like most of the harbours, Port Chalmers is 
very picturesque, but the waterway to the city of 
Dunedin is as beautiful as any portion of the harbours 
of Sydney or Rio de Janeiro. Marine villas, and 
substantial residences standing in their own grounds, 
dot the hillsides, through which a suburban railway 
runs from Dunedin to Port Chalmers. Anyone 
arriving from a long voyage finds himself in another 




















DUNEDIN, FROM ROSLYN. 
(From a Photograph by Burton Brothers, Dunedin.) 


the Union Jack of old England.. Three days before 
the great South Island had been taken formal posses- 
sion of, and another jewel added to the British crown. 

We next come to the bright little seaport called 
Port Chalmers, the entrepét for Dunedin and the 
Province of Otago (page 9). Formerly, large vessels 
came no farther than Port Chalmers, Dunedin lying 
at the head of the upper harbour eight miles distant ; 
but extensive dredging operations, under the direc- 
tions of Sir John Coode, have so far removed the 
difficulties which existed that steamships of more 
than 2,000 tons pass on to the capital. 


Eden. Local poets blossom into verse abundantly 
anent “‘ Dunedin from the Bay.” It is scarcely pos- 
sible to imagine a more picturesque sight, when seen 
from the deck of a steamer approaching from Port 
Chalmers. But some visitors will prefer the bay 
from Dunedin. The scenery of the whole country 
around is very beautiful, while immediately below lies 
the smooth, azure expanse of water, dotted with little 
white-sailed yachts skimming its bright sunlit sur- 
face like birds upon the wing. The public buildings 
of Dunedin are both numerous and impressive. There 
is the Otago University, a high school, huge banks 
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and hotels, churches, a cathedral, benevolent insti- 
tutions, and other establishments of lesser interest. 
Familiar Scottish names tell of the prevailing nation- 
ality. Mosgiel, Burnside, St. Clair, speak for them- 
selves; and most of the streets are named after those 
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Valley leads to a celebrated waterfall. The valley 
is thickly wooded, and the peculiarly varied greens 
of the foliage, decked with the white flowers of 
the wild convolvulus, impress the visitor with a new 


sense of the beauty of Maoriland. 





AKAROA, FROM THE KAIK ROAD. 
(From a Photograph by Burton Brothers, Dunedin.) 


of Edinburgh. From the principal streets, parallel 
with the line of the bay, other streets run up a steep 
incline to the heights above the town, where stand 
the pretty suburbs of Roslyn and Melrose, com- 
manding exquisite views of the bay. 

The Town Belt, as it is called—a strip of un- 
occupied land some day to be laid out in public 
gardens and walks—runs right round the city, and 
from this elevation endless combinations of wood and 
water, rock and crag, present themselves to the eye 
at every turn of the road. A walk up the Leith 


A trip to the “Ocean Beach” is a favourite ex- 
cursion from Dunedin. The ocean is only divided 
from the upper end of the harbour by a narrow strip 
of sandy country, the neck of the peninsula. People 
love to explore the cliffs and caves, and listen the day 
through to the long, low boom of the great Pacific 
rollers. On the highest crest of one of the hills, in a 
lonely position overlooking the ocean, is an imposing 
castellated structure erected by a wealthy native of 
North Britain—an antipodean Master of Ravensworth 
without his impecuniosity. STEPHEN THOMPSON. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH COSTUME.—I. 
A CHARLES THE SECOND MILITARY COAT. 


HE years of the Plague and the Fire of London, 
1665-1666, form an important date in English 
history. Among the old things that then passed away 
we may number the fantastic costume, ribanded and 
furbelowed, in which we usually imagine Charles IT. 
and his courtiers; for 1666 saw the beginning of 
that régime which seems more firmly planted in the 
civilised world than any other :—the triarchy of coat, 
waistcoat, and breeches. 





The Fire of London, after continuing four days, 
was got under by the 5th of September, 1666, and 
on the 11th of October following Rugge writes in 
his Diurnal :—“In this month his Majestie and 
whole Court changed the fashion of their clothes, 
viz., a close coat of cloth pinkt, with a white taffety 
under the cutts. This in length reached the calf of 
the leg, and upon that a surcoat cutt at the breast, 
which hung loose and shorter than the vest six 
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inches. The breeches the Spanish cut, and bus- 
kins some of cloth, some of leather, but of the 





same colour as the vest or garment; of never the 
like fashion since William the Conqueror.” 

The exact date of this important change in male 
costume is thus chronicled by Pepys :— 

“Oct. 8, 1666.—The King hath yesterday in 
Council declared his resolution of setting a fashion 
for clothes which he will never alter.” And on the 
15th of the same month Pepys again writes :—“ This 
day the King begins to put on his vest, and I did see 
several persons of the House of Lords and Commons 
too, great courtiers, who are in it; being a long cas- 
sdcke close to the body, of black cloth, and pinked 
with white silke under it, and a coat over it, and the 
legs ruffled with black riband like a pigeon’s leg; 
and, upon the whole, I wish the King may keep it, 
for it is a very fine and handsome garment.” 

That the resolution of October 7, 1666, was an 
unusually serious one is clear from what Evelyn says 
in his Diary :— 

“1666. Oct. 18.—To Court, it being the first 
time his Majesty put himself solemnly into the 
Eastern fashion of vest, changing doublet, stiff 
collar, bands and cloak, into a comely dress after 
the Persian mode, with girdles or straps, and shoe- 
strings and garters into buckles, of which some were 
set with precious stones, resolving never to alter it, 
and to leave the French mode, which had hitherto 
obtained to our great expense and reproach. Upon 
which divers courtiers and gentlemen gave his 
Majesty gold by way of wager that he would not 
persist in this resolution.” 

On the 17th Pepys had already noted the first 
change in this unalterable resolution :—“The Court is 
all full of vests, only my Lord St. Albans not pinked, 
but plain black; and they say the King says the 


pinking upon whites makes them look too much like 
magpyes, and therefore hath bespoke one of plain 
velvet.” 

From the consentaneous testimony of these three 
diarists, it is evident that the change made by 
Charles II. in male costume, within little more than 
a month after the Fire of London, was the most 
striking known in the history of fashion in Eng- 
land, and their descriptions to some extent enable us 
to reproduce it. 

The chief garment, which they all denominate a 
vest, was a close-fitting coat made of cloth, with a 
white silk lining (Rugge calls it taffety), which 
appeared through various small holes pierced in the 
outer cloth. The skirts of this vest. were very long, 
reaching to the calf, and almost hid the breeches, 
which, Rugge informs us, were of the Spanish cut, a 
description Pepys supplements by the remark that 
they gave the leg the appearance of that of a 
pigeon. These two references point to the breeches 
in which Velasquez represents his figures. The 
modern knickerbockers represent this type, especi- 
ally when made according to their early fashion, 
when they appeared, to quote an American dic- 
tionary, as “wide baggy pants terminating at the 
knee.” They may be seen in the third figure of 
the group dated 1670. 

So far the diarists. From pictures of a little 
later date we are able to understand with more 
certainty their statements, and to add details as to 
the rest of the costume which they have omitted to 
mention. 

When the new vest was introduced in 1666 very 





little, if any, change was made in the under gar- 
ments. The great broad bands or falling collar ; the 
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shirt drooping in folds at the waist over the girdle 
of ribands which ornamented the top of the wide 
“canons,” as, according to my judgment of the 
application of this doubtful word, the loose “knicker- 
bockers ” were called ; and sometimes even the petti- 
coat-breeches continued for a time to be more or 
less worn. The opening of the chest of the shirt 
was adorned on both sides with a wide frilling, 
having, when carefully arranged, the shape of a long 
dish with an undulating rim. It had formerly 
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In the engravings of the procession at the funeral 
of Monk, Duke of Albemarle, in 1670, published 
by Francis Sandford, who himself figured in the 
procession as Rouge Dragon, Pursuivant-at-Arms, 
we have a most admirable and reliable monument of 
the male costume of the time. Unfortunately, it 
being winter, and the procession having to move 
from Somerset House in the Strand to Westminster 
Abbey, the figures are all in their overcoats, hiding to 
a great extent the most characteristic garment in the 


COAT INTRODUCED BY CHARLES THE SECOND, 1666, 


appeared in the opening of and beneath the short 
jacket ; it was now carefully brought out in the 
opening of the narrow body of the new vest, and 
filled up the space between the falling bands or the 
ends of the cravat and the waist. For the new vest 
was brought as tight as possible round the waist by 
a girdle, from which, depended a strap holding the 
sword. Over the vest a loose overcoat was worn; 
but, since all reference to it is omitted by Evelyn, 
and Pepys speaks of seeing the Court full of vests, 
it was evidently only intended for outdoor wear. 


new fashion—the long light vest. However, we see 
enough of it to recognise it as the garment intro- 
duced in 1666, the modifications naturally occurring 


in the lapse of a few years being very slight. Thus 
we find the vest the same length, or even a little 
shorter, than the outer coat, and not, as Rugge 
describes it, six inches longer. But it is evidently 
tight-fitting, and bound by a girdle. The additional 
light thrown by these pictures shows that generally 
both the sleeves of the overcoat as well as those of the 
vest were short, allowing the linen of the full shirt- 
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sleeve, together with the laced cuff, to come out and 
relieve the otherwise singular plainness of the cos- 
tume. In one or two instances the figures even 
eschew the vanity of shirt-sleeves and ruffles, and 
the tight-fitting sleeve of the vest comes down to 
the wrist. Occasionally the old-fashioned falling 
collar appears, but in most cases this has given way 
to a cravat of fine cambric linen trimmed with lace 
and falling over a large silk bow. This cravat, 
with a low-crowned hat over a flowing wig, and 
high-heeled shoes, completes the costume. Several 
of the figures, however, wear over the surcoat the 
baldrick, a broad shoulder-belt in which the sword 
was carried, or almost trailed, on the ground. This 
article was evidently then becoming archaic, and 
was only worn on State occasions. 

The costume of the noblemen and gentlemen 
attending the funeral of Monk is reproduced in a 
valet of the royal household represented in Gratet- 
Duplessis’ “Costumes Historiques,” taken from a pic- 
ture of a visit paid to the Invalides by Louis XIV. 
in 1701. This valet’s dress corroborates what Pepys 
tells us under date November 22nd, 1666, and thus 
helps in the identification of the costume to which 
he refers as essentially the same as that depicted in 
Monk’s funeral procession. Pepys notes the arrival 
of the news that “the King of France hath, in de- 
fiance to the King of England, caused all his footmen 
to be put into vests, and that the noblemen of France 
will do the like; which, if true, is the greatest in- 
dignity ever done by one prince to another.” Com- 
pare this with what Evelyn says under date October 
18th the same year, that Charles had solemnly resolved 
“to leave the French mode, which had hitherto ob- 
tained to our great expense and reproach.” Again, 
on the 30th of the same month :—“To London to 
our office; and now I had on the vest and surcoat, 
or tunic, as ’twas called, after his Majesty had brought 
the whole Court to it. It was a comely and manly 
habit, too good to hold, it being impossible for us in 
good earnest to leave the Monsieurs’ vanities long.” 
And we see that it was an act of independence on the 
part of Charles likely to provoke the anger of Louis, 
who considered himself a kind of king of kings. 

Louis XIV.’s effort, supposing he made it, to 
bring the new costume into contempt, evidently 
did not succeed, for we find it was soon adopted in 
France. In a collection of costumes published in 
Paris in 1687, by Bonnart and others, there is a 
figure of a fashionable young abbé in a coat exactly 
_ of this cut, his cloak hanging picturesquely at his 
back. Denuded of all lace and ornamentation of 
any sort, its solemn but elegant form must have 
pleased clerical dandies extremely. The only point 
in which it differs marks it as belonging to the very 
last years of Charles II.’s time, when the large but 


comparatively narrow cuff was fashionable in France. 
Louis XIV. had by this time himself adopted the 
new costume, as an equestrian portrait of this period, 
now at Hampton Court, distinctly shows. 

Charles II. himself appears in an almost similar 
costume to that of the French king in a Dutch 
print (undated), in the print-room of the British 
Museum. Both are in this very close-fitting cos- 
tume, making the upper part of the body as nar- 
row as it is possible to suppose a man could look, 
while the hips widen out with the ample skirts. 
The only example that almost exactly reproduces 
our coat is one found in a picture formerly at Good- 
rich Court (page 12). It represents a young man 
extremely like Peter the Great. The coat is black, 
agreeably to what we read of the costume at its intro- 
duction. A waistcoat of a light colour is evident, 
showing that the vest had by this time become what 
we understand by a coat. Planché, who has given a 
coloured print of it, supposes it German, about 1680. 

Evelyn says that his Majesty had determined 
“to put himself solemnly into the Eastern fashion 
of vest . . . after the Persian mode.” Of course 
Evelyn’s active intelligence might have seen resem- 
blances where none were intended ; but on the other 
hand, as Charles is not likely to have invented the 
new costume, but must necessarily have got the idea 
somewhere, what more probable than that Evelyn 
repeats what he heard at Court, and, if so, almost 
certainly on the king’s own authority. 

Further, Evelyn’s indication of the source of 
the fashion is supported by the fact that there 
was a singular respect in Western Europe during 
the seventeenth and early part of the eighteenth 
centuries for anything relating to Persia. The 
travels of the brothers Shirley at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, and the appearance of Sir 
Robert Shirley in 1611 at the Court of James I. as 
ambassador from the Shah Abbas, must have con- 
siderably aroused this interest in England. Abbas is 
stated to have been perhaps the most distinguished of 
Persian kings, and he appears to have been pecu- 
liarly friendly to England, for not only did he 
employ an Englishman as his ambassador to Eng- 
land and Spain, and in return receive Sir Dodmore 
Cotton as an envoy from Charles I., but in connec- 
tion with the English East India Company he ex- 
pelled the Portuguese from the Persian Gulf, and 
destroyed their settlement in the Isle of Ormuz, 
giving the English and Dutch the right to establish 
factories at the port of Gombroon. 

No doubt the communication between Persia and 
Europe in the seventeenth century conveyed only 
imperfect knowledge, but it was sufficient to arouse 
the Western imagination, and Persia and her people 
were seen through a rose-coloured medium, the 
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result probably of a better acquaintance with ancient 
than with modern Persia: However, the costume of 
modern Persia was not unknown to the English, for 
Sir Robert Shirley provoked criticism by constantly 
showing himself at the Court of James I. attired 
after the Persian mode. 

Many other things contributed at this time to 





interest the English people and Charles II. in the 
East. The “Company,” afterwards so famous, was 
working its way all through the first. half of the 
century, and in 1661 it received the royal permission 
to make peace or go to war with the native princes. 
And Charles himself had a personal interest in the 
East, for in 1662 he received the island of Bombay 
as the marriage portion of his consort, Catherine of 
Braganza. Doubtless at that time the romantic 
story of Noor Jehan, the beautiful Persian, who 
became Empress of India in 1611, and virtually 
ruled for the next sixteen years, was often spoken 
of in the English Court. 

Thus there was every reason for Charles seeking 
the model of his new costume in an Oriental source, 
and it would appear from a work published in 1683, 
entitled “‘ England’s Vanity: or the Voice of God 
against sin of Pride in Dress and Apparel,” that the 
new fashion in coats was popularly called “Turkish.” 

These considerations give great interest to a coat 
belonging to Mr. Seymour Lucas, A.R.A., which, 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING MEASUREMENTS OF CHARLES THE SECOND. COAT. 
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as he has kindly offered the use of his wardrobe of 
ancient dresses as the foundation of these articles, 
I have chosen as the ancestor of all the coats of 
which I shall have to speak. 

This coat affords every proof of being an example 
of the costume introduced by Charles II. in October, 
1666, and is also decidedly Persian in form and orna- 
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mentation. A reproduction of a photograph of the 
coat will be found at page 13, and the likeness in cut 
between it and the Persian costume figured on page 
16 will be better realised by looking at the above 
diagrams, most carefully measured and cut from the 
separate pieces of which the English coat is made. 
The characteristic of the Persian coat is plainly 
the contrast between the very tight fit of the body 
of the garment and the length and width of the 
skirts. And this is exactly the characteristic of our 
Carolinian example, the body, measured under the’ 
armpits and across the chest, being only thirty-seven 
inches, while the circumference of the skirts amounts 
to one hundred and two inches: This peculiar 
narrowness of the fore-part assimilates it more to 
the Persian coat, which, as may be seen, was worn 
open the whole length, than to the examples given 
from the wear of the latter portion of Charles II.’s 
reign. And this Persian character is still further 
accentuated by the design of the silver lace with 
which it is ornamented, in the fashion of the Persian 
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coat here figured. This design has been submitted 
to Mr. Thomas Sulman, who in his knowledge of 
ornament has few equals. He says it certainly 
has a Persian character, but barbarised and mixed 
—a Lyons or Bethnal Green translation of some 
real Persian ornament. This, 
however, is enough; the coat 
was intended to be in the 
Persian mode, and the orna- 
ment was ordered in keep- 
ing. The pocket is another 
point in which the coat har- 
monises with the Persian 
example. Most of the coats 
of the time of Charles II. 
have the pockets cut trans- 
versely ; the longitudinal po- 
sition is exceptional, though 
evidently not infrequent. 
The division of the skirts 
into four segments is also 
quite in keeping with the 
Persian custom. The one 
point in the coat which is 
not Persian is that which 
most distinctly marks it as 
belonging to the reign of 
Charles II. The very short 
tight sleeves, split from the 
elbow, are evidently intended for the display of the 
full shirt-sleeve with its laced ruffle, so characteristic 
of that time, but which display, after the cuff came 
in, gradually went out of fashion. 

The stuff of which the Carolinian coat is made, 
a kind of buff leather, together with the elaborate 
silver lace, indicates that it belonged to some officer. 
Buff coats were much worn by the Cavaliers in the 
Civil War, and can be traced all through the seven- 
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teenth and far into the eighteenth century as the 
common wear of military men. A breastplate was 
often worn over them, after the fashion of the Life 
Guards to-day ; but later on we find them still worn 
as a vest, with the red or blue military coat over 
them. This buff coat was 
richly embroidered with gold 
and silver lace, and those 
worn by commanders were 
also embroidered, as in this 
example, on the sleeves, in 
addition to having gold or 
silver buttons and loops. 
Altogether, we judge this 
coat to have belonged to 
some young officer at about 
the time when Charles II. 
altered the fashion, and to 
be, therefore, a very rare 
specimen. But there is a 
mysterious story attached to 
it, for its owner almost cer- 
tainly came to a violent end, 
and, in all probability, it 
was in this very coat that 
he breathed his last sigh. 
He was run through or shot 
just under the right shoulder- 
blade, and the blood-stains 
are there, mute witnesses of the young man’s tragic 
fate. In all probability it was one of the sudden 
duels so common in those days, and may have been 
the case that Dr. South, Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the 
King, had in mind when, in his sermon against duel- 
ling, he said: “ You may also see the hope and sup- 
port of many a flourishing family untimely cut off by 
the sword of a drunken dueller, in vindication of some- 
thing he miscalls his honour.”  Ricuarp Heatu. 





“ADAM AND EVE.” 


By Frank DICKSEE. 


HERE is no more poetical conception in all litera- 
ture than that of the first progenitors of human- 
kind wandering through golden days among the 
wondrous beauties of an unsullied Paradise. It was 
natural, and perhaps inevitable, that this conception 
should exercise a powerful fascination over painters, 
and more especially over those of them who saw in the 
drawing of the human form the end and fulness of art. 
The ideal is perfect. It suggests at once the exemplars 
of innocence, the dawnings of love, the primal whis- 
perings of romance, the first glimpses of the beauty 


and majesty of a world which had but just come 
into being. All nature is yet in the fulness of its 
grace, and guile has not entered the hearts of those 
who walk through valleys aflame with sesame and 
lilies. Herein all is sancta simplicitas. Yet this 
very simplicity is in itself a deadly snare alike to 
the inexperienced and to the artist whose talent 
lags behind his ambition. The studies of Adam and 
Eve in Paradise that have been made since Christian 
art began are beyond numbering, yet the world has 
cared to remember less than half a dozen of them. 
































ADAM AND EVE. 
(Painted by Frank Dicksee.) 



























Never was it truer than in this connection that 
‘‘ genius does what it must, talent does what it can.” 
The great pictures of the world are all simple in 
motive and in treatment; and no painter, how great 
soever his genius, has ever earned enduring fame by 
a picture which violated the primary canon of art. 
Thus in venturing upon the difficult ground of this 
drawing, Mr. Frank Dicksee gave proof of considerable 
daring. The work, although it has never been engraved 
before, is not recent, but dates, we believe, some ten 
years back, when Mr. Dicksee’s place in current art was 
much less notable than it is now. The picture is a very 
pretty one, exceedingly characteristic of the artist’s 
earlier, while containing some foreshadowings of his 
later, style. The idea is well managed, and the con- 
trast between the brawny, sinewy limbs of Adam, 
and the supple-rounded contours of Eve, is very 


IRISH TYPES 


HE Irish schoolmaster, as Mr. Helmick has de- 
picted him (page 20), was a frequent figure in 
the Ireland of fifty, and even thirty years ago. With 
the introduction of National schools his quaint and 
pleasant personality passed away, and, alas! he has 
left no successors. He was invariably a bachelor—if 
not vowed to celibacy, perhaps terrified by his daily 
experiences from attempting matrimony, with its pos- 
sible results, or perhaps, to take the kinder view, his 
pupils supplied for him the family life, and his voca- 
tion was one which admitted of no rivalship. 

He kept alight the lamp of learning in a very 
modest fashion, unlike his successors, with their de- 
based Gothic grey stone schoolhouses ; the National 
school in an Irish village usually sharing with the 
Constabulary barrack the distinction of a gaunt and 
pretentious ugliness. His instruments, too, how dif- 
ferent! A dog’s-eared Latin Grammar, a Greek 
Lexicon in similar sad case, a “ Reading Made Easy,” 
or, as the Irish peasant prefers to call it, a “ Reada- 
medaisy ” (this is phonetic spelling, of course, for I 
go only upon auricular evidence): these and little 
more sufficed. In summer his academy was at the 
back of a blooming hedge, facing the south wind and 
sheltered by an overhanging hawthorn. In winter 
the school had the sheltér'‘of some such modest cabin 
as Mr. Helmick shows us, where, around a turf fire 
on the grateless hearth, the boys squatted, warming 
their spirits at the flame of knowledge, and bringing 
their shins to a high degree of mottledness by the aid 
of the actual fire. 

Sprung from the people, the Irish schoolmaster 
was of the people, only overtopping them ‘in their 
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pleasing. As exercises in drawing each of the figures 
has very obvious merits; but if the attitude of the 
woman be the more graceful, that of the man is freer 
and more natural. It is, of course, difficult to draw 
an Adam and Eve which shall not be conventional ; 
but it is just where he has sacrificed most to conven- 
tionality, as, for example, in the pose of Eve, that 
Mr. Dicksee has been least successful. The face of 
Adam is perhaps too reposeful and statuesque ; but 
the countenance of Eve expresses well the wonder 
and astonishment with which she sees the perfections 
of the world unfolding themselves before her unac- 
customed eyés. The drawing, if somewhat lacking 
in force, has in it plenty of talent; and, as far as 
grace goes, it is very nearly as good as anything Mr. 
Dicksee has done since—which is high though not 
unmerited praise. J. Penperet-Bropuvrst. 








AND TRAITS. 


estimation, and yet more in his own, by the majesty 
of conscious learning. To their hearthstones at night 
his weleome was a warm one; two places of honour 
were there, one for him, the- other for the wandering 
minstrel. It was a time of widest hospitality, a time 
when the nightly pot of stirabout had always an 
extra handful of meal dropped in “ for the man coming 
over the hill.” Our schoolmaster was affable despite 
his attainments: he would read the paper aloud with 
much stately pomposity, expounding as he went, 
would listen amiably to and praise the fiddler’s music, 
and the boys’ and girls’ songs, and the old people’s 
stories, and would himself chant, in a high cracked 
voice, lays wherein classical and mythological persons 
of ancient Greece and Rome figured oddly side by 
side with moderns, for your hedge schoolmaster was 
above all things a classicist. “Nor was his learning 
a thing to be despised. At a time when education 
was to the lower Irish a forbidden fruit, and May- 
nooth but a vision of the future, who shall say how 
many lips athirst for knowledge drank and found re- 
freshment at this humble fountain? The Irish as a 
people hanker after learning, and value its possession _ 
greatly. It is recorded that at an earlier period still, 
the hedge schoolmaster’s academy was often the 
churchyard, the inscriptions on the gravestones serv- 
ing for books, and a piece of chalk and the stones for 
pencil and slate. The Munster peasant then, though 
ignorant of English, could often speak Latin like a 
citizen of old Rome, and was able to converse in the 
tongue of Cicero and Virgil with any kindly and in- 
tellectual English tourist whom chance might send 
his way. 
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It is interesting to find how many of the hedge 
schoolmasters were also poets. The native Irish poets 
of the last century were nearly always recruited from 
this profession, and very often the poetry is of a high 
order. This is not: surprising, perhaps, because the 
schoolmaster was an abstract kind of being, living 
apart from his fellow-creatures, and with seldom the 
companionship of even the kindly domestic animals. 





sophisticated ears. I have in my mind many such 
speeches made to myself and others, of which I will 
quote but one. To a kind Sister of Charity a woman 
was telling her anxieties about her daughter :— 

“I don’t rightly know what it is, Sister, but she 
seems to be falling off somehow in her attention to 
her ‘duty.”” (“Duty ” is the word used to describe 
the regular attendance at the Sacraments.) 


THE SCHOOLMASTER’S MOMENT OF LEISURE. 


(Painted by H. Helmick. By Permission of J. Homan, Esq.) 


English or anything else modern he despised : hence 
the English spoken by him and taught to his scholars 
was of a very inflated kind, its merit being estimated 
by the number of its syllables. He has left this in- 
heritance to the peasantry of yesterday and to-day. 
When he is on his mettle an Irish peasant is fine 
in his language beyond compare ; but unhappily the 
words, imposing though they may be, are not always 
the proper ones, or, if they are, their quality is of 
a kind to render them exquisitely amusing to more 


“ Well, now, dear Mrs. Murphy, we must be very 
patient and gentle with Annie. It is only for the 
time, and perhaps things are not so bad as you think.” 

“Oh, indeed, Sister, Annie’s not the same girl 
as she used to be at all, at all. I’m troubled in my 
mind that she doesn’t love God as she used.” 

“ Dear, dear,” said the sympathising nun, “ but 
now you mustn’t fret or worry her. Young people 
are liable to be careless; but I am sure you are mis- 
taken about her not loving God.” 
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“ Well, Sister,” was the unexpected answer, “I 
don’t mane exactly that she doesn’t love Him, but 
she doesn’t insinuate after Him, or pass encomiums 
upon Him as she used to ; that’s all.” 

This was said, be it understood, with the utmost 
reverence of feeling. 

Mr. Helmick’s picture might be that of an old 
schoolmaster who has been often described to me by 
one of his pupils. Exceedingly careless himself in 
person and attire, he exacted scrupulous care and 
cleanliness from his pupils. His hair might be un- 
kempt and towzled to a state of ferocity—the boys 
should have theirs sleek with oil and’ combing ; his 
face might be dirty, his clothes torn and ragged, his 


feet and legs enveloped in ancient hessians, which had 


forgotten the days of blacking-brushes, and received 
only the attention of an occasional bath of grease, to 
keep the leather soft ; but the boys must have faces 
polished with soap and water, corduroys clean .and 
mended, legs and feet, though bare, wiebigetind evidence 
of frequent washing. 

In his later days this old man nae blind, the 
calamity coming upon him suddenly and swiftly. 
_ Fearing to lose the teaching by which he earned his 
bread, he managed to conceal his affliction for a con- 
siderable time from those about him. He knew every 
place in the well-thumbed school-books, every line of 
their contents, and he lived only a little more than 
formerly to himself. But by-and-by the lynx eyes 
of the boys ferreted out his secret, and their discovery 
was tested and proved when they placed the books 
wrong side up in his hands, and he, of course, per- 
ceived no difference. I wish I could tell that some- 
one provided for the sightless old age of this poor 
soul, so brave in calamity, but on this point my in- 
formant is silent. 

The Irish schoolmaster of a past date had, with 
much that makes us smile, certainly the teaching 
spirit ; the love of imparting that which he knew, 
and the capacity for imparting it which must come 
with the love. I have looked on at such a labour of 
love once or twice in our own day, the teacher in each 
case being one of the Christian Brothers, that com- 
munity of school-teachers whose seminaries for the 
lower and middle classes are probably far ahead of 
any others in Ireland in efficiency, and certainly in 
popularity. But this is not a characteristic of the 
average schoolmaster of to-day ; and though the boys 
may be improved in mental culture, and the classics 
dear to the hedge schoolmaster well replaced by an 
everyday knowledge better fitted to pass as current 
coin, we must still spare a sigh for the memory of 
the quaint and gentle teacher of other days. 

The dancing-master still plies his trade in the 
Ireland of to-day, despite the fact that politics 
occupy the mind of the Irishman to an absorbing 


- often credited with having more 


extent. There is no race, by the way, with a 
keener natural taste and aptitude for politics, and 
the man in an Irish village with no decided poli- 
tical convictions would rank as a very poor creature. 
In politics, as in theology, no matter how abstruse 
the subject, the Irish peasant is quite at home, the 
one note of primitiveness in the matter being his 
belief in the infallibility of the Press, which, it is 
to be feared, the world at large does not share with 
him. An Irish peasant will meet your incredulity 
as to some staggering piece of news he has just 
imparted with an obstinate “It must be true, then, 
for wasn’t it on the paper ?” and the paper is very 
“on” it than is 
actually the fact. Then as to theology, your Irish 
peasant will argue from dawn to sunset on matters 
which one usually feels safe in leaving to higher 
authority. I remember a Church of England clergy- 
man, Irish by birth and feeling, telling me how, 


“as a young man, he had sought and obtained per- 


mission from his bishop to work among the poor 
Irish in Birmingham; “not with the intention,” 
he said, “of proselytising, but of trying to do good 


- among them in a social way. And you may believe 


me when I tell you that they could have worsted me 
in theological discussion; they seemed to have all 
the Fathers and the decisions of every Council of the 
Church at their fingers’ ends.” This good clergyman 
found the great stumbling-block to any question of 
saving or the like to be that other-worldliness which 
surely served here an unworthy cause, and which one 
suspects to be cleverly used for the purpose of cover- 
ing a retreat rather than with more serious intent. 
“ Sure, we’ll all be in our graves in a little while,” 
they would say, “and then what would we be the 
better if we had fifty pounds in the savings-bank ? 
Sure, the best thing is to be plasin’ in the sight of 
God, and let the dirty money—a temptation it is, 
sorra less—stay there.” But I have wandered far 
from the dancing-master, and must return to my 
subject. 

In the prosperous, or comparatively prosperous, 
midland and southern counties, the squeak of a 
cracked fiddle is a pleasant sound, setting young 
hearts beating and young feet tapping the ground, 
and ensuring a hearty weleome for the fiddler, who 
is drawn into the house amid » hubbub of sounds of 
which the dogs’ barking is not the least noisy, for the 
dogs have a sensitive ear for music, and the very 
sight of the battered old fiddle-case sets them whining 
and barking in the delight of anticipation. Mr. 


Helmick’s dancing-master (page 21) is his own musi- 
cian, but Iam not sure that this is often the case ; 
the dancing-master is usually a more stately person. 
The opportunity for a dance is one delightedly 
availed of. The fiddler, having been duly refreshed, 
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and having unburdened himself of the pack of news 
he generally carries—by the way, the profession in 
Ireland is usually recruited from the ranks of the 
blind—seats himself in a commanding position and 
strikes up a jig ora reel. If it be winter the dance 
is held in the kitchen ; if summer, an adjournment is 
. made to the greensward before the door. Couple 
after couple take the floor, and the tireless fiddler 
works his arm unceasingly till the moon is high in 
the sky, and it is time for early risers to be in bed. 
The Irish love dancing, and there is no pleasanter 
sight than a well-danced jig, or reel, or hornpipe, 
all performed with a solemnity befitting the people, 
for they are a more serious race than they generally 
have credit for. No stately minuet or court-dance 
' was ever carried out with the solemn sense of respon- 
sibility belonging to an Irish jig; the cheeks may 
be flushed and the eyes sparkle, but the lips keep 
their stern gravity, and except for an occasional 
“whoop ” when the heels strike the ground, and the 
subdued “ more power” of the audience, the dance 
is conducted in silence. I don’t know what would 
happen if either of the dancers should laugh; I 
suppose the dance would be quite spoiled, but then 
it is not on record that anyone has ever done such a 
thing, or desired to do it. It must be the responsi- 
bility of the steps which causes the seriousness, and 
one is not surprised, for there are as many as two 


hundred separate and distinct steps belonging to this 


wonderful dance. It begins by a couple interlacing 
arms lightly, and moving up and down the cleared 
space. ‘Then they stand facing each other, hands on 
hips ; there are a few slow steps, reminding one of 
the little false start with which the thrush sometimes 
begins her song; then they warm to the work, and 
advance and retreat, and turn each other with inter- 
locked arms, the girl with her head on one side, and 
the prettiest modest look, half-shy, half-coaxing, the 
man bolder and more rollicking. In curious contrast 
to the seriousness of the danzing, the music is of 
the briskest and merriest, as everyone knows who has 
heard an Irish jig—and who has not? The names 
are often very pretty, as, for instance, “The Wind 
that Shakes the Barley,” and “The Green Fields to 
America.” 

Mr. Helmick’s dancing-master appears to be ini- 
tiating his pupils into the mysteries of “the set ” 
(7.e., of quadrilles), which, more for Fashion’s sake 
probably than anything else, makes an item in the 

_programme of every peasant dance. The somewhat 
sheepish-looking swain is scarcely so characteristic 
as his pretty black-eyed and white-toothed partner, 
who is certainly only pretending to be shy. Her 
dress, the national dress of the peasant-girl, is very 
pretty ; and it is to be hoped the cheap shoddy mate- 
rials now made in such enormous quantities may 
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not extinguish it by introducing shoddy fashions also. 
The short .petticoat of gay print, with the jacket or 
bedgown—sometimes replaced by a warm and bright 
woollen kerchief-—of thicker material, and the jaunty 
knotted handkerchief at the throat, make a charm- 
ing framework fora pretty face and figure. The 
native dyes, it must be said, are rich and harmonious, 
seldom subdued, however, because the Irish are 
Oriental in their love of bright colours. 

“The Wayward Daughter ” (page 24) is hardly so 
bonny as her dancing sister, but one cannot doubt that 
her obstinate face and attitude, her mother’s apologetic 
concern, and the priest’s look of stern and sorrowful 
reproof, ail point to a drama in which love and a 
lover play leading parts. She means plainly to go 
her own way, and is steeling herself against the 
priest’s displeasure and her mother’s “ Now, jewel, 
be said by Father John; sure, you know we’re all 
for your good.” Perhaps she has set her heart and 
will on a vausien, or perhaps she will have nothing to 
say to some “strong” farmer, whose attractions of 
cows and pigs, parlour and jaunting-car, are coun- 
terbalanced by his fifty years. The marriage of 
the Irish farmer is usually as provident a thing as 
the labourer’s is the reverse; the latter rushes into 
marriage at eighteen, on a weekly wage of ten or 
twelve shillings, and at thirty is a broken-down man, 
with a prematurely aged wife and a houseful of 
weans, the eldest, at ten years or so, beginning an 
equally hard life by herding cattle or helping about 
a farm. The farmer—and, indeed, this applies almost 
generally to Irishmen of the lower middle-class—is 
still looking about him at fifty, considered by him- 
self and others as endowed with the graces of youth 
—for so much truth is there in the fable of every 
unmarried man in Ireland, however ancient, being by 
courtesy “a boy,” and having an indefinite purpose 
of matrimony with the youngest and prettiest girl of 
his acquaintance. 

It is one of the contradictions in the Celtic race 
that, amongst a people eminently poetical, marriage 
is almost entirely a matter of business. A father 
having a marriageable son looks about among his 
neighbours for a girl whose portion will about match 
what he is prepared to give his boy. Then, the girl 
being found, there is a consultation with her father, 
and a meeting takes place at the house of either, at 
which, the bargaining being satisfactorily concluded, 
the match is made. The girl’s father begins by 
offering a smaller sum than he means to give, which 
offer is treated with scorn ; then he advances bit by 
bit, throwing in now five pounds, now a cow, till 
he has reached the limits of his intentions. Then 
hands are clapped into each other with a tremendous 
emphasis, the girl and boy, who have been waiting 
while their fate hangs in the balance, are called in 
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and informed of the happy result, and the evening 
winds up with festivities to commemorate the match- 
making. There is seldom any rebellion against the 
system, which seems to work well, for the marriage 
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man mad, so it is; that boy of mine married a girl 
at a dead loss; not a penny to her fortune; and 
that wasn’t bad enough, but the little hussy of a 
daughter, who the other day had her hair hangin’ 








THE WAYWARD DAUGHTER. 
(Painted by H. Helmick.) 


vow in Ireland is binding, and faithfully adhered to ; 
but occasionally the young people will choose for 
themselves. I remember the complaint of a Tip- 
perary cattle-dealer, “ Aye; it’s enough to drive a 


down her back, goes out and brings me home a lad, 
another at the same price.” The custom I have 
been describing is quite universal, and there is no 
degradation attaching to it in anyone’s mind, One 
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who assisted at such scenes as a mediator has often 
described them to me. In one case the girl and 
the boy were both present. As the bidding went on 
there was every moment a feint of withdrawal on the 
part of the fathers, each turning to retire in apparent 
indignation. Then my informant would bring them 
back with much trouble, and, acting as the friend 
of both parties, would say, “'There’s just a twenty 
pound note between you; now, supposing we split 
the difference, Martin, will you agree to your son 
taking the little girl?” Then followed many protes- 
tations on either side of unwillingness to take less or 
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give more, but the matter ended happily, as such 
matters usually do, for is not the amount of the 
dowry well known beforehand ? 

Whether Mr. Helmick’s lass be resisting a distaste- 
ful marriage, as may well be, or refusing to give up a 
lover, she has our admiration, but not our sympathy, 
for, looking at her, one knows well she will carry 
the day. She is a living example of Aaron Hill’s 
distich :— 

“ For if a woman will, she will, depend on’t, 

And if she won't, she won’t, and there’s an end on’t.” 
KatuERINE Tynan. 
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A LETTER FROM PARIS. 
To the Editor of Tue Macazine or Ant. 


|. agers SIR,—From certain symptoms I perceive 

(or fancy that I perceive) that the English 
school of art, formerly so original, is threatened with 
serious peril on the side whence it derives its best 
and certainly its least disputed title to high esteem 
among artistic nations—that very originality, namely, 
which gave it the rare and enviable distinction of 
being a truly national school. Now for many years 
I have watched the artistic movement in England 
with the most sympathetic interest, and my sympathy 
would fain not remain passive. For this reason I 
wish at the present moment to communicate my 
apprehensions to the readers of Tue Macazinz or 
- Art, who, I may presume, are no less anxious for 
the future prosperity of their national school of art 
than proud of its illustrious past. 

It is some little time since the idea of addressing 
you on the subject first occurred to me. It was on 
Thursday, the 30th of June, at six in the afternoon, 
as I crossed the outer threshold of the Great Exhi- 
bition Palace in the Champs Elysées, of which the 
doors were about to be closed till next year on the 
last departing visitor to the Salon. At that time, 
however, I was withheld from carrying out this idea 
by my doubts as to whether the English public 
would very much care what a French critic might 
think as to the British school and its future career ; 
but since then I have come to understand that the 
facts which struck and disturbed me are certainly on 
the increase, so I have determined to write you this 
letter. 

The Salon of 1887 being closed, the battle over, 
the time had come when we should count our losses, 
pick up and bind the wounded, and give ourselves 
to meditation, not only on the issue of the day, but 
on the advance we were making. Among the many 
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and various thoughts suggested by the 105th public 
exhibition at Paris of the works of living artists, 
more than one was calculated to give pause to all 
whose interest in art does not end at mere superficial 
appearances, but who penetrate beneath them and 
consider those minor facts which, though they may 
seem unimportant, are, or may be, fraught with 
serious consequences. These facts may of course 
bear different meanings; opposite opinions may be 
formed as to their import ; we may regard them as 
a subject of alarm or of congratulation, according to 
our point of view; but they cannot be treated with 
indifference, much less may they be ignored. More- 
over, there are among them facts which do not 
concern France alone, of which the effect is immi- 
nent, more especially outside France, and in England 
perhaps more than anywhere. 

As a very striking circumstance bearing on this 
statement I may, in the first place, point to the vast 
number of foreign exhibitors in the Salon of 1887, 
and particularly of English artists. This number 
grows from year to year, in spite of the somewhat 
chill welcome they meet with from the French Society 
of Artists. Such eagerness to pour in from the four 
points of the compass and compete for the approval 
of the Paris public is, no doubt, a flattering homage 
to our vanity—for I will not listen to the spiteful 
tongues which whisper that these foreign exhibitors 
are less anxious for our praise than for our official 
rewards ; or, rather, seek the praise only to win the 
prize, whether medals, honours, or State-purchase. 
Still (to my deep regret I must say it) this homage, 
whatever its motive, has of late years lost much of 
its value, and is losing it more and more every year. 
This is not—as might at first be supposed, and to a 
certain extent understood—because the fact, from its 
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perennial recurrence, has led to satiated taste, or 
dulled, even in the smallest degree, our ever keen 
curiosity as to the works of other schools. On the 
contrary, this has never been more eager than at the 
present time, nor have we ever more sincerely desired 
to revive the highly instructive sensations of fresh- 
ness and novelty which we experienced on three 
several and memorable occasions in the foreign art 
galleries of the International Exhibitions in Paris of 
1855, 1867, and 1878. : 

After this formal declaration how can I explain 
to the reader why the foreign element, which was 
the most powerful attraction of these great displays, 
invites so little attention in our annual exhibitions, 
and even appeals to us.less in proportion as it is more 
rife? The two statements seem irreconcilable; in 
fact, they are not even antagonistic. Nothing can be 
easier than to reconcile them. It must be candidly 
owned that the more names of exotic orthography 
swell the catalogue of the Salon, the less we find to 
appeal to our interest in the Salon itself as we study 
the works signed with those names. 

The contradiction is startling. What lies at the 
bottom of it? Well, it is the immeasurable difference 
between the foreign element as it is revealed to us in 
the great International Exhibitions, and that which is 
manifested in our annual shows; the first consisting 
of the élite of the artists of each nation, and the 
second comprising for the most part artists who have 
abdicated their birthright and assumed, so to speak, 
a French disguise. Two-thirds of the foreigners who 
exhibited in the Salon of this year were—as they are 
every year—young men who have had, or are getting, 
their artistic training at the Paris School of Art 
(Ecole des Beaux Arts) or in the studio of some Paris 
painter. Consequently, is it not self-evident that their 
work must fail to rouse our interest in any greater 
degree than that of their French fellow-pupils, among 
whom they are distinguished only by a greater or 
less amount of acquired skill? These works have 
thus lost their own peculiar local flavour, the stamp 
of their origin, the native birth-mark, “the scent of 
the soil,” the foreign feeling, the different atmosphere 
—in short, the “ nationalism ” which is so irresistibly 
’ attractive in the art of an alien people so long as that 
art is sincere ; and this irresistible charm is sensibly 
felt even when the art of that people betrays an in- 
ferior standard of technical proficiency. If only it 
renders with absolute sincerity the latent ideal which 
exactly answers to the traditions and the living powers 
of a nation, to its intelligence, thoughts, and feel- 
ings—that is quite enough to atiract, to rivet, and 
to enthral us. : 

Now if there was, among all tle modern schools 
of art, one school which had the rare and signal merit 
of being the faithful expression of the genius of a 
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nation it was undoubtedly the English, from the day 
when Hogarth’s mighty hand freed his realm of art 
once for all from the inroads of those foreign artists, 
whatever their origin or intrinsic merit, who had 
successively occupied it, from the least to the greatest, 
and held it as masters for centuries. In 1855 that 
school was revealed to the Continent in all the spotless 
splendour of its insular character for the first and last 
time. The date is a glorious one; for England, till 
then unknown on its artistic side, was acknowledged 
at once as one of themselves by the “ Great Powers ” 
of European art. America as yet was not. Un- 
happily that same date marks the period when the 
English school, in common with many others, con- 
ceived the germ of the evil which now threatens its 
existence—when the worm first crept into the ripened 
fruit. Its ravages, which were perceptible to the 
observant eye so long ago as 1867, were still more 
apparent in 1878, and they will be conspicuous to 
the least discriminating in 1889, if, as we sincerely 
hope, English artists do us the honour of accepting 
France’s invitation for that date. This evil, which 
each of these exhibitions has shown to be deeper 
and more widely spread (which, indeed, they have 
aggravated after having caused it), will, unless care 
be exercised, lead to nothing less than suicide on the 
part of the schools attacked by it. 

I sounded the first alarm in 1867—twenty years 
ago—when, as reporter to the jury, I pointed out 
the progress of the disease—at that time in its ear- 
liest stage, which was certain to develop slowly but 
steadily and more virulently towards what I called 
“ cosmopolitanism in art.” At that time it was an 
unconscious deterioration; now it is openly avowed 
and proclaimed as a fatal tendency to eliminate 
every trace in art of the differences of race; as 
a propensity to merge in a kind of unity all the 
characteristic features of the most dissimilar schools, 
which used to be so distinct in spirit and so inevitably 
differentiated by variety of climate, manners, religion, 
and political institutions. Such unity of view among 
all artistic nations is, too, an unattainable chimera, 
only to be compared with that of the handful of 
simple revolutionaries who in 1848 started from 
Paris one fine morning to liberate the nations who 
were groaning under “the yoke of tyrants,” more 
particularly Poland, singing as they went the 
cosmopolitan anthem : 


“For us the people are brothers, are brothers, are brothers, 
And tyrants are our foes.” 


And even if this one accord in seeing, apprehend- 
ing, and rendering the phenomena of the outer world 
and the world of thought were possible, what would 
its cost be? or how must it be achieved? By 
rounding off all angles, smoothing down every outline; 
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by razing the ruggedness and filling in the gaps of 
national genius: that is to say, by bringing all art 
everywhere to the same dead level of average merit, 
of spurious talent and delusive skill, gauged, perforce, 
by a common measure of the-most wretched medio- 
crity. Is this really the end aimed at? We may 
be allowed to doubt it; but it is the only goal to 
which cosmopolitanism in art can lead. 

It needed no great gift of prophecy to foretell 
that the frequent and periodical friction of the 
nations, destined to produce those valuable effects 
on science and industry for which international ex- 
hibitions were first instituted, must lead to an illusory 
pursuit of the same results in the province of art: 
for instance, of an equitable distribution among the 
nations of the advantages of the progress made by 
any one of them. But whereas all widely diffused 
knowledge of scientific discoveries and their appli- 
cation to manufactures, and the consequent concen- 
tration of all the physical and moral energies of 
humanity, labouring with one consent to free them- 
selves from the slavery which hostile matter makes 
so heavy to be borne—whereas cosmopolitanism, in 
short, in science and industry is one of the agents 
which chiefly conduce to the progress of civilisation 
in modern communities, it is a strange mistake to at- 
tribute the same virtue to cosmopolitan art. Youask, 
Why? History and logic alike have an answer ready. 

History says : “ Michelangelo was as incapable of 
conceiving of a picture by Fra Angelico as he was of 
painting Leonardo’s ‘ Gioconda.? The Roman school 
differs as widely from the Flemish as the masterpieces 
of antique architecture and sculpture differ from those 
of modern times. Each nation has its own art, as it 
has its own language and national character.” 

And logic, agreeing with history, says: ‘The 
mere contemplation of any object, even with the most 
complete self-abnegation, never made a man in the 
smallest degree an artist, nor gave birth in his mind 
to the most puny ideal. But when the object affects 
us so vividly as to rouse the deeper harmonies of our 
nature, of our moral and intellectual being, then our 
ideas, too, start up, our feelings expand, our thought 
grows more lofty ; the ideal rises before us. And 
when the impression is so strong as to bear on with 
it our powers of expression, we are enabled to share 
our enjoyment with others: we create the arts and 
the wonders of art. It is by seeing the complicated 
relations and innumerable affinities which objects bear 
to each other, and by comparing and analysing them, 
that an artist becomes aware of their harmonies, con- 
ceives his idea, and works out his feeling of a perfect 
ideal. This feeling, this idea, are his own, the out- 
come of his character, his age, his race, and his 
genius. If the poet and the artist express their im- 
pressions with more splendour and more power than 


other men, it is not because they are self-forgetful— 
far from it; on the contrary, by sheer work and sin- 
cere observation they have attained the faculty of 
rendering their thoughts in a manner which is all 
the more striking in proportion as they stamp it with 
a more personal character. The indelible mark of 
their own genius, and (by inference) of the genius of 
their race, is recognisable even in the turn of a phrase, 
in a touch of the brush, in a stroke of the chisel.” 

How different from science! The method of the 
man of science, to be sure, like that of the artist, is 
one of analysis and comparison of the relations and 
proportions of things; but his function is not to give 
an account of his own impressions. Far from it; he 
must lose himself entirely, concentrate his mind on the 
contemplation of phenomena, mark the bonds which 
connect them, make his great discoveries, and reveal 
to us their eternal laws, which can never be affected 
by nationality or time, like the masterpieces of art. 

But I may again be answered: “The more 
capable the artist is of viewing deep and really in- 
dividual impressions, the more desirable it is that 
his faculty of expression should be duly exercised and 
guided, and that he should be a master of tested and 
studied methods.” 

No doubt it is well to study the works of masters, 
in order to find out how they have apprehended art, 
and to acquire a complete knowledge of the technical 
resources the artist has at his command. This, 
indeed, explains, and to a certain point justifies, the 
presence in Paris of so large a number of young 
Americans, who have in their own country no tra- 
ditions of art, nor any collections to compare with 
the great European galleries. At the same time I 
must here point out that the very remarkable and 
original school of American illustrators is not the 
product of Parisian studios; neither is the interest- 
ing school of decorative embroidery, of which there 
was such an interesting description in THE MaGazine 
or Art for March, 1886. And if such evidences of 
artistic instinct are the product of America—besides 
others, no doubt, as yet unknown to us—outside the 
pale of European influence and teaching, we may 
conclude that these are not indispensable even to the 
American artist. 

What, then, are we to say to the young English 
artists who have no lack of galleries or of traditions, 
but who come to seek their education on the Con- 
tinent? What brings them to Paris? A laudable 
wish to attain certain technical qualities which, when 
all is said, are perhaps no more than dexterity of 
hand. And is it even proved, to begin with, that 
they could not acquire these assumed good qualities 
at home? I do not believe that such proof is forth- 
coming. Even if it were, do not the hapless lads 
perceive how much they risk losing—how much 
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that is their own already, and infinitely precious— 
in exchange for a few methods, dodges of doubtful 
value—nay, if they will have it so, for certain sound 
qualities which may at the same time be adverse to 
their natural temperament ? 

And if they could but see it, to what an aberra- 
tion have they yielded; to what a perversion of their 
own judgment! For when I speak of precious gifts, 
their own already, of which they may impede the fair 
development by long drilling in the Paris studios, I 
am not speaking at random. To mention only one 
will be sufficient for my argument. In studying the 
history of English painting, it is impossible to over- 
look the love of colour transmitted from generation 
to generation. I do not say—far from it—that the 
efforts of all English painters in this direction, and 
throughout the whole long series, have met with the 
reward of success; but we see this love of colour 
equally noted in them all, and there is no really 
great English artist who is not also a great colourist ; 
nay, more, I will go so far as to say that the finest 
colourist in all the history of painting was an 
Englishman, J. M. W. Turner. Now, whatever 
the artistic merits of the French school. may be, 
it can never, without deluding itself, boast of the 
gift of colour. There are, no doubt, a few French 
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masters who may be named as exceptions (Watteau 
and Eugéne Delacroix, for instance) ; but the love of 
colour is not in France a faculty of the race, as it is 
with the English. The importance and prominence 
given nowadays in our studios to the theory of 
“tone” (which substitutes a taste for the refinements 
of rich and delicate greys for the selection of 
splendid and powerful hues) is a fresh proof of the 
lack of that gift. Well, then, is there not reason 


‘for supposing that the more these young English 


painters succeed in assimilating the qualities, so 
antagonistic to their own, which are peculiar to the 
French school, the more are they striving to lose—and, 
in fact, are losing—the intrinsic qualities of their 
national birthright in order to gain a very doubtful 
advantage ? 

It is a grave error. Not only should we never 
allow the sacred flame of nationalism in art to die 
out, but, on the contrary, we should cherish it with 
jealous zeal. In other words, the undeviating 
ambition of every artistic nation should be to co- 
ordinate and harmonise the various elements of the 
national genius into a concrete form of art. 

This is the last word of my letter, the length of 
which I hope you will pardon for the sake of the 
good-will which prompts me to write it. 

Ernest CHESNEAU. 





EXMOOR. 
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“T)\EVONSHIRE,” says 
an old “ Description 

of England and Wales,” 
of date 1769, “is well 
watered with brooks and 
-. rivers which rise out of 
’ the hills and 
take their 
several 
courses, some 
running into 
the English Channel and some into the 
Bristol Channel. The principal of them 
are the Tamar and the Exe. The Exe 
is thought by some to have been so 
called from Iscaw, a British word 
signifying elderwood, which grows in 
great abundance on its banks. This 
river rises in a barren tract of country 
called Exmoor, situated partly in Devon- 
shire and partly in Somersetshire.” And 
then, after observing that the Exe runs 
past Exeter to the sea at Exmouth, the 
worthy topographer leaves the reader to 





ON THE LYN. 


imagine the river flowing placidly between rows of 
elder-trees from some unknown point in Exmoor—a 
terra incognita on the borders of the two counties. 
Well, we need not quarrel with the good man, 
for with the exception of the elder-trees he was not 
so far wrong after all. Exmoor was and is a barren 
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tract, and such tracts were more common in his days 
than in ours, so he may be excused for not spending 
more words on it. Moreover, Exmoor had not then 
attained to the distinction which it now enjoys as 
the one spot in England where the red deer still rove 
wild and free, as in the remote days of the Saxon 
kings. For Exmoor was a royal forest, it would 
appear, almost from the beginning of things, and, 
though narrowed in its limits from time to time by 


rises the outer ridge of this miniature mountain 
range, towering high above the surrounding country, 
exposed to the full blast of every Atlantic gale, and 
staring over an amazing tangle of little hills and 
valleys at stately sister Dartmoor, forty miles to 
southward. This outer or southern ridge trends for 
some twenty-five miles east and west; and within 
it to the northward the great hills roll on, fold upon 
fold, till they break in cliffs over the Severn sea. 


HOLLOWCOMBE. 


grants to royal favourites, continued to be so until 
the year 1815. And yet it was not a very enormous, 
nor, indeed, as will be shown, a very valuable tract, 
that was thus devoted to the royal amusement. In 
1298 it covered some 22,500 acres, which five cen- 


turies reduced to 18,800. It lies compactly in the 
extreme western corner of the county of Somerset, 
and the bounds of the forest are in the south and 
west also the bounds of the county. 

There, on the frontiers of Devon and Somerset, 





But the forest itself does not reach to the sea. 
northern limits are marked some way short of it. By 
a wall, no doubt, says the reader. Yes, by a wall 
now, though only within this century ; but ever since 
man can remember by a far more distinctive mark, 
namely, a belt of heather. There is not a scrap of 
heather in the forest itself, but the moment its 
boundaries are reached the heather appears at once, 
and grows luxuriantly ; so purple is plainly not the 
colour of royalty on Exmoor. To account for this 


Its 
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but one theory has been advanced, which in all. 


probability is the true one, namely, that all the sur- 
rounding commons were cultivated to exhaustion, and 
so produced heather, while the King’s Allotment 
remained untilled, and so preserved the original 
growth of this “barren tract,” to wit, the roughest 
of sedge-grass. There, then, the forest stands—a 
treeless rolling mass of green, surrounded on all 
sides by a rolling mass of purple, narrow on the 
Devonshire side, but extending for several miles into 
Somerset. 

At the extreme western edge of the southern 
barrier of the forest the ridge reaches its highest 
point, nearly 1,600 feet above the sea, from which 
also the land to westward falls rapidly down. This 
situation gives it the advantage of intercepting the 
rain-clouds that come pouring in from the Atlantic ; 
and accordingly we find here that in a patch about 
two miles square there are the sources of no fewer 
than four rivers: the Lyn, which flows due north ; 
the Bray, which flows due south; and the Exe and 
the Barle, which run pretty well due east parallel to 
each other for some twenty miles, and then merge 
into one under the sole name of Exe. Merry little 
streams they are, all in such a desperate hurry to get 
to the sea. First streaming over the edge of the 
peat basin, tearing their way through great mats of 
rich green moss on the steep hill-slope, and under- 
mining them till they hang like heavy curtains on 


rock which has stood the strain for centuries, and 
means to stand it for centuries more; now spread- 
ing fan-like over some weaker stone which has 
yielded at last; and so hasting downward till the 
green sedge-grass and white bog-flower are passed, 
and ling and heather succeed to them to show how 
well purple and brown can harmonise. For these 
little streams are always clear brown; they are peat 
streams, and not ashamed of it. They can pale to 
amber colour in drought, they can deepen to beer 
colour in flood, but they are always clear, and never 
foul until they reach the cultivated land—for agri- 
cultural improvement, however good for earth, is 
demoralising to water. Finally comes the last stage 
in the life of all these waters; when, duly swelled by 
tributaries or by union, they plunge into deep oak 
coppice-woods, and then, glancing through white 
oak-stems overhung by red mountain-ash berries and 
fringed with long drooping ferns, wind and brawl 
along at their loveliest, till they emerge either as 
staid and respectable rivers, like the Exe, or plunge, 
like the Lyn, straight into the sea with all their 
youthful impetuosity. 

What a tale these little streams would tell if they 
could: of the great camp made by the Romans on 
Showlsbarrow, one of the highest points on the 
watershed, to watch all the coast to westward; and 
of the lesser camp at Moccombe, a few miles lower 
down, to keep guard to the southward, or possibly as 





LITTLE COMFORT COOMBE, 


either side; then, less impetuously when the steep is 
past, dancing along their pebbly beds through forests 
of brown-stemmed bracken and copses of pale green 
whortleberry, now crushing past some boulder of grey 


a hospital for the sick men brought down from the 
higher camp. How those poor Italians must have 
shivered on the top of that bleak hill, so boggy that 
a horse cannot pass over many parts of it, and so 
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exposed to the blast from the Atlantic. Then the 
Exe would have something to say of the little outpost 
planted some ten miles down to guard a crossing- 
place, just above which men have built a village and 
called it Exford; and something more of the abbey 
which stood still lower down, where the monks grew 
fat on red venison and black game, and woodcocks and 
salmon, until their turn also came to be unharboured. 


rare in outlaws, bathed in that brown oily pool which 
gives its name to the village of Simonsbath. 
Badgworthy Water, again, could make clear to us 
(supposing anyone cared to know it) whether there 
ever existed a band of deer-poaching, sheep-stealing 
ruffians called the Doones, who lived by its banks, 
and were a terror to the whole country. Badgworthy, 
according to quaint Tristram Risdon (1580—1630), 





WILMOTSHAW. 


The Barle, too, could unfold somewhat of the 
strong places, British or Danish, many of them still 
called castles, which form a chain down its course ; 
something perhaps, also, of the barrows, supposed to 
be ancient tombs, which stud many of the heights 
above it. There must, it would seem, have been 
hard fighting at some period on those old hills, 
which were probably enough the last refuge of the 
aboriginal Britons in these parts. The Barle could 
tell us, again, once for all, whether there ever was 
an outlaw, Simon by name, who, with a cleanliness 


“ was given by the prior of the hospital of Jerusalem 
unto Walter, the son of William Bagworthy,” 
and should therefore have been inhospitable to un- 
godly men. We cannot help thinking, meanwhile, 
that the person, whoever it may have been, who 
bestowed Badgworthy on the prior was not one of 
those who gave up the best of his or her possessions 
to the Church. There, however, in a little cross- 
combe, the Doones are said to have lived; and why 
Mr. Blackmore in his romance should speak of it as 
a glen instead of using the good old west-country 
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word, is a mystery to us of Devon; more especially 
as the latter still passes current in the mouths of 
men, while so many of the old Devonshire words 
have dropped out of circulation. 

For, alas! universal education is doing its best to 
supplant the rich old Devon dialect by the hideous 
whining of the Cockney; and school inspectors, 
ignorant of their own language, are endeavouring to 
reduce it to their own poor level—one-such having 
actually declined to accept oak-mast as a satisfactory 





in high ground, by which it may descend to the sea. 
We have already spoken of Exmoor as a watershed, 
and hinted to readers that the tops of the hills are 
“wet,” that is to say, “boggy,” in places. The 
combes, then, are the drains to this wet ground or 
bog, and, as many a weary horse could testify, not 
altogether effective drains, if the condition of the 
land be taken as the measure of efficiency. New 
combes are a-making every day: first a spring 
breaks out on the hillside and rushes down in a 


HORNER WATER. 


name for acorns—and so the old words drop out, as 
we have said, and survive only in the county maps. 
Thus “ worthy,” the old name for a meadow (always 
pronounced ‘ery ”), exists only in such compounds 
as Badgworthy, and perhaps “ combe ” may ere long 
cease to stand by itself, and drag out a precarious life 
in names like Ilfracombe. 

But after all, what is a combe? It is nothing 
less nor more than the hollow worn by water rising 


torrent, sweeping every obstacle, be it tree or fence or 
road, away with it; then the furrow thus made is 
deepened year by year, and the grass and bracken 
and heather spring up and cover the steep sides 
neatly and decorously ; and so the landslip, known 
to the natives this year as the “runaway,” will 
a century or so hence be called a combe, probably 
“New Combe,” for every combe must have one dis- 
tinguishing name, if not more. 











Favourite places are these combes with the deer 
and with every wild animal, more especially if by 
chance the oak coppice shall have taken roct there 
and grown in the shelter afforded from the westerly 
gales. Here (page 30) is Little Comfort Combe, 
while on page 29 the artist has shown another— 
one of the half-dozen that run down from the 
great heather-clad ridge of Dunkery to the steep 
woods known to every stag-hunter as Horner, and 
carry its waters through those coverts straight into 
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in the teeth of the gale, with the hounds racing all 
the way, as if tied to her; how, bending low over 
our horses’ necks, we followed through the streaming 
heather, each horse enveloped in a cloud of spray, 
and saw her after forty minutes crouching in the 
water, with the hounds on the banks all round her, 
but unable to discover where she was ; how, after a 
time they caught sight of her, and the chase con- 
tinued over the yellow grass of the forest till the 
hind dropped down, fairly run to death, in a little 





WEAR-WATER. 


the Channel. How well we remember a certain wild 
November morning, when all the hill was shrouded in 
mist, and the westerly wind was blowing so that we 
could hardly sit on our horses; how the hounds ran 
into this very combe, Hollowcombe, and how thence 
emerged into the driving rain first a hare, then a 
fox, and lastly a dozen deer—stags, hinds, and 
calves—all of which had found shelter in that snug 
little hiding-place. Shall we tell also of the sequel ? 
How at last one of the hinds was singled out from 
the herd, and made straight away for Badgworthy 
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roaring stream, and rose no more; and a little group 
of four dripping men, on four dripping, weary horses, 
and seventeen couples of dripping, clamorous hounds 
gathered in the grey dusk round the poor still body 
and tried in vain, with voice. and horn, to sound their 
triumph above the raging of the water and the 
howling of the wind. 

“Cruel!” Yes, all sport is cruel. But what 
would be the fate of the deer were they not hunted ? 
To live unmolested? No—to be wounded by the 
slugs of some clumsy poacher, and die, each stricken 
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animal, a solitary death, in agony and misery, for- 
saken of all their kind; and that not at one season 
only, but all the year round, without heed to the 
little calves, suckling or unborn, which .must perish 
with the death of every hind at certain times of the 
year. Who are the people as a body fondest of 
animals? Are they not the sportsmen? Who are the 
people that as a rule know most of animals and of 
their ways? Are they not, once more, the sportsmen ? 
The average tourist, if he sees a family of deer com- 
fortably curled up in bracken and heather, raises a 
wild hullabaloo, and laughs as the scared animals 
hurry away. The stag-hunter drops on the grass 
and enjoys the sight as long as he can. He is as 
pleased to see the deer in peace as in the chase; he 
delights to watch the calves playing round their 
dams, the sentinel hind keeping guard over the 
herd, and the lazy old stags, its protectors. And 
when the time comes for hunting the deer, though 
he will ride as hard as anyone to hounds, and 
lament for weeks if ‘he miss a good run, yet he 
will at any time jump in up to his waist in water 
to save a deer,.be it stag, hind, or calf, that should 
not, by the canons of wild deer-hunting, be worthy 
of death. 

And so, too, with scenery. The tourist reads 
“ Lorna Doone,” buys a guide-book, and hies him 
to the Doones’ combe—if it be a fine day. He turns 
his back on the Badgworthy gorge .and all its love- 
liness, and feasts his romantic vision on the grass- 
grown foundations of what was very likely a pigs’ 
house. It is enough for him. These ruins are, as 
he is told, the Doones’ houses; and Nature has no 
charms for him unless consecrated by the holy ink of 
the novelist. He plucks a sprig of heather to com- 
memorate the occasion, and goes away satisfied that 
he has “seen Exmoor.” Poor man! He may have 
visited fifty moors in this way, but he has never seen 
one. To see a wild country a man must take not 
novelists but wild animals as his guides. A deer, a 
fox, a jacksnipe, a trout, will show a man more of 
the beauties of a country in a day than he will 
discover for himself in a month; they will find 
something new for him every day that he follows 
them. The little stream, down some half-mile of 
which we ran our hunted deer yesterday, has a 
different face for us to-day, when, with or without a 
rod, we look at it as an angler. Surely, we think, 
this is not the same water; we must follow it 
upward and verify it. No, we don’t remember that 


little waterfall, nor that little buttress of grey rock 
with the tiny starving mountain ash growing by it, 
and yet only a few score yards up we find the 
familiar crossing-place, and see the little trout 
scurrying under the stones that we blundered over 
so hastily. Now we can enjoy the tinkle of the 





little brown stream and all its surroundings in silence 
and solitude. We can throw down the rod and 
watch the trout rising briskly from the tiny black 
pools and golden shallows at the poor silly gnats. 
Surely there is something splashing above us besides 
the trout! Let us wriggle carefully for a few 
yards on the bank, and stop breathless, for there are 


‘three deer not thirty yards from us, a fine stag 


among them. Let us study him carefully, for one 
day we may make his closer acquaintance. They 
are to windward of us, and—there, they shrink back 
startled, and disappear. Why could not that covey 
of partridges have lain still instead of whisking off 
so noisily ? 

So much we missed yesterday, but then we were 
examining things on a larger scale. For, deny it 
who can, there is something over and above the 
common charm of hunting in a gallop over the moor, 
“the brown hills growing greyer behind and the 
grey hills browner before us,” as Charles Kingsley 
so shrewdly noticed ; and, when the last brown hill 
has been climbed, the flash of the still blue sea with 
its lazy fishing-boats—such a contrast to the panting 
and bustling above. 

Further, a sportsman will go out in all weathers 
and at all seasons—sunshine, rain, and fog, summer 
and winter—it is all the same to him. It is unpleasant 
to be drenched with rain; it is discomforting to be 
lost in a fog, and after making your point, time after 
time, with great decision, to find yourself exactly at 
the place whence you started; but you are rewarded 
by aspects of wood and hill, of sky and sea, which 
other men must be content to dream of. Nay, 
though it may sound paradoxical, the moor is seldom 
lovelier than on a foggy day. Note the passing gleams 
of sunshine, as an edge of the veil is lifted, on some 
slope of grass, or scrap of ragged copse and rock, or 
white-sailed fishing-boat ; or the sudden glow when 
the white canopy shrivels up as if by magic, and 
reveals as a whole what has hitherto been seen only 
piecemeal. And then the sounds of the moor in a 
fog; the dull whistling of the wind through the 
tough, wiry grass; the chirp of the snipe flitting 
away ghostlike, and vanishing; the ceaseless, monoto- 
nous snorting of the ponies as they blow the mist- 
drops from their nostrils; the sharp bleat of the hind 
calling her calf; and, running through all, the rustling 
murmur of the moisture as it sinks into the ground. 
All these are as much among the charms of the moor 
as the heather. And they are not likely to forsake it. 
Men (as in the time of the great war) may till the 
drier land and grow bad crops, but they will only 
spoil good sheep-walks; they may drain the wet 
ground, but they will not dry it. ‘‘ Yes,’ we once 
heard the genial owner of the forest say, as he rose 
to his feet and guided his floundering horse out of a 











soft place. ‘Yes. I was fool enough to drain this 
spot; and because I was fool enough to drain it, I 
was fool enough to think I could ride over it. Go 
on; I shall catch you.” 

So, too, men may (absit omen) in these days of 
progress harry the red deer and drive them from 
their old home; slice the open sweep into little 
squares, and tamper with the watershed, till they 
make every rain-storm into a disastrous flood, and 
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every spell of fine weather into an equally disastrous 
drought. It will not profit them. The rulers of the 
moor will suffer none but their own children to 
thrive thereon, and those rulers are the rain and the 
west wind. Nor would anyone who, though not 
familiar with Exmoor, is content to regard as typical 
scenes those depicted on pp. 28, 31, and 33, as well 
as those which have been referred to in other con- 
nections, wish it otherwise. Joun Forrescvr. 





Sove and DeatB. 


AFTER THE PICTURE BY G. F. WATTS, R.A., EXHIBITED IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


OT here. Oh, Death! not here. 
Is there no other flower for thee to take? 
All the fair world is thine, and for its sake, 
Oh, come not here! 
See how I bow myself before thy might— 
Ask what thou wilt, but leave this heart to me. 
Then will I deck thee with a garland bright, 
And freely give my sweetest dreams to thee— 
Whisper such loveliness into thine car 
That thou shalt wish each day to be a night ; 
But comz not here. 


Thou canst not come—I will not let thee pass. 
Thou shalt not conquer me. Alas! alas! 





Think not of what I said—I meant it not, 
I know I cannot stay thee, tf the lot 
Ts cast. Still, let this one heart live, 
And I will give thee all I have to give. 
Ah, me! I may not die. With sorrow wild, 
Good Death, have pity on a little child ; 
Oh, come not here! 


Death gently thrust the weeping child aside ; 
But as he slowly passed towards the room— 
Like diamond flashing rose-red in the gloom, 

Glistened a tear not even Death could hide- 


He entered in. . 
Epwakp F. STRANGE. 
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“THE DICE-THROWERS.” 


PAINTED BY MURILLO. 


N Spain, in these days, you do not hear much of 
Murillo, or of Velasquez either. The modern 
Spanish school possesses little of the imagination of 
the one or of the courtliness of the other. A certain 
vivacity the young Spanish painters certainly have ; 
but of character they, or most of them, have little, 
and of freshness and imagination really nothing. 
Their pictures are pleasant to look upon, no doubt, 
since in the main they are decidedly pretty, and their 
- technical cleverness is considerable. But technical ex- 
cellence, although an admirable thing in its way, is 
a gross substitute for imagination, for ideality, and 
for all the subtler qualities of art. 

The old Spanish painters, in common with all 
great artists, had plenty of imagination ; and Murillo 
perhaps had more than most of them, while few 
possessed so much mobility of conception. Often 
enough he painted the commonplace ; but he painted 
it with so much colour and vivacity, he put into it so 
much of human interest, and above all so much of 
himself, that an ordinary street scene of his time 
was transformed into a picture full of power and 


ideality. ‘The Dice-Throwers” is a fine example of 
this imaginative yet careful and faithful translation. 
These half-clothed country urchins—dirty certainly, 
in rags, probably—with their dice and their dog, their 
basket of fruit and their empty water-pitcher, form 
certainly not a more significant if a more picturesque 
group than a party of street-arabs playing at pitch- 
and-toss in a London slum. Yet Murillo has made of 
the incident a picture which in its way is perfect. 
All that is sordid in the subject is forgotten in the 
treatment. The figures, whether in attitude or in 
expression, could not be better. These olive-skinned 
boys, with their black matted hair and disordered 
raiment, are dicing; and for them the world holds 
nothing else that is of the least moment. Absorbed 
in what has been almost the ruling passion of the 
Latins, they count the total of the throws with a 
gravity and earnestness which would beseem the cal- 
culations of a capitalist or the negotiation of a treaty. 
Murillo painted much that was richer and more ele- 
vated than “The Dice-Throwers,” but nothing more 
charmingly natural. 











THE 


DICE-THROWERS. 


(Painted by Murillo.) 
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CHARCOAL-BURNING IN THE FOREST, 


THE FOREST OF FONTAINEBLEAU: WINTER. 
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“ CYYLVAN scenery never palls,” once wrote Lord 

Beaconsfield. The eye may, and usually soon 
does, tire of mountains and gorges, of rocky heights 
crowned with feudal ruins like the banks of the 
Rhine and the Belgian Meuse. Even pastoral 
scenery with its homely pathetic delights may 
become monotonous; but of woodland and forest, of 
glade and dell, there cometh no satiety. Sylvan 
scenery has this advantage over all other, that, 
whatever be the season of the year, it is infinitely 
various. The tender greens of early spring have 
the fresh charms of all budding beauty; yet there 
is nothing in Nature more completely lovely than 
the glories of the autumn tints. The reds, yellows, 
and russets, which in early September spangle the 
woods, almost defy painting; but when they have 
vanished, and the branches are bare of colour, 
Nature has provided full many a compensation. A 
sturdy tree with long and graceful arms weighed 
down by a load of snow (always upon a tree crisp, 
flaky, and dazzlingly white) is a sight of which 
the eye does not readily tire. A forest under snow, 
indeed, is a wondrous picture, of which every- 
one can feel the charm, although only a Richard 
Jefferies can analyse the subtle constituents which 
unite to form the spell. In sunlight or snow a 
belt of woodland is lovely; in rain or fog it is 
weird and mystical. The glamour of atmospheric 
effects among even a small clump of trees is astonish- 
ing. The mists of early morning, or the gathering 
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dusk of evening, are mysterious and semi-opaque, 
and touch the tops of the high trunks and the ex- 
tremities of the branches with many a filmy sug- 
gestion of the infinite. 

The beauties which in a mere belt of trees are 
seen in detail, in a forest become impressive by reason 
of their multiplication rather than their repetition in 
diverse forms. There are gradations even in the 
perfection of fresh scenery. One forest is famous 
for oaks or beeches; another because of its sunny 
glades and sylvan alleys; while in some it is im- 
possible to forget the historical or literary associa- 
tions of which they are the centre. 

Most of these attractions go to make the charm 
of Fontainebleau. In extent, variety, and historic 
interest, it ranges with our own New Forest. Mr. 
Wise long since devoted an enthusiastic book to the 
one, and others are now trying to do justice, and 
nothing more than justice, to the other. Every 
forest deserves, indeed, a book to itself, and Fon- 
tainebleau much more than many. Not only is it 
an exceedingly beautiful forest, but it possesses a 
life, a population, and a variety which are ex- 
tremely interesting. Within its wide limits are 
turf and rock, oak and pine, the hare and the wild 
boar, grimy charcoal-burners, sinewy wood-cutters, 
and a sprinkling of squatters, some in huts, others 
in caravans. There is, of course, very little of the 
“forest primeval” about it—it would indeed be 
difficult to find anything of that kind in Western 
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Europe now; but, thanks to the excellent adminis- 
tration of the Government Department which in 
France has charge of woodlands, it is admirably 
eared for, with an eye at once to the useful and 
the picturesque. A wood which is constantly being 
thinned and wherein there is no planting soon ceases 
to be a wood ; but there is happily little fear that 
Fontainebleau - will ever disappear, as some of our 
own forests have done, before the axe of utility. 
The many enclosures of young growing timber are 
an earnest that fresh beauties will be ready to take 
the place of those that decay. 

Fontainebleau, like the New Forest, is in high 
favour among artists, and the little town which 
the wood surrounds is in summer full of joyous 
young men, with pipes in their mouths and port- 
folios under their arms. Everything appeals to 
the artistic instinct—the sylvan beauties in lavish 
variety, the picturesque semi-nomadic life of the 
dwellers in the forest or upon its skirts, and 
the flavour of historic romance. Great kings and 
famous courtiers, plotting princes, and lovely ladies, 
whose names still adorn the chronicles of gallantry, 
have hunted beneath these antique shades, their 
hearts full of those human passions which time has 
rendered legendary. And it is impossible not to 
wonder if these broad glades and narrow forest- 
paths, these gnarled trunks and fantastically-twisted 
limbs and branches, looked the same upon that 
autumn day long ago when Christine of Sweden— 
she who proudly de- 
clared herself to be 
“Queen wherever she 
was ” — worked her ~ 
black and bloody ven- 
geance upon the faith- 
less Monaldeschi in the 
royal chateau hard by. 

It is one of those 
fine afternoons in Feb- 
ruary which suggests 
the notion of a be- 
numbed spring, and 
we are never weary of 
looking out at the day 
through the windows 
of the railway carriage. 
The train rushes on, 
passing stations, plains, 
villages, bridges, with 
a clatter of varying 
pitch, and the land- 
scape circles past the 
pane like the leaves of 
a book quickly turned 
over. The fields whisk 
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by behind, a dim human reflection, bare, tawny, 
and ridged like breadths of heavy striped velvet. 
Flocks of crows wheel over them, swooping down 
in swarms on the furrows, and at distant intervals 
the chalky gleam of a wall or the white isolation 
of a hamlet glimmers against the bare arable, or 
through the mist of plum and poplar trees. And 
not a cloud, not a speck over all the rare, remote 
blue—dazzling, warm-tinted, vaporous and infinite. 
We could not fix the exact season and month of the 
year ; it is like a pearly ground of canvas waiting 
for a season to embroider on it. Still we whirl on ° 
across the landscape, past sunlit stations with pic- 
turesque or legendary names: Sieusaint, Combs-la- 
Ville Quiney, and suddenly we have plunged into 
the woods! The thin boughs of grey or russet copse 
writhe against the sky; black nuts, as black as if 
they were traced with ink, curve and zigzag along 
the light-hued cart-roads ; the trees have a sheen on 
their trunks like a fish’s belly, and now and again 
bright green fir-trees look as if they were artificial. 
They suit as badly with the silvery underwood of 
the valley as black hair with an old face “ that 
ought to have a setting of white hair.” 

Fontainebleau! It is deserted. No vans with 
holland curtains packed full of laughing women ; 
no brakes into which sportsmen hoist themselves 
and their dogs! No fashionable dresses, no over- 
coats, no guns, no parasols! The telegraph wires 
ring desolate in the wintry air, the asthmatic, pant- 
ing locomotive snorts 
like a roaring horse, 
and an old fly, of 
which the half-frozen 
driver watches for some 
chance passenger, is 
standing dejectedly at 
the other end of the 
little square, in the 
rose-tinted, cold, coun- 
try air. 

Do you not love 
this weather of light 
mists, aromatic crisp- 
ness, and sharp, tonic 
scents? I delight in 
it; alone, drinking in 
the air and walking 
briskly to stretch my 
muscles, I am at this 
moment making my 
way along the old 
Burgundy road, the 
time-honoured high- 
way where the ancient 
royal milestones still 








lie or lean by the roadside, blackened and moss- 
grown, above a yard high and: marked with a flewr- 
de-lis. It goes up and down, dipping steeply and 
then rising again in a zigzag line through the 
forest ; but at about a kilometre from the skirt of 
the wood we will turn off into the Barbizon road, 
keeping within the forest. 

Wherever we turn perfect peace, perfect silence ! 
The forest is not now the vast leafy caravanserai, 
the casino of rock and shade that is in summer. It 
has dismissed its following of guides, of English, of 
painters, of snake-exhibitors, of vendors of toys and 
lemonade. It is no longer at play; it is a season 
of “shut-up,” there nothing, no one, to be seen or 
heard. This is a return to the sacred forest—forbid- 
ding, gloomy, and wild. A faint rustle, to be sure, 
may still be heard, but it is not the rustle of- leaves, 
and the crow of a cock from some farmstead is the only 
sound that now and then pierces the utter silence. 

March, march! It is pleasant to feel our hearts 
beat in the vast solitude, and the road—wide, endless, 


and adventurous—makes its way between two tall 


masses of trees as though it were between two cliffs 
of dark mist, where the stem of bark gleams in the 
sunshine. ‘The immense forest seems to rise through 
the vapour like a russet vapour itself; the trees are 
souls vanishing in thin smoke! 

And yet, over there, some black objects are 
coming down the road. Phantoms, one might 
think. There are two, three, four, five of them. 
They advance, then they stop. Again they advance, 
—stop again—come on. Some women coming home 
with wood on their backs. They are so tiny, so bent 
and crushed under the dead wood, that they are hardly 
visible. At every ten paces they rest their faggots on 
the ground for a moment; they take breath and are 
on their way again. They are going towards the town. 

Here is one road; white and narrow, it threads 
its way under gigantic boughs, and we are quite in 
the wood. It extends on every side grand and full of 
light huge trees standing wide apart, and apparently 
infinite in number. Not a single green leaf quivers 
in the air, but on the ground, as far as the eye can 
penetrate, the dead leaves spread a carpet of old gold 
over a slightly undulating soil, like the waves of a 
gently swelling sea. These great trunks of oak, of 
beech, and of hornbeam are all distinct in colour, 
in outline, and in movement. They might be grand 
savage kings who have met there, no two tattooed 
alike, or alike in their mode of dancing. There are 
silvery trunks stained with mosses and looking like 
python skins, black trunks, shaggy trunks, trunks 
with great splay-feet; then grey and wrinkled 
trunks like elephants’ backs, on which grow bleeding 
fungi as large as a hat. Some, in the mystery of 
the atmosphere, seem to be fragments of monstrous 
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statues, some colossal torso, huge smooth thighs, broad 
white surfaces in distorted attitudes. They make 
me think of the antique combats in which athletes 
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fought naked, and of which we dream as we read 
Homer; only the athletes are motionless. They 
have been turned to trees as torrents are turned to 
glaciers, and they measure two hundred feet. 

The solitude now seems even deeper than before. 
I felt, perhaps, a sort of annoyance at seeing a head 


pereeptible bend between two fairly tall clumps of 
trees, lies before us along an avenue like a cathedral 
aisle beyond, which seems to retreat as we advance. 
We walk on and on, but the delusive apse still flies, 
still’ reappearing, and we think of a traceried ruin 
where we still find the skeleton and memory of a 
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rise up from behind one of those symmetrical piles 
of wood which stand up squarely here and there; but 
there is nothing to be seen now but the glorious 
light and gossamer webs glittering with miniature 
suns, nothing to be heard throughout the fairy scene 
but the snap and fall of twigs. 

Now the trees are wider apart, the aspect of 
the forest is changed, and the road, making an im- 





nave. Nay, at length we picture the dim outline 
of an altar which retreats as the avenue lengthens, 
while beyond it the sun as it sets, flying before us 
amid the branches, assumes the ensanguined splen- 
dour of a painted window. 

Then for a long space our way lies between 
thicket and heath, ravines and rocky slopes. The 
forest, along this piece of road, has the peculiar charm 
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of a cemetery. Its melancholy is almost. smiling 
this fresh, pure afternoon, and its calm is funereal. 
The sapling firs and bushes of green broom might 
be growing among tombs; the white sign-posts where 
the roads meet are like crosses erected over the dead ; 
and memories too, memories strangely like our me- 
mories of the dead, pass and rise all round us. 

That is where someone has picnicked last sum- 
mer; there, at the foot of the trees, children played 
in the shade ; gay van-loads, full of laughter, of hands 
waving green boughs, cut ruts in the roads. Last 
summer there was love and love-making in this 
grove; and of all this there remain, as it were, ghosts 
—ghosts of the junketing, the laughter and the. love- 
making! Where are the children who sported here ? 
Where in the wintry forest are the lovers who wan- 
‘dered under the branches? It seems as though the 
children must be dead, as though lives and destinies 
must have been cut short, as though there must be 
among those who then were happy here, some who 
now are sad and: clad in black. Nay, what life at 
all is there now in these glades and paths? The 
huge boulders that roll down the hill-sides look 
like the stones of a city ruined centuries ago. 
Perhaps after snow a fox might be seen to steal 
across, or wild boars might come down. 

The part of the forest known as Shakespeare’s 
Glen, which we reach at the end of a good hour’s 
walk, is even more strangely melancholy and weird. 
The myriad elms throw up their trunks to giddy 
heights, bending like water-weeds in. a fluctuating 
stream, and writhing in such a dense tangle that the 
wood is darkly opaque even ‘where they are thinnest 
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under the open sky. It suggests a huge stage with 
all the scenery removed after a performance. The top 
and background have vanished, and the greenery; 
everything is desolate, austere, almost ominous. We 
look to see whether a deer’s head may not be seen peep- 
ing out, as we might look for the face of a figurante 
passing behind a side-scene, and our voices ring under 
the leafless trees as they would in an empty theatre. 
But we are approaching a village, and a little 
life revives in the wood. Here and there among the 
heath we see a charcoal-burner’s hut—a mound of 
earth from which a thread of smoke rises, and in 
which a door opens under shelter of some faggots. 
Large charred patches where the wood stacks have 
been burnt scar the surrounding soil with dim circles 
of black, and a man comes and goes in the fading 
light. Out there, behind the pines, a white vapour curls 
up, @ fire is flaring, and a resinous fragrance is wafted 
through the twilight chill. Those are bark-burners. 
Meanwhile, the sun has set; and suddenly, 
whether a bird that has been piping has ceased its 
song, or the light or some sound has gone, I feel 
a greater stillness. Soon all is gloomy ; smoke and 
mist are one; the flame of the bark turns red—a 
red suggestive of nightfall; only at the end of the 
long alley down which the cows go home, we 
begin to discern a glimmer through the trees of 
white walls and red roofs, and presently a spark 
lights up in one of the houses, while the sky, 
where daylight still lingers, only illuminates a dim 
wood floating in the violet hues of evening, and the 
breeze brings the tolling of a funeral knell up from 
the distant plain. Maorice TaLMeyr. 
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T is unlikely that the present generation will again 
be provided with an opportunity as complete as 

is afforded by the Manchester Jubilee Exhibition for 
estimating at its true value the English art of this 
century. For although those who are responsible for 
the composition of the collection have most wisely 


kept strictly within the prescribed limits of time im- 
posed by the special occasion, they have necessarily, 
with the art fostered and matured in our own time, 
given us much for the true roots of which we must 
look to the very commencement of the century, or 
even farther back to the last decades of that which 
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preceded it. Seeing that the aim was to exhibit a 
true picture—not exactly a genealogical tree, but 
yet, in a sense, a map or synopsis—of the art of the 
time, we must again commend the wisdom of those 
who have boldly exhibited side by side what is noblest 
and most aspiring in effort and what is most dispirit- 
ing, most hopelessly sordid and commonplace, in the 
productions of the last fifty years; both classes, be 
it recorded, in chosen and representative specimens. 
The result achieved appears more noble, more real, 
and more inspiriting than was anticipated even by 
those who had carefully studied most, if not all, of 
the representative works here gathered together in 
such exhaustive profusion; though it must be frankly 
owned that the past period stands out rather as one of 
noble endeavour by the few and the isolated, crowned 
but rarely with complete achievement, than as a 
period of consistent and wide-spreading technical 
gain suited to the true artistic wants of the time. 
We are made to see clearly the rise, progress, and 
extinction of a series of genuinely inspired movements 
of insurrection against the dull resurgent wave of the 
stale and unprofitable commonplace generated in the 
past, as it is to a great extent maintained in the 
present by the depressing influence of an indifferent 
public, seeking in art nothing much more serious 
than the sensations provided by a holiday provincial 
tour, or the satisfaction derived from the careless in- 
spection of a shop-print or an illustrated newspaper. 
These movements cannot exactly be said to form 
consecutive links in a chain or to represent successive 
‘phases of development; thé earlier have not been 
without an important influence on the later, and on 
English art in general; but, nevertheless, each must 
be regarded as a separate oasis in the arid desert 
of a singularly unaspiring conventionality rather 
than as a legitimate outgrowth of its predecessor. 
The optimism of the eighteenth century nowhere 
left its mark more strongly than on the art of the 
period, full of outward pomp and grace, brilliant, 
exhilarating, trenchant, and, in the main, thoroughly 
prosaic. Remark, above all, the ease with which 
it attained technical perfection of the kind which 
it required for the full expression of its character- 
istics. Such exceptions as the dreamy, melancholy 
fancies of a Watteau, the heroic, relentless satire of 
a Hogarth, and the yet more gloomy imaginings 
of that late child of the century, Goya, by the very 
contrast which they afford to the art and to the 
mode of thought of their time, serve but to exhibit 
more effectively its pervading equanimity and want of 
imagination. On the other hand, the doubts, the 


despairs, the earnest strivings for light of the present 
century are most. strongly reflected even in the 
technical qualities, and especially in the technical 
shortcomings and hesitations which would appear 
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well-nigh inseparable from the most earnest art of 
the present period. Most strongly are these evident, 
as might have been expected, in that mystical, over- 
literary phase of pictorial art which has generated 
much that is noblest and yet least satisfying among 
the modern plastic creations of England, France, and 


even Germany. Thus, perfection of technique cannot 


even, by their most devoted worshippers, be claimed 
either for Rossetti, Holman Hunt, Burne Jones, 
Watts, or Frederick Walker (who was, however, on 
the high road to its attainment), for Puvis de 
Chavannes, or Gustave Moreau, or Arnold Bécklin ; 
though, on the other hand, such true poets of the 
brush as Millet, Corot, and Theodore Rousseau—and 
within certain narrower limits our own George 
Mason, in his latest achievements—may be said, 
each in his peculiar way, to have attained it. Are 
we to seek the solution of this unquestionable fact 
in the impatience of a type of genius marked by 
a subtle exquisiteness, but not perhaps of the very 
highest or most robust quality, rebelling against the 
labour which must precede and prepare the highest 
achievement? Or shall we rather prefer to explain 
it by recognising that the aims of the painter-poet 
are so complex and, at times, so conflicting that the 
vision of the painter is veiled and overshadowed 
by the dream of the poét, in a fashion which pre- 
cludes absolute directness and decision of conception 
or execution ? 

There are to be seen at Manchester, though per- 
haps not the most celebrated or the most representa- 
tive works of the P.R.B.—that earlier and truer 
school of Pre-Raphaelitism, which was founded less 
on an imitation of the archaic peculiarities of the 
schools of the fifteenth century than on an emula- 
tion of their earnest endeavour and their enthusiasm 
in the close study of nature—yet some of their 
nobler and less extreme productions. Holman Hunt, 
in whom the quality of reverence and pathetic sim- 
plicity often takes the place of imagination and of 
that power of generalising nature which evolves the 
ideal, is represented neither by “The Light of the 
World ” nor the “ Two Gentlemen of Verona ;” but 
there is here the “Strayed Sheep,” which, from 
a technical point of view, is his masterpiece. The 
vast, ambitious “Shadow of Death” again appears 
an absolute mistake, insufficiently redeemed by a senti- 
ment which, earnest in its way, is not exempt from 
a certain triviality, and thus conspicuously fails to 
attain the height of the argument, or to justify the 
peculiar treatment adopted. Of the first period of 
Sir J. E. Millais—that in which he had so com- 
pletely absorbed the qualities of imagination and 
deep earnestness, which were those of his brethren in 
art, as to give them forth anew with the vividness and 
strength of original inspirations—we have neither 
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the “Carpenter’s Shop,” nor “Ophelia,” nor the 
“ Huguenot ;” but we have—what is, perhaps, the 
most powerful, and certainly the most complete, work 
of that time—the “ Vale of Rest.” -D. G. Rossetti 
—so appropriately styled. the poet-laureate of the 
Brotherhood—is represented by a whole series of 
his best-known productions, and also, fortunately 
for his reputation, by some few of the less elaborate, 
but far more genuine, works of his earlier time. 
The real, the greater Rossetti is not seen in such 
representative performances of his matured manner 
as the “ Blessed Damozel,” the “ Vision of Fiam- 
metta,” the “Beloved,” or even the overrated 
“ Vision of Dante,” of which the poorer version— 
not that belonging to the Liverpool Corporation—is 
here. The “ Blue Bower,” which is perhaps from 
a technical point his masterpiece, is yet the one 
among all his works in which his detractors must 
most rejoice, since in it the lower nature most com- 
pletely and unmistakably asserts itself —for once 
altogether overpowering the spirituality of the poet. 
It is in virtue of such genuine inspirations as (to 
mention only such works as are to be seen at Man- 
chester) the ‘ Beata Beatrix,” the “ Francesca da 
Rimini,” and the less known, but perhaps even 
greater, “ Hesterna Rosa ”—that terrible image of 
the satiety and despair which turn to Dead Sea 
fruit the delights of merely sensuous passion—that 
Rossetti will continue to hold the unique position 
which he has conquered after death. Never, perhaps, 
have the sister arts of painting and poetry been so 
strangely and so powerfully combined into an in- 
dissoluble whole as in these works, and those similar 
creations of the master which belong to the same 
restricted class. 

It may appear paradoxical to deny to Mr. Burne 
Jones, whatever view we may choose to take of his 
art either from a technical or a literary standpoint, 
the right to the position of leader of a genuine 
revolution in modern art, seeing how subtle is the 
fascination which he has exercised, how wide-spread 
the influence which he still exerts; yet, rooted as 
his personality is in the later and more unwhole- 
some development of Rossetti’s genius, it is question- 
able whether he can maintain his claims to stand 
forth as a genuine power of the first order, either for 
evil or for good. His art is not so much an idealisa- 
tion of sensuous combined with spiritual beauty, an 
intensification of passion—as was Rossetti’s—as it 
is an attempt to create an inner world of quaint con- 
ceits and transcendental mysteries—less mysterious, 
indeed, and less profound than they would seem to 
appear—having no root in nature, and therefore 
missing the true elevation of the ideal, based on 
and simplified from nature. That art the painter 
has, by assiduous labour, brought now to a high 
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technical perfection, and it would be idle to deny its 
great power of attraction, even on those unwilling 
to submit to its spells, being, as it is, in singular 
harmony with the more subjective, the more egoistic 
vein of sensuous melancholy which is one clearly 
defined phase of the pessimism obtaining just now 
in serious imaginative work. In representation of 
the painter’s earlier and more spontaneous manner, 
we have the quaint but trivial conceit, “ Pyramus 
and Thisbe,” the delicious “symphony in green,” 
“Green Summer,” and the fine ‘“ Love ‘amongst 
the Ruins.” The more mature style is represented 
by the “Golden Stair,” the “ Pygmalion” series, 
the typical “ Chant d’Amour,” and the great “ For- 
tune,” the last so thoroughly representative of the 
painter’s exquisite, if peculiar, technique in his later 
productions, as it is also completely explanatory of 
his intellectual standpoint. 

It cannot be by accident that opposite the 
splendid collection of Mr. Burne Jones’s works 
appears the best of the life-work of England’s 
noblest idealist and most pathetic student of nature 
in her less superficial aspects—Mr. Watts. It may 
be surmised, too, that not by chance, but rather by 
direction of the master himself, appears as the very 
centre of this assemblage of his works the intensely 
pathetic figure of “ Hope,” which, if very far from 
being one of his most complete technical achieve- 
ments, contains the very key-note of his teachings— 
for so we must style them—and the explanation of 
his aspirations. A deep, an all-pervading sadness, 
bred not of disgust or repulsion for humanity, but 
of close contact with and comprehension of its pro- 
founder realities, pervades all that he produces ; but 
from this sadness is never developed distrust or 
despair. The great defect of the painter’s standpoint 
and mode of conception—apart from those technical 
hesitations which he has never, even in his prime, 
been able completely to conquer—lies in the painter’s 
attempt to express with the brush processes of thought 
proper to the written word alone, and, above all, to 
sermonise—to follow not only in the footsteps of 
Titian and Giotto, but in those of Blake—to be a 
Bunyan among painters, and to limn for us a new 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress” such as it is beyond the 
proper province of art to embody. Around the 
“ Hope” are grouped such. well-known and often- 
praised works of the master as the great “ Love 
and Death,” the “ Psyche,” and many others, with 
some of those noble nature-studies peculiar to Mr. 
Watts, among which are included the “ Carrara 
Mountains ” and the “ Mount Ararat.” Finally, 
we have collected here a whole series of portraits of 
the greatest intellectual personalities of the day, in 
dealing with which when he is successful—for even 
here there are some undoubted failures~Mr. Watts 
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shows himself without a rival among his English 
contemporaries in one of the highest and noblest 
branches of his art. There remains nothing new to 
be said about such masterpieces as the “ Algernon 
Swinburne,” the “E. Burne Jones,” the “ William 
Morris,” while the “ Cardinal Manning” stands 
forth a subtle presentment of commanding, intel- 
lectual old age, not unworthy to be mentioned even 
after the incomparable “ Leonardo Loredano” of 
Giovanni Bellini. In this branch of portraiture, 
which, after the death of Sir Thomas Lawrence, had 
gradually sunk to the lowest ebb in England, the 
progress, the gain in earnestness and natural dignity 
which has been developed during the last twenty 
years is more remarkable, and must inevitably be 
more permanent in its results, than the corresponding 
advance in any other division of pictorial art. It 
would be difficult to imagine a finer piece of por- 
traiture, either technically or intellectually, than the 
“W. E. Gladstone” of Sir J. E. Millais, marked as 
it is by a divining sympathy, a passionate energy, 
far from common in the later work of the master; 
and worthily representing the same school are the 
manly, vigorous productions of Messrs. Frank Holl 
and Ouless, of whom the latter, in his best work, such 
as the “Cardinal Newman” and the “ H. D. Pochin,” 
here shown, excels his successful rival as much in 
earnestness and grasp of character as Mr. Holl is his 
superior in breadth and general effectiveness of exe- 
cution. The versatile Mr. Hubert Herkomer is not 
strikingly well represented in the branch in which he 
has undoubtedly attained the most satisfactory results. 
Mr. Sandys, in two portraits of aged ladies, surprises 
by the patient, loving care which, after the manner of 
his Flemish and German prototypes of the sixteenth 
century, he lavishes on his work. 

Space is wanting to deal here with the art of such 
avowed emulators of classic ideality as Sir Frederick 
Leighton and Mr. Poynter ; both of them, in widely 
differing fashion, seeking with constantly sustained 
endeavour to attain perfection with the means at 
their command, but both of them of an artistic 
temperament too cold and deliberate, and both too 
feebly inspired from within to exert a very wide- 
spread and enduring influence, or to leave a very 
striking mark on the art of the day. These masters 
are seen to unusual advantage at Manchester, which 
can show, among many more popular works, two of 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s masterpieces, the “ Elisha 
Raising the Son of the Shunamite,” and the exquisite 
“Summer Moon.” Mr. Poynter’s art shows nearest 
the plastic perfection at which he aims in the “ Visit 
to Asculapius ” and the lovely little “ Persephone; ” 
though the four ambitious decorations from Wantley 
may attract more attention. Full- fledged Royal 


Academician though Mr. Alma-Tadema is, and well 
499 
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as his technically consummate, if unemotional, art is 
here represented—appearing more than ever to stop 
short at that lower and more prosaic reality which is, 
after all, not even the better part of true realism— 
there is nothing either in his personality or his 
education which entitles us to claim him as an 
English artist, and a mention of his work would 
here be superfluous, were it not that his influence 
has been decisive in shaping the style of such pro- 
minent Englishmen of the later generation as Mr. 
Waterhouse, the Hon. J. Collier, and others. 

In the noble and peculiarly English branch of 
landscape we are constrained to note, not only a 
failure to progress, but a marked, a terribly depress- 
ing retrogression, extending not only to technical 
methods and standpoint, but to the whole manner of 
contemplating and interpreting nature. To leave 
out of the question for the present the Jurid 
splendours of Turner’s latest manner—a phenomenon 
too vast and too exceptional for discussion here— 
what a wide gulf is there between the solidity, the 
reticence, and pathos of a De Wint, the inimitable 
breadth and freshness of a Constable (not repre- 
sented at Manchester, though he died in 1837), 
the dignity and power of synthesis of a John Sell 
Cotman, the masterly skill of such less sympathetic 
and less penetrating nature-lovers as David Cox and 
Copley Fielding, and even the technical power of a 
first-rate craftsman but second-rate artist such as W. 
Miller, and that of even the most accomplished of 
the landscapists who have arisen since 1850! These 
last have persisted in viewing the fair world at their 
feet with a soulless indifference or a cold curiosity 
which records and perpetuates mere visual impres- 
sions, without submitting them to the vivifying 
heat of a human emotion, or applying to them. that 
penetrating force of a human individuality, which 
not falsifies but rather interprets the more essentially 
true, but less obvious, aspects of nature. If the 
great traditions of English landscape art have not 
been allowed entirely to die out, this has been toa 
great extent due to the sincere efforts and true 
nature-worship of such men as Mr. A. W. Hunt— 
represented by his admirable “ Rainbow ” — Mr. 
Albert Goodwin—by whom we have here, among 
other things, the subtly-observed “‘ Abingdon Church- 
yard ”—and that not unworthy successor of David 
Cox, Mr. Thomas Collier, whose broad, energetic 
style and sympathetic mode of presentation could 
not be better illustrated than by his fine “ Arundel 
Park.” <A noble group—one, indeed, in the posses- 
sion of which England may console herself for many 
shortecomings—is formed by George Mason, Frederick 
Walker, and G. J. Pinwell, of whom the two former 
have not been as well represented of late years as 
they are at Manchester. The whole direction of the 
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future development of English art, it may be, has 
been changed by the eclipse which it suffered at the 
death, within less than three years, of the three 
exquisitely-gifted and thoroughly national painter- 
poets. 
To deny the obligation of Walker and Mason to 
those great pastoral painters of modern France, the 
tragic Jean-Francois Millet—truest idealist of the 


century, because he most thoroughly grasped natural ° 


and typical truth in its essentials—and the gracious, 
if less mighty and more optimistic, Jules Breton, would 
be idle, and unnecessary for the glory of our artists. 
What they learnt from their gifted neighbours was 
not technical method or mannerism, but the rarer 
and more precious secret—how to look upon humanity 
and nature, and how to evolve their broader and more 
representative aspects, while preserving what is in- 
dividually true and responsive to the thoughts and 
passions of the time. In such a typical work as the 
beautiful, the singularly moving “ Harvest Moon” 
Mason shows, in lieu of Millet’s terrible vastness 
and solemnity, a joy in the evanescent beauty of 
youth and summer, tempered with tender melan- 
choly. The genius of Walker is more various, of 
wider scope, and strikes deeper roots than that of 
his companion ; but his art appears, almost up to the 
end of his too short career, of even more promise 
than of performance. He never rivals Mason’s 
happy power of generalisation applied to man and 
to environing nature in even measure, while in his 
effort to attain ideal beauty of movement and out- 
line, without losing sight of realistic truth, he some- 
times arbitrarily introduces the Greek formula in- 
stead of seeking to achieve the desired result. by pro- 
ceeding, as the Greeks did, and as Millet did, to 
simplify and generalise direct from Nature herself. 
From this same fault Mason is not exempt—the ars 
celare artem is not in either case absolutely achieved. 
The two finest specimens here of Walker’s style are 
“ The Plough ”—most noble in its uncompromising 
boldness of representation and its mysterious sadness 
of all the painter’s works—and the example in oils 
of the famous “ Harbour of Refuge.” The un- 
finished ‘‘ Bathers,” which is not in the exhibition, 
would have shown how rapidly he was attaining 
those qualities of unity of execution and power of 
elimination and suppression which he still lacked 
when he was so prematurely cut off. 

It is impossible to pass over without mention the 
painter who must, on the whole, stand forth as our 
most accomplished craftsman of to-day, as well as 
one of our keenest and most sympathetic humourists. 
We refer to Mr. Orchardson. True, he is the 


acknowledged head of that Scotch school whose 
influence on English art has been of very question- 
able value, and certain mitigated mannerisms of 
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style and execution peculiar to that school still mar 
our perfect enjoyment of his exquisite work; but 
for subtlety of observation and mingled breadth and 
refinement of technique he may serve as the most 
obvious example to be brought forward when our 
foreign rivals challenge us to produce a painter of 
unfailing accomplishment. With the two parts of 
the already famous ‘‘ Mariage de Convenance” series, 
with “ Hard Hit,” the “ Napoleon,” and other re- 
presentative examples of his matured manner, Mr. 
Orchardson is far more completely represented than 
he has been on any previous occasion. 

One regrettable gap exists in the otherwise extra- 
ordinarily complete collection, the more noticeable by 
reason of this very completeness. We allude to the 
absence from the galleries of any work from the 
hand of Mr. J. MeN. Whistler, or, indeed, from 
that of any representative of his peculiar school, 
unless we include thereunder Mr. Stott of Oldham, 
His nationality cannot be the reason of his exclu- 
sion, seeing that we have here specimens of the 
work of Winterhalter, Professor Legros, Mr. Alma- 
Tadema, and Mr. Herkomer; and whether we take 
the higher or the lower view of his peculiar and 
absolutely personal art, his ré/e during the last 
twenty-five years has been too prominent a one for it 
to be possible to ignore him. Though a Whistlerian 
canvas is never seen to advantage in a large mis- 
cellaneous exhibition, there is none which would 
not be graced by the presence of the “ Carlyle,” the 
‘“‘Sarasate,” or even the ‘‘ Lady Archibald Camp- 
bell.” The exclusion—which may of course have 
been inevitable or purely accidental—savours some- 
what of the performance of the ostrich hiding from 
danger, seeing that, so far as it is possible to fore- 
cast, it is to such influences, and to those of the 
many branches of the French naturalistic school of 
this later generation, that we shall owe the next 
development of English art. It is, we think, a sub- 
ject for sincere regret that this should be the case ; 
not because we would undervalue the extraordinary 
merit and the genuineness of much that is produced 
in these same schools, but because it appears doubt- 
ful whether the English genius can ever more than 
superficially accommodate itself to such methods, of 
which it is so easy to acquire the trick without the 
truth. An art derived from national sources and more 
in sympathy with the wants and with the mode of 
thought of Englishmen would constitute a more real 
and enduring, a more truly progressive development ; 
yet is young England to be blamed for its revolt 
from stagnation and a stale and cheap conventionality ? 
Is it the fault of the coming generation if they 
seek the means of expansion and renewal in those 
quarters where alone, it would seem, their attainment 
is to be compassed ? CiaupE Puituirs. 
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STUDIES IN ENGLISH COSTUME.—II. 
WILLIAM IIL 


“TT\HE courtier,” says La Bruyére, “formerly wore 
his own hair, was in breeches and doublet with 
immense canons, and was a libertine. This is no 
longer the case: he wears a wig, a tight-fitting coat, 
plain stockings, and is religious,” The tight-fitting 
coat, once the fashion at Versailles, became the vogue 
through Western Europe. A short but very wide 
cuff was added to the sleeve, buttons appear on the 
skirts, and the pocket-holes ascend until they arrive 
nearly at the waist. These additions and changes 
suggest that when Louis XIV. first adopted the new 
costume, it was for horse-riding, and this is supported 
by the equestrian portrait at Hampton Court already 
referred to, where he is manifestly dressed in this 
coat, modified in the three ways already mentioned. 
“The London tailors,’ we learn from Walter 
Harris, physician to Mary II., “made journies to 
Paris for new modes at vacation,” which may explain 
how these modifications were in due course adopted 
in England. In the illustrations of Sandford’s 
Coronation of James II. we see the male portion of 
the company thus arrayed. In the figure called Lord 
Thomas Howard, represented as standing to the right 
of the king at the moment 
of the coronation, we see 
the tight-fitting vest of 
Charles II. become a coat 
with the addition of the 
short but extremely pen- 
dent cuffs, together with the 
high pocket-holes. The 
skirts of this coat have only 
two buttons, but in those 
of the coat of an “ esquire 
of the body” we see the 
buttons all the way down. 
Fashion at this period 
affected the formal and 
austere, the dress of the 
time of James II. being 
conspicuously plain. The 
baldrick does not appear to 
have been worn in Eng- 
land any longer, though 
we see it occasionally on 
French figures. The sword 
was fastened under the left 
skirt, the pommel coming 
up so that the left hand 
eould easily grasp it. 





Fig. 1.—E£aRLY COSTUME—WILLIAM III. © 


The Revolution of 1688 marks another develop- 
ment in the new costume, and the influence this time 
comes by way of the United Provinces. 

When Louis XIV. successfully invaded Holland, 
the prosperity of the Dutch Confederation received a 
severe blow, but by strenuous and heroic efforts they 
recovered to some extent the position they held when 
Amsterdam was “the treasure-house of Europe, a 
reservoir into which fell golden streams which came 
pouring in from all quarters of the globe.” This 
wealth accruing to a people of fixed religious and 
moral habits, in a country where outdoor life afforded 
little interest, led to the cultivation of domestic 
comfort to a degree probably never before attained 
by any nation. Building, adorning, and furnishing 
their homes, and above all laying in stores of apparel ; 
this has always been more or less characteristic of 
the Dutch, and probably never more so than in the 
seventeenth century. The apparel of the mercantile 
class in Holland, although unostentatious in colour 
and form, was of the very’ best material. 

To the results in Holland of this cultivation of 
domestic comfort we must add the influence of the 
courtly fashions which the 
monarchical tendencies of 
the hereditary Stadtholder 
fostered. Before William 
of Orange became king of 
England he had assumed 
in his own country much 
of the grandeur and mag- 
nificence of royalty, and 
that of the gorgeous Lu- 
dovican type. At Loo, in 
Guelderland, in a country 
affording abundant sport, 
he erected a Dutch Ver- 
sailles. This palace of the 
Loo was surrounded by 
beautiful gardens with ter- 
races, cascades, fountains, 
canals, shrubberies, groves, 
labyrinths, &. Here the 
Dutch nobility disported 
themselves, apeing the 
manners and customs of 
Versailles: its exaggerated 
politeness, punctilious eti- 
quette, foolish extrava- 
gance, reckless debauchery. 
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When the Prince of Orange became King of Eng- 
land, Hampton Court became the English Loo, and 














Fig. 2.—LATER COSTUME—WILLIAM III. 


although its manners must have been grave com- 
pared to those of. Whitehall in the early days of 
Charles II., they were more stately, William III. 
being indifferent to nothing which would maintain 
the royal dignity, except “ touching for king’s evil.” 
Thus while Versailles passed through fits of austere 
plainness and gorgeous dressing, the English Court 
under William and Mary maintained in costume a 
steady mean of magnificence. Swift mentions a lady 
of rank who, in a fire in the Haymarket, lost £1,000 
worth of clothes—a fact proving that the same 
desire for superabundance of personal comfort ob- 
tained in England as in Holland. A sense of solid 
respectability made men at this period less mindful 
of the admiration of the crowd than to experience 
the satisfaction expressed in the lines :— 
“One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas.” 

They liked to know that their linen was the finest 
and best procurable: Swift, for- example, had his 
shirts direct from Holland. They liked to feel that 
the point-lace of their cravats and cuffs was worth 
many times its weight in gold, six cravats in this 
precious material costing William III. no less than 
£158. There was no attempt. to bedizen a cloth or 


leather coat with gold or silver lace; they wore rich 
corded silks, embroidered without consideration for 
the public eye, and of material ample enough to make 
three ordinary coats, the breeches worked like a quilt, 
but almost hidden by the enormous skirts of the coat 
and the long stockings rolled thickly under the knee, 
or drawn up half over the breeches. The bunch of 
ribbons on the shoes was replaced by a buckle, but 
then it was silver. In every part of the dress wealth 
was hidden under forms which did not ostentatiously 
challenge observation. 

In one thing, however, fashion in the reign of 
William III. betrayed its natural disposition; the 
wig was significant of the wearer’s importance, and 
accordingly became so large that the face was lost 
in a mountain of hair. As the reign went on, the 
two longest ends of the wig terminated in gigantic 
ringlets, sometimes depending in front, sometimes 
behind. 

Military men occasionally wore the ends tightly 
bound up into a pigtail, and in one instance at least, 
that of General Mackay, Commander of the Forces in 
Scotland in 1689 and 1690, we see the long curl in 
front, with a sprig in blossom passed through it. 

The dress worn during the early period of 
William’s reign may be seen in Fig. 1, which re- 
presents him as depicted in a print of the time, after 
Romein de Hooge, on his arrival in England. The 
coat is remarkably like the Carolinian coat in its 
tight-fitting body and the form of the skirts. An- 
other resemblance is the tightness and shortness of 
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the sleeves, which are peculiarly interesting as ex- 
hibiting in their seven false fastenings vestiges of 
the time when the sleeve was slashed up the front to 
show the lining. Here they have become only orna- 
mental appendages. This figure also shows that the 
great cuff at first hung much nearer the elbow than 
later on; the cuff of the sleeve coming through and 
being turned over, formed a second cuff through 
which the full shirt-sleeve descended, ending in lace 
ruffles. The ruffle is seen on the right hand holding 
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embroidered in the same colour, the embroidery 
bordering the whole length on both sides in front, 
and on both sides of each skirt, round the two great 
cuffs, and figuring out the pockets rather finely. 
The design is floral, chiefly composed of convention- 
alised roses and lilies. But what is extremely charac- 
teristic is that a quantity of it is hidden in the 
skirts, and entirely so where it forms a graceful 
ornament at the end of the sleeve, impossible for 
anyone to see unless the cuff were removed. At 





Fig. 4.—coaT OF THE TIME OF WILLIAM III. AND OF ANNE. 
(From the Wardrobe of Seymour Lucas, Esq., A.R.A.) 


the baton, the other hand being encased in a great 
glove with a gauntlet. The body does not fit in so 
shapely a manner as the Carolinian coat, but seems 
stiffened with buckram. This is a peculiarity of the 
coats in the early part of William III.’s reign. The 
buttons down the coat, also, were often at this time 
of an oblong form. The cravat, instead of falling 
over a single bow, now rests on quite a great back- 
ground of bows. This arrangement appears still 
more plainly (Fig. 2). 

Of the dress of the later period we are able to 
present a fine example in the eoat and waistcoat here 
reproduced from the wardrobe of Mr. Seymour Lucas. 
The material is a cherry-coloured corded silk, richly 


the same time there is no embroidery whatever at 
the base of the coat analogous to the lace border 
at the base of the Carolinian example. 

The hidden piece of embroidery at the end of the 
sleeve is, by the way, a clear proof that the cuff, at 
least when first introduced, was an appendage rather 
than an integral part of the coat, and this is further 
proved in the present case by five false button-holes 
which appear on each of the cuffs. And Fig. ] shows 
this was almost certainly the case. From the plans 
(Figs. 6 and 7) which have been carefully prepared of 
this coat, it will be seen that its most remarkable 
feature is the immense amount of material used in the 
skirt. The wearer of this particular coat was just as 
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broad-chested a man as he who wore the Charles II. 


coat was narrow ; nevertheless, the circumference of 
the skirts is more than four times the width under 
the armpits across the chest-—200 inches to 45 inches. 
The two flaps on each side are gathered where they 
meet, each into four folds. he skirts, as in the 
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below the neck, causing the opening through which 
the waistcoat was seen to be lozenge-shaped, but 
when the cravat was allowed to hang long and 
loose, as we see it in this portrait of Newton, the 
fashion changed. The long, loose manner of wearing 
the cravat was adopted at Versailles in honour of 





Fig. 5.—WaAtsTooaT OF THE TIME OF WILLIAM III. AND OF ANNE. 


(From the Wardrobe of Seymour Lucas, Esq., 4.R,A, 


Charles II. coat, are divided into four segments, the 
two hinder ones having each an extra width cut 
separately and then stitched to them. These extra 
pieces are embroidered, and so sewn as to fall flat 
behind. The two segments on either side are united 
by four buttons, the sword passing on the left side 
between them and under the skirt. The effect of 
all these folds was best seen when the wearer seated 
himself, for they then spread out on either side 
of the chair in an imposing manner, as may be 
seen in the portrait here given of Sir Isaac Newton 
after Kneller, as on page 52. This portrait shows 
admirably the approved way of wearing this coat, 
which was to button it round the waist. Occa- 
sionally a girdle was still worn, as we see in the 
figure of Sir Christopher Wren in this costume at 
Queen Mary’s funeral. In the coat here photo- 
graphed, the only buttons intended to be fastened 
are the one at the neck and four at the waist; the 
rest have only false button-holes. In earlier ex- 
amples we see the coat buttoned for some distance 





The Strings are not part of the original Waistcoat.) 


the French victory at Steinkirk, on which occasion 
the officers rushed to the fight half-dressed. It was 
adopted not very patriotically in England, and every- 
one was soon wearing his cravat negligently rolled 
round his neck, and dropping with unequal ends. In 
this portrait of Sir Isaac Newton the long cravat is 
worn with some decorum, as befits so grave a man, 
but in other cases, as, for example, in the portrait 
at Hampton Court of Admiral Russell, its studied 
negligence and colour: recall the costermonger fashion 
of the present day ; and were the subject pursued it 
would probably be found that that hard-working class 
have innocently persisted in maintaining for nearly 
two hundred years the memorial of a defeat. 

Before leaving this coat we ought to note the ex- 
tremely fine shape of the large cuffs. They present 
another example of the fact that the subjects of 
William III. cared more to feel they were wealthy 
than to induce others to think so, for in making 
this sleeve embroidered material to the extent of five 
inches is turned in. From under the heavy cuff came 
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Out of without much injury. 
gold lace, and occasionally ornamented with feathers, 


in which case it was necessary to carry it more 


It was sometimes edged with 


linen or cambric sleeves with Jaced ruffles. 
doors a great glove with a gauntlet was worn (see 
Fig. 1), and this gauntlet was sometimes trimmed 
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Fig. 6.—coar. (A, Front; 8, Back ; c, Extra width ; p, Sleeve ; B, Cuff.) 
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Fig. 7.—watstooat. (A, Front ; 8, Back.) 

with long black fringe. Long canes were carried, daintily. Short wigs, however, were worn by ordi- 
and in winter muffs. The great wig superseded, to nary people and by naval men. 
some extent, the ordinary use of the hat, which was But the portrait of Sir Isaac Newton shows 
constantly carried under the arm, and being still a neither the waistcoat nor breeches. Fig. 5 shows the 
low-crowned felt it was capable of being flattened waistcoat belonging to the coat just described, and 
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gives an admirable idea of its elegant make and 
length. The fine manner in which it is embroidered 
down both sides of the front and all over and around 
the pockets rendered it a dress quite possible for 
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shows, in a way very difficult to see in nearly all 
portraits of the time, the shape and make of the 
quilted breeches with the long stocking rolled over 
theirends. There was little change in the shoes, except 
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Fig. 8.—stR Isaac NEWTON. 


indoor wear in the family or among intimates. The 
wig was then doffed, and gave place to a skull-cap, 
of which we shall further on give some specimens 
from Mr. Charles Green’s wardrobe. Both coat and 
waistcoat are lined with a material woven in silk and 
yarn, of a lighter shade of the colour of the costume. 
Fig. 2 exhibits such a waistcoat in wear, and Fig. 3 


that, as already noted, ribbons were quite supplanted 
by buckles. Thus we see that the influence of 
William III., unpopular as he was with the majority 
of Englishmen, was not confined to the political 
world, but that he inaugurated in this country a social 
life the characteristics of which may be studied in 


the dress of the period. Ricuarp Heartu. 
; . 





“MUSIC.” 


By Evckne DELAPLANCHE. 


T has often been asked, What becomes of all the 
young men who take the prix de Rome? Only 

too often their early promise, like that of brilliant 
honourmen at the Universities, is sadly belied, and 
they fall into mediocrity, or worse. It cannot truth- 


fully be said of Eugéne’ Delaplanche that anything 
he has done since he took the grand prix in 1864 
has been mediocre. If he has not risen to the 
very first rank among contemporary sculptors, he 
assuredly occupies a high place among those who 
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JOHN ARNOLFINI OF LUCCA AND HIS WIFE. 


(Painted by Jun Van Eyck. National Gallery.) 











‘but narrowly miss the most distinguished greatness. 
He has worked much, both in marble and in bronze, 
and he has modelled some exquisite faience; but 
he has done nothing more excellent than this ideal 
statue of “ Music,” which was in the Salon of 1877. 
It might perhaps seem that M. Charles Timbal 
went a little too far when he wrote of it that “ it 
certainly remains one of the most perfect productions 
of art of our time,” did we not know but too well 
what the art of our time is worth. The statue, which 
is in silvered bronze, is undoubtedly a remarkable 
piece of work. In expression and invention it is 
almost entirely admirable; and although the pose is 
somewhat conventional, and the proportions are a trifle 
massive, the statue is modelled with high skill, and 
produces an effect in which there is nothing in the 
least meretricious. Nothing that Delaplanche has 
executed in marble comes within measurable distance 
of this fine work in bronze. Many of his statues are 
of monumental proportions, and suffer from their 
very size. 

“Music” is in several respects characteristically 
French ; and if it in some degree exhibits the defects 
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of its qualities, it is undeniable that it possesses many 
of the excellences which distinguish the modern 
French school of sculpture. Delaplanche, it is true, 
possesses neither the robust conception nor the 
vigorous execution of Rodin, who, whether as a 
modeller or as a chiseller, is greater than any one 
of his predecessors for many a generation; and the 
element of prettiness is not wholly absent from 
his work. But he has too much imagination and 
veracity, too true an eye, and a too subtle sense of 
proportion ever to fall below a quite exceptional 
standard of excellence. As an artist in faience, 
Delaplanche’s achievements are as remarkable as his 
success in sculpture. The decorations which he 
modelled in relief for some of the Haviland vases 
in the Paris Exhibition of 1878, and the vases he 
sent to Philadelphia two years earlier, are perhaps 
his best work in this direction. His designs in 
faience are not intended for cheap reproduction. 
They are works of exceeding grace, boldness, and 
expression, into which the artist has put at least 
as much of himself as he has put into his statue 
of “ Music.” J. Penpexet-Broonurst. 
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GLIMPSES OF ARTIST-LIFE. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 


| agen entering 

on the present 
subject, I must take 
leave to explain that 
in dealing with the 
Royal Academy 
Schools as a phase of 
London artist-life I 
expressly withhold all 
critical observation 
on them as a teaching 
institution ; not only 
in consequence of the 
extent and import- 
ance of this subject, 
which preclude the 
possibility of doing 
justice to it within 
the space at my com- 
mand, butalso because 
such considerations do not aptly come within the scope 
of the present article. Those who desire to know all 
the ramifications in the conduct of the schools, or to 
inform themselves of the degree in which the highest 
authorities may differ as to methods of art-teaching 
down to the smallest details, or even as to the value 























CERBERUS ON GUARD. 


of teaching at all, may refer, among other literature, 
to the Blue Books issued by the Royal Academy 
Commissions—at their peril, be it understood : for no 
preconceived opinion, whatever it may be and how- 
soever sound it may appear, is likely to withstand 
unshaken the conflicting evidence of those interesting 
and voluminous publications. My purpose is to give 
some idea of the schools as they are—not as they 
might or otherwise could be—and as far as possible 
to express no views on their merits or demerits, their 
failures or achievements. So, without further refer- 
ence to the various school “systems” and their ad- 
vocates, and without stopping to enquire into the 
greater advantage or otherwise of the “studio method,” 
I pass on to the consideration of the schools of the 
Royal Academy. 

Leslie’s opinion, that “students who are born 
with powers that will make them eminent do not 


_ want instruction, and those who do, are not worth 


it,” was happily not shared by Sir James Thornhill, 
Mr. Shipley, or the Duke of Richmond. The last- 
named lover of the arts threw open his gallery, with 
its fine collection of casts, for the use of artists just 
when it was most wanted, while the former may be 
credited with the foundation of the immortal St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane Academy. Here, in Peter’s Court, nearly 
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every important artist of the day, though but few 
“ students ” in our meaning of the term, attended to 
study from the living model. But in point of fact 
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From the very foundation of the Academy its schools 
formed its most important department—almost its 
raison d’élre, in fact; although the general public 
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IN THE UPPER PAINTING SCHOOL, 


this “ Academy ” was rather what we understand by 
“sketching-club,” and schools, as at present consti- 
tuted, did not exist. Ever since Domenichino estab- 
lished the first school, somewhere about the year 1600, 
it has been recognised that art cannot be taught, but 
only learned ; that the most that schools can hope to 
do is to teach, not art, but the process of modelling 
and painting, with all their technicalities ; and that— 
a fact too often lost sight of of late—the Academy 
can no more manufacture geniuses than can the 
Universities. Indeed, it is about as reasonable to 
charge the Academy with failing to create a Raphael, 
or even a Reynolds, as it would be to complain that 
Oxford sends us forth no Shakespeare or Cambridge 
no Newton of their own making. Yet this reproach 
has constantly been hurled at the Academy schools 


within the last few months, and quoted in evidence . 


of the abortiveness of the institution. When in course 
of time, and in the development of certain little 
. diplomatic maneuvres, denounced by Haydon as “ the 
basest intrigue,” the goods and chattels of the St. 
Martin’s Lane Academy became the possessions of 
the Royal Academy, the duties and functions of the 
former body naturally devolved upon its supplanter. 





knew little of it, and saw less. They were the ground 
on which the Academy, for the first few years of 
existence, claimed support from the king’s private 
purse ; and though insolvency soon ceased, the general 
plan on which they were designed has been adhered 
to throughout. When its new home in Burlington 
House was in course of erection, the Academy paid 
special, but strangely enough rather ineffectual, at- 
tention to its school premises, and on the alterations 
and enlargements only just completed it has expended 
a sum of about £25,000. Even this has-not been 
altogether successful—at least, so far as ventilation 
is concerned—and both students and models, men 
and women, have been known to faint through the 
heat and impurity of the air: a state of things the 
architect is making strenuous efforts to rectify. 
Parallel with Burlington Arcade, and skirting the 
London University, there runs an uncovered passage, 
and from this the schools are approached. Entering 
by the swing door and passing down by the porter’s 
office, wherein is seated “‘ Mr.” Osborn, one of the 
oldest and most valued servants of the Academy—a 
veritable Cerberus, whom the student will propitiate, 
if he be wise—the visitor finds himself in a large airy 
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corridor, plentifully decorated with familiar casts and 
supernumerary pedestals at odd points. We are now 
under the central and northern exhibition-galleries. 
It is here that students lounge about during the in- 
tervals of rest. Ladies, most of them young, a few, 
alas! no longer so, but all pinafore-aproned and neat, 
may be seen exchanging confidences, like sweet girl- 
graduates, or more practically eating sandwiches under 
cover of the “ Dancing Faun ” or the “ Farnese Her- 
cules ” during the eleven o’clock “ long rest: ” which 
the male students often pass at a billiard-saloon hard 
by. Mysterious passages lose themselves on the 
right: on the left are the class-rooms, walled in from 
the corridor, for the most part, with glazed partitions. 
The first we arrive at is the architectural school, 
which contains one of the finest collections of casts 
extant. Then comes the life school, with its throne, 
its horseshoe of seats—occupied by men only, and 
its “ succursale ” beyond, adapted for “ overflow meet- 
ings.” Next to it is the upper painting school, then 
the preliminary and the antique, all with similar 
outbuildings. These schools, which furnish every 
kind of model—living and inanimate, draped and un- 
draped, men, women, and children, lay figures with 


drapery, still-life, casts, and pictures from the Diploma 
and Dulwich Galleries—are successively attended by 
the student in the reverse order to that in which 
they have been named. Then there is the engraving 


‘school, but its prestige, like Hans Breitmann’s Party, 


is “goned avay in de Ewigkeit:” it has no pupils, 
and for its prizes there are no competitors. 

The Keeper ‘presides over the whole, and is charged 
with the general supervision. ‘This resident officer, 
an Academician, and preferably a figure painter, is by 
the laws “ properly qualified to instruct.” He takes 
charge of candidates as soon as they have become 
“ probationers ”"—that is, as soon as their test-draw- 
ings have been passed by the Council. In order to 
satisfy the examiners that these drawings, in which 
a remarkably (some say a cruelly) high degree of 
merit is demanded, are really the unaided work of 
the candidate, he is required to repeat his performance 
within the walls of the Academy. This done to the 
satisfaction of the Council, the “ probationer ” blos- 
soms into a “student,” and he passes into the antique 
school, to continue his art-education under the eye of 
the Keeper and the assistant Curator. From here he 
is promoted to the preliminary painting school, but 
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it is not until he arrives at the upper painting school 
that the courtly Keeper’s instruction is exchanged 
for that of the Visitors and their subordinates, the 
Curators, though his superintendence is still in force. 

The Visitors, selected in rotatioa out of a list of- 
the most suitable Academicians—members and asso- 
ciates—for the post, attend for a month at a time, 
and are remunerated according to the following 
scale :—Those in the morning painting and drawing 
school receive £50—not too liberal an allowance when 
the amount of time involved is considered. Those’in 
the evening classes, as well as the sculptor-Visitors, 
receive £25 for the month’s attendance in the life 
school ; while the Visitors in the architectural school 
draw only eight guineas. The chief objection urged 
against the Academy’s method of teaching is that 
the Visitor of one month may, and often does, con- 
tradict to the student what his predecessor has said 
a week or two before—to be himself contradicted a 
week or two later; and it has been asserted that the 
chief duty of the Curator is to harmonise as well as 
may be the conflicting instruction, and to show that 
though doctors differ, the science of medicine remains 
constant. 

The champions of the “ Visitor system,” on the 
other hand, hold that the contradictions, which can 
only apply to the methods of painting—and of these 
several may be equally true and correct—are rather 
an advantage than otherwise, as the students have 
the opportunity of instruction in all methods, and are 
thus effectually prevented from becoming mannered 
in style by following, the teaching of one master. 
However this may be, there is no doubt but that 
the instruction is very different now from what it 
used to be, when at one time Flaxman was refused 
the gold medal, and when, later on, Mr. Watts and 
Mr. Hunt found there was absolutely no teach- 
ing worth speaking of or attending to. But about 
twenty years ago important alterations were made 
in the schools, to their own great advantage and the 
students’—as will be shown later on. According to 
Haydon—the avowed enemy of the Academy and all 
its works—the Visitor who was an “ historical ” 
painter would advise the student to attend to draw- 
ing and line, and ignore colour; while the “ land- 
scapist,” who would possibly be the succeeding 
officer, would recommend devotion to colour and 
effect, and preach the unimportance of outline. 

The Visitor and Keeper are jointly responsible 
for the models, but the former has the setting of 
them. Constable was once known, in order to spe- 
cially interest the students, to arrange laurel-boughs 
purchased from Covent Garden around the female 
model, to tie oranges and lemons on them with 
string, and then pose her as a tableau—‘ Eve in the 
Bower :” an effort which, to his surprise, was _re- 
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ceived with shouts of laughter and other demonstra- 
tions of hilarious and disparaging delight. Students 
have their own favourites among the Visitors and 
their own way of showing their preference. While 
an unpopular Visitor has comparatively empty class- 
rooms to visit—for the pupils manage to escape 
when it is known he is coming in—the Academician 
who teaches them what they want to know, and does 
it in the way they like, is an object, one might almost 
say, of adoration. Crowded rooms await him, he is 
welcomed with applause, and his instruction is followed 
with attention, and when his term of office is at an 
end he receives a regular ovation. What the students 
most appreciate is, not the dry information that the 
nose in a particular drawing is too long, or the 
high lights are wrongly placed ; they are anxious for 
instruction which will apply to their general work, 
and the way in which they set about getting it is one 
of the pleasantest features in the relations between 
the Visitor and student. As the short intervals or 
the long rest approach, and the model relapses for 
a time into a state of breathing humanity, a student 
will attempt to interest the Visitor in some question 
of art more or less suggested by his drawing, and 
put questions with the object, colloquially expressed, 
of “drawing him out.” Then, as the Visitor re- 
plies, the other students gather round him in a group 
to listen, shoulder to shoulder, while the speaker— 
Mr. Alma-Tadema, maybe, or Mr. Orchardson, Mr. 
Frith, or Mr. Fildes—warming to his work under the 
influence of the keen interest shown by his hearers, 
will proceed to deliver a little impromptu lecture. 
He is a little nervous, perhaps, and not quite at home 
in “speechifying,” but he is earnest, even enthusi- 
astic ; and his words sink deeper into the minds and 
memories of the students, and doubtless with more 
fruitful effect, than all the drawing-correction put 
together. This principle was followed to a great 
extent by Fuseli, the ‘‘ Painter-in-ordinary to the 
Devil,” as he was called; his chief object being to 
stimulate the emotion, the ambition, and the spirit 
of emulation in the student, even more than to in- 
sist on accuracy—which, after all, is only a matter of 
practice. But how different nowadays must be the 
feeling in the life-class to what it was in the olden 
time, when the Visitors would sit down with the student 
and work away on their own account! Nor was that 
so very long ago, either. Mulready, facile princeps 
among the last generation of Visitors; Frost, who, 
when Time had laid his bleaching hand upon his 
head, was commonly known as “ Hoar-Frost ” by 
his friends; Etty, and Sir Edwin Landseer too; 
they all remained students, working with students, to 
the day of their death. 

The other officers of the Academy, so far as the 
schools are concerned, are the Curators, Professors, 
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and Lecturers, but they are none of them necessarily 
members of the Academy. The lectures, which last 
an hour—neither more nor less—and for each of 
which the sum of ten guineas is paid, are delivered 
in the large sculpture-room, and include courses on 
anatomy and anatomical demonstrations (to the latter 
of which ladies are not admitted), painting, chemistry, 
and sculpture, and architecture. It is compulsory on 
all students to attend the complete course during the 
first three years of studentship, and their apprecia- 
tion of an interesting paper is testified by a running 
fire of noisy applause. 

That “ devilment and sheer cussedness,” common 


to all students in varying degrees, but observable in . 


the acutest and most virulent form in the “ medi- 
eal,” is not altogether unknown in the Academy 
schools. The disease is unquestionably here, though 
the symptoms are milder—softened, no doubt, by the 
odour of sanctity, dignity, and peace spread around 
her by the gentle Muse. When Fuseli, bursting one 
day into the painting school, which was in a state of 
uproarious disorder, with the words, “ You are a den 
of wild beasts!” and received young Munro’s reply, 
“And you, sir, are our Keeper”—which was of course 
a literal fact—he had to contend with a far more 
turbulent set than Mr. Pickersgill rules to-day. 

The “ mustard-pot” which ingloriously crowns 
the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square has wit- 
nessed scenes of turbulence and youthful minor mis- 
conduct far worse and more frequent than have ever 
been enacted in Burlington House: a proof of the 
yearly-increasing seriousness and esprit de corps of 
the students as a body. Occasionally, the flow of 
animal spirits, strong in youth, takes nowadays the 
form of some such harmless and none-too-pointed 
little effervescences, as may be seen in most schools. 
Sometimes at a preconcerted signal all the students 
of a class will take a pinch of particularly pungent 
snuff, and sneeze in chorus with terrific effect. At 
others, small detonating globules are surreptitiously 
dropped about the floor, to the distress of the affrighted 
Curator as he treads on them in his rounds. Even 
fireworks have been let off—the whole joke consist- 
ing in the concealing of the perpetrator. But these 
things, which never occur when a Visitor is due (or 
reporting and rustication would certainly follow, or 
even the model might be withdrawn) are usually the 
acts of the rowdy element alone. Broadly speaking, 
there are two distinct and almost equal sets of stu- 
dents in the Academy—those who work and those 
who do not. The former come down by ten in the 
morning, and, with the exception of compulsory in- 
tervals, work through the day. After a hasty dinner, 
they will return to the evening class, and then hurry 
up to the lecture-room to listen to a discourse on 
painting or the sister arts, or to an “anatomical 


demonstration” until nine o’clock, finishing up the 
evening, in all probability, in the superb library 
which the Academy has collected. “Tom Idle,” 
on the other hand, will saunter into the schools at 
about eleven o’clock, take a “ walk-round,” engage 
others, more or less unwilling, in conversation, and 
then, after an hour’s work or so, light a pipe and 
stroll off with some similarly-disposed “ student ” to 
a picture-gallery, or, maybe, to the Zoological Gar- 
dens, the Tower Armoury, or to some such place of 
recreation or contemplative study to which they, as 
Academy pupils, have the right of entry: flattering 
themselves that they are improving their art-education 
the while. But this “ playing with art” has, within 
the last six years, been to a great extent arrested by 
a modification introduced by Sir Frederick Leighton. 
Originally the student was admitted for ten years, 
with a life-studentship, if within that period he car- 
ried off a scholarship. While this regulation was in 
force the then President actually felt compelled, on 
the occasion of the public distribution of prizes, to 
rebuke the students on the badness of their work. 
Later on seven years were substituted for ten, and of 
this period there still exists a specimen of the life- 
student, a contemporary of the oldest living Acade- 
micians. He is old and weazen—a sort of Rip Van 
Winkle among the Sleepy Hollowites—but he paints 
on, without hope, without emotion one would say, 
mechanically and as a pastime. Recently, abolishing 
the life-term altogether, the Academy has most cun- 
ningly divided a six-years’ term into two, with a 
stiff examination—a veritable pons asinorum—which 
must be passed, or the student will not be eligible 
for the second portion of the term ; and this examina- 
tion has been fixed at the end of the third year, when 
the student, it has been determined by observation, 
usually begins to get frisky. With the view to stimu- 
late his exertions, a prize of forty pounds, known as 
the “ Landseer Scholarship,” is awarded half-yearly 
to the student who shows the greatest merit in these 
examinations. 

As a matter of fact, insubordination within the 
schools is as much a thing of the past as Bohemianism 
without. The brutal methods of initiation into the 
craft of Art, as practised at the Beaux-Arts, never, 
it is true, found favour here. Indeed, no English 
student would have borne the crucifixion, the pic- 
torial decoration (?) of his naked person, the roast- 
ing, and: other means of unrefined torture which the 
Quartier Latin delighted in inflicting on the timid 


. young artist “from the country.” Here, too, with 


us, all that rollicking, reeking corner of London life 
which Thackeray so loved to dwell on, when art, beer, 
and tobacco formed one solid ganglion, so to speak, 
is dead and gone—dead and gune with Gandish, J. J., 
and Thackeray, and all. 
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Whether this change is owing to the forward 
march of civilisation, to more stringent rules, or to 
improved management, I will not pretend to. say ; 
perhaps it is in no slight measure due to the presence 
of the female element. In the antique, the pre- 
liminary, and a portion of the upper painting school, 
the “men” and the “ girls ” work side by side, and, 
contrary to what is the case at the National Gallery, 
there is certainly no love lost between them. The 
men regard the girls as interlopers and intruders, 
who claim men’s rights when men have an advan- 
tage—such as the opportunity of studying from 
the nude ;' and women’s 


covered that there existed in the rules no law against 
the admission of female students. 

The greatest day in all the year is, of course, 
the Prize-day, which falls on the 10th of Decem- 
ber—the anniversary of the Academy’s establish- 
ment. By the last day of the previous month all 
competing works are sent in and arranged, and 
on the following day the prizes and medals are 
adjudged by ballot to the best of those selected by 
the General Assembly as worthy to enter into the 
competition. Then comes the distribution. Gallery 
III. is transformed into a great meeting-hall for 

the occasion ; numerous 





rights when anything is 
to be got, as, for ex- 
ample, when, after draw- 
ing lots for places, they 
find themselves in an 
inferior position from 
which to see the model. 
And it is only fair to 
add that in the latter 
case they have, as a rule, 
no cause to complain of 
the men’s want of cour- 
tesy. On‘ the other 
hand, the girls take a 
feminine pleasure, gene- 
rally speaking, in snub- 
bing the men, regarding 
them evidently as selfish, ’ 
noisy, and, above all, in- 
eligible specimens of 
their sex—in which last 
particular they are right, 
perhaps, to some extent. 








rows of seats run the 
length of the room, and 
are thronged with ex- 
cited students and their 
relations, especially their 
womankind. Facing 
them, the northern wall 
is skirted by two long 
rows of chairs, raised on 
a platform, with the 
chairman’s seat in the 
centre, and in front of 
it a table laden with 
books and small leather 
eases. Suddenly the 
Babel of tongues, which 
has worried the air for 
the last half-hour, is 
silenced as if by magic, 
and from the central hall 
the President enters, de- 
corated with his chain 
of office, and followed . 








At any rate, the stu- 
dents are undoubtedly 
“ mixed,” for art as 
well as love levels all ranks, and cliques in the 
schools are therefore a natural growth. The male 
student will tell you, rather ungallantly perhaps, that 
the greater propriety of the ladies’ conduct is attri- 
butable to their average seniority, and he will in all 
probability append a wish that they would betake 
themselves elsewhere ; for their growing preponderance 
alarms as much as their presence annoys him. The 
admission of female students, which only dates from 
1860, took its rise in a rather curious incident. In 
that year, among the drawings sent in by candidates 
was one which, with others, had passed on its own 
merits, while the printed form that accompanied it 
bore only the initials of the candidate’s Christian 
names. The new probationer turned out to be a 
lady, and it was only then, nearly a hundred years 
after the foundation of the schools, that it was dis- 


PASSING THE ‘‘ LONG REST.” '  micians. 


by a long line of Acade- 
He is greeted 

with a tremendous out- 
burst of cheering as he takes his seat—for he is 
idolised by the students—while a similar welcome, 
as unmistakable if not quite so hearty, is extended 
to other popular members as they settle themselves 
in order of seniority on either hand of the President ; 
the Academicians in the front row, the Associates 
at the back. The President loses no time in coming 
to business, and if it is “gold-medal year” (which 
oceurs biennially), he proceeds to distribute the 
valuable travelling-studentships and other prizes, to 
the amount of over a thousand pounds, the four or 
five gold and score of silver médals, amid enthusiastic 
cheering bestowed on the victors by the discomfited 
competitors. On alternate years only five hundred 
pounds or thereabouts are distributed, together with 
twenty-three silver medals ; but the enthusiasm is in 
no way lessened, the cheering and vociferation not a 
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whit less hearty, the voices not a crack less hoarse. 
Then, when the table has been cleared of its precious 
burden, the doors are closed, and the President rises 
to deliver one of his celebrated lectures, distinguished 
no less for its erudition and research than for its 
eloquence and taste. The audience applaud as if they 
understood and appreciated it, and at its conclusion 
they disperse to wander through the galleries and ex- 
amine once more the successful efforts of the stu- 
dents, to sympathise with defeated genius, or to meet 
their friends and talk over the events of the evening. 

The Circle Club, for many years a bond of union 
between the old pupils, formed at one time a genial 
and brilliant gathering of the incipient Leightons, 
Millais, and Herberts of England ; but at last, a few 
years since, it fell ill and died, to the keen regret of 
those who made its reputation, and of the others who 
had enjoyed its hospitality. The Sketching Club, 
however, is still in vigorous existence, the students 
themselves selecting their subject, and the Visitor 
of the month acting as judge. 

From the above sketch, it will be gathered that 
in its schools the Royal Academy is carrying out, 





according to its lights, a truly great work. It has 
instructed in its time over four thousand students, 
entirely without fee or exacting payment of any kind, 
at an expense to itself of nearly a guarter of a million 
sterling; while the increased cost of maintenance 
averages £6,000 a year, as against £926 at the date 
of formation. These figures alone, without counting 
the amount of time and thought freely given by the 
members, in addition to their private benefactions, 
should convey some idea of the importance and in- 
fluence of this institution, and should be sufficient to 
prove that, whatever the shortcomings with which it 
may be rightly chargeable, they are the result of 
honest if mistaken views, and certainly in no way 
attributable to want of liberality or lack of zeal. 
That the schools, even more than the exhibitions, 
are the object of constant solicitude to the Academic 
body is beyond dispute; so that with the improve- 
ments which have been plentifully introduced into 
them of late, and will be continued, if: report says 
true, in the future, we may look forward with con- 
fidence for the best. results which the perfection of the 
present system can yield. M.: H. Sprecmann. 
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THE ROMANCE OF ART. 
THE BOY OF EGREMOND. 


ANY and varied are the memories which crowd 
upon our minds in the beautiful valley of 
the Wharfe. From the old days when the Romans 
of Olicana (Ilkley) reared an altar to the nymph 
Verbeia, as they called the rushing stream, poets of 
all ages have worshipped at the same shrine, and the 
praises of Spenser’s “ swift Wherf ” have been cele- 
brated alike in verse and prose. Nor has Wharfe- 
dale been without her illustrious artists, men who 
have known each fair nook from their earlier youth, 
and whose brush in after life has made these favourite 
scenes of their boyhood familiar to us all. But as we 
roam through these woods which Turner has painted, 
and over these moors beloved of Charlotte Bronté, 
there is one presence which makes itself felt with even 
greater force. The whole place is sacred to Words- 
worth. The ruins of Bolton Priory, the churchyard 
by the river, the grey pile of Barden Tower, and the 
roaring waters of the Strid, all speak to us of him. 
He it is whose verse fills the silence of these forest 
shades, and the murmur of the stream with melody ; 
he it is whose immortal lines haunt our memory as 
we climb the heathery slopes of Bardon Fell, and 
know “the blessed peace” of the sleep which is 
among the lonely hills. 
Three separate traditions which the poet first 





heard on his visit to Wharfedale in the summer of 
1807 have, as we all know, become the subject of 
three famous poems. There is, to take the longest 
and most important first, the narrative poem of the 
“ White Doe of Rylstone,” which connects the appari- 
tion of a white doe in Bolton churchyard on Sundays 
with the fate of the Nortons of Rylstone who perished 
in the disastrous insurrection in favour of Mary 
Queen of Scots, known as the Rising in the North. 
There is, in the second place, the “‘ Song at the Feast 
of Brougham Castle,” in honour of Henry Clifford, 
the shepherd lord, whose father had been attainted 
as a Lancastrian, and who was restored to his estates 
by Henry VII., after spending his youth in hiding 
in the Cumberland Fells. And, lastly, there is the 
well-known ballad which has for its subject the 
death of the Boy of Egremond and the founding of 
Bolton Priory. 
“When Lady Aaliza mourned 

Her son, and felt in her despair 

The pang of unavailing prayer ; 

Her son in Wharf’s abysses drowned, 

The noble Boy of Egremond.” 


Like Wordsworth’s two other poems, this one is 
founded. on a local tradition commonly told in 
Wharfedale, and duly recorded by Whitaker in his 
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“ History of the Antiquities of Craven.” Older than 
either of the other legends, the story of the Boy of 
Egremond takes us back beyond the reign of the 
Virgin Queen and the Wars of the White and Red 
Roses, to those “days of dim antiquity” when 
Norman William’s barons first bore sway in Craven. 

Before the Conquest this district belonged to 
Edwin, the fair-haired Saxon earl who, with his 
brother Morcar, sd long held the Norman conquerors 
at bay, and Bolton— Bolt-tune, the town of the 
mansion—was the principal barony of this powerful 
lord. But after the death of Edwin, his lands were 
granted to Robert de Romillé, a Norman baron of 
ancient lineage, and the seat of the Honour was re- 
moved from Bolton to the rocky heights of Skipton, 
where he laid the foundations of the venerable castle 
which is still standing to-day. Romillé’s Norman 
portal is yet to be seen among the later remains of 
the Cliffords’ work, and the wide stretch of moorland 
between Ilkley and Skipton still bears the name 
of this first Norman lord of Craven, and is called 
Romell’s or Rombald’s Moor. 

In the following century two daughters of the 
Romillé family were successively Ladies of the Fee 
or Honour of Skipton and Bolton. There was 
Cecilia de Romillé, who in Henry I.’s reign mar- 
ried William de Mexlines, a great-nephew of Earl 
Edwin’s on the maternal side; and there was her 
only daughter and heiress Alice, or Adliz, who also 
bore the name of Romillé, and became the wife of 
William FitzDuncan, the nephew of David, King of 
Scotland, at the time when that monarch invaded and 
laid waste the province of Craven at the head of his 
lawless Scots. Both Cecilia and Alice de Romillé 
were generous benefactors of the Church and poor 
in these troublous times. In the year 1120 Cecilia 
and her husband founded a priory at Embsay on the 
moors two miles from Skipton, and granted lands in 
the neighbourhood to a community of Augustinian 
canons, who, next to the Cistercians, were the most 
wealthy and popular of those religious orders whose 
houses formed so remarkable a feature of medieval 
Yorkshire. Nostel Priory, the first Augustinian 
house in Yorkshire, had been founded a few years 
before, and the very next year a third—that of 
Kirkham—was endowed by Walter d’Espec on the 
spot where his son had been slain by a boar when out 
hunting. For more than thirty years Embsay re- 
mained the site of the priory, until in 1151 Alice de 
Romillé granted the canons her manor of Bolton in 
exchange for their lands of Skibden and Stretton ; 
and the monks, nothing loath to leave the bleak moors 
for the sheltered valley of fair Wharfedale, soon re- 
moved their house from Embsay to Bolton. 

But the immediate cause of the translation; local 
tradition records, was the fatal accident which ended 


the life of the Lady Alice’s only son. This youthful 
hope of his race, William de Romillé, called the “ Boy 
of Egremond ” from the castle where he was born, 
was hunting the boar one day in the great forest of 
Barden, when he reached the deep and narrow ravine 
known as the Strid, just where the Wharfe, hemmed 
in on either side by steep rocks, dashes furiously along 
with the noise and tumult of a mountain torrent. 
The boy sprang across without a thought of fear, but 
the greyhound he was leading in a leash hung back, 
and dragged his master with him into the angry flood 
below, where both were drowned. The forester 
who had witnessed the fatal leap, returned alone to 
tell the terrible tale, and, it is said, that in his 
despair he met the boy’s mother with the words, 
“What is good for a bootless bene?”—a prayer 
which is without hope. The lady, reading her son’s 
fate in the look of despair on the man’s face, 
replied— 
“‘ Endless sorrow. 

For she knew that her son was dead ; 

She knew it by the Falconer’s words, 

And from the look of the Falconer’s eye, 


And from the love which was in her soul 
For her youthful Romilly.”’ 


Then when the first bitterness of her grief was past, 
the stricken mother vowed that she would raise a 
noble church and priory in honour of the Blessed 
Virgin on the banks of the river which had robbed 
her of her child. 


“ The stately Priory was reared ; 
And Wharfe as he moved along 
To matins joined a mournful voice, 
Nor failed at even-song.” 


Such is the tradition upon which Wordsworth 
grounded his ballad, a tradition thoroughly medizval 
in spirit and supported by the very form of words 
used by the forester in the story. But like most 
other traditions, the truth of this story of the found- 
ing of Bolton Priory has been questioned. Whitaker, 
the historian of Craven, first pointed out that the 
Boy of Egremond, Alice de Romillé’s firstborn child 
and only son, was still alive at the time that his 
mother granted the Augustinian canons her Manor 
of Bolton—nay, that his own name actually appears 
on the charter as one of the witnesses present. This 
unlucky fact has been considered sufficient to dis- 
credit the beautiful old tradition, and Whitaker 
endeavours to transfer the story to Cecilia de 
Romillé, the foundress of Embsay, who lost two 
sons in early childhood. But that Alice’s only son, 
young William de Romillé, died in his boyhood is 
also true, and the simplest explanation of the story 
is probably the best. . The fatal accident which 
closed young Romillé’s life happened, we may sup- 
pose, shortly after the deed of exchange was signed, 
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and then it was that his mother found comfort in 
her grief by raising this fair church and priory in 
the Wharfedale meadows, which her own act had 
recently made the property of the monks of Embsay. 
The lower walls and rich areading of the choir, 
as well as the adjoining fragments of monastic 
buildings, all show that the new priory was begun 


-in the latter half of the twelfth century—that is, in 


the lifetime of Alice de Romillé—while other charters 
and subsequent grants of land remain to prove her 
goodwill to the canons of Bolton, and her generous 
zeal for the new foundation, which spoke to her of 
the child she had loved and lost. 

But, after all, whatever guide-books and historians 
may say, the story lives in Wharfedale, and throws 
the glamour of its poetry over the fairest of York- 
shire valleys. 

Year by year, summer after summer, Leeds and 
Bradford pour forth their hard-working population 
by thousands, and tourists and artists from all parts 
of the world wend their steps along the deep ro- 
mantic glen, through which Wharfe hurries along as 
swiftly, as remorselessly as on the day when the 
tide closed over the hope of the Romillés. Above 
them rise the wild moorlands, the glorious purple 
heather of the fells, where the Cliffords chased the 
deer of old; all around ash and oak grow thickly 
to the edge of the stream; at their feet bees are 
murmuring in the foxglove bells, and trout and gray- 
ling dart to and fro in the deep pools of clear brown 
water under the limestone cliffs. On they go, one 
and all, till they reach the deep narrow cleft where 
Wharfe forces its way between the precipitous ledges 
of rock which close it in on either side. 


“ This striding-place is called The Strid, 
A name which it took of yore; 
A thousand years hath it borne that name, 
And shall a thousand more.” 


It is a lovely spot, this famous Strid, which so 
many artists have painted in turn, and which Turner 
took for his theme in the fine water-colour draw- 
ing still preserved among the treasures of Farnley 
Hall. .The rocks on either hand are crimson and 
gold with lichen and bright with rich, soft beds 
of emerald moss, and the sunlight falls peacefully 
on the green ash-boughs and the smooth, even 
flow of the river beyond, a strange contrast to 
the fierce turmoil of foaming waters in the chasm 
at our feet. 

A mile or two further down the valley opens out, 
and here, where the cattle are feeding quietly in the 
shade of ancient forest-trees, and the Wharfe takes 
a graceful bend round the grassy meadows, are the 
ruins of Alice de Romillé’s once famous priory. 

The nave of the canons’ church serves as the 


parish church of* Bolton, and has been restored of 


recent years, 
“« And in the shattered fabric’s heart 
Remaineth one perfected part.” 


But all the rest lies roofless and in ruin. The arches 
of the beautiful choir have lost most of their tracery, 
but are still fair enough in decay, framing in as they 
do lovely views of river and distant moorland, while 
ivy and hawthorn trail among the broken pillars and 
sculptured fragments of these halls where the canons 
of Bolton led merry lives, like the gentlemen they 
were—when they drove the deer in Barden Forest, 
and feasted princes royally at their tables, and ate 
their venison and lampreys, drank their gallons of 
wine and home-brewed ale in honour of Blessed 
Mary at Assumption-tide, or studied the stars and 
discussed alchemy and philosophy with their noble 
friend the shepherd lord, till the cruel day came 
which ended their existence, and the last Prior of 
Bolton died in the barn hard by, gazing sadly on his 
unfinished tower. It is standing still, at the west 
end of the church, a noble fragment, bearing the 
name and rebus of Richard Moone, the grand old 
prior who began the stately structure, and had to 
leave his work undone, and sign the deed which 
surrendered house and church and lands into the 
power of a greedy and rapacious tyrant. 

Behind the church, where the sunflowers grow 
under the red-brick garden-wall, and the tall stems of 
the Scotch firs turn ruddy in the evening sunshine, 
stands the house of the Duke of Devonshire, with 
the fine old priory gateway that Landseer introduced 
in the background of his well-known picture of 
Bolton Abbey. 

A few steps farther, on the north side of the 
priory, between the road and the river-banks, lies the 
churchyard, where it is said that soon after the Dis- 
solution a snow-white doe was seen to make a weekly 
pilgrimage each Sunday, at the hour of service. 
Before Wordsworth wrote his poem and connected 
this vision with the murdered Nortons of Rylstone, 
a dim notion lingered in the minds of the Wharfe- 
dale peasants that this wandering doe was none 
other than the spirit of the noble Lady Alice de 
Romillé, the mother of the Boy of Egremond, 
coming to mourn over the ruin of the majestic pile 
she herself had helped to build on the banks of 
Wharfe. 

“This stately Priory, 

The Lady’s work, but now laid low, 

To the grief of her soul that doth come and go, 

Tn the beautiful form of this innocent Doe; 

Which though seemingly doomed in its breast to sustain 

A softened remembrance of sorrow and pain, 


Is spotless and holy and gentle and bright ; 
And glides o’er the earth like an angel of light.” 


JuLIA CARTWRIGHT. 
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NE of the most noticeable educational facts of 
the present day is the growing interest in art 

and art-teaching which is being manifested in almost 
every part of England. Whatever advance is made in 
this direction in a provincial town must depend en- 
tirely on municipal energy or private munificence. To 
support a school of art or a picture gallery no small 
sacrifice is necessary on the part of a community, 
for such institutions can only be maintained by the 
levying of a special rate. English people therefore 
ean hardly be blamed if, owing to the disinclination 
of their Government to grant subsidies for artistic 
purposes, they have been behind other nations in 
their system of art-training; at the same time it 
must. be confessed that the reproach which has 
been levelled against England on this ground is fast 
losing its justification. Liverpool, Birmingham, and 
several other towns have shown what can be done by 
municipal action, aided by the generosity of wealthy 
citizens, for the encouragement of art; and now 


manufacturer, presented to the town of Wolverhamp- 
ton a handsome building to serve as a public museum 
and art gallery. That this might be established as a 
permanent centre of art-teaching for the district a 
Bill was submitted to the town, by which, among 
other provisions, it was proposed to raise the Free 
Library Rate from one penny to twopence, and to 
devote the sum of money thus obtained to the en- 
couragement of art. This Bill (on a side issue, we 
believe) was rejected by the ratepayers, and for some 
time it was doubtful whether full advantage would 
be taken of Mr. Horsman’s generosity; in fact, 
after one loan exhibition had been held, it was 
positively found necessary to close the gallery. 
Finally, however, public spirit triumphed; the Bill 
in a modified form was submitted to the people of 
Wolverhampton, approved by them, and ultimately 
passed by Parliament. © 

In few towns in England was an art-gallery so 
imperatively required as at Wolverhampton ; for, 











ON THE TEME, 


AT LUDLOW. 


(Painted by E. J. Niemann.) 


Wolverhampton (after a struggle, it is true) has been 
able to follow an example so worthily set. 
Some years ago Mr. Philip Horsmay, a local 


speaking frankly—to a stranger, at least—it is a 
dismal place. It contains neither noble streets nor 
imposing buildings. We even look in vain for the 
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trim villa; and it is evident that the wealthier in- 
habitants live as far off as possible from the factory 
chimneys, which obtrude themselves on us every- 
where, pouring forth volumes of smoke, veiling the 
sky and seeming to blacken the surrounding land- 
scape. A picture gallery in the centre of such a 
town as this is an inexpressible relief, and cannot 
fail to exercise a beneficial :afluence on the inhabi- 
tants. It is to be hoped, moreover, that material 
additions will be made to the collection of. examples 
of the lesser arts, which at present is but scanty ; 
the practical advantages accruing from the study 
of design and handicraft will then be directly mani- 
fested. 

The spirit of enterprise displayed by the people of 
Wolverhampton met with a speedy reward, for they 
had scarcely provided for the maintenance of their 
gallery and museum, when by the will of the late 
Mrs. Cartwright a magnificent collection of pictures 
came into their possession. These pictures, 275 in 
number, are now hung in the public gallery, and 
with some fifty others, the gifts of various donors, 
will form the nucleus of a permanent art-exhibition. 

Several modern artists are represented, and there 
are adequate examples of Seymour Lucas, Henry 
Moore, G. H. Boughton, Von Blaas, and others on 
the walls. But it is not to the works of these artists 
that we wish to call particular attention. Their work 
can be seen and studied elsewhere; while the great 
claim to consideration possessed by the Wolver- 
hampton gallery is that it contains an exceedingly 
full collection of pictures painted in England some 
forty years ago. At that period our art was un- 
compromisingly British in spirit, and was as yet 
wholly untouched by foreign influence. The know- 
ledge of figure-painting was then at its lowest ebb in 
England, foreign schools and foreign masters were 
scarcely recognised by our artists, and the National 
Gallery was a comparatively unimportant institution. 
The British school, in fact, was quite self-contained. 
It had its own Titian in Etty ; John Phillip was 
considered the English Velasquez; while Frith was 
idolised as the Hogarth of the nineteenth century. 
However, a revolution was at hand; the work of 
the Pre-Raphaelites, combined with the writings of 
Ruskin, completely re-shaped English art. A death- 
blow was struck at what may be called the “literary” 
school of painting, according to the teaching of which 
a painter's work began and ended in the dramatic 
telling of a story, while mere technique was of little 
or no importance. At the same time it is curious 


to notice, in what may be termed the dark ages of 
English figure-painting, our consummate skill in 
landscape, in which branch of art the painters of 
England deservedly obtained a European celebrity. 
The Wolverhampton gallery, then, represents in an 
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eminent degree whatever there was of good or evil 
in English art forty years since. Though it has 
neither a Turner nor a Constable, it is strong—very 
strong—in landscape, and contains at the same time 
a large number of pictures the value of which, 
whatever it may be, is entirely “literary.” The 
educational value of the latter works is more than 
doubtful; but it is none the less interesting to find 
an exhibition which transports us at once to the last 
generation, and shows us at a glance from what an 
origin English art of the present day has sprung. 
Among the landscapes, attention must be called 
to the half-dozen examples of E. J. Niemann’s art, 
of which the best are “On the Eden, near Carlisle,” 
“On the Teme, at Ludlow,” which we engrave (a 
bright, sunny river scene, with the bridge over the 
Teme and the town of Ludlow in the background), 
and the well-known “ Firs at Hampstead,” with 
the broad plain stretching towards Harrow behind 
them. By Henry Dawson there are no fewer, than 
nine canvases, all of them worthy of study. “ In 
Dovedale ” is perhaps the best, but his delicate 
“ Study ” in ivory and yellow, and the quiet sunset 
“ Near Croydon,” should not be overlooked. Patrick 
Nasmyth’s subdued and broadly-treated “‘ View of 
Bristol” is one of this artist’s finest works, and fully. 
deserves the position of honour in which it is placed 
in the gallery. By the luckless R. P. Bonington 
there are three. oil-paintings, as well as a charming 
water-colour drawing of “ Mont St. Michel.” His 
*‘ Doge’s Palace at Venice ” and his “ Fort Rouge ” 
(the sea-shore at low tide) are eminently characteristic 
of his genius, though the drawing in the former goes 
far to justify Mr. Ruskin’s severe criticism: “ If 
the young genius had learned the first rules of per- 
spective, and never seen either Paris or Venice, it 
had been extremely better for him.” There are 
several small yet noteworthy canvases by David 
Cox, as well as two or three of his breezy water- 
colour drawings. The latter, however, are placed 
in a room where the light is bad, and they can 
only be seen at a disadvantage. W. J. Miiller’s 
“‘ At the Mouth of the Scheldt” is a notable work ; 
it is very grey in tone, and is remarkable for the 
skilful drawing of the Dutch boats and the masterly 
treatment of the masses of cloud. “The Head of 
a Cingari Zanthus,” by the same artist, is an able 
sketch, and full of spirit, being both strong in colour 
and firm in drawing. Of John Linnell’s work there 
are two specimens, “ Feeding the Chicks” and 
“My Garden at Redhill.” The latter is brilliant 
in colour, and clearly exhibits the influence of the 
Pre-Raphaelites. In J. B. Pyne’s “ Ischia,” which 
is unusually light in tone, the bright blue of the sky 
and sea is in strong contrast to the wide expanse of 
yellow sand. The Norwich school is represented: by 
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Old Crome’s luminous “ Love Scene near Norwich,” 
and several less ambitious works by R. Ladbrooke 
and Stark. Two of the most remarkable pictures 
in the collection are a weird, gloomy landscape by 
Gainsborough, called “The Travellers” (painted in 
broad masses of green and blue), and an altogether 
characteristic Morland, “ The Coming Storm” (a 
representation of heavy black thunderclouds break- 
ing over a quiet, peaceful country-side). Attention, 
too, must be called to Clarkson Stanfield’s “Off 
Calais,” and David Roberts’ architectural drawing 
catalogued as “The Ruins of the Roman Capitol.” 
The Wolverhampton gallery is fortunate in possessing 





canvases by this artist, “ Lerida in Spain,” “Chepstow 
Castle,” and “ Stonehenge,” the loan of Mr. Horsman, 
are at present to be seen in the gallery. 

Our space will not allow us to do more than 
call attention to the several works by F. R. Lee, 
T. Creswick, J. Wilson, William Linton, and R. S. 
Bond, all of which deserve more than a passing 
notice. From what we have said it will be seen 
that the collection of landscapes at Wolverhampton 
is one of which any city might be proud ; it is not 
only excellent in itself, but has the merit of being 
fairly representative of this, the most distinguished 
branch of English art. 


IN WINDSOR HOME PARK. 


(Painted by Sir Edwin Landseer.) 


a very fine work by that rare master, Mark Anthony; In historical pictures, however, the collection is 
it is called “ The Village Wedding,” and isa sombre decidedly inferior. The long middle wall in the east 
presentment of an old village church, full of quiet room is occupied by sketches for C. R. Leslie’s two 
sentiment and refined feeling. Three other brilliant great pictures, “‘The Queen Receiving the Sacrament 
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from the Archbishop of Canterbury after the Corona- 
tion,” and “‘The Christening of the Princess Royal ;” 
while between them hangs that very unsatisfactory 
specimen of Landseer’s art, “In Windsor Home 
Park.”” Apart from the strong interest which natu- 





and admirable enough in drawing, are thinly painted 
and poor in colour. W. P. Frith’s “ Rejected Poet ” 
requires six lines of text to explain it. ‘The subject 
of itis Pope making an ardent declaration of love 
to Lady ‘Mary Wortley Montagu, who receives the 





THE PRAYER. 


(Painted by Edouard Frere.) 


rally clings to these pictures as containing portraits 
of royal personages, they cannot be said to be worthy 
of much attention. : 

J. E. Hodgson’s two large canvases, “ The Return 
of Sir Francis Drake,” and ‘ Queen Elizabeth Re- 
viewing the Fleet,” though skilful in composition 


poet’s addresses with uncontrolled laughter. It is a 
good specimen of the merely “literary” school of 
painting ; for it is bad in colouring and theatrical 
in effect, and as a work of art has little to recom- 
mend it. An altogether better work is J. Pettie’s 
* Arrest for Witchcraft in the Olden Time,” which 
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is a very well-conceived and strongly painted picture. 
The centre of interest, of course, is the enfeebled 
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situation is obtained, not by the cheap mawkishness 
of expression characteristic of our earlier painters, 





THE SWEEP. 
(Painted by F. D. Hardy.) 


old hag, who is manacled and led away by a veritable 
Dogberry. The mob are apparently trying to “lynch” 
her, while in the right-hand corner of the canvas are 
two of the “ waterflies ” with whom Mr. Pettie has 
since familiarised us. 

Among the genre pictures, Edouard Frére’s 
“The Prayer” is most worthy of notice. It is 
intensely simple, both in colour and composition; it 
represents two peasant children kneeling at a bedside, 
and is almost entirely painted in tints of brown and 
blue. Yet it is marked by a genuine beauty of sen- 
timent which it is difficult to over-estimate, and there 
is a quiet realism about it, enhanced by a few small 
touches, which is generally missing in more preten- 
tious works. Of this picture we give a reproduction. 
A good deal of interest attaches to Mr. Orchardson’s 
“Story of a Life,” one of the most recent pictures 
among the Cartwright bequest. It is one of the 
artist’s early works, but both in colour and fech- 
nique it has many points of resemblance to his later 
manner. It represents a nun telling the story of 
her life to a group of novices, and the strength of the 
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but by the general scheme of colour and composition. 
We must not omit to mention the two Spanish 
beauties painted by John Phillip, one of which we 
engrave; it is called “ La Sejfiorita,” and is the 
portrait of a bright-eyed Spanish girl, whose dark 
hair and black velvet dress are set off by the brilliant 
red poppy in her hair. It is scarcely a first-rate 
example of Phillip’s work, the flesh-painting being 
somewhat dull and leaden. Of the “ Boy Blowing 
a Bladder,” by Joseph Wright of Derby, we need 
say no more than that it is thoroughly characteristic 
of its author, and is full of his mannerism. There 
is, as is usual in Wright’s pictures, a lurid red light 
thrown all over the canvas. Unfortunately it is 
in a bad state of preservation. ‘ A Market Girl,” 
a rough sketch in red, attributed to Mulready, is 
worthy of notice. 

Of F. D. Hardy’s work there are no fewer than 
twenty examples in the Cartwright bequest, vary- 
ing considerably in merit and interest. They are, 
with few exceptions, cottage interiors, with carefully 
executed red-brick floors and the homely belongings 
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of simple cottagers. ‘Ihe best of them are “ Baby’s Its pathos, however, is rather forced. The white - 


Birthday” (which, though too much tinged with a 
spirit of cheap domesticity, is a marvel of faithfully 





face of the invalid girl, who is propped up ‘on pillows, 
and whose feebleness is contrasted with the strength 








LA SENORITA, 


(Painted by John Phillip.) 


painted detail) and “The Sweep,” engraved at page 
69, the humour of which will doubtless be apparent 
to everyone. Thomas Faed’s “ Sunday in the Back- 
woods ” is a favourable specimen of this artist’s work. 


of the swarthy sons of toil who surround her, is the 
central point of the picture, and this method of 
ensuring interest gives an air of artificiality to the 
whole. CuHaRLes WHIBLEY. 














“JOHN ARNOLFINI OF LUCCA AND HIS WIFE.” 


PAINTED BY JAN VAN Eyck. 


T may help us in realising how comparatively soon 
the artists of the North became interested in the 
presentation of the human beings with whom they 
lived and the objects which surrounded them, to re- 
member that the man who painted this picture was 
probably some years the senior of Fra Angelico. In 
it we see not only two individuals characterised with 
extreme care, but their costume and their furniture 
realised, and complex problems of light and shade 
solved with a skill not exceeded by the. most cele- 
brated genre painters of the seventeenth century. 
Indeed, in one aim of such Dutch artists as Gerard 
Dow—the extreme minuteness of manipulation 
tending to efface every trace of the artist’s labour 
—this picture exceeds all efforts by later men. 
Though no longer recognised as the inventor of 
oil-painting, he was the inventor of his peculiar 
varnish-medium, and none ever used it with equal 
dexterity in obliterating every appearance of his 
brush-work. Safely shut within this glassy varnish, 
his gem-like colours have remained for more than 
four centuries and a half secure in their brilliant 
transparency from all attacks of sun or air, and 
we can see to-day John Arnolfini, draper (represen- 
tative in Bruges of a firm of Lucca), and his wife, 
Jeanne de Chenany, just as Jan van Eyck saw them 
in their bed-chamber in the year 1434. Just as 
they were, before he wrote on his completed work 
“ Johannes de eyck fuit hic,” we see them now, but 
with that clear mirror-like precision which is one of 
the wonders of his art. 
Of the eight or ten portrait-pictures by Jan van 
Eyck which have come down to us, the National 


Gallery possesses no less than three, and this is the 
most important of all. Much of its history is well 
known, since the forgotten day on which it was given 
to Margaret of Austria by Don Diego de Guevara. 
It is mentioned in her inventory of 1516, and again 
in one of 1524. In 1555 it seems to have passed 
into the possession of Mary of Hungary on her suc- 
cession to the Regency of the Netherlands, and is 
included in the list of her valuables removed to 
Spain. Whether it ever departed from Flanders is 


‘uncertain, for its next recorded appearance was at 


Brussels, in the apartment to which Major-General 
Hay was taken to recover from his wounds received 
at the Battle of Waterloo. From him it was pur- 
chased for the National Collection in 1842. 

The wonderful painting of the brass chandelier 
and the mirror, the one lit candle in the former, the 
subjects from the Passion of Christ painted in the 
small circular compartments round the latter; the 
appearance in the mirror of a door and two addi- 
tional figures, one of which is supposed to be Jan 
van Eyck himself—these and many other wonders of 
workmanship in this extraordinary picture have been 
pointed out; but, as far as I am aware, no special 
significance has been attached to the action of the 
figures. The solemnity of Arnolfini’s face and the 
position of his hands suggest a somewhat more than 
usually grave employment. Gesture and expression 
would agrée with the utterance of some prayer or at- 
testation, and perhaps that raised hand of his is about 
to descend upon the palm of his wife, in ratification 
of some agreement not altogether unconnected with 
his coming paternity. Cosmo Monkuovss. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A ROYAL ACADEMICIAN.* 


———_+e——_ 


ITH equal sarcasm and truth it has been said 
that the “memorial statue,” as fashioned by 

recent art, has added one more terror unto death. 
It must be admitted, however, that biography is no 
less awful to the man whose life and works are in 
any way worth recording, and Mr. Frith is therefore 


* “My Autobiography and Reminiscences.” By W. P. 
Frith, R.A., Chevalier of the Legion of Honour and of the 
Order of Leopold, &c. &c. In two vols. (London: Bentley and 
Son, 1887.) 


to be congratulated on having shrewdly seized the 
only means of escape from the chronicler: that is to 
say, by having become his own historian. Besides, 
Mr. Frith says much that could not have been said 
for him, and he tells it moreover in a delightful 
way that is almost inimitable, so that the public have 
every reason to be satisfied with his somewhat unusual 
course of action. The modest frankness, the candid, 


unassuming simplicity, and the rich humour—now 
unctuous, now sly—about these volumes give them at 
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once a certain position among notable autobiographies, 
and when the valuable anecdotes and the earnestly- 
expressed opinions are taken into consideration, we 
are compelled to regard them as a more important 
contribution to literature than the reminiscences 
themselves lay any claim to. 

Mr. Frith gives an amusing account of his first 
artistic exercise. His father, he says, “ collected 
engravings and pictures which were poor enough, 
but in which the ignorance which is sometimes bliss 
enabled him to see merits which did not exist ; and 
it was this passion that blinded him into thinking 
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’ similar reward for another effort. From that moment, 
and on such evidence, I was considered the genius of 
the family.” That the boy should have been marked 
out for an artist, and his natural hankering after the 
auctioneer’s rostrum should have been disregarded, 
on such evidence as this does indeed appear extra- 
ordinary, but that our readers may judge for them- 
selves of the merits of the beast, we reproduce it in 
facsimile on this page from the original time-stained 
drawing of nearly sixty years ago. 

One of the chief merits of Mr. Frith’s book is the 
insight it affords us into the life and personality of 
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MR. FRITH’S FIRST DRAWING. 


(By Special Permission of the Artist.) 


that a wretched drawing done by me when I was 
about eleven years old showed signs of a genius 
worth cultivating. That drawing I still have: it 
is a copy from Morland of an animal that might 
have been a dog under the hand of Morland, but in 
my translation of it the species is left undetermined 
—anything worse or more hopeless it would be im- 
possible to imagine. What impelled me to 
the deed which actually determined my future life I 
cannot tell. If I might guess at the motive, I think 
it was merely that I thought it would afford me 
a chance of sitting up later than the hour of the 
children’s bedtime. If I have a doubt as to what 
prompted me to my first work, I have none what- 
ever as to what induced me to undertake the second. 
I received sixpence for the dog, with a promise of a 


the last generation of painters. We are led with the 
utmost geniality into the circle and set to listen to 
the sallies and the discussions, and to watch the pro- 
ceeding work of such men as Wilkie, Turner, Maclise, 
Egg, Mulready, Leech, the elder Stone, and Haydon 
—poor Haydon! the Omega, both as an artist, a man 
of the world, and an autobiographer, to the Alpha of 
Mr. Frith. For the rest, the volumes bristle with 
stories from cover to cover, constituting a book of 
anecdotes in which the tales all follow each other in 
logical sequence, without a pause and without a single 
dull page. If the artist-author has not given us a 
book of great value from a severely artistic point of 
view, he has, at any rate, produced one of consider- 
able historical interest, which may fairly be considered 
one of the most entertaining books of recent years. 
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LUCCA. 


(From a Tinted Pencil Drawing by John Ruskin.) 


THE BLACK ARTS: 


A REVERIE IN THE STRAND. 


T must be three or four years now since I was in 
London, Christmas in the North country pass- 

ing scarcely noted, with a white frost and a little 
bell-ringing, and I don’t know London any more, 
nor where I am in it—except the Strand. In 
which, walking up and down the other day, and 
meditating over its wonderful displays of etchings 
and engravings and photographs, all done to per- 
fection such as I had never thought possible in 
my younger days, it became an extremely search- 
ing and troublesome question with me what was to 
come of all this literally “black art,” and how it 
was to influence the people of our great cities. For 
the first force of it—clearly in that field everyone is 
doing his sable best: there is no scamped photo- 
graphy nor careless etching; and for second force, 
there is a quantity of living character in our big 
towns, especially in their girls, who have an ener- 
getic and business-like “ know all about it” kind of 
prettiness which is widely independent of colour, 
and which, with the parallel business characters, 
engineering and financial, of the city squiredom, 
ean be vividly set forth by the photograph and the 
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schools of painting developed out of it; then for 
third force, there is the tourist curiosity and the 
scientific naturalism, which go round the world 
fetching big scenery home for us that we never had 
dreamed of: cliffs that look like the world split in 
two, and cataracts that look as if they fell from the 
moon, besides all kinds of antiquarian and archi- 
tectural facts, which twenty lives could never have 
learned in the olden time. What is it all to come 
to? Are our lives in this kingdom of darkness to 
be indeed twenty times as wise and long as they 
were in the light? 

The answer—what answer was possible to me— 
came chiefly in the form of fatigue, and a sorrowful 
longing for an old Prout washed in with Vandyke 
brown and British ink, or even a Harding forest 
scene with all the foliage done in zigzag. 

And, indeed, for one thing, all this labour and 
realistic finishing makes us lose sight of the charm 
of easily-suggestive lines—nay, of the power of lines, 
properly so called, altogether. 

There is a little book, and a very precious and 
pretty one, of Dr. John Brown’s, called “ Something 
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about a Well.”. It has a yellow paper cover, and 
on the cover a careful woodeut from one of the 
Doctor’s own pen-sketches: two wire-haired terriers 
begging, and carrying an old hat between them. 

There is certainly not more than five minutes’ 
work, if that, in the original sketch; but the quan- 
tity of dog-life in those two beasts—the hill-weather 
that they have roughed through together, the wild 
fidelity of their wistful hearts, the pitiful, irresistible 
mendicancy of their eyes and paws—fills me with 
new wonder and love every time the little book falls 
out of any of the cherished heaps in my study. 

No one has pleaded more for finish than I. in 
past time, or oftener, or perhaps so strongly, asserted 
the first principle of Leonardo, that a good picture 
should look like a mirror of the thing itself. But 
now that everybody can mirror the thing itself—at 
least the black-and-white of it—as easily as he takes 
his hat off, and then engrave the photograph, and 
steel the copper, and print piles and piles of the 
thing by steam, all as good as the first half-dozen 
proofs used to be, I begin to wish for a little less 
to look at, and would, for my own part, gladly ex- 
change my tricks of stippling and tinting for the 
good Doctor’s gift of drawing two wire - haired 
terriers with a wink. 

And truly, putting all likings for old fashions 
out of the way, it remains certain that in a given 
time and with simple means, a man of imaginative 


power can do more, and express more, and excite. 


the fancy of the spectator more, by frank outline 
than by completed work ; and that assuredly there 
ought to be in all our national art schools an out- 
line class trained to express themselves vigorously 
and accurately in that manner. Were there no 
other reason for such lessoning, it is a sufficient 
one that there are modes of genius which become 
richly productive in that restricted manner; and 
yet by no training could be raised into the excel- 
lence of painting. Neither Bewick nor Cruikshank 
in England, nor Retsch, nor Ludwig Richter, in 
Germany, could ever have become painters ;~ their 
countrymen owe more to their unassuming instinct 
of invention than to the most exalted efforts of their 
historical schools. 

But it must be noted, in passing, that the prac- 
tice of outline in England, and I suppose partly in 
continental academies also, has been’ both disgraced 
and arrested by the endeavour to elevate it into 
the rendering of ideal and heroic form, especially 
to the delineation of groups of statuary. Neither 
flesh nor sculptured marble can be outlined ; and the 
endeavour to illustrate classical art and _ historical 
essays on it, by outlines of sculpture and architec- 
ture, has done the double harm of making outline 
common and dull, and preventing the public from 


learning that the merit of sculpture is in its surfaces, 
not its outlines. The essential value of outline is 
in its power of suggesting quantity, intricacy, and 
character, in accessory detail, and in the richly-orna- 
mented treatment which can be carried over large 


spaces which in a finished painting must be lost in 


shade. 

But I have said in many places before now, 
though never with enough insistence, that schools 
of outline ought to be associated with the elementary 
practice of those entering on the study of ‘colour. 
Long before the patience or observation of children 
are capable of drawing in light and shade, they 
can appreciate the gaiety, and are refreshed by the 
interest of colour; and a very young child can be 
taught to wash it flatly, and confine it duly within 
limits. A little lady of nine years old coloured my 
whole volume of Guillim’s heraldry for me without 
one transgression or blot ; and there is no question 
but that the habit of even and accurately limited 
tinting is the proper foundation of noble water- 
colour art. 

In the original plan of “ Modern Painters,” under 
the head of “Ideas of Relation,” I had planned 
an exact enquiry into the effects of colour-masses in 
juxtaposition ; but found when I entered on it that 
there were no existing data in the note-books of 
painters from which any first principles could be 
deduced ; and that the analysis of their unexplained 
work was far beyond my own power, the rather 
that the persons among my friends who had most 
definitely the gift of colour-arrangement were always 
least able to give any account of their own skill. 

But, in its connection with the harmonies of 
music, the subject of the relations of pure colour is 
one of deep scientific and—I am sorry to use the 
alarming word, but there is no other—metaphysical 
interest; and without debate, the proper way of 
approaching it would be to give any young person 
of evident colour-faculty, a series of interesting out- 
line subjects to colour with a limited number of 
determined tints, and to watch with them the 
pleasantness, or dulness—a discord of the arrange- 
ments.which, according to the nature of the subjects, 
might be induced in the colours. 

It is to be further observed that although the 
skill now directed to the art of chromolithotint has 
achieved wonders in that mechanism, the perfection 
of illustrated work must always be in woodcut or 
engraving coloured by hand. No stamped tint of 
water-colour can ever perfectly give the gradation to 
the sharp edge left by a wel!-laid touch of the pencil. 
And there can be no question (it has so long been 
my habit to assert things—at all events very ques- 
tionable in the terms I choose for them—in mere love 
of provocation, that now in my subdued state of age 
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and infirmity I take refuge, as often as possible, in 
the Unquestionable) that great advantage might be 
gained in the geography classes of primary schools 
by a system of bright colour adapted to dissected 
maps. In the aforesaid condition of age and infirmity 
which I sometimes find it very difficult to amuse, I 
have been greatly helped by getting hold of a dis- 
sected map or two-—four, to be accurate—Europe, 
France, England, and Scotland, and find it extremely 
instructive (though I am by way of knowing as much 


By this means, also, some unchangeable facts 
about each district may at once be taught, far more 
valuable than the reticulation of roads and rails with 
which all maps are now, as a matter of course, en- 
cumbered, and with which a child at its dissected 
map period has nothing to do. Thus, generally re- 
serving purple for the primitive rock districts, scarlet 
for the volcanic, green for meadow-land, and yellow 
for corn-fields, one can still get in the warm or cold 
hues of each colour variety enough to separate dis- 





‘‘ MONT BLANC DE ST. GERVAIS.”’ 


(From a Water-Colour Drawing by John Ruskin, 1832.) 


geography as most people) to put them together out 
of chance-thrown heaps when I am good for nothing 
else. I begin, for instance, in consequence of this 
exercise, to have some notion where Wiltshire is, and 
Montgomeryshire; and where the departments of 
Haute Loire and Haute Garonne are in France, and 


‘whereabouts St. Petersburg is, in Russia. But the 


chief profit and pleasure of the business to me is 
in colouring the bits of counties for myself, to my 
own fancy, with nice creamy body-colour, which 
covers up all the names, leaves nothing but the shape 
to guess the county by (or colour when once deter- 
mined), and opens the most entertaining debates of 
which will be the prettiest grouping of colours on the 
condition of each being perfectly isolated. 


tricts politically—if not geologically distinct ; one 
can keep a dismal grey for the coal countries, a 
darker green for woodland—the forests of Sherwood 
and Arden, for instance—and then giving rich gold 
to the ecclesiastical and royal domains, and painting 
the lakes and rivers with ultramarine, the map be- 
comes a gay and pleasant bit of kaleidoscopic irides-. 
cence without any question of colour-harmonies. 
But for the sake of these, by a good composer in 
variegation, the geological facts might be ignored, 
and fixing first on /ong-confirmed political ones, as, for 
instance, on the blanche-rose colour and damask-rose 
for York and Lancaster, and the gold for Wells, 
Durham, Winchester and Canterbury, the other 
colours might be placed as their musical relations 
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required, and lessons of their harmonic nature and 
power, such as could in no other so simple method 
be enforced, made at once convincing and delightful. 

I need not say, of course, that in manuscript 
illumination and in painted glass, lessons of that 
kind are constant, and of the deepest interest ; but in 
manuscript the intricacy of design, and in glass the 
inherent quality of the material, are so great a part 
of the matter that the abstract reiations of colour 
cannot be observed in their simplicity. I intended 
in the conclusion of this letter to proceed into some 
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inquiry as to the powers of chromolithotint ; but the 
subject is completely distinet from that of colouring 
by hand, and I have been so much shaken in my 
former doubts of the capability of the process by the 
wonderful facsimiles of Turner vignettes, lately exe- 
cuted by Mr. Long, from the collection in the sub- 
terranean domain of the National Gallery, that I 
must ask permission for farther study of these results 
before venturing on any debate of their probable 
range in the future. 

Sandgate, St. Martin’s Day, 1887. 


J. Ruskin. 
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MODERN LIFE IN MODERN ART.* 





HE question is, What are the claims of modern 
life, so much of which we are told is so ugly, 
to be recorded in art, so much of which ought to be 
so beautiful ? What are its capacities in this respect ; 
what has art been accustomed to record ; what is it 
to record now if it neglects modern themes, and what 
can be the place of art in the life of the present and 
the future if it turns from the story of that: life in 
indifference and contempt ? 

A brief but famous passage in the writings of 
Coleridge is that in which he describes how, as time 
passed on, the professions fell away from the Church, 
literature from the professions, and journalism from 
literature. I make no exact analogy, but in the 
realm of art too there have been divisions, not quite 
dissimilar “fallings away.” The painter cannot arrest 
the changes that must be wrought by time, not neces- 
sarily upon work itself, but on the minds that are to 
understand it. All he can do is to adapt his art 
to the new conditions, to the new minds, and in 
doing so there is much that his art must leave 
behind. It is pretty generally conceded that it 
must leave behind what was known aforetime as 
“religious painting.” With certain notable excep- 
tions that we can count upon the fingers—“The 
Light of the World,” and “The Finding of the 
Saviour in the Temple,” are the chief of them— 
paintings that are directly, and in the accepted sense, 
religious, are not those which have impressed our 
own generation the most strongly. Is it want of 
inspiration in the painter, or want of faith in the 
spectators ; or is it rather the unwillingness of the 
contemporary mind to have continual recourse to 
themes which early masters have treated perfectly 
a thousand times? The question of faith altogether 


* Being the substance of a Lecture delivered at the Royal 
Institution, Manchester; at Nottingham Castle; at the Pavilion, 
Brighton ; at Sever Hall, Harvard ; and before the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. 


apart, the themes are hackneyed. The endless series, 
Virgin, Babe, and Saint, we may say to painters, 
“ How can you move us by adding to it? Where 
is the stir and lift that you can hope to give us by 
doing that? Or where, if you will, is the soothing 
and the calm ?” 

Well, there are two other religious pictures— 
religious in a broader sense—which have impressed 
the modern world very strongly. One of them is 
“The Angelus,” by the great Frenchman Millet ; 
the other, George Mason’s “ Evening Hymn.” But 
they are pictures which embody not definite creeds, 
but the sentiment of piety, and the sense of the 
pathos of the human lot. Can we think the appeal 
of allegorical or mythological painting may, now- 
adays, be more forcible?  Allegorical painting, I 
know, is not quite dead. Its advocates are not 
voiceless. And the great term “ Imaginative Art” 
is applied too often to denote only that art whose 
profoundest claim to imagination lies in the avoid- 
ance of fact. But the best imagination in all the 
arts is that which has been stimulated by a fact 
genuinely felt or faithfully observed. 

Of course the realms of allegory and classical 
mythology have yet something to yield. A man 
must produce after his kind, and if Mr. Burne-Jones 
betrays no sympathy with the age in which Fate has 
placed him, some of us would rather have his quaint 
grace and delicate fancy than the ineffectual realism 
of more than one of his contemporaries. Nobody 
would invite Mr. Poynter to paint “ the Sweepings of 
a Pentonville Omnibus ”—though the sweepings are 
humanity after all. We need not undervalue all 
work of classic or medieval theme—all work whose 
sustenance and motive is in the patented picturesque- 
ness of the past—because its praise is too often ac: 
companied by a contemptuous reference to the life of 
our day, by the unhappy implication that if a man 
of taste was born yesterday, he was born, like the 
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distempered hero of —— de Musset—* Trop tard, 
dans un monde trop vieux.’ 
- The favourite pursuit a generation since in Eng- 


land of what is called historical painting was only’ 


another form under which was entertained this en- 
gaging heresy—the heresy which in the work of 
Kaulbach, say, permitted a vulgarised Cupid to bend 
over a terribly material Psyche—a Psyche of the 
side-walk, a Psyche of the bier-garten. The artist’s 
work acquired dignity—so cultivated people fancied 
—if he dealt with things that had gone by. He 
was employed particularly worthily if he was em- 
ployed in representing that which he could never 
have beheld. But of this historical. painting, in 
which the archeologist counts for more than the 
artist, and there is a maximum of learning with a 
minimum of sentiment, our galleries in England 
already show less trace. America was never burdened 
with it. Our younger men, who look at life with 
freshness, esteem it but lightly. It can only be 
ignored by that severe To-morrow, which will ask 
us what it was that we had of our own in our 
art of 1887. The real historical painting of our 
time is the record of the characteristics of our life 
—its labour, its pleasure, its principal personages. 
We may find it in Mr. Whistler’s or Mr. Wyllie’s 
fascinating visions of the prosaic Thames. We may 
find it, perhaps, in Mr. Gregory’s “ Piccadilly.” We 
find it most of all in the portraiture of Mr. Watts 
and Mr. Holl, of Mr. Ouless, and of Sir John Millais. 
In the last man’s work, especially in such a portrait 
as that in which there is recorded the beauty of a 
deep nature which it hardly remained for age, for 
mere years, to exalt and refine—JI mean the grave 
saintliness and noble quietude of Cardinal Newman. 
To paint that, with the remembrance of what it 
means in the past of a life so long and influential, 
is indeed to paint history. And Sir John Millais, as 
everybody knows, paints his history—his historical 
portraiture—whether graver or lighter, whether the 
ecclesiastic, the statesman, or the accepted beauty, 
with complete and cheerful appreciation of the time. 
Whatever the past may have taught him, he lives in 
the present. His work brings us into contact only 
with the actual world, with open-air light, with the 
coming and going of the ordinary sons and daughters 
of men. His mind “motions” us to no “ removed 
spot.” I would not for a moment extol him with 
the implication of blame to such men as Leighton, 
Linton, Albert Moore. To each school its own diffi- 
culties and its own triumphs. The dominating 
knowledge of the great achievements of the past 
in art keeps a refining influence, an influence that 
makes for dignity—tends to maintain the virtue of 
style. Mr. Watts’s portraits of themselves show 
that. Yet sometimes, in the world of the imagina- 


tion, the achievements of the past become a terrible 
burden. 

And in Art, perhaps, one of the best lessons to be 
learnt from the past is this, that nearly all the great 
art of the past accepted its own time and did not 
try to get out of it. There was an art of doctrine 
for the ages of doctrine— Fra Angelico for the 
Florentines—an art which realised the perfection 
of colour and form, where colour and form were 
perfect most abundantly, in Titian’s Venice. Then 
again, in Holland in the seventeenth century, when, 
after the long struggle for independence, the Dutch 
possessed themselves in peace, we have the art that 
chronicles in its minutest incidents their life of plod- 
ding work, domestic quietness, or bourgeois revelry— 
the art of Ostade, of De Hooch, and of Jan Steen. 
Again, in France, in their great eighteenth century, 
what a line of character painters of vivacity and 
grace, from Watteau downwards, to Quentin de la 
Tour! We must not weary ourselves with instances. 
But perhaps it may be said that in the arts that 
interpret life, almost in proportion as a man is great, 
does he accept as fit material for his work the life 
of his own time. Take one or two illustrations from 
places where such illustrations seem least obviously 
to offerthemselves. Take landscape. Contemporary 
almost with the great realistic masters of the Dutch 
school—with Rembrandt and Hobbema—there rose, 
in Holland also, the art of Both and Berchem, which 
sacrificed much so that it might gain, as it did gain, 
a foreign charm of colour and light. The social 
leaders of opinion were not proof against its attrac- 
tions, and even the friend of Rembrandt, Jan Six, 
as one of many, showed himself in the later years 
of the century a convert to that brilliant but bas- 
tard art. By that time, Cuyp, who painted the 
cows in the next meadow, and Wynants, who drew 
the path that wandered along the side of the sand- 
hills, had died. Rembrandt himself was dead. Hob- 
bema, it is true, worked on with patience; but he 
worked unregarded and he died poor. The bastard 
art had its day, and it had its charm. But which 
do we regard the most—that school of spurious 
idealism, or the real Dutch school which was faith- 
ful to the inspiration of the facts which were next 
at hand? We need hardly answer. Yet no doubt 
there was much talk among the fullowers of Berchem 
about the triumph of ideal design. No doubt some 
men of academical good taste, mecting in Berchem’s 
studio, thought that the claims of Rembrandt were 
done with for ever. Vulgar art—it dealt with to- 
day’s common things! They thought they wanted 
another world than the familiar one. But what they 
really wanted was Rembrandt’s eyes. One half of 
our poets, as Bret Harte says to us so sharply—one 
half of our painters would do as well or better— 
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“ Don’t know the Muse when they chance to meet her, 
But sit in their attics and mope and sigh 
For a fainéant goddess to drop from the sky, 
While flesh and blood may be standing by, 
Quite at your service, would you but greet her!” 


But contemporary life is so ugly, a poetical 
person cannot endure it. Contemporary life ugly ! 
when natural selection has beautified the race, when 
the gymnasium has improved your figures, when your 
dressmaker comes to you from Paris, and your gowns 
fit you likea glove. It was an American woman, 
wasn’t it, who said that when she was very well 
dressed in the knowledge of that cireumstance she ex- 
perienced a consolation which it was not in the power 
of religion to bestow? Yet contemporary life is “ugly.” 
What did Turner think of the facts of everyday 
life, and of the innovations of his time? We owe to 
him “ Rain, Steam, and Speed, the Great Western 
Railway.” He painted the market-place and the 
polling-booth ; he painted the burning of the Houses 
of Parliament ; he painted the clustered mill-chimneys 
of Leeds, and in the “ Dudley,” in the England and 
Wales series, the flaming fires of the Black Country. 
Two of the most impressive drawings in his Southern 
Coast are of Margate and Brighton. In the forefront 
of the “‘ Brighton” he put the New Chain Pier— 
then lately finished; it was the very motive of the 
drawing. One of the several towers that rise into the 
sky in the background of his “‘ Margate ” belongs to 
no venerable ruin—belongs not even to the parish 
church—but is just the reservoir tower of the Margate 
New Waterworks. 

Take, not from landseape proper, but from the 
pictorial record of the architecture of cities, one other 
illustration. Perhaps of all the artists who ever lived, 
the one who was most impressed by the beauty and 
romance of an old-world town was the French etcher 
Méryon. As the best poetry of one or two modern 


minor poets—nearly all that we can nowadays hope 
may remain to us of Alexander Smith and Sydney - 


Dobell—was the immediate outcome of that eleva- 
tion of their spirits which was given to them by 
one circumstance or one emotion—by patriotism and 
the excitement of war—so, I suppose, the art of 
Méryon would never have existed but for his profound 
love of that old Paris, which, to make room for the 
new street and the new avenue, the Emperor and 
Monsieur Hausmann were carting away. Méryon is 
thé recorder of old Paris. But there is one of his 
etchings, “ La Rue des Chantres,” in which you see, 
far down the narrow lane and beyond the double line 
of towering houses, a slender spire. Méryon said the 
etching was done for the sake of that spire. It was 
the little modern spire that M. Viollet-le-Duc be- 
thought him, in his audacity, to add to the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame. 


But many of us are influenced in what we like 
and dislike in art by the associations which are 
not our own—which are an old tradition. We 
should be willing to be influenced, in part at least, 
by our own associations, and not only by those of 
our great-great-grandfathers. Do we imagine that 
the railway, which Turner brought into his art with- 
out the delay of a twelvemonth, has no associations 
for us that are worthy of record? Is all romance 
and all affection—not to speak of the interesting 
memories of urgent business and successful affairs— 
concentrated upon the ancient coach road and the 
disused coach? Does nobody we care about ever 
leave us or meet us at Paddington? What about 
the associations of the “Flying Dutchman”? and 
the “ Flying Scotchman ” that hurries to the North ? 
To speak of partings only, is nothing witnessed that 
is worth recording when the tender puts off from 
the great P. and O. steamboat that is lying in mid- 
stream, and the lady in the Newmarket and the 
crinolette goes back in the tender to the Tilbury 
and Southend Railway Pier, and her husband or her 
father waves from the great deck, and will never see 
her any more till he comes back from India? Why, 
these are things which, if we have any sympathy 
with modern life, we feel will have to be brought 
into modern art. 

But art, it may be rejoined with a measure of 
truth—when we invite painters to concern them- 
selves with these incidents—art is not only occupied 
with the dramatic moments that may make great 
situations in imaginative literature; it is occupied 
quite as much with conveying that which imagina- 
tive literature must often labour to convey at an un- 
told disadvantage, pressing the instrument of words, 
ineffectually after all, to the expression of the quiet 
charm of lovely colour and selected line. That is a 
province of painting. We are grateful to the art that 
retains and perpetuates energetic movement and beau- 
tiful gesture and (sentiment and association wholly 
apart) the play of the accomplished body : its action 
in labour and sport. The artist who goes into the 
street, into the drawing-room, or on the lawn, with- 
out the blinding and depressing burden of a tradi- 
tion that is too strong for him, sees plenty that is 
worthy of record in the outward aspects of the life of 
to-day. In recording these outward aspects that his 
draughtsmanship can seize he fulfils an appropriate 
service: he teaches the rest of us to see them—those 
of us who never rea/ly saw them till they were por- 
trayed in his art. Why, some of the most estimable 
people in London do not know a beautiful gesture 
when it is before them. They have all the moral 
virtues —are faultless ratepayers and husbands — 
but Heaven has not granted them to see the dif- 
ference between gawkiness and grace. The beauty 
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of the sky, and of the common field, and of the face 
of their friend, comes to them—waits over them, so 
to say, with its benediction, with its immense boon— 
passes them by... 

It is the struggle of artistic men to diminish 
as far as possible the number of those who have 
eyes, but they see not; ears have they, but they 
hear not. Then let artistic men—those of them 
who happen to paint — present in infinite variety 
the actions that make ordinary work interesting 
and ‘ordinary recreation beautiful. There is hardly 
a piece of labour which, if a man sets his hand to 
do it, is done without its characteristic gesture, its 
action worthy of record. From the watchmaker who 
bends over his little table in the strong light by the 
window, and, with magnifying-glass stuck firmly in 
his eye, touches somewhere with dainty tool the 
delicate machinery ;—from him and the deft guiding 
of the sewing-machine, on to the largest muscular 
effort of the blacksmith and his mate, who bring 
down regularly, turn after turn, their hammers on 
the red-hot iron that the strokes shape at the anvil— 
there is nothing that men do or women do that has 
not got its own character, its own interest, and, in the 
slang of the day, its own “ note.” 

And common recreations? As material for art, 
I admit there was not much to be said for the once 
popular croquet. And whoever mounts upon a tri- 
cycle that is going uphill—especially if he does not 
quite know how to manage it—must seek reward for 
his exertion in some other circumstance than in the 
knowledge that he constitutes an admirable’ model 
for the draughtsman of the figure, for, indeed, he 
does nothing of the kind. But when the stroke of a 
’Varsity eight takes his seat in his boat—when arms 
are pulling all together, backs a-strain, and the oars 
flashing out of the stream—one must be dull not to 
see in that a motive for beautiful design. Is there 
no theme in the stress of football? De Wint painted 
cricketers. Who is to be the historian of base-ball ? 

A famous living sculptor, to whom it was re- 
marked how very classical in feeling was a single 
male figure of his that made his reputation, or con- 
firmed it, answered that if it was, that was because 
_ he had hardly departed by a hair’s breadth from the 
living figure, his model. It was Nature he had kept 
to. “The Antique is Nature,” said Jean Dominique 
Ingres. Well, and in this case, Nature, it seems, 
was the Antique. The artists who carved the repre- 
sentation of the national games out of the marbles 
of Greece would not, we may be sure, have been 
the people to turn contemptuously from our modern 
game of tennis. Would they not, rather, have seen, 
in its constant succession of energetic action, in its 
continuous display of all the charm and interest of 
agility, a theme not much less worthy than Atalanta’s 


race or the hunting of Artemis? Mr. Du Maurier, 
Mr. Macbeth, and Mr. Herkomer will tell us whether 
the modern gymnasium has. given us figures worthy 
to be painted or fit to be passed by. 

To those who care about art, it seems of the 
highest importance that the expressions of art, in 
lesser things and graver—art in the widest sense— 
shall be in accord with the real feeling of the time. 
Art must not, to use a phrase of Emerson’s, be “a 
cynic and disconsolate preacher.” It must — like 
the prophet in high literature—“omit the negative 
propositions.” It must “nerve us with incessant 
affirmatives.” How else can it put forth any claim 
to occupy in the present and the future, as it has 
occupied in the past, a place at the very least upon 
a level with all that we term science? The art 
of the poet and of the novelist and of the critic 
—literary art—does recognise this: does recognise 
its duty of keeping in line with the tendencies of 
the age. Literary art comes to us, as in Browning, 
as in Walt Whitman, in new forms, refreshed with 
the later experiences, renewing its youth, and being 
—so to put it—an alert guide for us to-day. A 
novelist like Thomas Hardy, with his Dorsetshire 
peasants; like Clark Russell, with his stories of the 
sea—stories told by the galley fire and on the At- 
lantic in winter—gets away from the conventional 
view of things ; avoids the eternal middle-class ; does 
not attempt to settle the momentous question whether 
the Colonel will marry Gladys, having already had a 
love-passage in the conservatory with Violet. 

Well, in its due degree — dealing, of necessity, 
more with form than with ideas, though dealing in- 
directly with these, too — pictorial art must follow 
that lead. It may transmute that which seems 
vulgar and trivial into the finer forms and warmer 
colours of its ideal world. But the real world must 
be its motive. That is its one chance. It must 
not, by its exclusive glorification of an idyllic state 


we know no longer, teach us that beauty and sig- 


nificance were in the past alone. In some of its 
landscape it will dare to place the steam plough in 
the quiet field, and the tall chimney of the chemical 
works down in the marshes at the river's mouth. It 
must paint the atmosphere that rolls over our great 
cities. In its character-painting, does it not show 
already that it is not hard to be interested in the 
modern physician, in the man of business, in the 
woman of society? In its draughtsmanship of ‘the 
figure it may learn, I think, more and more to take 
heed of and to chronicle those types of force and 
flexibility and serviceable beauty which, in our ideals 
of to-day, take precedence of those old types of 
ascetic reticence and timid restraint which were the 
ideals of the childhood of art, and of the childhood 
of the world. Frepertck Wepmore. 
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THE PORTRAITS OF NAPOLEON THE FIRST. 


THE REAL 


LATELY asked a French painter, who lives in the 
part of France where Napoleon passed his school- 
days, to obtain a photograph of the statue as a school- 
boy erected at Brienne. In vain; neither at Brienne 
nor anywhere in the neighbourhood was such a pho- 
tograph to be got. This does not look as if the 


NAPOLEON. 


likeness, it would be necessary to credit the painter 
with a spirit of divination. Dreamy poetic eyes, a 
most resolute mouth, and powerful chin, the features 
are almost feminine in the delicacy of their modelling 
and their singular beauty. The restless brow and 
dissatisfied expression suggest possibilities of frightful 





BONAPARTE, LIEUTENANT D’ ARTILLERIE. 


(Painted by J. B. Greuze.) 


Napoleonic legend had much life in the north-eastern 
departments of France, or that many believers exist 
pious enough to make pilgrimages to Napoleonic 
shrines. 

If we knew where the maker of this statue, 
Louis Rochat, obtained his materials, we might solve 
the question whether the portrait of Bonaparte, Lieu- 
tenant d’artillerie (as shown above), belonging to the 
Marquis Las Casas, is really by Greuze. That Bona- 
parte should have had his portrait painted by such a 
master at so early an age seems improbable. To 
suppose, however, that the painting is apocryphal, and 
neither from Napoleon himself nor from an authentic 

504 


storms, copious tears, and grindings of the teeth. 
Disdain and even cruelty are there incipient, but also 
loftiness of purpose, breadth of mind, and unflinching 
determination. Certainly all we know of the young 
Bonaparte is in accordance with this face. 
Degraded by the stupid discipline that then pre- 
vailed in public schools, and no doubt galled by a 
sense of his father’s poverty, his school-life was 
one of reserve and isolation. The only sphere where 
he could gratify his love of domination was the 
family circle, and here his leadership was unques- 
tioned. A little priggish, he was, on the whole, 
a model brother and a model son. The portrait 
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by Greuze suggests a dreamy, romantic nature. 
No doubt this was in him, and that to no slight 
extent, but it was controlled by the most practical 
qualities. He tells us that it was not the nature of 
his mind to live in illusions; he always sought 
realities. A fine 
phrase, the value 
of which depends 
on the meaning he 
put on the words 
illusions and reali- 
ties. This ming- 
ling of the prac- 
tical and the ro- 
mantic is seen at 
every turn in his 
life. His ends were 
as solid and selfish 
as those of any 
tradesman, but his 
methods were often 
romantic in the 
highest degree. To 
advance _ himself 
and his family was 
the one great ob- 
ject of his life, 
but he did it in 
ways that inter- 
ested every poetic 
temperament in 
Europe. 

His first stroke 
at the gate of For- 
tune was a coup 
d’état he success- 
fully effected in 
Ajaccio, soon after-he was twenty-one. He shortly 
after tried to gain possession of Ajaccio under cover 
of a tumult; but this time the stroke failed, and the 
young adventurer had to fly from Corsica. 

These facts are important, because they show 
that the great Revolution, in the midst of which 
Napoleon Bonaparte was now plunged, did not make 
him the lawless domineering nature he was, but only 
afforded him peculiar opportunities for displaying 
these qualities on a grand scale. Napoleon allied 
himself with the Terrorists, chiefly perhaps because 
it was his interest to do so; but also, no doubt, 
because he liked the despotic nature of their ideas 
and proceedings. This connection, however, nearly 
brought his career to a premature end, and for 
sorme days the guillotine was waiting his arrival in 
Payis. For a time he was under a cloud ; but the 
Th>rmidorian Barras afforded him an opportunity 
of showing his genius in Paris, and on the 13 Ven- 
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BONAPARTE, FIRST CONSUL. 
(Painted by J. Guérin.) 


ART. 


démiaire (October 5, 1795) Bonaparte mowed down 
the insurgent populace of Paris with grape-shot. 
In the following March he married a woman of 
society, Mme. de Beauharnais, and was appointed 
to the command of the army in Italy. 

What an army 
and whata general! 
The soldiers all on 
fire with the new 
wine of the Revo- 
lution, the general 
for the first time in 
‘a position worthy 
his incomparable 
military genius. 
Bonaparte’saustere 
morals excited ad- 
miration ; he was 
so consumed in the 
work of develop- 
ing his extraordi- 
nary individuality 
that he was indif- 
ferent to love or 
money. Forthefew 
who sought these 
things _ greedily, 
for the men who 
threw away their 
lives with enthusi- 
astic disinterested- 
ness, he had little 
sympathy. Lead- 
ing his army from 
victory to victory, 
he lived alone, 
spoke little, and 
was all fire and motion. In the portraits painted 
of him at this period as General of the Revolu- 
tionary Army, and, a little later on, as First Consul, 
this inward consumption is depicted to a degree 
unequalled in human portraiture. Saving the bril- 
liant eyes, the powerful muscles round the mouth, 
and the strong cartilage of the nose, the head is 
little more than a skull. This is seen in Appiani’s 
wedge-shaped faces, and, in fact, in every portrait 
of the time; in those by Gros, Guérin, Bouilly, 
Fragonnard, in all except in David, and that 
painter, once so faithful, we cannot trust. His 
portrait, or rather sketch (p. 84), never finished, 
is a splendid fragment of the Napoleonic legend. 
We can only trust it for the general character of the 
physiognomy. This was what his employer wished ; 
and this, as the most able of portrait-painters, David 
would undoubtedly succeed in giving. Bonaparte 
seems to be looking out on some powerful enemy, 












































THE PORTRAITS OF NAPOLEON 


and his mouth and eyes express contempt and reso- 
lution ; standing up, one against the whole race, he 
seems to say: “I am aman apart, above all human 
law. I will crush you all, and make you take the 
law from me.” 

But of all the portraits I have seen the one that 
seems to recall the Bonaparte of Italy and Egypt, 
of the 13th Vendémiaire and the 18th Brumaire, of the 
sleepless conqueror of one Austrian host after another, 
of the Attila of Venice, of the merciless destroyer of 
the Mamelukes, of the man who dared to sweep the 
streets of Paris with his cannon—that by ‘Guérin 
(1798) seems the best (see opposite page). In addi- 
tion to the great round brain-pan, the cavernous eyes, 
and the protruding upper lip, common to all his por- 
traits, there is an impatience expressed in every line 
which was the characteristic of his first campaign in 
Italy, where he fell, to use a figure of the Apocalypse, 
like a great star burning as a torch. And even still 
more is mercilessness depicted in every line of his 
handsome face. Men even in those days called 
him ‘“ Robespierre on horseback ;” 
but this portrait is a much grander 
head than any to be found among 
the Terrorists. It is a revival of the 
Italian despot of the Renascence, 
the man capable of any work, good 
or bad, which will conduce to the 
gratification of its lust of domina- 
tion. The snaky locks complete the 
terrible character of this portrait— 
a veritable head of Medusa. 

The Isabey portrait has been re- 
peated by T. Phillips, R.A. (1802), 
with the statement that it was from 
life. Phillips certainly never saw 
Bonaparte, for another of his por- 
traits is the most curiously unlike of 
any to which the name of Napoleon 
Bonaparte is attached. English art 
when serious seems to have been 
less successful and even less flatter- 
ing in conveying the idea of Bona- 
parte than the caricaturists’. There 
is a mezzotint by Dawe after Bonne- 
val, in which Bonaparte is repre- 
sented as a weakly, benevolent civi- 
lian, with a most hypocritical look, 
holding in his hands a roll en- 
titled ‘ Preliminaries of Peace.” 
Wretchedly unlike as a_ portrait, 
this mezzotint conveys a real but 
most disagreeable side of Napoleon’s 
character, his willingness to pose as 
a philanthropist, which, indeed, was 
his accepted attitude at this time. 





NAPOLEON IN THE GARDEN AT LONGWOOD. 
(Character Drawing.) 
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The portraits painted of Napoleon about the 
period of his Coronation bear all the impress of un- 
trustworthiness, and should be relegated, like this 
last Pecksniffian portrait, to the realm of the mythic. 
We must never forget that we have to do with a 
man who was by nature and design a consummate 
actor. Alexander I. of Russia, who had watched hiin 
closely during several days, said that even his out- 
breaks of passion were calculated. Savary, who was 
his faithful instrument in the murder of the Due 
d’Enghien, has told the world that when he went 
to report the trial and execution of that unfortunate 
young man, Napoleon pretended the greatest sur- 
prise. Fixing his lynx eyes on me,” he said, 
«There is something incomprehensible in this.’ ” 
Napoleon was not posing to Savary, but to history. 
To his stepson, Eugéne Beauharnais, whom he had 
made Viceroy of Italy, he wrote: “‘ When you have 
spoken from your heart and without necessity, say 
to yourself that you have committed a fault into 
which you will never fall again.” The Coronation . 
taxed all the resources of the dra- 
matic art, but the result was absurd. 
Nothing was to be left out that 
could impose; all the magnificence 
of all .the styles from Charlemagne 
to the Directory was put in requi- 
sition. The wardrobes of the Middle 
Ages, of the Renascence, and of the 
nineteenth century were rifled to 
daze and bamboozle a world which 
the chief actor must have thought 
to contain “mostly fools.” How- 
ever, wrote the Archbishop of Ma- 
lines, “if a single laugh had given 
the signal, it would have been all 
over with the gravity of this august 
assembly ; Charlemagne and his pa- 
ladins would have dispersed amidst 
shouts of laughter.” David the 
Terrorist considered himself fortu- 
nate in having the commission to 
eternise on canvas this august farce. 
His pictures are at Versailles. 

Now we understand the academic 
faces drawn at this time. In the 
one after Longhi, the type of all, the 
victor of Marengo, the slaughterer 
of Paris mobs and Arab peasants, 
the astute statesman who bullied and 
crushed the Venetian Republic, is 
represented as a handsome, intellec- 
tual youth, whose mild, thoughtful, 
dreamy eye suggests much consump- 
tion of the midnight oil in profound 
study for the welfare of the people. 
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“It'is difficult to trace the passage between the 
lean and gaunt Bonaparte and the obese Napoleon, 
but the Coronation, with its ideal portraits, is a date 
which distinctly separates the two. After that event 
a fixed type begins to prevail, the type that has 
become conventional, and is most perfectly depicted 
in the well-known Delaroche (1838), where, with his 














First Consul (Salon, 1805, and now in the Hatel 
de Ville, Liége), also painted Napoleon as Emperor 
seated on his throne (Salon, 1806). This portrait 
(now in the library of the “ Invalides ” at Paris) was 
exhibited in London at the International Exhibition 
of 1862. 

The portrait at this period that seems the most 








BONAPARTE, FIRST CONSUL. 


(Draten by L. David.) 


hand on his back, which is turned towards the spec- 
tator, he looks round so as to show his full oval face. 
David’s “ Napoleon I.” is of this type, and evidently 
made for a public and a posterity who had never 
seen the original. The Emperor smiles in the most 
engaging manner. It is the man of whom Béranger 
dreamt in the line— 


“Son sourire était bien doux.”’ 


Ingres, a pupil of David, who had painted the 


reliable is by Guérin, who so faithfully depicted 
Bonaparte as First Consul. The features are the 
same, but the face, though full of intellect and de- 
cision, has become thoroughly commonplace. The 
famous lock in the centre of the forehead gives pecu- 
liarity, but the brows appear weighted with lead ; 
the sockets of the eyes are not so cavernous as they 
once were, but there is an unhealthy look in the 
dark colour of the eyelids ; the nose and mouth have 
lost grandeur by the increasing size and puffiness 
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of the shaven cheeks. Still, the face is handsome, 
imposing, and must, wherever it appeared, have 
outdone all others in interest. A portrait made 
by an American in Napoleon’s suite for Joel Bar- 
low, the United States Ambassador, shortly before 
the Russian campaign, shows the visage widening 
out and growing less refined. The features, how- 
ever, cannot altogether lose their beautiful model- 
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chief part of the public collections referring. to 
Napoleonic times. 

When Napoleon appeared again in France after 
his return from Elba, Carnot was surprised at the 
change. The man of indomitable will and rapid 
action, once so chary of his words, did little but 
talk and ask opinions ; and he, who formerly could 
wake and sleep at pleasure, now seemed positively 





NAPOLEON ON THE GANGWAY OF THE ‘‘ BELLEROPHON.”’ 


(Painted by C. E. Eastlake.) 


ling, while the determination evinced by the powerful 
jaw is strong as ever. 

The decline in intellectual beauty is seen most 
vividly in a portrait painted by Robert Le Févre 
or Le Febvre, belonging to the Prince de Wagram. 
The Emperor has the look of a mere stuffed figure, 
and seems entirely absorbed in admiring his finely- 
formed hands. Two of Le Febvre’s portraits are 
at Versailles: “ Bonaparte, General-in-Chief of the 
Army ‘of Italy;” “Napoleon, Emperor.” This 
gloomy, deserted pile of buildings, with the Presi- 
dential dwelling-house at the Elysée, contains the 


sleepy. This is the characteristic of a portrait by 
Pagnest, belonging to M. Rothan. The dreamy eyes 
seem hardly able to keep themselves open, the face 
is a marble mask smiling regretfully. The soul is 
evaporating, and Napoleon wears a worn and vapid 
look, which, it is evident, was growing upon him. 
Even at Waterloo, it is said, in some of the most ter- 
rible and critical moments, hecould scarcely keep awake. 

The above portrait, by C. E. Eastlake, represent- 
ing Napoleon on the gangway of the Bellerophon, 
gives a most interesting idea of his figure. But 
the face is vacuous, and does not even contain the 
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dreaminess of the Pagnest just described. He who 
in his glory had attempted to make art his slave, 
now in his ruin became her sport. The English 
officers who had to guard Napoleon at St. Helena 
sometimes whiled away their time by sketching his 
likeness. One water-colour sketch at the British 
Museum represents him on his voyage; he has the 
meaningless, strangely youthful look of his later 
portraits, but he looks moodily down at the boards 
with that placid smile which had evidently become 
a fixed expression. Other full-lengths represent 
him as he appeared walking in the garden at Long- 
wood (p. 83), or on the island. These sketches are 
not caricatures; at the utmost they are character- 
drawings; the artists probably intending to give 
nothing but faithful representations of what they 
saw. However, it is clear that for the poetry of 
his legend Napoleon was well out of sight. 

His favourite attitude, whether in military or 
civil costume, was to walk about with his hands in 
his pockets. When arrayed in a broad-brimmed -hat, 
a collarless tail-coat and short trousers, he might have 
passed for one of those bugbears who at that very 
period so trouble the vision of William Cobbett—the 
Quaker stock-jobber. And although this character 
may seem the most opposite possible from that of 
Napoleon, it was not so, if we recognise that Napo- 
leon, far from being what he vainly affirmed—a 
person apart—was, in reality, the representative man 


of the century, and that of its worst and most 
striking side. Never was there a man who more 
thoroughly believed that success sanctifies the means, 
the sole test of what is right; no greater master 
in the art of lying; none who ever relied more on 
the stupefaction created by audacity, on the readiness 
with which men give way to the terrorist. With 
all his contempt for illusions, he was in reality a 
gambler—a gambler who played not only with the 
fortunes but with the lives of men. ‘A man like 
me,” he said to Metternich, flinging his hat into 
a corner of the room, “troubles himself little about 
the lives of a million men.” 

Napoleon had a brilliant and well-balanced intel- 
lect, and enjoyed the most magnificent opportunities 
ever offered to mortal man, but his character was essen- 
tially bourgeois, even in its. few virtues. This has 
been repeated thousands of times, but few recognise 
the fact, because the accidents of Napoleon’s career 
were so dazzling that the real man was for a time lost 
in the blaze of his victories, and took fantastic pro- 
portions. But final and irretrievable failure is a bad 
light in which to appear before a long-deluded world. 
The danger now is that he will not have common 
justice, but be treated as an outlaw from humanity. 
Nothing will better prove how much the nineteenth 
century is infected with his spirit. ‘ Succeed ;” 
Napoleon often said: “I judge a man only by 
results.” , Ricnarp HEartu. 
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THE “C@DIPUS TYRANNUS” AT CAMBRIDGE—AND ATHENS. 


—~1o——_ 


HE University of Cambridge has for many 
generations been a kindly patron of the 
drama. Even in the seventeenth century it was 
a usual practice to perform comedies in the college 
halls, and in these productions the utmost licence 
was allowed. On one occasion, we are told, the 
undergraduates, thinking that they had been in- 
jured by the townspeople, retaliated on the offenders 
by inviting them to witness the performance of a 
drama called “Club Law,” in which the manners, 
dress, and even gait of well-known inhabitants of 
Cambridge were so closely mimicked, that the towns- 
people, “riveted in with scholars on all sides,” could 
searcely make up their minds whether they were 
really among the audience or were themselves walk- 
ing the stage! This practice lasted until the middle 
of the eighteenth century; the last play given in 
any college hall being Kit Smart’s “A Trip to 
Cambridge ; or, the Grateful Fair,” which was per- 
formed in Pembroke Hall in 1747. At the latter 
end of the eighteenth century (the period of the 


suppression of the undergraduate) dramatic energy — 


flagged considerably. It is true that Shakespeare’s 
plays were occasionally performed at the Sturbridge 
theatre, and were attended by a certain set of dons 
who afterwards invariably retired to make merry in 
the master’s parlour at Emmanuel; but, for a time 
at least, mathematics and dulness drove the amateur 
actor out of Cambridge. However, Mr. Burnand’s 
celebrated interview with the Vice-Chancellor (of 
which such a graphic account is given in- the 
“ Records of the A.D.C.”) inaugurated a fresh era 
of dramatic enthusiasm, and a long series of bur- 
lesques and comedies were performed by members of 
the University. In 188] an extraordinary revolu- 
tion in taste took place. In that year the “ Ajax ” 
of Sophocles was admirably given, and ever since 
the Greek drama has been a very formidable rival 
to Tom Taylor and Sheridan. At the same time, 
it must be admitted that the triumph of Aristo- 
phanes and Sophocles has, in a great measure, been 
due to fashion, music, and the artistic correctness 
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—as regards both costume and scenic effect—with 
which their plays have been placed upon the stage. 
This year thé Greek Play Committee have pro- 
duced, with more than wonted care and splendour, 
the “ Cdipus Tyrannus ” of Sophocles. Their choice 
has been in all respects fortunate, for not only is 
“ King Cidipus,” in the modern sense, the most in- 
tensely dramatic work which has come down to us 
from ancient times, but it affords ample opportuni- 
ties for picturesqueness of costume and effect. The 
strong hold which it still has upon the world as a 
drama is attested, not only by the memorable per- 
formance at Harvard in 1881, but by the fact that 
it is even to-day in the répertoire of the Comédie 
Frangaise, and has quite recently been performed in 
the Burgtheater at Vienna. Of its artistic signi- 
ficance we wish to say something in the present 
paper. In the production of a Greek play either 
of two methods might be followed. An attempt 
might be made (though as yet, perhaps fortunately, 
it never has been) to produce the play exactly as it 
was set before an Athenian audience in the fifth 
century B.c.; or it is possible, as was the case with 
the present performance, to so far modify it as re- 
gards costume and action as to bring it into harmony 
with modern ideas. For, to be quite candid, if an 
Athenian who had witnessed the performance of the 
“(Edipus Tyrannus” at the festival of Dionysus, 
more than two thousand years ago, could, in ghostly 
guise, have been present at the Cambridge theatre 
on the 22nd of November, it would have been 
either unintelligible to him or else very shocking. 
Instead of a theatre built up on the slope of a 
hill, with no roof but the blue canopy of heaven, 
he would find a narrow, confined building ablaze 
with footlights; the language, in the pronunciation 
of Englishmen, he would scarcely understand ; the 
splendour of the costumes, though he would recognise 
them as those worn by the men and women of his 
own day, would clash with his ideas of theatrical 
tradition ; and the realism of the acting would be 
entirely repugnant to his sense of the dignity and 
restraint of tragedy. And yet in every respect, ex- 
cept in the matter of pronunciation, in which English 
people are lamentably conservative and perverse, 
the interest of a Greek play is heightened by 
modern treatment. A sort of hieratic restraint 
limited the scope of the drama at Athens. The 
actor, whether taking the part of man or woman, 
wore a conventional costume, consisting of a long- 
sleeved chiton and a cumbersome himation, which 
was supposed to represent the dress of Homer’s 
heroes; his face was covered with a huge mask, 
the parted lips of which were intended to suggest 
pathos, but which rendered the play of -facial ex- 
pression impossible ; he was padded all over to make 


him look imposing; and, worst of all, he had huge 
heels, on which it was so difficult to walk that the 
support of a staff was almost necessary. In such a 
garb it was clearly impossible for him to “act,” in 
the modern sense of the word, at all; nor, indeed, 
was he specially trained to do so. In earliest times 
the playwright was also the actor, who only played a 
second part to the chorus. Sophocles himself is said 
on two occasions to have acted in his own plays, 
playing in the “Thamyris” the title-rdle, and 
actually singing a song to his own accompaniment 
on the lyre. The back scene in the Athenian theatre © 
was entirely traditional, and, as a rule, represented a 
palace with three doors, while the stage was ten or 
twelve feet above the orchestra, and the actors had 
to stand quite in the front to ke seen by the audience. 
The chorus took up their position on the thymele (a 
platform midway between the orchestra and the 
stage proper), and mounted on to the stage by steps. 
Of stage grouping there was none at all; in fact, 
effect was entirely subservient to a kind of tradi- 
tional dignity of pose and demeanour, which, to an 
audience of to-day, would only be tiresome. Those, 
then, who are responsible for the Cambridge Greek 
play have done very wisely in throwing over the 
strict rules of Attic tragedy, and in doing all in 
their power consistent with the simplicity which is 
obviously necessary to render the “C&dipus Tyran- 
nus” an artistic spectacle as well as the recital of a — 
thrilling story. The costumes and accessories of the 
play belonged in date to Sophocles’ own time, and the 
infinite variety of fold and hue in the draperies gave 
a charm to the representation which is beyond praise. 

The whole action of the play passes in an open 
space in front of the palace of Cidipus at Thebes. 
The back-scene (the work of the artist Mr. John 
O’Connor) represents the royal palace, from the 
central doorway of which C&dipus makes his entry 
on the stage. When the curtain is lifted the sup- 
pliants, some draped in white and carrying olive 
branches wreathed with wool, are discovered sitting 
on the steps of the altar of the household gods. 
Suddenly the door is thrown open, and the king, 
dressed in a silk chiton and a brilliant himation of 
royal red, comes upon the stage with his guards. 
This entry presents the first tableau in the drama, 
and the contrast of the richly-coloured robes of 
(Edipus and the white garb of the suppliants is as 
striking as it is artistic. The first appearance of the 
chorus, too, is very impressive. As the old men of 
Thebes file on to the stage, leaning on their staves, 
we might well believe that a portion of the Parthe- 
non frieze was passing before our eyes. When, how- 
ever, they begin to chant their ode, and, at the same 
time, to sway their bodies to and fro in the move- 
ments of their solemn dance, their picturesqueness 
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in some measure decreases, for-they scarcely have 
the instinct of rhythmic motion, and are through- 
out better when in repose. As the play proceeds 
and the situations grow stronger, we have presented 
to us a series of intensely tragic pictures. The scene 
in which the blind seer Teiresias charges the proud 
and angry king with, being himself the “accursed 
defiler of his land,” followed by the angry bicker- 
ing of CEdipus and Creon, thrilled the most callous 
spectator, and the arrival of Jocasta, attended by 
her maidens, was felt as a relief. The queen, grace- 
‘ fully dressed in a long chiton, which fell in a mass of 
beautiful folds over the girdle, and with, over it, a 


dipléis of thin breezy texture, looked and acted her 


part with admirable dignity. 

The third act, in which Cdipus is proved, by an 
unbroken chain of evidence, to have not only mur- 
dered his father, but to have entered unwittingly 
into unholy wedlock with his mother, is terrible in 
its intensity ; and Jocasta’s final exit to find relief 
from her shame in death is, dramatically speaking, 
the tragic moment of the play. It is at such points 
as this that we recognise the wonderful adaptability 





of Greek draperies to the expression of emotion. 
The himation, with its ample and untrammelled 
folds, can fall in a. thousand different ways, and 
correspond to every movement and gesture of the 
actor’s figure. The experience of years, too, has 
made the task of draping and wearing classical gar- 
ments an easy one, and the effect produced by the 
costumes worn in the “ Cdipus Tyrannus ” amply 
justifies the departure from the tradition of Greek 
tragedy, to which we have already called attention. 
We must not forget to mention the embroidered 
borders surrounding the himatia, which were all 
copied-from classical monuments. Throughout the 
performance the greatest attention was paid to stage 
grouping; and the final seene—in which Cdipus, the 
accursed of Apollo, blinded by his own hands, stands 
with his children by his side—presented a picture of 


true pathos, not Greek in sentiment, but universal. 


Nor was the effect of this scene spoilt by the final 
reflection of the Chorus on the fate of the mighty 
CEdipus :—‘‘ We must call no one happy who. is of 
mortal race until he hath crossed life’s border, free 
from pain.” Cuartes WHIBLEY. 
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“LOUIS PASTEUR.” 


By Pavut Dvsois. 


ERO-WORSHIP, ever more rampant in France 
than elsewhere, assumes its most amiable, as 
well as in some respects its most embarrassing, aspect 
when it gently betakes itself to sacrifice before the 
altar of Art. There may occasionally be observed 
amongst ourselves the same phenomenon, though in a 
somewhat milder form ; as, for example, in the case of 
General Gordon. We are told that some score of busts 
alone, not reckoning quite a number of oil portraits of 
“the last hero of .Christendom,” were submitted last 
March for the approval of the President and Council 
of the Royal Academy, which approval they most 
of them happily failed to obtain. This year at the 
Salon General Boulanger was the god of the hour ; 
but in the previous exhibition Professor Pasteur, 
almost monopolising public attention at the moment, 
received the homage of the Quartier Latin in par- 
ticular, and of the artistic community in general. 
Only a fraction of these tributes, it was said, suc- 
ceeded in finding their way into the exhibition gal- 
leries, but among them were two striking works: 
“M. Pasteur in his Laboratory,” by Edelfelt ; and 
“‘M. Pasteur and his Daughter,” by Bonnat. 

To our mind M. Paul Dubois has produced a 
more remarkable work than either of those two in the 
portrait-bust which we engrave on the opposite page. 
This may, indeed, be considered the truest likeness of 


the great scientist that has proceeded either from the 


brush or from the modelling-tool. The whole head is 
masterfully treated. The modelling of the face, too, 
being finely executed, with great breadth, and with 
apparently absolute facility of handling, while the 


. character, the very occupation of the man, are set upon 


the countenance—a power and quality in which, 
almost alone amongst our artists, Mr. Watts excels— 
the wet clay becomes living flesh. In point of fact 
it is one of the most successful productions of a most 
successful craftsman, equally eminent in the sister- 
arts of painting and sculpture, and whose list of 
achievements is exceptionally long. As a painter M. 
Dubois gained a medal of the first class in 1876, and 
another two years later in the same class at the 
Universal Exhibition; while as a sculptor he carried 
off medals of the second class in 1863 and 1867, and 
medals of honour in 1865, 1876, and 1878—being 
created Chevalier of the Legion of Honour in 1867, 
Officer in 1874, and a Member of the Institute in 
1876. 

At a time when sculptural talent in England (un+ 
precedented in its extent) is busy forming the public 
taste and preparing it, as we believe, for the accept- 
ance and appreciation of truly great work in this 
branch of art, a double interest attaches to fine ex- 
amples such as this. M. H. S. 
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GERARD TERBURG.* 


OLLAND, with a climate ranging between 
humid and severe, with scenery which, though 

not without a certain picturesqueness of its own, is 
neither romantic nor impressive, with a people burly 
in form and bulky in dress, produced nevertheless, 
during a certain period, a group of painters whose 
works have raised the reputation of their country to 








birth alike to Raphael and to Dante; and Spain has 
the dual glory of Velasquez and Cervantes for all 
time encircling her. If Holland can claim no name 
in literature which is “not for an age but. for all 
time,” the bare enumeration of some of the painters 
who were born, lived, and worked within her re- 
stricted boundaries during the seventeenth century 














PORTRAIT OF A MAN. 


(From the Picture by Terburg, in the San Donato Collection.) 


a level with that of Italy and of Spain, and have 
made: it a shrine to which all devotees of art most 
willingly make pilgrimage. 

Holland is also unique in the respect that it is 
in the art of painting alone that she has become 
thus distinguished among nations. Ancient Greece 
produced an Apelles and also a Homer; Italy gave 

* “Gérard ‘Terburg,” par Emile Michel. “ Les Artistes 


Célébres.”’ (Paris: J. Rouam; London; Gilbert Wood and Co. 
1887.) 


forms a most noble roll of worthies: Ferdinand Bol, 
Frank Hals, and Van der Helst; De Hooghe, 
Berghem, Cuyp, and Ruysdael ; Gerard Dow, Nicholas 
Maas, Metzer, Ostade, and Wouvermann ; Van der 
Meer de Delft, Paul Potter, Terburg,VJan Steen, and 
Rembrandt. 

Choosing subjects neither very high in aim nor 
involved in composition, the Dutch painters have 
proved that perfect execution can ennoble and 
dignify the simplest material, and from it evolve 
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a masterpiece of art. Jan Steen, in a picture in 
the Van der Hoof Museum in Amsterdam, shows 
us a drunken woman lying athwart a bench, but 
painted so superbly that it is regarded by all 
painters with a veneration not always accorded 
to the Madonnas of Murillo. Emanuel de Witt 
in a picture of a fish-market, and Van der Meer de 
Delft in the simple subject of a woman pouring out 
milk from one vessel into another, prove themselves, 
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by auction, the greater part being acquired by the 
“ Société Rembrandt,” and consequently remaining 
in the country. It was on this occasion that, 


previous to the sale, M. Emile Michel was afforded 
every facility for the study of the precious trouvazlle, 
and authority given him to make facsimiles of the 
drawings which accompany the present biography. 
The family name was undoubtedly Ter Borch; so is it 
written in all the documents, so is it signed by the 







WINTER SPORTS (JANUARY, 1634), 


(Facsimile of a Drawing by Terburg.) 


as regards quality of colour, the equals of the great 
masters of the Venetian school. ‘Till recently by 
their works alone we have known these Dutch 
painters. | 

Diligent research has lately been made to verify 
dates and to ascertain facts concerning them, but it 
is extremely rare that effort is rewarded by such an 
interesting discovery as that recently made regarding 
Gerard Terburg and his family, the story of which 
is so admirably told in the book of M. Emile Michel. 


As early as 1833, Smith in his “ Catalogue’ 


Raisonné ” stated that he had been told that. there 
_were still in the possession of the descendants of 
Terburg numerous drawings made by him in Italy. 
No one seems to have thought of following up this 
clue, till in 1882 M. Bredius was put into com- 
munication with M. Zebinden (a descendant of 
Terburg), who offered him the opportunity of, ex- 
amining all the papers which remained in the 
possession of the family. The opportunity was 
eagerly embraced, and the result was the discovery 
of a mass of treasure scarcely hoped for, consisting 
of a perfect pile of albums, drawings, and docu- 
ments of every kind. The whole collection was, 


in the spring of 1886, sent to Amsterdam, and sold 


painter himself on all his pictures; but long usage 
has made familiar the sight and sound of the name 
of Terburg, and though it may be desirable to revert 
to the true name, the universal adoption of it must 
be a slow and gradual process. 

The father of Gerard was born at Zwolle in 
1584, and was a man of talent and educated tastes. 


' For eight years (from 1602 to 1610) he was absent 


from Holland, travelling in Germany, Italy, and 
France, studying the languages, filling his note- 
books with sketches, and after having led a gay and 
roving life for these years, returned to his natal 
town of Zwolle, and very soon after (in 1613) 
married Anna Byskens. In spite of his strong 
artistic tastes, he thought it prudent to succeed his 
father in the post of Receiver of Customs, which he 
in turn transmitted, a year before his death, to his 
son Hermann. This post, however, left him suffi- 
cient leisure to practise the arts which he loved, and 
to the end of his days he continued to paint, to 
engrave, and to write. 

One of the most interesting portions of the book is 
that which tells the story of Moses and Gesina, two 
children of Terburg, the elder by his third wife. Both 
were equally amiable and gifted, and an affection, 
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touching in the extreme, seems to have bound them 
together. Almost the only sad note in the story 
of this family is the death of Moses Ter Borch. 
Fired by patriotic influence, he sought and obtained 
an appointment in the Dutch navy. On parting 
with his relatives he was filled with vague and 
dismal presentiments, to be only too soon fulfilled. 
Scarcely entered on his new duties, he was killed in 
an engagement off Harwich on the 12th July, 1667. 

Gesina lived till 1690, leaving by will her albums, 
drawings, and portraits to her sister Catherine, to be 
kept as heirlooms in the family, and to this we pro- 
bably owe their careful preservation for two hundred 
years. 

Interesting to a degree, as giving a picture of 
family life in Holland at this epoch, these note- 
books and documents become of true historical value 
when they touch on the life and works of the most 
gifted member of this gifted family, Gerard Terburg. 

Gerard was the eldest son, and was born at 
Zwolle in 1617. To these papers we owe even 
the verification of this date (in a catalogue of 
the Museum at the Hague the date of his birth 
is given at 1608), and the importance of this ques- 
tion is considerable, as the first drawings are dated 
1625 and 1626, and now give proof of his precocity 
and the early development of his talent. 

The pride and satisfaction of the father in the 
early attempts of his clever boy are evinced by the 
note on one of them: “ My Gerard made this draw- 
ing from nature at Zwolle, the 24th April, 1626.” 
Encouraged and directed by his father, he continued 
to sketch and draw from the life and scenes around 
him with rapid and manifest improvement, and about 





OUR FAMILY PARTY (1628). 
(Facsimile of a Drawing by Terburg.) 


the year 1633 entered the studio of Pieter Molyn 
at Harlem. The increased power and knowledge 
of composition shown in “ Winter Sports (January, 
1634)” proved that he had fallen into good hands. 


In 1635 he left Holland and settled in London. 
The letter written by his father in July of that year 
is so delightful in its expression of simple kindliness 
of feeling, and in its quaint medley of advice to his 





(Facsimile of the Portrait Sketch by Terburg.) 


son regarding his progress in art and the care of his 
wardrobe, that it is a matter of regret it should be 
the only one preserved. On the wrapper in which it 
was found is written: “These are the letters my 
son Gerard received from me in England.” Unfor- 
tunately the others have disappeared. Information 
as to the duration of his stay and the amount of 
success he achieved when in England is wanting. 

He seems, about this time, to have gone further 
afield than England, and to have visited Italy, 
France, and Spain. While subjects from soldier- 
life seem now to have become his favourites, he 
was adding to his reputation by these exquisite 
portraits, small in size but great in excellence, and 
which seem to have been in ever-increasing demand. 

This growing reputation as a portrait-painter is 
probably sufficient explanation of his decision to settle 
at Munster, where he lived for three years. Crowded 
as it was by a mass of ambassadors, diplomatists, 
dignitaries of the Church, and lawyers, gathered to- 


gether from the different Courts of Europe to discuss 


the intricate question involved in the treaty of peace, 
Munster, at this time, offered the opportunity of 
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busy employment to a painter of talent. Besides the 
many single portraits, the great outcome of Terburg’s 
residence here was the production of “The Peace of 
Munster,” the most important of his works, and that 
which has contributed most to his renown. Not 
executed to commission, the picture remained unsold 
during Terburg’s lifetime, and was in the posses- 
sion of one of his descendants in December, 1721. 
After passing into the hands of Talleyrand, and then 
of the Duchesse de Berry, it was bought for the 
Demidoff Gallery.. At the sale of that collection it 
was bought by the Marquis of Hertford, and, after 
his death, was generously presented to the National 
Gallery of London by Sir Richard Wallace, his heir. 

Another result of his residence in Munster was 
his visit to Spain, at the instance of the Spanish 
ambassador. The artist was received with great 
favour by the king, whose portrait he painted 
several times, and by whom he was decorated and 
rewarded. As a man whom the king delighted to 
honour, Terburg was naturally received into the 
highest society in Spain, and the story goes that, 
in consequence of some indiscretion, some aventure 
galante, he was forced suddenly to flee the country 
to avoid the results that might have ensued. The 
ladies of Madrid have much to answer for both 
before and since the time of Terburg. 

No trace has been found of the portraits which 
Terburg painted of Philip IV., or of the members 
of his Court. The probability is that they were 
lost’ in the destruction by fire of the Palace of the 
Aleazar, at Madrid, in the middle of last century. 

After this somewhat wandering life, Terburg 
returned to his own country, and soon after, in 
1654, married Gertrude Matthysen at Deventer, and 
took up his residence in that town. This event 
marks “a parting of the ways” in Terburg’s life 
—a life to become hereafter calm, restful, yet full 
of work. By right of his birth, position, and re- 
putation, he moved in the best circles of the town. 
He seemed marked out, -so to say, to become the 
appointed painter of well-to-do society in Holland, 
and he found around him the models and the sub- 
jects that thenceforth he delighted to paint. 

That society had, since his youth, undergone a 
gradual but complete transformation. From being 
bluff and warlike, it had become peaceful, polished, 
commercial. This had affected not only the manners 
but the dress of the people ; and even in the execu- 
tion of the painters one can trace something of 
bravura and military dash in the work of Frank 
Hals and many others, giving way in Terburg’s 
later period to a style more calm, more studied, and 
more complete, and consequently more in harmony 
with the altered condition of things. 

Little by little, the swaggering troopers disap- 


appeared from the scene, and their place is taken by 
the family of the rich citizen. The interiors and 
surroundings denote increased wealth and luxury. 
The table is covered with a rare Eastern fabric, the 
chimneypiece is high, stately, and of marble; the 
lady, so often repeated in Terburg’s pictures, is clad 
in white satin robe, embroidered with gold. She 
adorns herself, writes, works with nimble fingers, 
or daintily touches the strings of her lute. Some- 
times she reads a letter while the messenger awaits 
the reply, or she has for companion a youth who 
joins in a duet or shares with her the tempting 
repast of fruit. 

These simple subjects Terburg treated with a 
consummate skill, and with a perfection of touch and 
modelling rarely equalled. Nor had he to wait for 
the tardy recognition by posterity of these quali- 
ties, as ample proof of their appreciation by his 
contemporaries is afforded by the frequent instances 
in which he has repeated, with but slight variation, 
many of his pictures. The most notable example of 
this is, perhaps, the charming “ Remontrance pater- 
nelle,” repetitions of which are known to exist in 
several public and private collections. 

From time to time Terburg proved himself capable 
of going beyond this somewhat restricted sphere of 
scale and subject. ‘The Peace of Munster” has 
already been referred to, and in 1669 he painted a 
half-length, life-size figure of a fisherman filling a | 
basket with fish, with a vigour and breadth of style 
which shows the diversity of his power. His con- 
stant industry is also made evident by his continuing 
to produce, concurrently with these pictures, the mar- 
vellous portraits “ in little” which have done so 
much to enhance his reputation. One of the most 
interesting of these is his own portrait, now in the 
Museum of the Hague, and surely in it and in the 
Portrait of a Man” in the gallery of San Donato 
it is possible to trace the influence of Velasquez, and 
even see a resemblance of pose as well as of treat- 
ment to the wonderful portrait of “An Actor,” by 
the great Spanish master, now in the Prado Museum 
at Madrid. 

The “Concert,” in the possession of M. Six, along 
with the signature of the artist, bears the date 1675, 
the latest known on any picture by Terburg. Busy 
with work and surrounded by friends, his life seems 
to have flowed peacefully on. He had no children, 
but ever remained on affectionate terms with his 
kindred, above all with his half-sister, Gesina. 
Nevertheless, the later years of his life must have 
been somewhat saddened by the loss of many of 
those near and dear to him. After the death of 
his wife, one of his sisters, Sara, came to keep 
house for him, but she also passed away in 1680. A 
year later, on the 8th of December, 1681, he himself 
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died at Deventer. According to the instructions 
contained in his will, his remains were removed to 
Zwolle, his natal town, and there buried in the 
family tomb in the Church of St. Michael. 
‘With Terburg the Dutch school lost one of its 
ablest representatives. If his works have not the 
fascination of the gloom and flash of Rembrandt, nor 
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the exhilarating spontaneity and dash of Hals, they 
will charm for ever by the studied perfection of their 
execution, ever present but not too, evident, and by 
their sober yet rich and harmonious colour; while, 
by his faithful adherence to depicting the scenes and 
life around him, Terburg takes rank as a true his- 
torical painter of his era. Peter Macnas. 





“ MARIAMNE.” 
By J. W. Warernouse, A.R.A. 


HE tragic story of Mariamne, queen of Herod 
the Great, falsely and treacherously accused of 
infidelity by Salome, her sister-in-law, and betrayed 
by her mother Alexandra, has ever been a favourite 
subject with history-painters of the more ambitious 
class, though less often in England than on the Con- 
tinent. . To Josephus we are indebted for all the 
details we know of the unhappy fate of this ill- 
starred lady, who, as we are told, was “of the 
greatest comeliness, eminent for her beauty,” while 
her dignity and her nobility of mind were such that 
not even her proud and imperious temper and “ the 
too much of contention in her nature” could estrange 
her fierce husband’s passionate love. So enamoured 
and jealous, indeed, was he of her, and so satisfied 
that none other was worthy of her, that when he 
went to the wars he left private orders that should he 
fall, she, too, should be slain. This order, but not 
its motive, eventually came to the queen’s ears, who, 
not appreciating it as it was intended, misconstrued 
the grim compliment into treacherous fear, and took 
no pains to conceal her disgust of the king’s pre- 
sence. ‘ When Herod’s sister and mother perceived 
that he was in this temper with regard to Mariamne,” 
proceeds the historian, “ they thought they had now 
got an excellent opportunity to exercise their hatred 
against her, and provoked Herod to wrath by telling 
him such long stories and calumnies about her as 
might at ‘once excite his hatred and his jealousy ; ” 
for Mariamne, who “ wanted moderation,” had more 
than once taunted them with their meanness of 
birth. Intrigue and conspiracy followed. Herod’s 
mind was now poisoned against her, and in his wrath 
at her insolent contempt he placed her on her trial to 
answer the charges brought against her “ by way of 
calumny only. However, he kept no temper in what 
he said, and was in too great a passion for judging 
well about this matter. Accordingly, when the 
Court. was at length satisfied”’—not of her guilt, 
but—* that he was so resolved, they passed the sen- 
tence of death upon her.” He desired, however, 


to postpone the execution and merely imprison her, 
“but Salome and her party laboured hard to have 


the woman put to death, and prevailed with the 
king to do so; and thus was Mariamne led to 
execution. She went to her death with an unshaken — 
firmness of mind, and without changing the colour 
of her face, and thereby evidently discovered the 
nobility of her descent to the spectators, even in the 
last moment of her life. Thus died Mariamne ;” 
while the grief and conscience-stricken tyrant so 
mourned her loss that a terrible illness, accompanied 
by temporary madness, for a time prostrated him. 
Such is the story which Mr. Waterhouse has 
chosen as the source of his inspiration, and he has 
wisely elected to show us Mariamne at the supreme 
moment of condemnation. The haughty queen 
casting a look of mingled scorn, pity, and reproach 
at her vacillating husband—himself, to all appear- 
ances (as indeed he was), by far the greater criminal 
of the two—is a commanding and beautiful figure, 
contrasting strongly with that of Salome. The 
figure of the king perhaps hardly conveys an 
adequate idea of the warlike and _ bloodthirsty 
monarch who remorselessly mowed down all friends 
and enemies, men, women, and relatives, whom he 
thought to stand in his path. But otherwise, the 
character is well suggested throughout. In some 
respects Mr. Waterhouse is, or commendably aims at 
being, a painter’s painter: that is to say, he rather 
seeks to achieve purely technical merits and over- 
come technical difficulties than merely to obtain such 
effects as may secure popular applause. Like his 
“St. Eulalia,” “Mariamne” is chiefly a study in 
whites, an exceptionally difficult scheme to carry out 
with success. But in Mr. Dobie’s excellent etching 
of the picture—which has been produced and pub- 
lished by the kind permission of Mr. W. Cuthbert 
Quilter, the owner of the original—the whiteness 
could not be sufficiently insisted upon, lest the general 
tone of the picture should be lost in undue baldness 
and emptiness. ‘‘ Mariamne”- may fairly be con- 
sidered as its author’s best work. Although a little 
theatrical in arrangement, it is much better painted 
than any of his preceding pictures, and its light and 
shade are far more skilfully managed. M. H. S. 
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NOTES BY AN ARTIST “LIVING IN THE COUNTRY.” 


+2 —— 


OST things appear to be matters of taste; so 
doubtless I have no right to wonder why all 
landseape-painters who are out of their apprentice- 
ship do not live in the country. Probably the 





words of mine will bring a hesitating town bird to 
make his nest in the country, and to execrate me 
ever after when he finds he does not like it. But I 
have little fear of this. Town birds come to see me 





} AMIDST THE PINE-TREES AND THE BRACKEN. 


dweller in town makes more money; certainly the 
dweller in the country spends less. At the risk of 
hearing references to the fabled fox who lost his tail, 
I must add that I think the country man has other 
distinct advantages. He is almost sure to have 
better health, and he has more time to think. The 
town man might say he had too much. I trust no 


sometimes ; on the Saturday they look interesting, 
but not robust ; by the Monday, if the weather be 
fine, they have begun to lose their shadowy: look, 
and seem to harmonise better with their background. 
“ How delightful this is!” they say. “ How much 
you are to be envied! Do you know, I have often 
thought I should like to live in the country.” 
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Then they return homewards and forget all about 
it in the train, to repeat the same formula with 
perfect sincerity on their next visit. 

Nowadays one can live in the country without 
entirely “losing touch” with the town. My village 
(nothing would induce me to divulge its name, 
though many an exhibition catalogue would not 
scruple to proclaim it) is not thirty miles from 
London and cannot fairly be described as “ sub- 
urban,” although the neighbourhood suffers from a 





nor bumptious ; and they are certainly neither servile 
nor purse-proud. Like the trees and the flowers, 
they seem to find a steady pleasure in existing; and, 
unlike them, they are able to be frisky when they 
want to. They are often funny without intending 
to be so; indeed, they sometimes behave in quite a 
low-comedy way when they are most serious. As I 
came upon the swan’s nest that I have sketched, the 
mother bird gave such a ridiculous little warning cry 
to the one dusky cygnet that was paddling round her 














THE HAUNT OF THE SWANS. 


chronic rash of threatening notice-boards that take 
a severer form each year, and the kindly Crcesuses 
who at great expense keep up nice “ places” for me 
to wander through have so many pensioners for 
whom employment must be found, that the face of 
nature is a little apt to be made too nice and tidy. 
But one is soon out of the reach of all this. In 
a quarter of an hour I am up in the fir woods, 
amidst the mingled odour of the pine-trees and the 
young bracken, and looking out from the welcome 
shade on the sun-bathed landscape below. As I sit, 
a rabbit appears silently. Before long another has 
somehow joined him. Then ensues a “ killing time” 
match, and the rabbits do nothing for an indefinite 
period, with an ease that evidently comes of long 
practice. There is no affectation about them ; there 
seldom is about animals; that is why they are so 
refreshing. They are not self-conscious, nor shy, 
606 


island that an involuntary laugh was jerked out of 
me, which I fear must have sounded disrespectful. 
The note she uttered was absurdly out of proportion 
to her size and the apparent gravity of the situation. 
It was like an echo of the feeble bark of a queru- 
lous toy-terrier on his death-bed. The cygnet drew 
nearer to its mother, and the husband bird threaten- 
ingly approached the bank on which I stood, but 
that was all. As I watched, the sitter straddled 
over her nest and used her long bill as a lever to 
re-arrange her eggs, prising them and turning them 
over with clumsy skill, till quite a fresh set of 
surfaces was exposed. She has since discovered 
that they were all addled; and the little cygnet is 
growing up to swanhood alone, with no jealous rival 
brother or sister to laugh him to scorn. 

In the winter this lake of theirs is solemn and 
silent, and on it no skater is ever seen. It has 
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4 SCUDDING WINTER SUNSET. 


“ springs ” that make it unsafe, and more than one 
venturesome life has been lost there. The winter in 
these parts is the most beautiful time of all. In 
the summer the vegetation is so luxuriant that the 
landscape is a good deal “ bunged-up,” but when 
the leaves are off and the naked beauty of stem and 
branch is visible, there appears a variety of undu- 
lation that is a surprise. Unfortunately painters are 
but mortal (as a rule), with constitutions very like 
other men’s, and not many of them can with im- 
punity set out for any length of time in a keen 
north-easter, or make careful studies with their feet 
deep in the snow. 

This note of a scudding winter sunset, with the 
cottager carrying home his faggot, was made from 
my dining-room window. What a pace the clouds 
travel at sometimes! One never realises the rate at 
which they go until one tries to sketch them. Let 
your pencil-point fly over the paper as fast as ever 
you can drive it, and, if they are doing their best, 
they will utterly change their outline before the one 
you are tracing is finished. What am I to say about 
this drawing? It ought to speak for itself. I was 
consulting the “ Guide to Cornwall” recently, and 
came upon the following remark by the modest and 
judicious compiler concerning a certain cove :—Such- 
and-such cove. A spot to be seen, to be painted, to 
be dreamed of, but not to be written about.” This 
criticism applies, I maintain—at any rate, in part—to 
the scene of my drawing. 

To be quite candid, the winter in the country is a 
little dull unless a man is fond of reading, or music, 
or something else of a sedentary kind. But it has 
this advantage to an artist, that while the daylight 





lasts that daylight is real. It is not something 
obseured by fog (grey, yellow, or black), but the 
genuine article, with the normal amount of actinism. 
Those who have known what it is to get up day after 
day for weeks and months to see the same old dreary 
fog-demon staring in at their windows in a helpless, 
depressing, purblind way, know all that this implies. 
The old bogey has goggled in at me but twice in the 
last three years, and on each occasion he looked feeble 
and uncomfortable, and sneaked away before the day 
was out. I have a prospect across the valley to a 
green hillside, with here and there a chunk scooped 
out to show the chalk beneath ; and nearer still, at 
the foot of the garden, is a little intervening cluster 
of cottages, sufficiently distant for the sounds of 
children playing, laughing, shouting, or quarrelling 
to float pleasantly in at the open sash. To sit in. 
front of this view is a favourite occupation with more 
than one of us. When the hawthorn is in blossom, 
a great potful of it makes a fragrant piece of deco- 
ration ; and with the old oak chest for a work-table, 
there certainly might be more unpleasant workshops 
than this. 

Two pages further on is a “ bit” that I got from 
this post of observation in early June, when the March 
winds and the April showers had singly or together 
been fully employed all day. The apple blossom lay 
so thick upon the tree that a flippant friend had called 
it “apple-tree au gratin;” the air was still enough 
for the smoke to rise almost vertically from the 
cottage chimneys ; but up above there was yet suffi- 
cient wind for a final struggle with the few light 
clouds that had not been cleared away. ‘The colour 
of the sky was most delicate and beautiful, but 
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certainly black-and-white drawings can hardly give a 
clear notion of that. 

What a gorgeous cheap entertainment the sunsets 
provide if you luckily have the right aspect and a 
taste that way! There is acertain dusky, old-mastery 
brown mystery that veils the sinking sun in the city, 
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the colour of the blue ground they mixed with, and 
seemed to have no limit to their depth, but only 
gradually to lose themselves in infinity. 

Does the bond fide untravelled rustic take much 
note of the phenomena of nature, I wonder? Probably 
not; except so far as concerns the effect they are 
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QUOITS ON THE VILLAGE GREEN. 


which has a great charm for me; and I will confess 
to thinking at one time that country sunsets were 
rather too clean. But Iam beginning to know better. 
What amazing skies one occasionally sees! One 
special summer evening I remember, when the entire 
vault of heaven was an immense moss agate of blue 
ultramarine-ash colour and white, one bewildering 
tangled web of fine, intertwining, waving, creamy 
filaments that as they receded grew more and more 


likely to have upon the crops. In some parts of the 
country music seems to be the one art that the people 
practise, though possibly even in these districts it 
is not mainly the tillers of the fields that are the 
students. We in our village are certainly not a 
musical community. We have no band, which is 


rather to be deplored. Much physical force that 


might otherwise be indisereetly expended can be 
utilised in banging a drum or blowing a trombone, 
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SPRINGTIME AND APPLE-BLOSSOM. 


and it seems impossible for a number of instru- 
mentalists to produce a noise so discordant that 
absolutely nobody can find pleasure in listening to it. 
There is probably a certain amount of undeveloped 
available talent in the place. I fancied a short time 
ago I had come upon a very gem of musical and 
literary interest. This is the weird fragment that I 
heard a juvenile minstrel carolling in front of me— 


“ They all woike up as the clock stroikes noine, 
Clergymuns, murderers, priests and thieves.” 


The singer’s voice was sweet, and his manner 
somehow suggested that there was much of deeper 
significance to follow. My interest was naturally 
aroused by this suggestion of a plot full of variety, 
but I was never to hear the development of it. 
After many reiterations of the lines I have quoted, 
the youthful artist’s attention was suddenly diverted 
by a shrill cry of “’Arree!” from the brow of a 
neighbouring hill, and he disappeared with rapidity. 
The boy who brings the milk has a clear, strong 
whistle. He has treated us for five months to 
“ Bonnie Dundee,” with the second and fourth lines 
arranged by himself. This capacity for cheerful 
and unlimited repetition is characteristic of boys, 
and, in its greatest measure, of country boys. I am 
thankful to say he is acquiring a new tune; it is at 
present confused and nebulous, but it is gradually 
pulling itself together, and I hope shortly to be able 
to discover upon what original it is founded. 

Up on the cricket-ground this young performer 
shines with greater brightness. When he hits for 
four, as he constantly does, the four has no trouble 








in expanding indefinitely, in consequence of the 
hilliness of the common and the number of furze- 
bushes about. ‘This village green reminds me con- 
stantly of Goldsmith’s deserted one. The sports 
may be of another fashion, but they are kept up 
with just the same vigour. There is no game more 
popular upon it with the men of sedate age than 
quoits, which some of them play very well. Briggs 
the gardener is one of the best (I offer a portrait 
of his back), and though he is by no means in his 
first youth, and his hair is white, he is very much 
more spry than many of the younger: men. It is 
depressing to notice, among the little groups of 
spectators, how all characteristic costume is dis- 
appearing. A smock frock is a rarity, and, except 
among the veterans, knee-breeches are no more. If 
men could only know how much better they look in 
clothes that are suited to their work, than in the 
sloppy “ reach-me-downs” of commerce, they would, 
without more ado, go back to the old garments, and 
once again be kind to the painter of “landscape with 
figures.” 

And although the fashion of the earth is a 
little altering, too, if one gets clear away out of 
the grasp of the octopus arms of London, there is 
still left to us the unsullied sun and sky, and much 
of the beauty of hillside, wood and stream. And it 
is not difficult to go further afield. There are a 
good many more villages than one to be found in 
this our country, richest of all as it is in beau- 
tiful landscape and in the birthplaces of great 
landscape-painters. Still, it is maddening to find 
how many men there are who, while . declaring 
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that choice of subject is nothing at all, take care to 
select the dullest ones, and to treat them in the 
dreariest way. “Let us persuade ourselves and the 
world,” say they, “that to be dull is to be subtle! 
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noon, we see the whole world bathed in golden sun- 
shine, with the distance blue with a blueness that 
seems as if it must have come from heaven, and 
every field and hedge and clump of trees a note in 


FROM MY WORKSHOP- WINDOW. 


Let us limit our palettes, and have nothing to do with 
colour that might be called rich or vivid, or with 
difficult effects that might be called conventional, 
because big men in days gone by. discovered that they 
were beautiful! And when, in some spring after- 


one full harmony; or when, in some autumn even- 
ing, the flaming sun lights up its erimson torches in 
the sky, and tips the golden woods with points of 
flame, let us go gently home with the remark that 
that kind of thing does not appeal to us.” 
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But, happily, there are still among us, as in the 
olden times, those who hold that an artist is not 
complete if he is simply a thoroughly competent 
human camera, and who show in their work that 
their life is a prolonged effort (oftentimes successful) 
to seek and understand the beauty of our Universe. 
For of a surety this truth comes more and more 





home to one, the longer one lives in the country: 
that there occur in nature moods and moments of such 
supreme loveliness that, while they last, the earth 
seems to be transfigured ; that these moods are fleeting 
as they are rare; that a landscape-painter’s most diffi- 
cult task is to record them ; and that, if he succeeds, his 
triumph is great indeed. Epwarp F. BRewTNALt. 
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ART AND THE COMMON PEOPLE. 
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N these levelling days the democracy can do a great 
deal—indeed, they govern the country, practi- 
cally, at their own sweet will. Yet, for all that, the 
common people do not necessarily appreciate what 
is most subtle and suggestive in art, because they 
are many and the gifted are few. Hence it might at 
the first blush be assumed that keener faculties, and 
better taught, are required thoroughly to master the 
message of painting and sculpture than to pronounce 
on the vexed question of Home Rule and the rest 
of the work done and neglected in Parliament. I 
have often thought and wondered how the unlettered 
populace feel and think in relation to art and-litera- 
ture; what may be the sentiments of Mary Jane 
towards the Apollo-Belvedere, and how Colin Clout 
considers the artistic personality of the Venus of 
Milo? Do these great and undying masterpieces 
surprise and delight them? Are they shocked or 
entranced at the candid line and unapologetic naked- 
ness? It is, however, meet and right to throw open 
the doors of the National Gallery and the British 
Museum, and bid the male common person and the 
ladies of his family to enter and take their fill of 
sight-seeing of the “ Winged Assyrian Bulls,” the 
“ Rosetta Stone,” the “ Elgin Marbles,” and all the 
triumphs of all the schools of painting (from Giovanni 
Cimabue to James MeNeill Whistler), and to say in 
effect : “ Here is culture for the asking. Now go and 
enroll yourselves among those for whom art has a 
mission to elevate and refine, to saturate with tender 
memories, to charm with gracious allusions, to inspire 
with noble examples.” 

The fact is, we are so busy with our own studies 
and affairs, likes and dislikes, popularities and penal- 
ties, that we have very little time, and most of us 
still less inclination, to put ourselves, even for half 
an hour, in the mental places of those who would be 
very angry if they dreamed we thought them our 
inferiyrs. Once upon a time the Weald of Kent, now 
the “ garden of England,” was a wild overgrown tract. 
Caxton says that at the invention of printing, it was 
full of herds of deer and droves of swine. Simply, 
it was not then grubbed up, or ploughed, or planted ; 


and at the risk of offending a very large proportion 
of the democracy and some of the common people’s 
best friends, I would respectfully point out that the 
ignorant mind, though not necessarily barren, is little 
better than a waste, so far as very much which art 
has to tell and teach is concerned. 

Assuredly the common people have qualities and 
virtues of their own, and most pitiable and lament- 
able disabilities. It can be no slight task for Colin 
Clout to keep a wife and a family of small children 
in house-rent, clothes, bacon, and meal on a dozen 
shillings a week, not to reckon his individual expenses 
for beer and tobacco. That a man so placed by for- 
tune—or, rather, misfortune—should be contented, 
sober, and God-fearing, would prove him a hero in 
a small way, were he not too densely ignorant of a 
better material life to repine and rebel—and the same 
applies to the honest poor generally. Now cultured 
and refined folk, such as I apprehend are the rank 
and file of the readers of Tuz Macazinz or Art, may, 
without taking thought of the matter, hastily contend 
that Mr. Clout’s condition has its compensations, that 
he passes his time in the fresh air, takes his. leisure 
in his country garden in sight of the growing corn 
and the sheep upon the hill-side and the ever-varying 
sky. “ His artist-nature,” they may say, “is at least 
well provided for as an extra above and beyond 
his wages.” But alas! for Colin, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine times out of a thousand he has no artist- 
nature at all, and his poor, dull brain is as dense as 
the land he turns with his plough, the patch he digs 
with his spade. When you and I, dear reader, ride or 
walk or drive about the country—whether the season 
be spring, summer, autumn, or winter—we may catch 
glimpses of the vale of Tempé, fancy Horace on a 
journey drinking a cup of wine at a roadside inn, 
imagine Cicero taking his ease at his villa, or Virgil 
wandering among the woods and fields, note-book in 
hand. Moreover, we appreciate the beauties of the 
lay of the land, and recognise at a glance whether 
a landscape composes well or ill. Why, if but an 
old woman in a red cloak crawl across a meadow, 
we know the “ value” of the spot of colour, and the 
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exact moment of all when the ancient dame comes 
in the right place. The wreaths of mist which curl 
up from the hollows in the early morning, and the 
brilliant light of the vertical noonday sun, and the 
towers and trees repeated in the river in the gloam- 
ing, touch us and gladden us like the welcome voices 
of those we love. Of course I do not and cannot 
pretend to say that Colin Clout and his wife and 
children are absolutely without such sensations; but 
if you inquire carefully among the peasantry, you will 
find what the rule is. 

A straw-yard with a shed—the more dilapidated 
the better—with a cart, a few hens and a cock, a 
haystack, and a couple of elms, make up a something 
which strikes the artistic mind of a well-read person 
and the ordinary peasant mind quite differently. If 
you or I see some rabbits frisking among the bracken, 
we may say to ourselves out of the Bible: “ The 
coneys are a feeble folk,” as—playful little fellows !— 
indeed they are. The moon—the common moon— 
speaks to us of Diana and Endymion ; and a clump of 
violets under a hedge revives the Napoleonic legend ; 
and so do the bees in the peasant’s garden. To the 
worthy Clout gens, on the contrary, an ancient feudal 
ruin is but a damp place, only fit for bats, and owls, 
and ghosts. They do not notice Sir Guy coming 
back from the Crusades and disappearing behind the 
dropped portcullis; or the shock of the jousts in the 
castle-yard ; nor can they hear the harper playing in 
the hall ; nor conjure up in fancy Cromwell’s cannon, 
served by those grim leather-coated gunners, battering 
down the walls for ever. You see, both in town and 
country, so much that art and nature include belongs 
to association. 

Yes, association is the word ; and we must carry 
it with us from the country up to town and take 
it along to the British Museum, and the National 
Gallery, and the Bethnal Green picture-shows, in 
company with Mary Jane, and, if you please, the 
typical stevedore, day labourer, and small shopkeeper. 
Colin Clout we have done with. He is left smoking 
his pipe in the porch of his cottage, looking out upon 
a gorgeous sunset for signs of to-morrow’s weather. 
Mary Jane is a lady—of a kind—and by courtesy 
comes first. She may be a servant-girl or a semp- 
stress, or the wife of a mechanic, and withal a sober, 
kindly, honest soul, virtuous to her fingers’ ends, and 
a capital sick-nurse. Allow her, for purposes of this 
argument, to be married, and the mother of several 
children, including a baby at the breast; and give 
her a basket, full of bottled beer and sandwiches; 
and offer her your arm for a stroll among the an- 
tique statuary of the later and better days of Greek 
art. And if you could induce her to speak, what 
would she say? Frankly, I fear all this marble 
nudity distresses the good woman. Humble in 


rank she may be; but she is the British matron, 
from the frill in her bonnet to the fringes of her 
shawl. Although probably well acquainted with 
Hampstead Heath and Primrose Hill, yet Olympus 
and Parnassus are outside the circle of her informa- 
tion; and to her these pagan gods and goddesses, re- 
calling to us the pure ‘classic period, are so many in- 
decent stone images of men and women without their 
clothes. 

Now if the lady will for a moment kindly stand 
aside, and suffer our friend the day labourer to step 
forward and tell us what he thinks of the Assyrian 
and Egyptian antiquities in the British Museum, 
and the pictures of the Italian, Spanish, and Flemish 
schools in the National Gallery, we shall assuredly 
hear some quaint, strange criticisms. The Renais- 
sance is nothing to him. He does not know that 
there came a time in the history of the Middle Ages 
when the upper and eager classes woke up to the fact 
that their heritage, from the Greeks and Romans, 
of art and letters was being most shamefully and 
scandalously wasted ; that temples and baths, but 
partially ruined, were every year torn to pieces to 
build up castles and cattle-sheds; and that the 
divinest poetry ever penned was being hidden with the 
wretched stuff of monkish palimpsests. Certainly, 
very much of what should be conveyed in the lessons 
of Michelangelo, Raphael, and Titian, in St. Peter’s 
at Rome and St. Mark’s at Venice, is lost upon the 
man whose mind, in regard to the history of the 
Papacy and the Italian republics, is a blank! The 
portraits of Moroni and Velasquez tell not one-half 
their tale to spectators who fail to realise Italian 
subtlety and Spanish chivalry—the most picturesque 
of princes and courtiers, statesmen and scholars, who 
belonged to the period of the revival of art and 
letters. ; 

Hence the common reople, in their relation to 
the best pictures and sculpture of the antique and 
the Renaissance, are able only to receive obscure im- 
pressions from the surfaces of things. All that is 
delightful in the spirit of association is absolutely 
lost upon them, and they are brought face to face 
with form and colour, which they cannot even take 
for what it is worth, because of their ignorance of 
the rudimentary principles of art. They do not 
know what is meant by balance and proportion, 
harmony or contrast; yet they know what pleases 
them. A carved or painted fine and finely-dressed 
man or woman is sure of their approval; a clever, 
life-like portrait, or a subject-picture which tells its 
own story, easily rivets their attention and claims 
their praise. Therefore, while Raphael is a drug in 
their market, they understand “ Dutch Boors Ca- 
rousing.” And in the modern schools, dating from 
Hogarth, they stand longest in front of, and admire 
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most what is commonplace, such as animal-pictures, 
more or less idealised presentments of mothers and 
infants, dolls, rocking-horses, and comic scenes of 
the racecourse, the railway-station, and show-folk. 
By the symbol of “the common people” I do 
not mean skilled artisans and clever mechanics who 
work with their hands, and are generally able to dis- 
tinguish good handiwork, of whatever age or clime ; 
but I do include some men in business with balances 
at the bank, and a good many women who wear silk 
gowns and are waited on by domestic servants. 
And, furthermore, I am anxious to know how far the 
sight of works which manifestly they cannot under- 
stand, tends to elevate and inform the ignorant masses? 
We must remember that powdered flunkeys, for the 
most part, live in an atmosphere of ultra-refinement 


without greatly benefiting intellectually by their 
opportunities. They see, but do not learn. So it is 
with art and the common people. If they are to 
derive solid and lasting benefits from free exhibi- 
tions of all that is most skilfully and beautifully 
executed in marble and bronze, upon panel and 
canvas, they must acquire a standard of taste in 
their school, and home, and workshop surroundings ; 
they must be taught the difference between loveli- 
ness and ugliness from their childhood up, as part of 
the State course of training. Nor must we forget 
that the end and aim of all good government should 
be the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
And then? What then? Shall we seek the source 
of universal content in the fountain of cultured 
poverty? Davip ANDERSON. 
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ART IN CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 





HE home at this season derives new interest as 
the holidays approach. It has to be decorated. 
Some people do comparatively nothing : they send for 
a bunch of holly from the greengrocer’s, and then 
perhaps half an hour is devoted to scratching the 
picture frames with it. Other people make the deco- 
rations a convenient outlet for the children’s super- 
fluous energy, and whole days are spent in fabricating 
pink and blue paper chains and turnip flowers, with 
very painful results, but much mirth. Why not do 
the thing a little better, give more time, or more 
thought, to the scheme, and let a single well-consi- 
dered design stand good for some years? Why not 
make the whole effect picturesque and handsome, a 
real improvement for the time instead of a blemish? 
or else, let it alone altogether. 

There are many ways of carrying out fanciful 
designs in evergreens, and draperies, and coloured 
lamps. There is the neat and formal style—very 
“select:” there is the soft and languorous style, so 
easy to provide from the art-depdts—very luxurious. 
Then there is the d/zarre style, in which every door 
and corner is an astonishment, and the wreaths and 
silks are whirled this way and that, and look as if 
they had been hung up by wild beasts—artistic wild 
beasts. This is the most difficult of all successes to 
achieve; it wants the real artist’s touch, but once 
done it gives a decided “ note ”’ of joy. 

It is more fashionable to decorate the church 
than the home nowadays—not that, alas! Christmas 
means as much as it used to do when the Reformed 
Church only donned a few branches of holly, whilst 
home was made gay and “open house” was really 
kept at this season. I shall therefore devote this 


paper chiefly to church-decoration, but a few hints 
for Christmas table-decorations will not be out of 
place, as the one aspect of Christmas, which is still 
universally respected, is the Christmas dinner. 
Everything on a dinner-table ought to be the 
best of its kind procurable—linen, plate, glass, and 
all else. So much time has to be spent at table that 
coarse and untidy ornament is worse than none. One 
gets very tired of sitting opposite a shabby flower, 
a bit of cheap velveteen, a crooked array of heteroge- 
neous vases! Some modern tables, centred with a 
fine piece of old marquetry or embroidery, are very 
pleasing. Some people, in revolt against old-fashioned 
precision, swathe all the lamps and dishes with art- 
silks—some cast meandering muslin in more or less 
awkward twists in and out the dessert dishes—some 
scatter dried leaves and red apples. These simple 
devices may be pretty, as a pot or a fabric may be 
picturesque however cheap. But it is not pretty 
because cheap, or dear either, for the matter of that. 
It is less the materials used than the way in which 
we use them which constitutes a success, and it is 
not everybody who can so drape a table as to make 
it look “artistic” and not merely untidy. It is a 
mistake to drive an idea to death, and I think the 
tide sets in the direction of untidiness just now. 
Cheap lace drapes the lamps, cheap silks everything 
else, false art squirms and attitudinises in the electro 
epergnes, even the silver is more massive than good, 
and a coarse table-cloth often underlies fine Worcester 
plates. All this is as it should mot be. Better a 
simple dish of apples than a pretentious epergne. 
Where art is admitted it should be perfect of its 
kind, down to the table-cloth, and a definite scheme 
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should be carried out. Given a certain broidery, the 
toys and ornamental dishes should obey the lines of 
its design. Every detail demands a raison @étre. 


’ The blank Sahara of table-cloth offers a fair field to 


and Russian embroidery on the dinner-table, or Gobelin 
tapestry upon their chairs, will drape church columns 
with red baize, and edge the Communion linen with 
machine-lace at ninepence per dozen yards: a curious 





A STANDARD FESTOON. 


(From Pompeii.) 


a good design, like a wall or a door: at an Episco- 
pal palace recently I saw some very graceful ones. 
The table was dressed with small pieces of fern 
laid in elaborate patterns, and dotted at intervals 
with blossoms, every day a different colour. This is 
not a very new idea, and all depends on the neatness 
and precision of the arrangement; but the designs 
were so pretty, the curves so firm, and the crossings 
so exact, that a really artistic effect was invariably 
produced. Opposite the chair of the host, as a dig- 
nitary, two delicate mitres appeared ; vis-a-vis an 
honoured guest some appropriate emblem. Here 
is an opening for skilful lady-artists to prepare 
to scale suitable designs in curves, and diapers, 
and coats of arms, for the assistance of a less in- 
genious butler, and seaweed and “ snowballs” might 
vary the colour. But this is a form of decoration 
which does not bear touching. The 
artist’s face was a study one evening, 
when a neat shield was broken up by 
the shifting of a wineglass. Holly 
leaves could be used effectively in this 
manner: and in summer rose leaves— 
(“‘sparge rosas !”’) when classic scholars 





proof of how completely the modern Church has lost 
hold on the imagination and affections of her chil- 
dren. Thirty or forty years ago, when the tide of 
domestic taste was still at ebb, it was not strange to 
see these coarse and voyants materials at church— 
when it was decorated at all. They were used at 
home, too. Whitewash at church was balanced by 
whitewash at home. If the kneeling-hassocks were 
of coarsest “ worsted-work ” at church, so were the 
drawing-room chairs. 

But now, in our supersensitised condition, it is 
nothing less than an insult to religion, and a distinct 
sneer at the courage and good taste of the clergy, to 
support the Divine Services as they are sometimes 
supported. What is certainly not good enough for 
the butler’s eyes is considerably too good for the 
worship of the Author of all good gifts. The 
cheapest flowers, the thinnest velvet, 
the roughest matting (such as covers 
the pantry boards), are habitually se- 
lected ; vulgarly-coloured Brussels cer- 
tainly shrouds the tiled flooring within 
the altar-rails: but would we endure 
such a carpet in our own sitting-rooms? 





at table would be made very happy. A 
table on which the flat tracery was in 
holly alternately dark and variegated, 
and mistletoe in silver vessels was ex- 
clusively used in place of flowers, 
would be a very pretty one, especially 
with cream-coloured (unbleached) linen, 








No; we must beat the market for the 
finest Oriental webs. Many persons, 
of course, care nothing for their 
church. Others are content in her 
conservatism. ‘Too often the recurrent 
invitation to “ help in the decorations ” 
is accepted because “they wish to do 


and it is time that the pearly parasite CONDENSED SYMBOLS. the civil,” as the elegant saying goes ; 


were relieved from the exclusive and 
somewhat oppressive association of 
rustic kissing. The church, once the shrine of our 
most precious offerings, ought to be-treated with no 
less consideration, surely, than a secular house. Yet 
many who would tolerate nothing less than Nankeen 
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or because So-and-So and the new 
curate will be there, and mild flirta- 
tions are not impossible in the pews; or a hundred 
other foolish reasons. How very seldom that spirit 
enters into our church decorations which made the 
Church of old the Mother of her people, which 
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covered the porch and outlying chapels with pictured 
stories for the edification of those who could not hear 
the sermon, and fostered commercial enterprise by 
utilising the chefs-d’auvre of every trade so far as 
she could obtain them! But whilst ritual remains a 
necessity, that all things may be done decently and 
in order, there should be no sign of indifference or 
parsimony. As at home (however little or however 
much is attempted), each thing ought to be the best 
of its kind obtainable ; and a definite system ought 
to run through the whole, so that whilst the details 
will bear scrutiny, the ensemble may be harmonious. 

Of course I do not undervalue the increased love 
and reverence for Mother Church which have inspired 
the High Church party to elaborate holy-day and all 
other ecclesiastical decorations, regardless (in a few 
‘ eases) of cost, time, and labour; but I have seen 
high churches decorated just as regardless of all 
true artistic principles as any Scotch conventiclé in 
the olden times. People do not treat the space as a 
whole; they make a patchwork. Just as the same 
principles which should regulate our dress should be 
extended to house decoration, so the principles which 
apply to a secular house must be carried into the 
house of God, which is an architectural building, if 
it be nothing else. 

It is too late to revive the filial piety of our 
forefathers, which gave Mother Church a place in 
every rich man’s will, and endless sin-offerings and 
thank-offerings which beautified her exceedingly. 
Modern folk think twice before giving largely, and 
never give now (as most used once to give) out of 
sheer fear. But still, if we permit decorations at 
all at the great Church festivals, we should do our 
real best for the moment; and I think much might 
be done by judicious loans. Why not /end to our 
churches (as we lend to secular loan-exhibitions) 
the best of our hangings, tapestries, pictures, and 
art gems which have any serious or instructive in- 
tention? For, in my opinion, pictures and draperies 
are as beneficent in a church as in any other big 
building, and ‘certainly have no especial sectarian 
meaning. . Moreover, if a picture on canvas were 
improper in church, so would be a picture in glass, 
and hence painted windows would be wrong. And 
if good Oriental needlework be a shock, what can 
be said for the coarse English wool-work on the 
hassocks? 

Let the conservatory, which we throw open to 
the floral decorator of our balls and dinners, yield to 
Christmas Day the graces of its hardier palms and 
orange-trees, and chrysanthemums which took the 
prize, for all these things are “ very good ;” but we 
have only a life-interest in them, and can spare them 
for one day. Our loans must be guarded, no doubt, 
by proper frames and prepared places, and a private 
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detective, if need be, like wedding-presents “on 
view ;” but there is no reason why the well-considered 
design of one year or season should not do duty 
again ; hence the framework would be always useful, 
and the expense spread over an indefinite term. 

This suggestion is made for those to whom beauty 
and splendour are no obstacles to holy thoughts, 
but an aid and encouragement, like fine music and 
sunny weather. -'To those who conscientiously be- 
lieve that so splendid a ritual is opposed to true 
religion, and that no ornaments beyond flowers and 
evergreens are permissible in church, I merely offer 
one piece of advice. Do not forget the meaning 
and object of decoration, which is to improve, not 
obliterate what is already there ; do not disguise the 
architectural features of the building, or contradict 
lines which we may assume the architect had some 
motive in designing. Accentuate the good points ; 
conceal, if you like, the bad ones, but let wreath or 
festoon or bouquet be as neat as you would wish it 
to be upon your dining-table. Don’t smother the 
pulpit till the preacher looks like an owl in an ivy- 
bush ; don’t deface the new paint which really is 
good, or knock the choir stalls about with scratches 
and nail-holes made by bunches of greengrocery, 
which are not good at all. Take time to think 
out the artistic scheme, as the painter does for his 
picture, or be content with infinitely less pretence. 
It is curious that few educated persons consider their 
own brains equal to the triumphant ceremony of 
decorating their own rooms, but anybody thinks he 
can decorate a church ! 

Consider, then, first, colour; second, keeping. 
And I may add, for the benefit of the uninitiated, 
that by “colour” is meant, not merely any certain 
tint or tints, but the art of arranging such tints ; 
and that “keeping” is where the mind and the 
eye fix themselves upon one object, and stray from 
it only to return again. This property depends on 
the greatest care in selecting and placing the minor 
pieces. 

One point cannot be too much insisted on—the 
wide distinction between ecclesiastical and secular 
In a church, the keynote must be grave, 
if not solemn: we don’t want gloom, but dignity is 
essential. All the decoration must be subordinate to 
ecclesiastical suggestions, and therefore much that 
would be delightful for a foresters’ feast or the Lord 
Mayor’s Show would be most unsuitable in a place 
of worship. One might as fitly play a waltz on the 
organ. Ornament in church must connect itself with 
a certain amount of symbolism if the ‘‘ composition ” 
is not to sink beneath the dignity of ecclesiastical 
traditions. 

A very easy and very neat effect is always pro- 
duced by single leaves sewn on wide tape and laid 
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along the mouldings where required, the green line 
relieved by points of scarlet berries or emblems well 


adjusted. Anyone can do this, and the director— 


Sy 
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(From the Mont St. Michel.) 


‘when there is a director, by good luck—is relieved 


from the difficulties of reconciling most dissonant 
opinions, for all the designs are ready made. 

Heavy festoons of evergreens take a very long 
time to do we//: ill done they are an offence. But if 
time and skill can be obtained, a festoon thick in 
the middle, and tapering up to the hanging point, 
is a fine old standard ornament. In Pompeiian and 
other paintings, we see how decorative such wreaths 
may be, suspended from frieze or arches, the weight 
in the centre improving away the ellipse formed by 
a rope of equal girth, and giving extreme lightness 
and ¢lan to the arc. Why do not the people who 
want ideas study the pictures of Paul Veronese and 
other old masters for festal decorations, as they study 
pictures, or may do, for the adornment of their rooms 
and persons? Churches decorated “after Rubens” or 
“after Raphael” would be newly interesting, and the 
new interest might promote the moribund cause of 
architecture. 

In a white church, “colour” is no material diffi- 
culty. In more modern, coloured churches, attention 
is necessary to the prevailing tone and what addi- 
tions “tell” best. ‘ Keeping” is facilitated if the 
colouring is kept down except on or near the altar, 
which is the natural point to which the details work 
up, just as in an ordinary room the fireplace seems 
to be. 

Evergreens may be depended on entirely at the 
further points (duly cared for, though), and flowers 
reserved for the central part. When the whole is 
sketched in, any trained mind can feel the points 
where a curtain (quite an accepted form) or a good 
picture may be hung, as the painter puts in points 
of interest at the last. Here a Nankeen vase (why 
not Nankeen, pray? why always brass—nothing but 
brass—not even silver and gold, as in the old days ?) 
containing a branch of yellow leaves, or feathery 
grass; there one of the standard emblems worked in 





silk or flowers or what not. Here, let a shadow fall 
—there, let there be light. 

To those whose eye is not trained to “group” on 
so large a scale, I will impart a secret—a diminish- 
ing glass is a great help. | 

Some ideas on the proper treatment of flowers 
may be gleaned by some from my little book “Rus in 
Urbe.” It is singular how few people know what to 
do with flowers when they have got them. Flowers 
ought to be treated with some knowledge of their 
natural habits, and here again what is required by 
good taste at home must be carried out at church. 
Rails and balusters are best treated with ivy and 
creepers, finials with bouquets, or they may be con- 
nected with corresponding finials by threadlike fes- 
toons. The character of the building will decide 
designs ; classic architecture demands correct pre- 
cision, Gothic admits of more life and variety. It 
is held by some that no hothouse flowers are ad- 
missible at Christmas, since a difference ought to 
be made at Easter. I demur. Holly and ivy were 
used of old simply because there was nothing else 
obtainable at the season, but now that luxury has 
made exotics common all the year round, there is 
no reason why what adorns the hall should not adorn 
the chancel. ; 

Symbolism is imperative, in colour as in forms. 
Let clear red and white preponderate about the 
altar-cross, suggestive of the Water and the Blood, 
or baptism and death. Let tall Madonna lilies 
flank the cross like those pale saints who witnessed 
the Sacrifice and watched the holy tomb; beyond, 
purple and gold, suggesting the regalia; and here 
thorns and brambles should be mingled, as they can 
be most poetically. Beyond, again, crimson and 
dark leaves in gently-lowering tones, and all that 
recalls the varied elements of common life. Where 
height is needed, let the green palm-leaves stretch 
their fingers as in Oriental prayer the hands are 
stretched to heaven, or drooping things suggest 
humility, or dried palms and pampas grass stand out 
from a dim background. 

The Communion-table, if decorated, tells best 
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when it stands away from the wall. The great 
artists who framed the Catholic ritual knew how to 
compose an impressive interior, where to let light 
fall, or introduce “dim religious” gloom. 
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Wheat-ears are as appropriate to Christmas as to 
harvest, telling the story of the holy manger, and 
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(From the Catacombs.) 


of the corn-ears plucked, which led the Lord to say, 
“The Sabbath was made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath.” Nodding oats and, when procurable, 
Indian corn are charming, and bear the same sym- 
bolism. “Ivy never sere”? may remind us of the 
enduring nature of God’s providence; all ever- 
greens, mistletoe, and berries of all sorts teach us a 
noble lesson. Fir-cones ought to be more employed, 
and all seeds, and all shells; and salt (“ Ye are the 
salt of the earth”) might be turned to pretty ac- 
count. Many designs in frosting call out for salt, 
with even more propriety than snowy cotton-wool 
(though that is not to be despised, and a text im- 
mediately fits itself: “Though your sins be as 
scarlet, yet shall they be white like wool’’). 

Salt blocks might be cut or built into effective 
emblems. Fishing-net (doubly symbolic) drapes ex- 
cellently, but I have never seen it used. Amongst 
the standard devices the two swords of Peter are too 
seldom used, illustrating, in ecclesiastic language, the 
swords of Church and State as much as that grim 
text, “ Lord, here are two swords. And He 
said unto them, It is enough.” 

The swords might be balanced by two keys (St. 
Peter’s symbol), or by a new device: two croziers, 
illustrative of episcopal authority, as well as of those 
humble shepherds “who watched their flocks by 
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night,” and gave their name to our Good Shepherd 
(for the crozier represented originally but the herds- 
man’s crook—the pastoral staff—which only came 
to be surmounted by a cross in the twelfth cen- 
tury, when borne by an archbishop). Croziers have 
taken endless beautiful forms, from such a simple old 
crozier as the Abbot de Torigny’s* to the rich forms 
of the fifteenth century. Plenty of fine combinations 
can be made with the Star of the East (crowned or 
uncrowned)—emblem of Christ’s birth-sign, and of 


_ the gift of light to Western nations by the Eastern 


people of God—uniting or dividing the croziers. 
Some good forms may be useful if I introduce 
them here. The border design is from the robe on 
an episcopal tomb in Exeter Cathedral. I found 
two of the emblems in the catacombs, the others are 
medieval. But the subject of decoration in detail 
is manifestly of almost unlimited range, and I should 
advise those whose imaginations run dry to visit the 
South Kensington Museum, and examine some of 
the elaborate patterns on ancient ecclesiastical vest- 
ments that are hung up there in cases, as well as 
those splendid crystal shrines and crosses, ivories and 
chalices, in the more central cases, and, above all, 








A BORDER DESIGN. 
(From Exeter Cathedral.) 


never to forget to look out for the sacristies when- 
ever they go abroad. The seldom-visited but stately 
cathedral of Tournay, for instance, with its five co- 
lossal towers, has some of the most ancient and 
finest vestments in Christendom. Remember: no 
advice or suggestion on this or any other subject 
is of use to anyone without a little observation 
and some self-help. M. E. Hawets. 


* The plain crozier in the design. I sketched it in the newly- 
found coffin of this great abbot at Mont St. Michel. 
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CURRENT ART. 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. though differing in method and direction from, that 
HIS winter’s exhibition of the rejuvenated Society which it has up to the present time been their chief 
is rendered even more interesting and more .aim to encourage. 
piquant than usual, in consequence of the increased First, as an exhibition which may be considered 





E. 8. WILLARD, ESQ. 


(Painted by Sidney Starr, R.B.4. Engraved by H. F. Davey. Royal Society of British Artists.) 


eatholicity of choice which the President and those complete in itself, we have here no less than thirty-three 

over whom he rules have shown in opening their oil paintings, all on a comparatively small scale, by 

doors to specimens of an art as distinctively modernas, the late F. H. Potter. It will be remembered that a 
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single specimen of his art (the “ Quiet Corner,” here 
re-exhibited) excited much notice at the last summer 
exhibition of the Grosvenor Gallery, in virtue of a 
singularly unobtrusive gravity of sentiment and a 
certain distinctiveness of general tone and execution. 
Inquiries as to the artist, as yet comparatively un- 
known to the general public—although he had in 
1877 become a member of this Society—were met 
with the inexpressibly sad answer that he had but 
then expired, in the very moment of his first quasi- 
success ; and expired, it is said, forlorn and no longer 
hoping for recognition. Mr. Potter’s art is far from 
having reached that technical perfection which it 
would evidently have attained with the aid of the 
fostering heat of publicity and appreciative criticism ; 
yet it reveals, through the veil interposed by a labo- 
rious, tentative execution, rare and precious qualities. 
The colouring in its subdued richness has true vibra- 
tion and strength, and it is admirably adapted to 
interpret the sad dreamy fancies which the painter 
has embodied in this long series of pathetic portrait- 
studies, in which one youthful female form appears 
specially predominant. The mode of conception and 
execution has much that reminds the beholder of the 
earnest efforts of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
while there is in the predilection shown for grappling 
with certain problems of indoor light something 
which suggests the Dutch schools, both those of the 
seventeenth century and of the present day. 

Mr. Whistler has procured, too, four striking 
specimens of the work of M. Claude Monet, now 
the acknowledged chief of the more distinctively im- 
pressionniste section of the modern French school. 
These have, it is believed, already appeared last spring 
in the Rue de Séze, but are. now seen for the first 
time in England. Indeed, this is practically M. 
Monet’s début in an English public gallery, his 
landscapes having been seen as yet only in the 
semi-privacy of a Bond Street exhibition. He 
who contemplates these distinctive pieces of arch- 
impressionism, without prejudice, without arriére 
pensée, must own that for strength and brilliancy 
of general tone, and for mere decorative effect, they 
have few, if any, rivals. But M. Monet, the de- 
clared enemy of all conventionalities, has his own 
parti pris, his own rule of interpretation, producing 
mannerisms of conception and execution as marked, 
we will not say as exaggerated, as those of any of 
his contemned competitors. In his enthusiastic 
desire to perpetuate impressions of shiftiag colour, 
of scintillating light, of rushing air, of palpitating 
water, he ignores form as the eye of the average 
observer can never be tutored to do; while his de- 
light in Nature is confined to its mere outward 
manifestations, and has no root in any secret affinity 
recognised between her moods and those of humanity. 
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But look into his work—and not too closely neither 
—and you will find that his “‘ method ” more or less 
resembles that of the Berlin wool work of our early 
days. Of the works now exhibited, the “Coast of 
Belle-Isle, Bretagne,” is the most brilliant and the 
most complete; the foreground is open to question, 
but the blue-green dancing sea, the soft multi- 
coloured shadows on the rocks, are of admirable rich- 
ness and beauty. Another foreign artist of even 
higher and less questioned repute with the outside 
world—the veteran M. Alfred Stevens—appears here 
with a series of four marine studies, illustrating the 
strange and tentative manner which, led away appa- 
rently by the seductions of a younger contemporary, 
M. Duez, he has of late years adopted. It is im- 
possible, with any truth, to say that they evidence 
either a very sympathetic observation of nature or 
a retention of the old subtle decision of handling, 
for which the master was celebrated. ‘‘ Un bébé,” 
by the same, is a piece of bravura in his old style, 
but anything but a satisfying example of its technical 
excellences. Mr. Whistler himself is represented 
first by a truly beautiful colour-study in the quasi- 
Japanese mode, “Symphony in White and Red,” 
which apparently is a comparatively early work of 
the painter. The subtlety and daring, the unerring 
success with which the brilliant gradations of red 
and purple-violet are distributed, make us more 
than ever regret that the master should disdain 
technical achievements which he finds too easy, in 
order to attain the impossible in dealing with end- 
less varieties of black and grey. He shows also, 
among other things, “A Red Note: Féte on the 
Sands at Ostend,” and a series of etchings in his 
latest manner, perpetuating notes made at the late 
Naval Review at Portsmouth. These have neither 
the sympathetic quality nor the mixture of subtle 
refinement and daring certainty of execution that 
mark the Venetian series. Mr. William Stott of 
Oldham breaks fresh ground this year with his 
“ Birth of Venus,” a work inspired, it may be, by 
the recent vagaries of M, Besnard. His delineation 
of the foam-washed beach, though arbitrary in its 
assumptions for so aggressive a realist, and mirror- 
and-cottonwool-like in appearance, is not without a 
certain charm in the rendering ; but why outrage so 
cruelly the Cyprian goddess by giving her name to a 
repellent and imperfectly developed type of the ateder 
model? Mr. Sidney Starr, with a powerful portrait 


of Mr. Willard, the actor, makes his début as a life- 


size portraitist. The likeness is very striking, and 
displays great grasp of character. It is painted in the 
Whistlerian “ Sarasate”’ school, an exercise in blacks, 
whites, and greys, but though it is more vigorous and 
virile, it is far less subtle in modulations of tone and 
gradations than was the President’s masterpiece. 


‘ 
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“The King and Queen: Flamborough,” is a 
singularly bold and skilful study of huge menacing 
rocks dominating an agitated sea; it is, however, 
hardly a picture. The rocks, to which the painter 
has sacrificed everything, break too much from 
the frame, while the boats in the immediate fore- 
ground are most unduly reduced in dimensions, so 
as to interfere as little as possible with central 
effect. A little reconsideration would, however, 
make of this remarkable study a fine, as it is already 
a striking, work. There may be further mentioned 
an agreeable study of nude female figures seen in 
a mist-laden atmosphere on green herbage, by M. 
Théodore Roussel, and a very original piece of 
portraiture—that of a lady in walking-costume—by 


Mr. Edwin A. Ward. 


THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OIL COLOURS. 


Even more than usual, the collection now brought 
together in the spacious and agreeable rooms of the 
Institute bears primarily the impress of an hetero- 
geneous picture-show, of a number of works of all 
sizes, qualities (or lack of them), and schools, of 
which it may well have been said, in sifting and 
ordering them, if some few have merit, tant mieu.r ; 
if the rest have none, ¢ant pis. The substratum 
consists, as usual, of a number of canvases the pro- 
duction of which may have cost infinite labour to 
their painstaking authors, while their presence in 
the exhibition is, no doubt, a source of the highest 
gratification to the artists themselves, and no less to 
their friends, but which have no other raison-d’étre. 

There is much to admire in the large and am- 
bitious study of a finely-featured model in the garb 
of a Menad, contributed by the Hon. J. Collier, 
and entitled “A Priestess of Bacchus.” The work 
reveals the painter’s usual care in the elaboration of 
form, with considerable skill in the treatment of 
light; though it has a certain lack of conception 
and aspect which somehow causes one to rate it lower 
than it deserves. Mr. 8S. J. Solomon’s “ Remorse” 
will somehow disappoint those who proclaimed their 
discovery in this young Anglo-French painter’s last 
work—the “ Delilah ”—of a passionate energy which 
redeemed its defects. This richly-clad figure of 
a morose-looking Oriental damsel, extended in a 
not altogether seemly attitude on a couch of tiger- 
skins, has plenty of the commonplace chie of the 
Parisian atelier, and of colour, too, in the mode of 
M. Benjamin-Constant; but it is little more than 
an empty though effective piece of display, in which 
not idiosynerasy, but chiefly imitative capacity, is 
revealed. Mr. F. D. Millet shows himself, as usual, 
in his rather colourless “ Piping Times of Peace,” 
trim, skilful, and refined, displaying a fastidious 
correctness in the delineation of form in which not 
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many can pretend to emulate him. A certain over- 
precision in the elaboration of all the component 
parts alike of the sober-hued canvas, with the 
painter’s usual heaviness and dulness, and sometimes 
ill-disposition of shadow, are drawbacks which inter- 
fere with the due enjoyment of a work of genuine 
quality. The President of the Institute (whose work, 
by the way, suffers much, as a rule, from somewhat 
the same drawbacks as those we have just mentioned) 
appears to unusual advantage with his finely-drawn 
profile “ Henriette.” But by far the most striking 
work in the exhibition—almost the only one, indeed, 
which leaves behind any permanent impression—is 
Mr. E. J. Gregory’s “ Master Geoffrey Phillips,” the 
portrait of a sturdy red-haired boy of about three 
years standing boldly to be painted, dressed in a pelisse 
and cap of deep crimson. Once more the painter 
shows that, with all his skill, he has not entirely the 
temperament of the colourist; for the opportunity 
provided by the juxtaposition of the flesh-tones, the 
red-gold hair, and the crimson pelisse is not quite 
seized, nor are the dangers of this modern combination 
entirely avoided; but the individuality and truth 
of the portrait, the suggestion of exuberant vitality 
in repose, are beyond praise. Mr. Gregory again 
proves that, when he pleases, he easily assumes a 
commanding position in ‘the very front rank of 
English artists. Humorous geure is best represented 
by Mr. Seymour Lucas’s “ Good Story,” and Mr. F. 
Dadd’s “ Your Little Bill, Sir,” the latter superior, 
we are inclined to think, in painter-like qualities 
to anything he has produced before. M. Fantin- 
Latour, in his agreeable, if by no means impeccable, 
“ Sara la Baigneuse,” shows that curious “Eighteen- 
Thirty ” phase of his many-sided talent, which is in 
such singular contrast with the poetic realism, the 
modernité of his portraiture. At least one of his 
flower-pieces here shown, the “ Double Larkspurs,” 
is of particularly exquisite quality. Mr. W. L. 
Wyllie, in his two contributions, “ Spithead—July 
23, 1887,” and “A Spanking Breeze,” attains a 
higher level of excellence than he has recently shown, 
though the old drawbacks are by no means absent. 
The rendering of the agitated water, with its com- 
plicated eddies and cross-currents, in the last-named 
work, is especially happy, though sometimes curiously 
*‘ropy ;”’ while the onward-rushing movement of two 
fishing-smacks in full sail, seen almost from the front 
in complete foreshortening, has seldom been better 
rendered. That genuine nature-lover, Mr. J. R. 


Reid—interested, as is his wont, in: her less obvious 
aspects—has been much less successful than usual in 
his “Old Batten’s Farm,” a homestead placed high 
on the sea-coast, which the painter has attempted 
to show us completely flooded with that crimson 
light which is the climax and the approaching end 
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of sunset. Mr. Hargitt’s “ Parkstone, Dorsetshire,” 
has a finely-elaborated foreground and middle-distance, 
suggestive, however, rather of De Wint than of 
Nature at firsthand. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF WATER COLOURS. 


Thanks in a great measure to the unusually active 
co-operation of some of the most distinguished mem- 


temple of English landscape art, the chief upholder 
of its great traditions. 

Mr. A. W. Hunt has surpassed himself in the 
loving care and skill with which he has suggested 
the many aspects of our mist-wrapped coasts ; his 
subtle vision and sympathetic interpretation are here 
brought to bear with results which the artist can 
never hope to attain as an oil-painter. The “ Robin 





‘‘YOUR LITTLE BILL, SIR.” 


(Painted by F. Dadd, R.I. Engraved by F. Babbage. Institute of Painters in Oil Colours.) 


bers of the Old Society ; thanks, too, to their genuine 
enthusiasm and the more than ordinary success which 
they have achieved, the exhibition is this winter of 
unusual excellence. Those genuinely-English quali- 
ties chiefly revealed in the subtle observation and 
rendering of ever-shifting atmospheric phenomena, 
in the presentation of wide-stretching expanses of 
sea and land, of steeple-crowned hamlet and wooded 
upland, are here once more evidenced in a number 
of fine productions which this year fairly establish 
the right of the Society to be considered the true 


Hood’s Bay—Showery Evening,” is in its way a 
masterpiece, in its successful presentation of vapour 
blurring, but not obliterating, the contours of a coast- 
scene seen in the dim light of evening. Mr. Albert 
Goodwin, who might fairly be styled the most 
audacious as well as the most delicate of our land- 
scapists, has here an exquisite series of English 
towns, including Bristol, Wells, and above all Bath. 
We like less his ambitious “ Gate of Zoar,”’ in which 
he has sought to suggest tragic intensity by means 
of his too favourite effect of a dusky, angry sunset, 
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A PRIESTESS OF BACCHUS. 


(Painted by the Hun. John Collier. Engraved by H. Werdmiiller. Institute of Painters in Ou Colours.) 
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casting its lurid light on the landscape beneath. 
Most exquisite of all: Mr. Goodwin’s contributions is, 


however, the refined and original “ Pass of the Briinig, - 


from Alpnach,” which, as a representation of the 
fresh luxuriance of early summer in the mountains, has 
seldom been surpassed. Mr. Matthew Hale’s poetic 
“ Drifting” is worthy to be set beside these pro- 
ductions of his brother-painter ; but we cannot, on 
the other hand, as unreservedly admire the work of 
certain artists who might very justly be styled Mr. 
Goodwin’s school. Mr. Herbert Marshall, unwilling to 
bear any longer the reproach of monotony, has wooed 
this year the English coasts, with a success, it must 
be owned, far from equal to that which he commands 
as-an interpreter of the picturesque charm of towns. 
Mr. Brewtnall has sought to challenge one side only, 
and that the more eccentric, of Mr. Goodwin’s 
talent ; displaying for rare and peculiar sunsets, for 

_ exceptional atmospheric phenomena, the preference 
of an artist confident—some might say, over-confident 
—of his powers. 

Among the most promising of the less known 
band of contributors is certainly Mr. R. W. Allan. 
He has attacked with remarkable boldness and 
success that most difficult and unpromising of sub- 
jects, “The Queen’s Jubilee Procession,” massing his 


unmanageable elements with a breadth, a crispness, 
and a ski which reveal foreign training. In “On 
the Seine, Looking West,” and other kindred scenes, 
the painter adopts another and, for this class of sub- 
ject, a more appropriate manner and key of colour ; 
showing a genuine power and sympathy in rendering 
the cold, calm beauties of the French river in their 
ensemble, without undue sacrifice of detail. Power- 
ful and dramatic, but exaggerated, and containing 
too large an admixture of make-believe, is Mr. C. 
H. Andrews’ “ Bad Luck and Bad Weather Down 
the North Sea.” Mr. David Murray’s “ Blossom- 
margined Dart ” shows an original scheme of colour, 
marred by a certain paintiness, arising, it would 
appear, from an abuse of the water-colour medium 
employed. Among the veteran contributors to the 
gallery Mr. Paul Naftel still reveals all his peculiar 
mannerisms, with, however, an added delicacy of 
colour and skill in dealing with atmospheric effects 
which lend to his work a genuine charm. Mr. Carl 
Haag: sends several specimens of ‘his authoritative if 
somewhat coarser method ; and Mr. Henry Wallis, in 
his “ Herodotus at the Scribes’,” shows technical skill 
in the realisation of different qualities of light, but 
a total incapacity for grappling with the dramatic, 
or even the human, elementrin the subject attempted. 
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AMERICAN TASTE IN ART. 


/ vw : SAY aha) Be, IS notorious that Ame- that induce the middle-man to force French work is, 
a ; ZS“ rican taste in painting that he can buy at a very low price and sell at a 


at the present time 
favours so strongly 
the French school, that 
the markets are simply 
flooded with French art, good and 
bad—the latter-predominating. In- 

deed, until I took up my residence 
i in America I never knew where the 
sweepings of the Parisian studios 
eventually congregated. 

But this strong feelfng in favour 
of the “ touch-and-go” school—the 
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art—cannot be said to be altogether 
to the taste of the American private 
buyers, who have, in truth, no alternative in their 
own country, as there unhappily does not exist a 
sufficient number of exhibitions to bring all classes 
of art before the public. The private buyer therefore 
puts his faith entirely in the dealer, who only gives 
him French work to select from. One of the reasons 


inky and thickly-plastered style of 


big one. [Tt is fashionable enough in England to 
imagine all French work good, but how infinitely 
more fashionable is it in the States! / 
Proceedings are conducted somewhat after this 
manner. The dealer makes a tour of the Parisian 
studios, and frequently purchases “wet” from the 
easels of the “ Bohemian” French painter, who 
generally lives from day to day and from hand-to- 
mouth, and, to procure the common necessaries of 
life, is obliged to sell at once. The middle-man, 
knowing this, and taking advantage of it, makes 
him an offer—‘ money down for everything in the 
studio, finished or unfinished.” The artist is only 
too glad to close with the offer, for he would find 
great difficulty in disposing of this work in his own 
country. Thus the pictures are sold from the studio 
for a trifle, and when the sketches arrive on the 
American shore they are fitted into costly frames 
of extravagant pattern, with richly-carved mouldings 
manufactured of brass, silver, and ebony, of great 
width, costing probably twice or three times the price 
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of the picture ; and, to give a still greater importance 
to the pictures, they are frequently placed in cases, 
backed up inside with rich maroon velvet and pro- 
tected with plate-glass; and, when at last they rest 
on easels, they are described as “Gems” or “ Clever 
Studies,” and inquiry as to the price of one of them 
brings the information that it is “only 400 dollars” 
(£80), or thereabouts. An unfinished picture, or 
some ‘‘ suggestion” of goodness knows what, in 
grey, and utterly undefinable, is generally put down 
as “ Very clever;” and, in fact, the less drawing 
there is in it, and the more indistinct it is, the 
cleverer is it considered. 

Now, in my opinion, there are very few private 
American buyers who sincerely care for this class of 
art, and, if they bought on their own judgment, 
they would make a better choice and a better bar- 
gain; but they give themselves credit (and very 
unjustly) for knowing nothing about painting, and 
buy what they are told to buy, or what is in 
fashjon. 

The American painter complains bitterly (and 
very rightly, too) of the injustice under which he 
labours in consequence of the markets being over- 
stocked with foreign work./ I am not altogether 
sure that they are not themselves somewhat to 
blame, in the first instance, for not placing suffi- 
cient faith in their own schools of instruction 
and their own people. As it is, they start early 


for Paris to pursue their studies, with the result 


that, on their return to their native country, they 
are simply permeated with French ideas in art, till 
it becomes such a disease with them that they are 
blind to everything but what is French. I have 
heard many French-Americans, when in England, 
express their absolute contempt for English work ; 
and when asked if they are acquainted with any 
English painters worthy of notice they have been 
obliged, after giving the subject some thought, to 
confess their ignorance of the subject. 

I have seen pictures hanging on the walls of 
private buyers in the States so similar (all being 
in the French style) and so mannered, though by 
different artists, that one would think they were 
all by one man who had entered into a contract to 
furnish the walls. New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago—it is all the same: French work every- 
where. A few unadulterated American pictures one 
occasionally comes in contact with which have not 
the mannered or tricky style referred to. These have 
usually been excellent; original, at least, in their 
conception, and true to nature. But, unfortunately, 
they are not often to be found. As for English 
pictures in private houses in America, I can scarcely 
recall any to mind at the present time. 
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Several hotels and large drinking-saloons in the 
chief. cities are superbly decorated, and can boast of 
a collection of some handsome and expensive pictures, 
but chiefly of a classical description. There is one at 
the well-known Hoffman House bar at New York, 
costing, I believe, over £5,000—French, of course, 
but a fine example of French work by a great 
painter. The gorgeousness of this saloon, I may 
here remark, is almost beyond description. Rare 
tapestry, antique swords, quaint old guns of historic 
reputation, stuffed bears and other animals, as well as 
birds of many kinds, form part of the furniture of this 
palatial saloon. Another splendid establishment of 
this kind is at the corner of Chestnut and Broad 
Streets, Philadelphia; and Green’s, at the lower end 
of Chestnut Street, is a third. There are several, 
too, in Chicago, in which “ go-ahead city,” by the 
way, is the most wonderful barber’s-shop in the 
world, the floor being paved with silver dollars of 
different kinds, while the ceiling is a marvel of 
decoration. This establishment is attached to the 
Palmer House Hotel, and is never closed, being 
kept open night and day for business purposes. 
The Richelieu Hotel at Chicago, facing the Lake 
on Michigan Avenue, also possesses a gallery of 
French pictures, with a few American works thrown 
in. The rooms in the hotel are small, but are 
luxuriously furnished, and decorated in the best of 
taste ; and all the walls, even to those of the bed- 
rooms on the top floors, are well pictured—French. 
pictured, of course. 

An exhibition is held twice a year in New York 
at the American Art Gallery, in Maddison Square, 
which makes a good show, and is well attended, 
though the price of admission is two shillings. At 
the last Spring Exhibition I was pleased to notice 
here excellent examples of American art. The “ Im- 
pressionists’ ” Exhibition at the School of Design, in 
Fourth Avenue, did not challenge much criticism. 
There were about half a dozen really clever pictures, 
but the rest were mere sketches. They consisted of 
French smears, less like pictures than uncleaned 
palettes, and as I left the building I could not help 
thinking that this was the dearest fifty cents’ worth 
I had ever had in the States. 

There is prejudice, undoubtedly, against English 
work, but it may probably be due to the fact that 
Americans have had so little opportunity of seeing 
good English pictures. I am sure if some of our 
best painters were to pay a visit to the States 
their work would soon make a favourable impres- 
sion upon the American nation, who, after all, are 
true lovers of art, and are ready to receive talent 
with open arms, to whatever nationality it may 
belong. Joun Smiru. 


—_——— 
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STUDIES IN ENGLISH COSTUME. 
THE SACK. 


HE Sack is a subject worthy of treatment in the 
d vein of the timorous yet daring poet who 
“sang the Sofa;” however, the object of these 
articles will best be served if I limit myself to tracing 
the history of the sack and delineating the various 
forms under which it has appeared. 

But why, it may be asked, destroy at the outset 
the romance of the subject by entitling it the “ sack,” 
instead of using the more genteel expression “sacque” ? 
Because the latter word has no existence either in 
French or English, and is not the way the makers 
and wearers and beholders of the dress in question 
were accustomed to write its name. After all, 
nothing will be lost in the way of sentiment, for of 
all the words in the dictionary none can boast a more 
antique origin than the word “sack.” It is found 
not only in Latin and Greek, but in Hebrew, and 
claims not only to have been used by the patriarchs, 
but even by the antediluvians. 

Says the inexhaustible Pepys under date March 
2, 1668: “ My wife this day put on first her French 
gown called a sac, which became her very well, 
brought her over by W. Batelier.” 

















Fig. 1.—FRoM WATTEAU. 


If the name “sac” was anything but a figment 
of the Pepysian imagination, it could only have been 
the title given the garment in the shop where it was 


bought, or one momentarily attached to it, for it 
has faded so utterly from history, that the French 





Fig. 2.—FROM WATTEAU. 


dictionary - makers—the learned and _ indefatigable 
Littré for example —have found no record of its use. 
What was the form of the sack worn by Mrs. 
Pepys does not appear, but in 1694 Boursault in his 
comedy, “ Mots a la Mode,” says :— 
“Une robe de chambre etalée amplement, 
Qui n’a point de ceinture et va nonchalement, 


Pour certain air d’enfant qu’elle donne au visage 
Est nommée innocent et c’est du bel usage.” 


This description clearly points to the sack, and at 
the same time gives it a totally different name. 
The dress, in fact, was as great a favourite in France 
as in England, and continued as long in vogue, but 
there is no instance as far as I can discover of its 
being called a sac. When it is mentioned it is called 
la grande robe, and in Louis XVI.’s time it was 
sometimes spoken of as Je fourreau. 

Never, perhaps, has a fashion continued so long, 
for the sack maintained its sway more or less for a 
hundred years. Doubtless this was partly due to its 
evident convenience, but the main reason, I conceive, 
was that it was completely in accordance with the 
spirit of the age. 

The rigid costumes of the courts of William and 
Mary, and of Anne, seem like an instinctive effort to 
arrest the dissolution of the old order by stiffening as 
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much as possible all its conventional manacles, but 
the persistent popularity of the sack indicates the 
true bent of things. The satirists were never tired of 
ridiculing the vagaries of female costume, but the 
point on which they lectured women most seriously 
was their tendency to throw off the trammels of 
fashion and to wear a simple and easy dress. “ How,” 
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12, 1712) very rightly insisted on the duty of both 
husbands and wives to take as much pains with 
their dress and general behaviour to each other after 
marriage as before. -It is clear, indeed, that in high 
society women had grown inconceivably careless. 
Here is a picture of the dressing and dejeuner of the 
first lady in France, the Duchess of Burgundy, the 





Fig. 3.—SACK FROM THE WARDROBE OF MR. CHARLES GREEN. 


cries one of these masculine censors, “is a man likely 
to relish his wife’s society if he comes home and finds 
her slovenly ina mob?” What was this obnoxious 
mob? Merely the simple costume generally worn 
by serving-maids. And so another satirist makes it 
an offence in a woman to have a fancy for dresses so 
simple and lovely as mobs and sacks. 


‘Now Mary’s mobs and flounces you approve, 
Now shape-disguising sacks and slippers love.” 


Of course there was a bad side to this carelessness 
about order and ceremony, and the Spectator (Oct. 
509 


wife of the heir-apparent to the throne, and a princess 
whose reputation was superior to most of her time. 
“Nothing,” says Mme. de Grignan, “is more 
agreeable than to be present at her toilet and see her 
dressed. I was there the other day; she woke up 
half an hour after noon, took her dressing-gown, and 
came to be dressed and eat some pastry; she curled 
her hair, eating all the while, her fingers laying hold 
alternately of the powder-puff and of the pastry ; 
she ate her powder and greased her hair, making at 
the same time a capital breakfast and a charming 
coiffure.” 
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Queen Anne herself, as everyone knows, was as 
homely a person in private as a queen could well be, 
and this rage in the great for simple manners, and an 





Fig. 4.—¥FROM HOGARTH (1753). 


almost ostentatious assertion that they too were men 
and women, was noted by thoughtful observers, who 
wondered what it meant. At such a time it is clear 
that a dress which was pre-eminently free and simple 
could not fail to be fashionable, and its sway covers 
the whole time that the tide was flowing in this 
direction. 

Another proof that the sack represents the spirit 
of the eighteenth century is that a genius so pre- 
eminently representative as that of Watteau attached 
himself to this particular costume, and so linked his 
fame with it that one of its characteristic features, 
the long broad fold hanging from the neck down the 
back, is popularly called ‘ the Watteau plait.” 

-If we want to realise the earlier form of the sack, 
we have only to imagine the effect of a loose robe 
enveloping a lady dressed in the Carolinian fashion. 
The main difference to the figure we give from 
Watteau (Fig. 2) would be in the breadth of the 
shoulders. 

Although this form of the sack not infrequently 
occurs in Watteau, by far the greater number of the 
figures he portrays in this dress taper like a church 
steeple. This is due to the high shoulders and 
narrow chest, induced by the shape of the stays worn 
at the time. 

Mr. Edward Mitchell, of the Heralds’ College, 
possesses an example, a heirloom in his family, which 
he has kindly lent me in this study (Fig. 5). As it 
lies before me now, as stiff and as solid, and I should 
think almost as heavy, as a lifeguardsman’s cuirass, 


which in form it greatly resembles, it is a witness to 
the senses of the hardness and rigidity of the system 
against which the eighteenth century was one long 
rebellion. The busk is a long triangular-shaped piece 
of wood at least half an inch thick, and the two front 
pieces of the stays are absolutely rigid, so closely are 
the irons quilted into this well executed piece of work. 
In the sides and back a more pliant material is used, 
but all is quilted, and considering that it was not 
the human form, but the fashion of the bodice which 
was considered, it is well and artistically cut. These 
stays were laced behind; but in the form which pre- 
vailed in the days of Hogarth they were laced both 
back and front, and as may be seen the shape re- 
sembles a breastplate. This important article in a 
woman’s attire was made attractive by its material, 
colour, and ornamentation. The straps occasionally 
used instead of laces were at times fastened with 
buckles set with stones and false pearls. Thus Gay 
gives stays a place with the finest things in female 
costume : 


“ Brocaded flowers o’er the gay mantua shine, 
And the rich stays her taper shape confine.” 


This abnormal condition of the upper part of the 
figure is hidden under the graceful lines of the 
sack, and only affords Watteau fresh means of 
displaying his power to turn all forms into lines 
of beauty, and to render charming even the un- 
natural. 

Watteau was only sixteen years of age tvhen the 
century opened, and he died in 1721. Two years 
earlier, that is, during 1719, he came to England and 
stayed about a twelvemonth. The sack, therefore, 
with which his name is connected, may be regarded 





Fig. 5.—sTays OF THE TIME OF QUEEN ANNE. 


as in vogue at the time. It was part of the very 
genius of the sack not to be bound too closely even 
by its own general rules. In Watteau’s drawings it 
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varies from a loose dressing-gown shape with vast 
hanging sleeves and a wilderness of folds to a form 


clinging closely to the bust, falling gracefully down. 


into the ever-widening skirts, and having short tight 
sleeves, and not unfrequently the characteristic plait 
behind omitted (Fig. 1). In some examples the 
neck is cut out behind as squarely as in front, but the 
Watteau cut is generally high up, almost to the nape 
of the neck. A fluted collarette, a neckerchief, or a 
string of pearls was worn, and from the ends of the 
short sleeves hung long ruffles of lace. At this time 





Plaited into the bodice 
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certain enormous and preposterous editions of the 
hoop that it entirely lost its peculiar grace. 

The V-shaped bodice continued long into the 
eighteenth century, and it may be taken as a rule that 
all dresses in the earlier half of that period were made 
on this fashion. This form was still more distinctly 
marked by lappets which ran from the point of the 
stomacher over the shoulders and sometimes down to 
the small of the back. These lappets are very visible 
in the second era of the sack of which Hogarth’s 
works supply us with the English form. Unfor- 
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the flowing robe entirely hid the whole underdress 
from the throat to the slippers ; nothing, in fact, could 
be seen but a small portion of the corset adorned with 
a row of ribbons. The materials at this period would 
be fine thread satins; striped and plain silks of all 
kinds; fine mohair silks, garden, Italian, and fine 
Mantua silks; brocades called cloth of silver or of 
gold; velvets; English and Genevan flowered damasks, 
silk plushes, and many other materials of which the 
names offer no clue to their character. 

As may be seen in many examples of Watteau, 
notably in a beautiful form in the picture called 
“L’Enseigne,” the tendency of the sack was to fit 
itself more and more to the shape of each succeeding 
fashion, but it was only when it was strained over 





Fig. 8.—PLAN OF THE SACK. 


tunately his tendency to caricature made him neglect 
the sack, and when he did represent it, he hardly does 
justice to its beautiful forms. However, it always 
proves the one agreeable point in the dismal scenes he 
depicted with a realism more terrible, probably, than 
he supposed. 

In “ Noon” there is a capital example of its form 
in the year 1738. There we see that it no longer wholly 
envelops the figure, but has become a loose and light 
robe, left freely open to display all the finery of the 
bodice and petticoat. The fashion was to allow its 
trimming on either side to form with that of the 
base of the petticoat, a triangle. This trimming or 


facing was a long puff cut by tassels and bouquets of 
flowers. The space within this triangle, that is the 
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portion of the underdress seen, was called a falbala, High Life,” we see that its peculiarity consisted in the 
and was divided by cross bars, a bouquet suspended wide hind plait being supported by two stiff rectan- 


by a tassel making a 
centre. Hoops by this 
time were generally worn, 
and the natural dignity 
of the Watteau sack was 
almost lost. The short 
sleeves were adorned with 
ruffles three rows deep. 
According to a description 
of the French fashion, a 
collarette or medicis of 
black blonde was worn, 
and perhaps this is the ma- 
terial of the article drawn 
round this lady’s neck (Fig. 
9) and over her chest. She 
not only wears the great 
bouquet, but has a large 
bow of ribbons beneath. 
Her hair is powdered and 
drawn up, in the fashion of 
the time, from her face, 
and is adorned with a string 
of pearls. 

In “ Marriage & la Mode—Drawing up the Con- 
tract” (1745), the young lady wears a sack of some light 
and choice material. In the front a wide plait is 
trimmed with gold thread, and the white and gold 
and lace, combined with a touch of red here and there, 
produce a very pretty effect. In the fourth picture, 
the music party in the lady’s dressing-room, the two 
females present wear dresses of the sack type; the 
dame with the hat having her kerchief arranged in 
a fashion common at the time, as may be seen in 
Hogarth’s full-length portrait of Lady Byron (1736), 
where the ends of the kerchief are drawn through the 
lacing of the corset. 

In “Taste in High Life” (1742) we have the sack 
on a very old and ugly coquette. She wears a wide 
dress extender, not the barrel hoops, but a long oblong 
form which then had come into fashion, and in its 
further development produced the most grotesque 
results. The figure here has the appearance of a huge 
extended fan standing upside down upon the ground, 
but in a few years the ladies appear moving about as 
if they had a dining-table under their sacks. © In the 
“ Analysis of Beauty” (1753) a very fat dame is labori- 
ously dancing in this costume. In the same picture 


is one of the most graceful figures to be found in any 
of Hogarth’s works ; another lady, young and pretty, 
who also wears a sack, but according to its true 
and normal fashion during the middle period of its 
history. From this example (Fig. 4), and still more 
clearly from the picture just’ referred to, “Taste in 





Fig. 9.—FROM HOGARTH (1738). 


gular bands which passed 
over the shoulders and 
met at the point of the 
stomacher. They are doubt- 
less a form of the lappet, 
so common an ornament 
of the period. The sleeves 
and body were worn com- 
paratively tight, the former 
being ornamented with a 
hanging cuff beneath which 
fell a very prettily-shaped 
ruffle. 

By 1762 the sack had 
taken a singularly beau- 
tiful shape. In a French 
engraving after Joseph 
Vernet it appears a truly 
majestic robe—the pendent 
plait lying almost flat on 
the back, spread out into 
flowing folds; the sleeves 
were cut to shape, and only 
adorned with falling ruffles 
of fine lace; no ornament upon the head but a rib- 
bon, none around the neck but a piece of black 
lace. This costume is a fine example of “the glim- 
mering dawn” of good taste, which, prevailing for 
a time, was at last almost entirely obscured by the 
gathering clouds of unreason and the final delirium. 
London and Berlin followed in the wake of Paris, 
and this beautiful edition of the sack was in vogue in 
English society during the next ten years. 

Of the third form of the sack—that is, the form 
which prevailed during the early years of the reign of 
George II1I.—we give a photographic representation 
of an original dress belonging to Mr. Charles Green 
(Fig. 3). 

The material is a cherry-coloured satin, striped 
alternately with broad bands of tinsel, and a double 
narrow white line, and brocaded with sprigs of flowers 
or fruit, worked in gold or silver and green and red 
floss. The broad tinsel bands fall in flowing lines 
down the back, but in the bodice, which is made to 
the shape and stiffened, they are cut down to a sixth 
part their width, being left only on the sides under 
the arms. The dress has evidently been cut by 
an artistic hand, and the plait at the back appears 
masterly, even to those acquainted with the mysteries 
of dress-making. It is formed out of the same width 


as the flowing train, the whole of the upper part of the - 


width being gathered gradually into folds which from 
the small of the back to the nape of the neck hang 
perfectly straight, and unless tied inside the neck of 
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the body would fall backwards on the train. The 
length of this sack from the top is sixty-three inches, 
the train being nine inches on the ground; and the 
entire width is 140 inches. 

In the plans (Figs. 6, 7, 8) of the dress, given 
according to the usual method, only the half of this 
plait appears. It is necessary, therefore, to remark 
that there is no seam uniting it to the other half. 
No plan is given of the petticoat (Fig. 10), as it is 
simply a long piece 106 inches wide by 40 inches 
deep, drawn into folds round the waist by a ribbon. 
To save the material, which is the same as the sack, 
a piece of deep orange-coloured silk 60 inches wide 
by 27 inches deep is let in behind. 

The form of this sack agrees with the one in 
Vernet’s representation, and again with that given 
in the Ladies’ Magazine, except that in the latter 
the sleeves are loose and have a pendent cuff. We 
consider, therefore, that Mr. Green’s example belongs 
to the first ten years of the reign of George III., and 
this conclusion is supported by the fact that it was 
just at this period that brocaded silks of the kind 
of which this sack is made were very fashionable. 
In Malcolm’s anecdotes of London he gives two 
advertisements of the year 1763, in which, among 
some dresses lost, various sacks are mentioned :—A 
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and a blue-and-gold Turkey silk. The other ad- 
vertisement does not emanate from so grand a dame, 
and the sacks it mentions are composed of less ex- 
pensive materials: a brocaded lustring, that is to say 
a brocaded shining silk, with a ruby-coloured ground 
and white tobine stripes trimmed with floss, a black 
satin flowered with red and white flowers trimmed 
with white floss, a pink and white striped tobine 
trimmed with white floss. In nearly every case the 
petticoat is mentioned with the sack, proving that 
the two were almost inseparable in the costume of 
the time. 

In 1783 the sack was a court-dress; for Mrs. 
Siddons, being sent for to read before George III. 
and Queen Charlotte, relates how awkward she 
felt in having to wear the sack or négligée, the 
dress not being then worn elsewhere. It had suffered 
the fate of all representatives of freedom and simple 
manners—when it went to court popular favour 
forsook it. 

Whatever frailties the sack may have covered 
under its charitable folds, its last appearance was 
certainly in keeping with the majesty of its moti/, to 
borrow a phase from the jargon of art. To be the 
robe on such an occasion of the Queen of Tragedy, as 
well as that of her royal auditors, renders the sack as 
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Fig. 10.—skirtT OF THE SACK. 


brown satin richly brocaded with silver; a white 
satin brocaded with yellow; a scarlet unwatered 
tabby ; a white tissue flowered; a white-and-silver 


illustrious as it had been popular, and, as it always 
will be, one of the most picturesque garments that 
ever adorned the female form. Ricuarp HEatu. 
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THE PROGRESS OF ENGLISH ART AS NOT SHOWN AT THE 
MANCHESTER EXHIBITION.* 


—+o2 —_. 


q wh it being understood that this 
} paper is to be illustrated by 
references to the collections here 
brought together at Old Traf- 
ford, it becomes necessary first 
to examine that exhibition, with 
4 regard to its completeness or in- 
velbcieney; om) to note, if any, its shortcomings. 

Let us begin with those noticed in a London 
evening newspaper, which otherwise, no doubt, 
admitted that the exhibition was a fine one. John 
Martin, never an Academician, the painter of “ Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast” and “The Destruction of Her- 
culaneum,” was mentioned first. His name was 
known all over the civilised world, and he lived 
seventeen years into the reign of Queen Victoria, 
so that undoubtedly whatever he painted during 
those seventeen years was art of the Victorian 
period. But for some reason that I cannot explain 
there is not a single instance of John Martin’s work 
in the present exhibition. Then Francis Danby was 
an artist something of the same school, but a grander 
colourist. He was an Associate of the Royal Academy. 
For twenty*four years he was painting and ex- 
hibiting during the reign of Queen Victoria, yet 
there is not a single work of his in this exhibition. 
The works of Danby at that time, as I remember 
them forty years ago, enjoyed an immense reputa- 
tion, and were credited with all sorts of qualities, 
while many people admired them in preference to 
Turner’s pictures. I remember one in particular 
called “The Evening Gun,” an English man-of- 
war in the tropics firing the salute to parting day— 
a most solemn and beautiful work. There was also 
about the same time a picture of his at the British 
Institution called “The Gates of the Seraglio,” 
which represented the steps to the Seraglio at Con- 
stantinople as it appeared on the banks of the 
Bosphorus. The setting sun was ablaze in the 
windows, and behind the minarets was a round 
full moon, rising as in defiance of the declining 
day, one of the most beautiful effects in all nature. 
Of course in a loan collection I cannot know the 
reasons for these omissions, but they require ex- 
planation.t Next we have the case of William 
Windus, a Liverpool artist, a man who excited very 
much attention some twenty-five years ago. He 





was a figure painter, a painter of extreme en- 


* A lecture delivered in “The Mayor’s Parlour,’ Manchester. 
+ These works are said to be in a ruined condition.—Ep. 


thusiasm and very great refinement. He always 
painted subjects of sentiment, and at that time 
created a great sensation by his “ Burd Helen ’”’—the 
Scottish “burd,” or sweetheart of the ballad, who 
swam the Clyde rather than that her faithless lover 
should escape. There was also another subject of his 
that was exhibited in the Royal Academy, a picture 
that was intensely pathetic. It was called “ Too 
Late.” It represented a poor girl in the last stage 
of consumption, whose lover had gone away and 
returned at last, led by a little girl, when it was “too 
late.” The expression of the dying face is quite 
sufficient—no other explanation is needed. After 
that Windus painted several other pictures, alto- 
gether eight or ten. He was a member of the 
Liverpool Academy and much respected, and what 
is more, his works were much sought after. Ama- 
teurs in Liverpool and London would take anything 
he produced; when, suddenly, by some singular 
concourse of circumstances, he left off painting. 
He married, I understand, but his wife dying he 
never painted again. I saw him a few. months 
ago at Hampstead, where he lives almost wholly 
by himself. He -will not paint: he sometimes 
begins to do so in the morning, but he invariably 
rubs out his work in the evening, and contents 
himself with reading only Latin. As he has dis- 
appeared now some fifteen years from the ken of 
the art circles, and sees but very few friends, it is 
interesting, I believe, to mention him. As he 
belonged to the Academy of the other Lancashire 
metropolis, and was so much spoken of at one time, 
there certainly ought to have been some of his 
works in the exhibition; but I hardly know if he 
will thank me for suggesting it. 

A great exhibition like that at Old Trafford 
should not be a mere conglomeration of works, in- 
teresting from a commercial or mercantile point of 
view. If you were making a collection of books 
of the last fifty years you would certainly not go to 
Chapman and Hall, or Longmans, or any other great 
publishers, and ask them for the books which had 
“enjoyed the greatest success.” Again, there is a 
painter who has disappeared in another way—Robert 
Martineau—who made a great stir in his day. He 
was a pupil of Holman Hunt, and painted about as 
well as his master. There was a picture of his in the 
Universal Exhibition of London in 1865, called, I 
think, “The Last Day in the Old Home.” Mar- 
tineau painted very slowly and very conscientiously. 
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He only painted three or four pictures in all before 
he died. His work is of that kind that if you are 
considering the English art of the last fifty years 
you ought to have it to look at. Then there is 
the landscape-painter, Inchbold, who was very much 
written and spoken about some twenty years ago. 
Two pictures of his were in the Manchester Royal 
Institution last year. I did not see them myself, 
but I never knew anything of his which I did not 
admire for its colour and delicacy of feeling. 

After Inchbold there is a man who is very 
much more discussed, but who has not a single 
picture here. I allude to James Whistler. Why 
there is nothing of Whistler’s in all these thirteen 
galleries I cannot tell. He is a very prominent man, 
and has produced some very beautiful work. He 
has painted a portrait of the Countess de Cahen in 
Japanese costume, and a very fine portrait of Thomas 
Carlyle, which was shown in his own exhibition in 
Bond Street. That work ought to have been here, 
if it was only for the sake of comparing it with 
Watts’s portrait of the same man. ‘There was, be- 
sides, a beautiful portrait of his mother which was 
exhibited in the Royal Academy. 

Then again there is Alphonse Legros, the Pro- 
fessor of the Slade School in London. Why have we 
nothing by him? There is a very fine picture of his, 
great in style, in the Walker Art Gallery at Liver- 
pool, and there are some in the Corporation Galleries 
here. Then we have Cave Thomas, who gained a 
prize in the great Westminster Cartoon Competition, 
and is now art professor to the Princess of Wales. 
He is chiefly occupied in decorating churches as well 
as with driving the pen; but I remember a picture of 
his in the Academy which was a very beautiful work 
—a picture of some eight or nine figures, called ‘‘ The 
Protestant Lady.” If I had been trying to make this 
exhibition complete, I should certainly have endea- 
voured to get that work or some of his cartoons. 
There are other names which I might mention, but 
some of them were pupils of my own. There, how- 
ever, is one other that I ought not to forget, and that 
is Benjamin Robert Haydon, who was in Manchester 
fifty years ago trying to establish the School of 
Design. He was for ever moving heaven and earth 
for the advancement of high art, always in the in- 
terests of his brother-artists and for the good of the 
nation. It would have been vastly better for him 
had he minded his own affairs. When a nation does 
not want high art, and especially when it cannot see 
the xecessity for schools of design, it should, in my 
opinion, go without high art and without schools of 
design. But Haydon was always haranguing, and 
did not understand how much more potent a sneer 
may sometimes be. Still, there is a very pathetic 
side to the matter. He had many of the greater 


qualities of a great painter, but he was strangely 
deficient in some of the minor ones. His colour was 
anything but agreeable and his ¢echnique sadly 
wanting. I remember someone in a discussion with 
Rossetti, as to the relative merits of Wilkie and 
Haydon, remarking “that the head of Lazarus was 
the only fine thing Haydon ever produced.” “Ah!” 
burst out Rossetti, “that one head was worth all 
the puny Wilkie ever produced in his life.” But 
Rossetti could also have his joke against Haydon. 
He was fond of quoting from his diary: “ Locked my 
door and dashed at my picture with a brush dripping 
with asphaltum.” 

Besides those who are totally unrepresented, there 
is a goodly list of eminent men who are certainly 
very ill-represented, and here, again, I cannot tell 
for what reason.* First there is Wilkie, who was 
five years painting during her Majesty’s reign, of 
whose work very little is shown. Leslie was twenty- 
two years painting and exhibiting during the reign 
of Queen Victoria. What have they got to show 
of him? They have one magnificent picture— 
“ Roderick Random.” ‘The others by him are not 
worth counting. Maclise was painting for thirty- 
four years during the reign of her Majesty, and 
see what they have .to show of him! The “ Eve 
of St. Agnes” is in no way representative either of 
Maclise or of Keats, but his “Christmas in the 
Baron’s Hall” is certainly a work of extraordinary 
invention and poetry; a very real work, though un- 
true in light and shade. Etty was “the painters’ 
painter” par exzellence, and half the English school 
followed him or was built upon him, yet has he very 
few works at the exhibition. These few, however, 
happen to be very fine, so that we have less cause to 
complain; but why could we not have had “The 
Sirens” from the Royal Manchester Institution, 
for the Corporation, I am sure, would have been 
very willing to lend it? Perhaps the Committee were 
frightened at the size of it. People seem in Eng- 
land to look at a picture’s bigness as a kind of 
failing or crime, though in other countries they 
usually take pains to procure the finest pictures 
they can, entirely regardless of size. Then there 
is another of Etty’s pictures (also the property of 
the Corporation) which should not have been neg- 
lected. It is “The Lovers in a Storm ”— possibly 
from Shelley’s “ Storm ” :— 


“ One boat-cloak did cover the loved and her lover.” 


It is simply a magnificent picture, but too much 
of the “line” seemed required for fashionable 
portrait-painters to be thrown away on these patri- 
archs of art. Next we have Charles West Cope, a 


* Omissions in a loan collection can only be mentioned as facts, 
not as failures.—Ep. 
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most distinguished Academician, who, now very old, 
has given up all active participation in Burlington 
House affairs ; but, as a man who has done so much 
in his day, it seems a pity. that not more of his 
works are in evidence here. It is true that some of 
his finest paintings are frescoes in the Houses of 
Parliament, but for many years of the Queen’s reign 
he exhibited very fine oil pictures. One of these in 
particular would have been very appropriate for a 
Lancastrian exhibition. I mean his painting of the 
martyr Bradford, who was executed in Manchester. 
He is represented as taking leave of his wife and 
child on the eve of his execution, and I remember 
it as one of the greatest pictures of the period 
(1852). 

Mr. Herbert, a Royal Academician and foreign 
member of the Institute of France, being now very 
old, is also treated very much after the same way— 
or worse, for he has only one oil exhibit. Arthur 
Hughes used to be considered one of our most poetic 
artists. There is only one, a very early work of his, 
in this exhibition, somewhat crude in colour, and so 
badly placed that it cannot be seen; but the subject is 
a very poem. ‘Two lovers are making up a quarrel ; 
the girl’s face is bedewed with tears through which 
she smiles as he kisses her hand. “ April Tears” is 
the title, which happily expresses the idea : a kind of 
simple poetry, of which, I fear, we shall have less 
and less in future. “The Cottager’s Return” and 
“The Reaper and the Flowers” ought also to have 
been borrowed. There is another great and important 
man who has only one small work in the Jubilee Ex- 
hibition, and what it is I do not know, for with all my 
pains I could not find it. I refer to Sir Noel Paton. 
A few years back he painted one of the most inter- 
esting pictures that has appeared on the walls of 
the Academy for the last fifty years—“The Return 
of the Dragoon” from the Crimea. The mother, 


an old Scotchwoman, is nestling her head in her. 


son’s shoulder and hands; but you do not see her 
face. He is a fine, noble-looking fellow, and as he 
sits facing the ingle in an exhausted condition, we are 


made to feel how that he is safe again in his mother’s 
arms. It is altogether a most beautifully executed 
and deeply touching picture. Why there should be 
so many of these artists, all men of poetry and in- 
vention, and all insufficiently represented in this exhi- 
bition, it is not the critic’s business to explain ; he can 
only instance the omissions. Then that most poetic 
of landscape-painters, Mark Anthony, is pitifully re- 
presented ; David Scott and W. B. Scott are left out 
(an important fact to have been noticed earlier) ; and 
the miniature-painters of England, Sir William Ross, 
Thorburn, and Henry Wells, are entirely forgotten, 
though England in this class of work has been held 
supreme in Victorian times. Then, again, the section 
denominated “ Black-and-White ” is so meagre that 
but for one fine cartoon by Sir Frederick Leighton 
it might be considered as non extant. Dyce’s noble 
cartoons at Owens College, Sand’s admirable draw- 
ings on wood, Sir Noel Paton’s “ Ancient Mariner,” 
Shield’s “ Plague of London,” Miss Thompson’s 
fairy designs, ‘ Sheffield’s Chareoals ”—all forgotten. 
In fact, the omissions grow too thickly on one’s 
memory for space to record them. 

Here I must pause. Why were the Committee 
so minded? That they were personally disinterested 
there can be, of course, no doubt, yet the omissions 
all in a particular direction chiefly affect the more 
poetic kind of art. The Committee was disinterested, 
and yet the omissions point unmistakably to a certain 
influence. Were they not rather in the position of the 
spectator of a conjurer’s tricks? He is asked to take 
a card, and is quite convinced that he selects the card 
he chooses—while the conjurer, on his part, is just 
as quietly satisfied that he has taken the card that he 
chooses he shall choose. Forp Mapox Brown. 


[Nore.—In a subsequent letter to the Manchester Guardian, Mr. 
Madox Brown himself poses the question, “ Who is the conjurer?” 
answering only that it is not an individual but a spirit—a gene- 
ralisation of a latter-day feeling in art. ‘‘Such as do not bow to 
and accept such spirit stand but a poor chance.” He refers, too, to 
“institutions of the day and of the hour, indifferent alike to the 
fame of their predecessors, or to the rights of outsiders; indif- 
ferent,too, to poetry, and indifferent to stylc.”—Ep.] 
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“ALONE BY THE BROAD.” 


By Mr. AFrrep Parsons, R.L. 


R. ALFRED PARSONS has painted better 
pictures than “Alone by the Broad.” His 

“ Going Westward,” at the Grosvenor last summer, 
was better; so was his “ When Nature Painted All 
Things Gay,” at the Academy. “Going Westward ” 
is, indeed, at once the most ambitious and the most 
successful example of his art that Mr. Parsons has yet 





given us. It is broader, more suggestive, more imagi- 
native, and less finicking than most of his work. Too 
minute literalness is Mr. Parsons’ besetting sin. A 
landscape, more than any other composition, needs to 
be seen through an imaginative haze ; and imagination 
is, save in one important particular, precisely what 
this artist lacks. That exception applies to bis skies. 
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There can be no question that Mr. Parsons paints 
skies better than most men of his own rank and 
experience. The sunset in “Going Westward” is 
not only an excellent piece of technical work, but it 
exhibits many of the higher qualities of landscape- 
painting. It does not merely represent: it suggests 
something of the glamour of sunset as seen across a 
wide valley. Without its sky, “Going Westward ” 
would have been flat and commonplace. 

“ Alone by the Broad” is not a landscape, pro- 
perly speaking. It is a woodland “ bit,” very pretty 
and picturesque, and not ill-painted. It is a very fair 
example of the artist’s range, since it exhibits his 
defects as well as his qualities. The picture suffers 
from the absence of sky, and even more from Mr. 
Parsons’ characteristic lack of ideality. It is true 
that he is frankly literal. Everybody has walked 
through just such a glade, has dawdled by the edge 
of just such a pool, and has, perhaps, wondered 
whether the scene was more picturesque at one 
season than at another. The picture, in a word, is 
too photographic. It is true enough to Nature, but 
there is too much collodion about it. These were the 
faults of the pleasant picture, “ When Nature Painted 
All Things Gay,” which was purchased from the 
Chantrey funds last year—a picture which may not 
unfairly be classed as second to “ Going Westward.” 

It must be admitted that these defects are by no 
means personal to Mr. Parsons. They are the defects 
of a school, and they may be found in nearly all the 
work of the minor English Jandscape-painters of 
these days. It is beyond denial that the English 
school possesses just now no really great delineator of 
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landseape. Yet there never was so much painting 
of landscape. Trees and fields and rivers, forest 
glades and country lanes, form the vast majority of 
the pictures which hang in every exhibition. The 
technical qualities of the work of this class done by 
our young artists are often very creditable ; but even 
from the technical point of view the result is only 
too frequently disappointing. Much of the mischief 
is the consequence of the uninstructed following of 
Turner, who was a great artist but a bad model. 
No painter, and certainly no painter of landscape, 
can afford to despise technical excellence; yet tech- 
nique is the foundation and not the afflatus of a great 
landscape. Few painters have made less parade of 
technique than Constable, yet Constable is far and 
away the greatest landscapist who has ever been born 
within these shores. It was once the fashion to 
accuse the painter of the “ Lock on the Stour” of 
inability to draw. Now, as a simple matter of fact, 
drawing was precisely his strongest technical point ; 
and had he not been able to draw, all his romance, all 
his ideality would not have saved him from disaster. 
Yet such is the charm of Constable, that the critic 
looks at the drawing last. This great artist, who 
learned his art so painfully, in the teeth of so much 
discouragement, and who died without adequate re- 
cognition from his own countrymen, painted the half- 
dozen finest landscapes that the English school has 
produced. It may seriously be questioned whether 
even now he has received the recognition which is his 
due. And Corot, the most consummate translator 
of Nature that France has known, is his legitimate 
descendant. o. Ps B. 
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ATCHMAKING is usually 
either the occasion of, or 
the prelude to, a dance, 
an opportunity delightedly 
seized by the people to 
whom dancing seems to 
come by nature. If the 
important negotiations are 
conducted at the dance 
itself, the fathers retire to 
a table plentifully supplied 
with pipes and tobacco 

in a shady corner where the heels of the dancers 

will not brush them, or the gaze of the spectators 
follow them. Here, with the elaborate politeness of 
the Irish peasant, they are apparently as secure from 
observation as if mountain walls rose between; but 





among the old men and women seated about the 
fireplace, or on the high-backed settle—both sexes 
smoking, alas!—there is an agony of sympathetic 
interest. Not a gesture escapes notice, and when 
brows are wrinkled or fists clenched, telling that the 
negotiations concluded as to house and gear have 
stuck fast in the mountain sheep or the Kerry cattle, 
there is a murmur almost like a moan, showing the 
suspense of the onlookers. The young people are 
busier ; some under the yellow moon doing their own 
courting, for there are always revolutionary natures 
that will not brook a matchmaking ; others watching 
the dancing, where the great moment of interest is 
when the couple, whose fate is in question, take the 
floor. The girls are dressed in gay-coloured prints, 
blue and gold perhaps, with scarlet handkerchiefs 
and petticoats, and stout shoes, if they affect what 
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Mr. Helmick’s heroine does not, and warm, home- 
knitted stockings. The kitchen is large and lofty, 
with low windows and doors and a wide, open hearth, 


seat by day, which opening upon hinges makes a bed 
by night (in some of the old houses I have seen a 
press-bed—press, anglicé cupboard—which turned up 





MATCHMAKING, 


(Painted by H. Helmick. 


whereon the turf-fire roars. The walls and rafters 
are blackened with the peat smoke, and the whole 
atmosphere saturated with its most penetrating and 
clinging smell. Up in the black roof, where the 
uncovered thatch, which has forgotten its age of 
gold, looks through, there are sleepy hens, that now 
and then disturbed in their dreams utter a drowsy 
shriek of remonstrance ; in the wide chimney there 
are, if the people are well-to-do, hanks of onions and 
a flitech of bacon; the turf lies on the ¢arthen hearth 
without any intervention of a grate, and on either 
side of it are generous seats of banked and cemented 
clay, where the urchins bask in winter evenings 
listening to the tales of their elders, till their mot- 
tled shins show, as the peasants say, the map of 
Ireland printed upon them. The furniture is of the 
simplest: a dresser with gorgeous crockery —there 
used to be jugs of a certain coppery hue and sheen, 
which one does not see nowadays; a settle-bed, a 


Engraved by F. Babbage.) 


on end into the wall, its two doors folding over it 
by day; in one such, a late sleeper of tender years 
was turned up by accident and found himself stand- 
ing on his head); sometimes in a corner a great 
four-post. bed with patchwork quilt, wherein scarlet 
predominates, and scarlet and white curtains; the 
whole, lacking the ordered neatness of an English 
peasant’s cottage, but picturesque to a degree, with 
dancing flame and Rembrandtesque masses of shadow, 
and high lights on occasional spots of colour. The 
farmer’s kitchen is much the same, but on a larger 
and better scale. It is the chosen home of the family, 
though there is a dreadful institution known as the 
best parlour, with flowery paper and horsehair chairs, 
framed samplers, and paper flowers for decoration, 
and in the unused grate an abominable screen, with 
magenta roses sprinkled over an arabesqued ground 
of white and inky-green — quite irresistible when 
brought to the door by Autolycus, “ the higgler,” 
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t.¢., pedlar ; but the blue-mouldy atmosphere of this 
sanctum tells of how little it is used. 

The farmer is after all only a superior peasant ; 
his story has been told, and his life painted by Banim, 
Carleton, and Charles Kickham, but we in Ireland 
have had as yet no Jane Austen to paint our middle- 
classes, the shopkeepers and traders of the towns. 
No doubt there is here a rich field untilled, waiting 
for someone to enter into possession. One quality 
which has not been sufficiently noted belongs, I am 
sure, to Irish men and women of all degrees, and that 
is an extreme conservatism. This may seem, in light 
of recent years, a hard saying, but I think it is en- 
tirely true. A revolution is the douleversement of all 
things, and though in the Irish land war, no doubt, 
the old affection and reverence of the Irish masses 
for the classes seem to have gone under for ever, I 
think it is only for a time. It is scarcely in an 
Irishman’s nature to become the levelling Republican 
which an English working-man may be; at least, not 
in the old land and amid the old conditions. But 
the conservatism of the Celt has a certain spirituality 
in it, inasmuch as it reverences other things besides 
birth. For education, for talent of any kind, it has 
an unbounded respect and sympathy; yet even here 
the inherent conservatism will show itself amusingly. 
To a friend of mine whose talent had gained for her 
the friendship of people in a much higher sphere than 
her own, a poor neighbour said : 

“Well, thin, ’tis 1 was proud to hear of you 
atin’ your dinner at the Castle, as good as the best 
of them. But thin sure, her Ladyship was always 
that humble ”—a speech which my friend received, 
as it was intended, in excellent part. 

The conservatism of the Irish may be counted as 
threefold: religion, birth, and high mental qualities. 
For other things, such as beauty and bravery, they 
have great admiration. I have placed religion here 
as the first thing to which the conservative instincts 
of the Irish nature cause it to cleave passionately ; 
how fervent and loyal that attachment has been 
we know, and it is one which does not lose its 
power. Everywhere in Ireland, although the Big 
House may be closed, and the magnate, who in 
England would be a squire (I must say here that 
since the Encumbered Estates Act there has been 
little in the Irish villages of the beneficent influence 
which an English squire usually exercises), be at 
war with his people, the influence of the priest is 
unimpaired and unimpairable. That it is entirely 
for good no one can doubt. The old-fashioned 
priest who often wielded the strong hand, 


‘“‘ Checking the crazy ones, 
Coaxing unaisy ones, 
Helping the lazy ones 

On wid the stick,” 
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has still some few representatives ; but the race is fast 
dying out, not, however, because this most pliant of 
flocks would resent any arbitrariness on the part of the 
faithful shepherd, rough though he be. The Irish 
priests of to-day are largely sprung from the farming 
class. It is an exquisite distinction to have a priest in 
the family, and many a prayer is said, and many a hope 
formed, when some little gentle boy of a family will 
separate himself from his rough-and-tumble brothers | 
and sisters, in a recollectedness and piety which mark 
him out as the Church’s Own. There is no sacrifice 
too hard so that this favoured one may get the pre- 
liminary schooling and the necessary outfit for the 
ecclesiastical college. Happy and honoured people 
are the father and mother of an Irish priest; the 
proudest day of their lives that on which his first 
Mass is said. Though he may grow above his peo- 
ple’s mental stature by his education, the priest, in 
sympathy and affection, is entirely one with the class 
he springs from ; happily so, for if it were otherwise 
his lot would be far lonelier than that of the cul- 
tured and refined English parson, who finds himself 
ruling some parish where there is not one soul which 
ean reach to his mind’s level. The priest’s life, too, 
is of the busiest ; it has no room for loneliness. His 
flock is a very large one, and alas! a very poor one, 
and he is the one person absolutely impartial, abso- 
lutely bound to hear, and comfort, and to help. So 


-1t is that his doorstep is seldom without an applicant 


for an interview with him. He is the lawyer—an 
unlitigious one—of his village, and the almoner of 
charities, which generally come from his own purse, 
for it must be remembered that the few resident 
gentry in Ireland are nearly always Protestant. 
There is usually a portly and comfortable person, 
the priest’s housekeeper, who, when he has eased 
the mind, and perhaps put something in the empty 
purse, is ready with her own ministrations of food 
and warmth for the poor visitor; a much looked- 
up-to. person she usually is, and the one purchaser 
the village possesses of such small stock as eggs 
and poultry—very kindly, too, though a little con- 
descending. The priest’s house is very splendid in 
the eyes of his people—the mixture of learning and 
art, the big books in unknown tongues, and the 
coloured prints or engravings of sacred subjects 
gratifying the blind instincts of the people for 
knowledge and colour and form. He is the great 
person at weddings and christenings, jovial and 
hearty to a degree. The rector and the priest occa- 
sionally fraternise, though not always; but there are 
instances of warm and generous friendship between 
the two, natural,enough to expect when they may 
be the only two educated men in the parish. There 
is an old story of a Connaught priest having lent his 
flock to his friend the rector on an occasion when. the 
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latter was visited by a representative of the Irish 
Church Missions, and had nothing to show for the 
handsome subsidy he enjoyed from their funds. 
‘ather Pat himself, the story says, conducted his 
whole acquiescent flock to the rector’s church, and 
enjoyed from the organ-loft the praise the Com- 
mission bestowed upon the zealous worker who had 
snatched such a goodly number of brands from the 
burning. The story is quite conceivable, and is at 
all events den trovato. 

Mr. Helmick’s priest is as benevolent-looking, 
with his white locks, as a French curé. The oc- 
casion is one for benevolence, for he is receiving an 
affectionate offering from this pretty colleen, one 
of the lambs of his flock: whether the giver or 
the recipient is the prouder and more pleased it 
_ would be hard to say. He is, no doubt, a well- 
beloved person in his own parish; one to whom, 
as he goes down the puddled street, the women 
dip and the men touch their hats; the child- 
ren leave off playing shop with bits of broken 
crockery to await his smile or his kindly touch on 
the head; and even the village dogs, comprehend- 
ing his Reverence’s position, let him pass without a 
bark. 

The parish priest is not very often political. He 
leaves all that to his younger and more energetic 
curates; and when he is forced to take a leading 
position, his influence is nearly always thrown in 
the conservative scale—conservative, be it under- 
stood, not at all in the sense in which the word is 
usually applied to politics, but in the direction of 
cautiousness and going slowly. He is generally an 
old man (the priests in Ireland do not get their pro- 
motion early), and he has seen so much over which 
he shakes his white head sorrowfully since the days 
when he, too, was young and hot-headed and hot- 
hearted. His love for his flock is a very tender 
and enduring thing. He knows them through and 
through. I have often thought that the tenderness 
of a Catholic priest over the human hearts and souls 
whose height and whose depth he has sounded must 
be a surpassing tenderness; and no doubt it is. His 
faith, too, in human nature, how real and beautiful ! 
I remember an old Irish priest whose whole life had 
been devoted to the spiritual care of soldiers—a wild 
and reckless flock indeed, but to him like dear children. 
“The poor fellows! the poor fellows!” he would 
say, with lingering tenderness; “they are so good ! 
they are so good!” Then he would sally out cheer- 
fully for his evening constitutional, armed with a 
stout staff to enforce, if needful, his fatherly autho- 
rity in turning back any of his sheep whom he might 
find straying into the public-houses of the garrison 
town where we were. John Banim, an Irish novelist, 
who wrote a few poems (too few, but exquisitely fit), 
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has painted the Irish priest in verse that must be 
undying :— 
“ Loyal and brave to you, 
Soggarth aroon ! * 
Yet be no slave to you, 
Soggarth aroon ! 
Nor out of fear to you, 
Stand up so near to you, 
Och! out of fear to you, © 
Soggarth aroon ! 


“Who in the winter’s night, 

Soggarth aroon ! 

When the cold blast did bite, 
Soggarth aroon! 

Came to my cabin door, 

And on my earthen floor 

Knelt by me, sick and poor, 
Soggarth aroon ! 


“ Who on the marriage-day, 
Soggarth aroon! 
Made the poor cabin gay, 
Soggarth aroon ! 
And did both laugh and sing, 
Making our hearts to ring, 
At the poor christening, 
Soggurth aroon! 
“ Who as friend only met, 
Soggarth aroon! 
Never did flout me yet, 
Soggarth aroon! 
And when my heart was dim 
Gave, while his eye did brim, 
What I should give to him, 
Soggarth aroon !” 


The squireen, or small squire—in Ireland the 
affixing of “een” makes the diminutive of every- 
thing —is a person occupying a position in life 
midway between a gentleman and a farmer. The 
one in Mr. Helmick’s picture would probably also 
be called a sportheen, or little sportsman ; one infers 
this from the general cut of his figure, not less than 
from the stick, or hunting-crop it might be, which 
he carries so jauntily under his arm. Though he is 
evidently receiving a cordial welcome in this case, 
he is not always a popular person in Ireland ; sus- 
pended, like Mahomet’s coffin, between the people 
and the gentry, he is likely to receive but scant tole- 
ration from either, and he is not numerous enough of 
himself to make a class. There is a little of Tony 
Lumpkin about the name and the figure, and this 
inn-kitchen is such a one as that of the “Three Jolly 
Pigeons,” in which, reminiscent of merry old days 
at Mullingar, Goldsmith placed the revels of that 
famous person and his boon-companions. In the 
superior apartment beyond is one solitary reveller, 
an unusual sight in Ireland, where the people drink 
and get drunk as much for the company’s sake as for 
the sake of the whisky. If the Irishman gets drunk 
he does it in the most uncomfortable fashion, pouring 
his red-hot whisky down his throat in a draughty and 

* Priest dear! 
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dirty shop, defiled with the mud of the street and the 
saliva of the smokers, fireless and grateless and ex- 
posed through its open door to all inclemencies of 
weather. It is not in the public-houses the Irish 
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ment! I have heard it instanced as one of the most 
pitiful signs of a workhouse child’s degradation that 
it does not know how to play ; that grown to boy or 
girl it will seek nothing but supineness, being so much 





THE YOUNG SQUIREEN. 


(Painted by H. Helmick. Engraved by F. Babbage.) 


village parliaments are conducted ; on week-days the 
forge is the rendezvous, and all then with leisure on 
hand adjourn to the sooty benches, and smoke their 
pipes, and discuss political and social events, while the 
red firelight gleams on white teeth and excited faces, 
and the blacksmith looms large at his anvil. 

Within the last two or three years the old games of 
football and hurling have been revived, for the first 
time since the heart of the country received almost its 
death-blow in the famine of *48 and the resulting exo- 
dus. The agricultural labourers, who were fast becom- 
ing as stolid as their brothers of Norfolk, have taken 
eagerly to this new outlet from their narrow lives, and 
now on summer evenings the air rings with the shouts 
of the football players, and on Sundays Mick or Paddy 
in his green and white jersey, his clean hands and face 
and trim hair, going off to kick in a football match, 
is a different creature from the hopeless and slouching 
Mick or Paddy whom one knew a few years ago ; for 
surely one of the first elements of civilisation is to teach 
a human creature to use the higher faculties of enjoy- 


lower than the free creature of the pavement, which 
raises its ragged skirts and dances with instinctive 
rhythm and grace to the music of a stray fiddler. 
Happily our people are learning once more to play ; 
let us hope that in their turn the dances at the cross- 
roads in summer-time, which were such an innocent 
and happy feature of the good old times in Ireland, 
will be revived, since the Gaelic pastimes only affect 
the boys, and the girls too must learn to play. In all 
the pastimes of the Irish people there is this element 
of safety—that religion comes before all; that the 
priest is the president of the hurling club and the 
distributor of the coveted prizes, as he is the tower- 
ing figure at dances and festivities of all kind. In 
every act of the people this is evident, whether it 
is the greeting, “God save all here!” with which 
they enter a house, and the hearty “God save you 
kindly !”’ passed from one wayfarer to another, or 
the deep and steadfast religious feeling which makes 
crosses and suffering acceptable to them as being 
“the will of God.” KaTHAaRINE TYNAN. 
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RTISTIC vagrancy is rapidly getting a literature 

of its own. This handsome new book by Mr. 

P. G. Hamerton—“ that wondrous 
art-critic without an enemy!” as 
he has been called —is the latest 
contribution to the literature of out- 
of-door Bohemianism. It is, in its 
general features, like other books 
of its class; it surpasses most of 
them in sumptuousness of binding 
and printing, and in the simple 
beauty of its illustrations. It is 
small wonder that artists and 
writers, and many other men who 
love Nature truly, are adopting 
travelling-houses, so that they can 
spend tine days in the open air, and 
at night camp where they will with 
the stars for lights and the run- 
ning streams for companions. The 
“vernacular architecture” of the 
speculative builder is rendering our 
cities and our suburbs very un- 
lovely. Railways are threatening 
the remotest and most beautiful bits of scenery in 
England. Wensleydale narrowly escaped, the Lake 
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OLD SHOP IN GRAY. 
(Draun by J. Pennell.) 


District is in peril. The artistic vagrant in Eng- 
land even now can find few tracts of country where 
Nature can sing to him her “ everlasting lullaby- 

* “The Sadne: A Summer Voyage.” By Philip Gilbert 


Hamerton. With a hundred and forty-eight illustrations by 
Joseph Pennell and the Author, and four maps, (Seeley and Co.) 
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‘for his enterprise. 


song” without the accompaniment of the railway 
whistle. Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson stands easily 





THE CHURCH AT 8ST. JEAN DE LOSNE. 


(Drawn by J. Pennell.) 


first at the head of the modern literature of vagrancy.. 
His “ Through the Cevennes with a Donkey,” and his 
“Inland Voyage,” are in their way unsurpassable. 
No man has a subtler touch in describing natural 
beauty ; no man has a keener eye for peculiarities 
of character ; no man has greater zest for the “ alea- 
tory ”—to use the word with which he himself has 
enriched the language. Zest for the “ aleatory ” 
is, indeed, the first quality which is demanded in 
an artistic vagrant. Without that he is unequipped 
In the realm of mind it is as 
important for the success and enjoyment of his trip, 
as is his compass or his flask in the realm of 
matter; for in modern life, as in the days of old, is 
it still true that adventures are to the adventurous. 
And (let it be said in all gentleness) the adventures 
upon tours like those of Mr. Stevenson, or this of 
Mr. Hamerton, are in themselves so insignificant, 
that unless the wanderer has the true feeling for 
the “ aleatory ”—the sense of contrast, the sense of 
the dramatic, the power to see illustrations of the 
general in the particular—he will go through his 
journey with his eyes but half open, and his de- 
scription will be no livelier than an itinerary. For 
all the modern adventures of the boat and camp are 
open to the objection which was fatal to Thoreau’s 
great experiment in life: they are always carried 
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out within reach of a large hotel and a table @’héte. 
. The most exciting episode ‘is at best nothing more 
serious than fouling a snag, having your tent blown 
down at night, or running short of tobacco. 

Expectations are not disappointed in the present 
book. It is, in truth, a delightful piece of work ; 
unconventional in treatment, easy in style, and with 
a pleasant under-current of humour. It will be 
a wonder if the Sadne be not next year crowded 
with English artists, for painters are the most 
gregarious of men. As the figure-painter is always 
searching for new models, so the landscape man 
is always on the look-out for new painting-grounds. 
Southwold, Walberswick, Blythborough, Dunwich, 
and the other quaint, decaying villages of the 
Suffolk coast might have gone on to this day peace- 
_ fully decaying; and unknown to the outer world, had 
they not one summer been “ discovered ” by an R.A. 
Next year everyone was painting Suffolk, and 
on the tiny pier at Walberswick thirty assiduous 
artists have been counted at one time. It was as 
bad as the Fairy Glen at Bettwys-y-Coed. There 
are reasons, however, why painting on the Sadne is 
more perilous than painting on the Suffolk coast, or 
in the glens of North Wales ; for the “ spy-fever” 
runs high in France, and every man with book and 
pencil in his hand becomes at once a suspect. Mr. 
Hamerton and Mr. Pennell found this to their cost, 
as the reader will remember from the newspapers. 
But it is time to go into particulars of Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s book. 

The Sadne is an important river of central France, 
taking its rise at Vioménil in the Vosges. From its 
source to its junction with the river Coney at Corre, 
it is not navigable, save here and there by canoes. 
From the junction with the Coney to that with the 
Doubs at Verdun, the river is called the Upper Sadne, 
and it is navigable naturally for very considerable 
distances, and now wholly, by means of important 
engineering works. 
river is navigable for small sailing yachts, and it is 
an extremely pleasant stream to sail on, being broad, 
well open to the winds, and having a slow current. 
The scenery of the river banks is in some places of 
a Dutch flatness, while in others the hills approach 
the river closely. In no place, however, can the 
scenery be called grand, though in many places it is 
beautiful. The towns and villages through which 
the river passes are full of historic and archxological 
interest. 

As to the kind of boat employed, Mr. Hamerton 
used a narrow canal boat, temporarily converted into 
a house-boat by the erection of a camp inside it, for 
the voyage on that part of the river above Chalon, 
and for the Lower Sadne he used a small sailing-boat. 
The camp in the canal boat was used as a sleeping 
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From Verdun to Lyons the: 


place when the boat had to stop for the night at 
any point far from hotels, and on the northern part 
of the voyage hotels were often at great distances 
apart. 

Mr. Hamerton believes that no Englishman or 
American ever before made the voyage of the navig- 


. able Sadne, though many no doubt have descended 


in the public steamer from Chalon to Lyons. To 
ascend the river, however, from Chalon to Corre, 
is to pass through regions in which there is no 
accommodation for the tourist, and without some 
arrangement for sleeping on the boat, such a trip 
would be impossible. “In this’ case the expedition 
was planned so as to give both author and artist 
every convenience for their work. The author had 
his private study at hand in all places and in all 
weathers, with books for reference, and every con- 
venience for writing ; the artist worked from na- 
ture with the knowledge that. he was never more 
than a mile from his lodging, his luggage, and his 
dinner—in fact he had not to give a thought to 
any material consideration. Every member of the 
expedition had his appointed duties, which were per- 
formed with a very near approach to the strictest 
regularity, and a degree of order was maintained that 
would have done credit to a much more fashionable 
vessel.” 

Some little trouble was at first experienced in 
obtaining the hire of a suitable boat. The narrow 
canal boats called Jerrichons on the Sadne are some 
eighty feet long, and flat-bottomed ; the sides being 
perpendicular walls of stout oak, breast-high. The 
interior is cut up by cross-beams placed at intervals, 
and between two of these beams, and in the middle 
of the length of the boat, is placed the donkey’s 
house. The donkey on Mr. Hamerton’s boat was 
called “ Zoulou,” and was in every way a respect- 
able and praiseworthy beast. She plays a most 
important part in the trip, and is almost worthy to 
take a place beside the celebrated animal which 
accompanied Mr. Stevenson in his wanderings in 
another part of France. Mr. Stevenson has recorded 
that when he parted with Modestine a tear came 
into his eye. Mr. Hamerton owns to no such weak- 
ness. The parting in his case was more prosaic, 
for, after all, the donkey did not belong to him, but 
to the patron, the owner of the Jerrichon. She 
was always curious as to her whereabouts on the 
river, and when in her house would repeatedly push 
open the doors at either end to gaze out upon the 
landscape. Our last view of Zoulou shows her thus 
engaged, and the drawing is one of the quaintest 
of those contributed by Mr. Hamerton. 

The tents which Mr. Hamerton had used before 
for sketching in Scotland acted admirably as houses 
on the derrichon, which was named the Boussemroum. 











Besides the patron, it was necessary to engage a 
pilot, who was a fine powerful fellow, well up in all 
river work, and a capital swimmer into the bargain. 
The expense of the whole arrangement, was as follows: 
Ten francs a day for the boat, patron, and donkey, 
and six francs a day for the pilot. The patron had 
to keep himself and Zoulou; the pilot provided his 
own food and drink. The plan was first to go up 
the river, and then to descend. Sluggish as is the 
stream of the Saéne, Mr. Hamerton judged it better 
to be towed up, and accordingly attached the Bous- 
semroum to a new screw tug-boat which was making 
her first trip up the river. 

At first Mr. Hamerton had as his sole companion 
Captain Kornprobst, a French military officer. 
This gentleman had been on similar expeditions 
before, and Mr. Hamerton was assured of his qualities 
as a travelling companion. The steam up the river 
was comparatively uneventful, and the author reserves 
his descriptions of the places 
on the banks until the down- 
ward journey. At Gray he 
was joined by Mr. Joseph 
Pennell, the American artist, 
to whose pen are due most of 
the illustrations in the book. 
Mr. Pennell came on board at 
once, and took up his quarters 
in a tent which had been pro- 
vided for him. The number of 
the crew was shortly still fur- 
ther increased by the engage- 
ment of a young boy, Franki, 


to drive Zoulou, that was to tow the boat down — 


stream. Like the patrow and the pilot, Franki 
turned out to be a useful and willing fellow, 
maneuvring Zoulou with much ability, and meet- 
ing the frequent ill-temper of the patron with the 
broadest of grins. 

Simple as the navigation of such a craft as the 
Boussemroum appears, it was not unattended with 
danger. The long exposed sides of the barge pre- 
sented an enormous surface to the wind, and the 
absence of keel made it slow in answering to its 
helm. The consequence was that in certain winds 
the vessel was driven on to the bank, and the most 
strenuous efforts of the pilot with a long pole failed 
to keep her clear. 
imminent. It happened thus: There was a strong 
side wind, and “the unfortunate but devoted pilot 
was constantly receiving thrusts from his pole in the 
breast, equivalent at least to those from a blunt 
lance in the tournaments of old times, and in this 
way he succeeded for a while in keeping the stern of 
the boat a yard or two from the shore. At last, 
however, we struck with great force, and at the 
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ZOULOU’S FAREWELL. 


+ (Drawn by P. G. Hamerton.) 


Once, at least, an upset seemed - 
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same time the bottom of the boat was caught on a 
large stone. This, with the great power of the wind 
on her exposed side, almost succeeded in upsetting 
her, and clearly convinced me of the possibility of a 
capsize under properly favourable circumstances. I 
daresay you have experienced what I have often felt 
when things were going wrong, a sort of wicked 
desire that they should go as wrong as possible, so 
that the powers of evil, instead of troubling us with 
mere taquineries, might give us something serious to 
complain of. I do honestly confess that there was a 
moment when I wanted the Boussemroum to capsize. 
The thing had plagued us by abortive attempts at 
capsizing, and there would have been something 
colossal in the upsetting of a canoe of eighty tons 
burden.” That time, however, Mr. Hamerton’s 
wish was unrealised. On another occasion, when 
the Boussemroum was drifting through a narrow 
passage where there was an island, it seemed as if 
the bow and stern must catch 
the bank. The boat would 
then have acted as a dam, 
the water would have exer- 
cised an enormous pressure 
upon her, and over she must 
have gone. ‘That time also 
the voyagers were spared ; the 
huge boat just drifted clear. 
Such are some of the most ex- 
citing water adventures dur- 
ing the cruise on the Upper 
Sadne. Life on the Boussem- 
roum became very regular and 
very lazy, save for the enthusiastic Mr. Pennell, 
who got through an enormous amount of sketching, 
and who was for ever rushing off to secure some 
“ pretty bit” which touched his fancy. The chief 
incident of the trip was the arrest of the three 
gentlemen as spies. At various points in their descent 
of the river they had noticed that their movements 
had been under the observation of the authorities, 
and at last, at Pontailler, four gendarmes visited the 
boat, announcing to Mr. Hamerton: “ You have an 
individual on board who makes plans.” “No,” 
replied the author; ‘“ we have an artist on board 
who makes drawings; but that is not the same 
thing.” The distinction could not make its way 
into the man’s mind. “Tirer des plans” is in 
French a generic term which includes both geo- 
metrical and landscape work of all kinds. They 
demanded the production of Mr. Pennell’s drawings. 
Now the wise gendarme to whom Mr. Pennell’s 
drawing of Pontailler was handed, first gravely 
examined it upside down. On the drawing was 


a house-roof in pencil, with no ink-marks over it. 
This the artist had intended to efface. When the 
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gendarme turned the sketch the right way up this 
pencil mark perplexed him mightily, and he declared 
that it was a drawing of Mont Ardou, a place of 
great importance in war-time. In vain the artist 
protested that it was a house-roof; the gendarme 
would hear no argument. Surely since the late Mr. 
O’Donovan tried to explain a drawing in an illus- 
trated paper to some members of a wandering tribe 
in the Merv oasis, no more foolish art-critic than 
this gendarme has appeared in literature. Unfor- 
tunately, none of the party were travelling with 
their “ papers.” Since the Boussemroum had started 
stricter instructions with regard to spies had been 
issued to the police; hence the necessity for papers had 
not appeared stringent at starting. The gendarmes 
were firm, and read their instructions. After a good 
deal of talk they took away all Mr. Pennell’s draw- 
ings, and one of the men started with them to Dijon 
to show them to some higher authority ; meanwhile 
the Boussemroum was detained, and its occupants 
were prisoners, two gendarmes with revolvers in their 
belts remaining to guard them. The delay, however, 
did not last long. The drawings were submitted to 
General Trioche, an artillery officer of high reputation 
in the French army, and he pronounced them harm- 
less. Our travellers were warned by the gendarmes 
that it would be wiser not to sketch fortified towns ; 
they respected the advice, and no such sketches 
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appear in the volume. This spy-fever will certainly 
prove a serious hindrance, possibly a real danger, to 
other English artists who follow in Mr. Hamerton’s 
steps. With the French peasantry and police, every- 
one who is not a Frenchman must be a “ Prussian,” 
and to have popular feeling roused against one in 
some small French town or village might result in 
serious personal inconvenience, if not actual personal 
injury, to the unfortunate artist. The best plan 
would appear to be to report oneself on arrival in 
every new town to the civil authority, and endeavour 
to obtain permission to sketch within the limits of 
the district. It is irksome, no doubt; but it is the 
only way to secure safety, and to work without inter- 
ruption. With regard to these excessive precautions 
against spies in the district where Mr. Hamerton’s little 
adventure happened, he pertinently asks, “ Whether, 
if a French army occupied Sussex and Kent, the 
English military authorities would not be equally 
strict in Surrey?” There were now but sixteen miles 
to Chalon, and Mr. Hamerton reflected that with such 
a wind sailing would be charming, and that at Chalon 
a sailing-boat of his own was lying idle. He deter- 
mined to pay off the crew at Chalon, and make the 
rest of the voyage in his own boat, the Arar. At 
Chalon, therefore, the party broke up and dispersed. 
Mr. Pennell visited the lower part of the river by 
himself, but he was not allowed to sketch near Lyons : 
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THE ‘‘ BOUSSEMROUM” ON THE CANAL NEAR SAVOYEUX. 


(Drawn by J. Pennell.) 
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THE TOWERS OF TOURNUS. 


(Drawn by J. Pennell.) 


indeed, it was unsafe to sketch below Macon at all; 
so that being overworked, he returned to England 
to recruit. 

As Mr. Pennell here drops out of the story, an 
opportunity may be taken of saying a word about his 
drawings. The book contains altogether a hundred 
and forty-eight illustrations, some of them mere 
thumb-nail sketches ; others so slight in their sug- 
gestiveness that we may venture to call them “ shirt- 
cuff notes.” Of these drawings, a hundred and two 
are original pen-drawings by Mr. Pennell, and nine- 
teen are original pen-drawings by Mr. Hamerton. 
The rest are drawn in ink by Mr. Pennell from 
originals in pencil by Mr. Hamerton, with the 
exception of those which are done by Mr. Hamer- 
ton from originals in aquatint, etching, and pencil 
by M. Jules ‘Chavilas and Mr. J. P. Pettitt. As 
to the value of all these drawings, it may be 
said that it is very considerable. In the first place, 
the scenery is all new to English people; and if 
nowhere presenting features of natural grandeur, it 
is always salient enough for artistic effect. Mr. 


Pennell’s style is now well known to English 
students of art, chiefly, perhaps, through his pretty 
little book, “ A Canterbury Pilgrimage” (produced 
in conjunction with his clever wife, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell), and also by his work for the 
American illustrated magazines. He is an artist 
of much skill, ingenuity, and grace, with a trained 
eye for effects of water and sky, and with a know- 
ledge and love of architecture. Many of the draw- 
ings in this volume are merely notes of effect. 
Within the somewhat narrow limits which the pen 
allows him he produces charming results, and there is 
scarcely one of his drawings in this volume which 
is not pleasant to look at. 

Of Mr. Hamerton’s artistic work it is somewhat 
late to speak now. His drawings in this book are 
of a quite different character to those of Mr. Pen- 
nell. They are more accurate, more literal, and they 
recommend themselves by their careful draughtsman- - 
ship. His most interesting drawings are those of 
Chalon ; and some others, in their curious theatrical 
character, irresistibly recall scenes at the theatre. 
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At Chalon Mr. Hamerton resumed his voyage 
on his own boat the Arar. The night they reached 
Macon a band was playing in the open space south 
of the bridge and the river; the cafés were brilliantly 
lighted, crowds were promenading, the night was 
beautiful. “Amidst the crowd and the music and 
the lights of the town, I had only to turn my head 
to see some of the calmest and most lovely landscapes 
in all France. There was the broad, tranquil river 
flowing slowly and quietly to the south. Beyond 
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it dimly stretched the vast plain that ends only at 
the mountains of Savoy, a wide and open country in 
which the villages are but as little groups of fishing- 
boats at sea. It was the strength of this contrast 
that fixed the evening in my memory. Here we 
were in the heart of city life, with the crowd, and 
the music, and the lights, and only a few yards from 
us began the silence of the great spaces of Nature.” 
And with this picture we may leave Mr. Hamerton 
and his pleasant book. C. N. WIttiamson. 





“VIRGINIA.” 


By JAMES BERTRAND. 


T’ will be remembered that Napoleon the Great, in a 

conversation with Bernardin de St. Pierre, whose 
statue has now for several years adorned one of the 
most pleasant of the open spaces in the flourishing 
city of Havre de Grace, wishing to be complimentary 
to the author, and doubtless feeling that anything 
he could say in that direction was well deserved, 
asked him, “ When are you to give to the world 
another ‘ Virginia’ ? ” 

The scenes of the story were so novel, its inci- 
dents so touching, and the tropical vegetation of the 
region described with such realistic accuracy, that 
De St. Pierre’s book came upon the world with un- 
mistakable surprise and delight, and to this day our 
young folk cannot read the tale without emotion. 

After the vivid description of the stories which 
brought such awe to the simple dwellers of the 
Mauritius, and recounting the touching incident of 
Virginia waving her last farewell to her lover and 
her friends from the deck of the doomed ship, this is 
how our author proceeds, and it is in this passage that 
James Bertrand, one of the most tender and prolific 
of our Gallic painters, has found his inspiration :— 
“When we had reached the entrance of the valley 
of the river, negroes informed us that the sea had 
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thrown up many pieces of the wreck in the opposite 
bay. We descended towards it, and one of the first 
objects which met my sight was the corpse of 
Virginia. Her features were not sensibly changed, 
her eyes were closed, and her countenance was still 
serene, and the pale purple hues of death were 
blended with those of- virgin modesty.” 

Although M. Bertrand has scarcely followed in 
every detail the text of his author, the spirit of the 
storm, the engrossing interest of the situation, and 
the purity and beauty of his sentiment, have all 
been realised with a fine artistic sympathy. The 
disposition of the lines, the various values in re- 
spect of light and shade, and the composition as 
an engrossing whole, have all had the considera- 
tion of an instructed artist. The work attracted 
no little attention when exhibited at the Salon, and 
it is sure to be equally welcome to the readers of 
this journal. 

James Bertrand, who is a native of Lyons, has 
achieved success both in landscape and in history. 
He was a third-class medallist in 1861, again in 1869, 
obtained the Legion of Honour 1876, and carried 
off another medal of the third class at the Universal 
Exposition of 1878. J. Forsxs-RoBErtson. 
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N offering some remarks as to the art of one of the 
most hotly discussed as well as one of the most 
passionately admired sculptors of modern France, it 
is not intended to give an account of his career up 
to the present time, or to enumerate in their order 
the works which he has produced; many of which, 
indeed—including the “St. John” of the Luxem- 
bourg, the “ Age of Bronze,” and the busts of Victor 
Hugo, M. Rochefort, and M. Jean-Paul Laurens— 





have been reproduced and commented upon in these 
columns. It is rather the desire, on the present occa- 
sion, to seek to emphasise the true tendency of his 
art, and, in doing so, to call attention to the two very 
important works now in progress in his studio, by the 
result of which the master must stand or fall, seeing 
that they are in some sense a synthesis of his aims, 
his artistic emotions, and his standpoint with regard 
to humanity, which they accentuate more strongly 
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and more completely than do the remarkable produc- 
tions by which he has up to the present time been 
judged, and, in some quarters, narrowly and hastily 
misjudged. 

M. Rodin, although he is still in the prime and full 
vigour of manhood, has attained the age at which 
the idiosyncrasy and the technical manner of the 
creative artist have, as a rule, assumed their definite 
shape. Yet it is safe to conclude that, fiery as is his 
originality, unhesitating as is his advance in the path 
which he has marked out for himself, he is still in a 
state of progress, and has not, it may be, at present 
attained full maturity of style. He still continues 
to seek, like the true and unconventional worker that 
he is, though not to grope; and possibly he may 
ultimately clothe his conceptions in an art-form 
which will be not exactly his present manner, but 
rather a development of that manner in the direc- 
tion of moderation and increased concision. 

In stylmg M. Rodin “the Zola of sculpture,” as 
some not overwise persons are said to haye done, 
these detractors have coined an epithet by no means 





(Drawn by Auguste Rodin.) 


as opprobrious as they intended it to be, when they 
sought with a few scornful words to decide a ques- 
tion of vital importance to those who are genuinely 
interested in the future of art, and to defend a 
line of conduct towards the eminent sculptor such 
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as was not only indefensible, but calculated to 
create a feeling of hopelessness at the utter uncer- 
tainty which appears to reign in such matters in 
England. The comparison so suggested is a sufli- 





(Drawn by Auguste Rodin.) 


ciently inane one, seeing that it couples the names 
of two marked personalities who, although they 
are both eminently products of the time which they 
powerfully influence, have otherwise little or nothing 
in common. But who will now be found seriously 
to deny that M. Zola—apart from the question of 
the regrettable and unnecessary excrescences with 
which he deliberately chooses to disfigure his power- 
ful and pathetic work—is a great and genuine power 
in literature, even though it may be impossible to 
accord to him the special praise which is due only 
to the great and well-balanced artist ? Though it is 
difficult, or indeed impossible, to compare a literary 
system and point of view with a method and point 
of view purely artistic, it may be recorded that the 
novelist obtains his effects by the combination of 
a great number of modern types and incidents— 
in themselves small, prosaic, and repulsive, though 
often illuminated by flashes of truth and real passion 
—into a vast whole informed with a distinct life, 
and to which the writer often succeeds in impart- 
ing a well-nigh epic grandeur, an apocalyptic vague- 
ness and majesty, which should go far to obtain 
for him forgiveness for his many sins, both against 
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BOURGEOIS DE CALAIS. 


(From the Monument (unfinished) by Auguste Rodin. Engraved by E. Leveitlé fils.) 





half of the nineteenth century, 
and his creations are deeply 
affected by the atmosphere of 
passionate unrest which would 
seem to enwrap so much of the 
really original creative talent of 
the time, is mainly interested 
in the greater and more salient 
characteristics of humanity ; 
which are of to-day, no doubt, 
but not of to-day alone, which 
are not distinguishing marks 
of one individual or one race 
only, but yet must inevitably, 
if truthfully rendered by a mo- 
dern, take their defining shape 
and colour from the phenomena 
of modern life and modern 
thought: In order to express 
these large phases of human 
passion M. Rodin takes as his 
groundwork the types and in- 
dividuals of to-day, seeking in 
them rather what is living and 
expressive than what is rhyth- 
mically harmonious, or distin- 
guished by idealised beauty of 
form; and he renders such 
types with stern and searching 
truth, though without any ex- 
cessive imitation of mere super- 
ficial detail, Thus far, no 
doubt, he is a realist—as the 
great Donatello and his school 
were realists. But his tenden- 
cies are strongly and passion- 
ately ideal, in so far as he seeks 
to express only the larger and 
more representative side of the 
humanity in which he is so 
deeply interested, while achiev- 
ing by his mode of delineation 
an intensity of realisation which 
marks his works unmistakably 
with the impress of the time to 
which he belongs, of which he 
illustrates the stronger and more 
virile rather than the more ob- 
vious characteristics. 

It is, perhaps, to a series of 
sketches and studies which M. 
Rodin, some two years since, 
contributed to an exhibition 
held at the Rue de Séze that 
he owes, in some measure, 


decency and against true art. The sculptor, on the the reputation for extreme freedom of delineation— 
other hand, though he is a true child of the second nay, for absolute want of decency—which in some 
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BOURGEOIS DE CALAIS, 
(From the Monument (unfinished) by Auguste Rodin. Engraved by A. Leveillé.) 
512 : 
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quarters it has been sought to 
fix upon him. Many of these 
contributions were sketches 
which the sculptor, conscien- 
tious to excess, had executed 
in the round in preparation 
for figures and groups in re- 
lief, destined to form part of 
the ensemble of his great gate 
for the Musée des Arts Dé- 
coratifs, presently to be de- 
scribed. In these the sculp- 
tor’s one aim was to seize and 
perpetuate in all its intensity 
some typical incident, some 
mood of passion or despair, 
illustrating the “ Inferno,” 
which he had boldly chosen as 
the subject of his work. It 
is possible that some of the 
daring sketches so produced 
were, when thus fully realised 
in the round, less suited to 
he submitted to the gaze of 
the “profane vulgar” than 


_ would ultimately be the re- 


liefs for which they were only 
the preparatory studies. But 
then, much the same might 
be said as to the studies from 
the nude or the preliminary 
sketches made by all the great 
masters, and in particular as 
to the académies which all the 
French professors of repute, 
both of the past and present 
schools, have produced, and to 
which true connoisseurs attach 
so high a value. Even ad- 
mitting for a moment—what 
those who have considered 
these productions of the sculp- 
tor must deny—that such oc- 
casional works of a great artist 
were in any degree open to the 
reproach levelled at them, low 
unfair, how futile would be 
an attempt to class by such 
relatively unimportant sam- 
ples his entire life-work! As 
well might we seek to stamp 
as an erotic naturalist Rem- 
brandt himself, from a study 
of the two or three prints 
which, out of the vast and 
varied series of his works, 
might be considered open to 
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objection. M. Rodin has incurred another reproach 
from those who have superficially considered his 
work, and that is that he rejoices in ugliness for 





JULES DALOU. 


(From the Bust by Auguste Rodin. Engraved by A. Leveillé.) 


its own sake, that he chooses for reproduction forms 
too coarse and ungeneralised to come within the 
province of plastic art; and from this somewhat 
better founded criticism, it may not at first sight 
seem very easy to defend him. If we judge him 
by the standard of Greek art, or rather by that of 
the schools which have adopted—or vainiy deemed 
that they adopted—the Greek canon and the Greek 
limit in the expression of emotion, then he must 
stand condemned. For he incontestably chooses to 
express his conceptions in forms expressive rather 
than in themselves beautiful, by means of gestures 
and attitudes passionate and significant, rather than 
attuned to rhythmical harmony. But, in so doing, 
is he not in reality approaching more nearly to the 
true spirit which informed the greatest Greek art, 
than he would have done in seeking to recall, with 


however exquisite a skill, forms beautiful indeed, but 
now robbed of their full significance—conceptions of 
which the hollow shell is all that remains, and the 
true meaning of which, if it can still be guessed, 
can yet never again be realised by an imitator? 
The finest Greek art of the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies B.c. was, apart from and beyond its incom- 
parable beauty in matters of form and workmanship, 
a real, living thing, truthfully representing, though 
in an ideal and generalised shape, all that was 
noblest and most significant in the religion, in the 
life, and in the aspirations of a great people. It 


is to the gradual transformation into an art less 


elevated and representative in character and more 
purely decorative in its exquisiteness, even more 
than to the falling off in style and technical accom- 
plishment, that its decadence during the Hellenistic 
and the subsequent periods is to be attributed. M. 
Rodin has chosen wisely, seeing that he has some- 
thing new to say to his generation, and something 
that is the outcome of its own atmosphere of thought 
and feeling, to say it in his own way, with the forms 
and modes of expression of his own time, rather 
than in the beautiful but dead language which he 
would vainly have sought to adapt to his wants. 

The reticence in the expression of emotion, the 
supreme self-control which characterised the finest 
Greek work, was not only esthetically beautiful, 
but essentially truthful; while such a method, if 
adopted in giving. shape to creations in which the 
primary aim is avowedly to suggest the passions and 
sensations of the humanity in which we have part, 
could never be other than conventional and incom- 
plete. At the same time it must be confessed 
that the master sometimes pushes his system to 
its extreme limit, as in the selection of forms, 
not only unideal, but defective in their too close 
adherence to individual peculiarities. Thus, not in- 
frequently the appearance of unnecessarily coarse 
and exaggerated extremities, and of proportions of 
doubtful propriety, even though in individual in- 
stances they may adhere to nature, jars upon us, and 
interferes with the adequate realisation of great con- 
ceptions. Let us take for an instance the sculptor’s 
noble “St. John the Baptist” at the Luxembourg, 
a work of a true and poetic realism, while in the 
intensity of its representation of holy ardour and 
energetic resolve it is yet thoroughly ideal in aim. 
This would have gained in every way, had the form 
given to the saint, without ceasing to suggest effort 
and suffering, been of a higher physical type, and less 
unsparingly individualised. Donatello, the master’s 
great prototype, even when he accentuated to the 
verge of exaggeration, and sometimes beyond that 
limit, the ascetic type in similar delineations, never de- 
prived it wholly of its nobler physical characteristics. 
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The first of the great works to which we have 
already referred as being in progress, shows at their 
best all the master’s finer and more distinctive 
qualities. It is a monument destined for and com- 
missioned by the town of Calais, in commemoration 
of the noble act of self-sacrifice accomplished by its 
burghers when it was forced to submit to the victo- 
rious Edward. . They are shown when about to set 
forth on their errand of self-abasement, in all the 
bitterness of their deep humiliation, here accentuated, 
less by the scanty garments which but half cover 
their powerful forms, than by the suffering which 
their features—nay, their whole bodies—with singular 
intensity express. The work is not even yet suffi- 
ciently advanced for it to be safe to hazard an opinion 
as to its qualities as a decorative group intended for 
the open air; but the figures of heroic size which are 


not call to mind anything exactly similar in character 
among the masterpieces—and they are many—of the 
modern French or, indeed, any recent school. These 
tremendous figures are less the vanquished and -hu- 
miliated burghers of a medieval fortress than they 
are ideal representations of agony, stubborn rage, and 
utter despair. And here, especially, the skill of the 
sculptor in dealing with rugged, unidealised forms is 
manifested in all its strength, and his choice of these 
for reproduction justifies itself. 

The second great work of the artist, which, like 
its fellow, is still unfinished, is the great gate to 
which we have already in passing referred. In 
this case also, though the general scheme of the 
vast and intricate work is complete, and many 
of the most important portions are far advanced, it 
would be premature to pronounce as to its ultimate 





ALPHONSE LEGROS, 


(From the Bust by Auguste Rodin. Engraved by A. Leveillé.) 


to compose it are so far complete as to make it 
clear that they are among the most powerful and 
the most moving works of modern times. To find a 
parallel for the energy and variety of the passion here 
expressed, we must go back far indeed, for we can- 


effect as a decorative whole. The artist has rather 
been inspired by and moved to realise the general 
spirit of Dante’s “ Inferno,” than he has attempted 
to give an organised representation of its intri- 
cate and formally-ordered gradations of woe, such as 
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the Giottesque- painters delighted in working out. 
An entirely distinct phase of M. Rodin’s art is 
that of portrait-sculpture, in which he has, up to 
the present time, won a more general recognition 
than in any other branch. Here, even more markedly 
than in his other works, he has evinced his sympathy 
for the manner and standpoint which distinguished 
the sculptors of the early Florentine Renaissance, and 
especially Donatello; here, too, he may again be 
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of producing a certain exaltation of the whole per- 
sonality. A mental though not a physical ideality is 
thus imparted to the conception. Among M. Rodin’s 
finest busts may be mentioned, besides those already 
referred to—of which the “ Victor Hugo” is hardly 
the happiest or most subtle of his achievements—the 
portraits of Professor A. Legros, of Bastien-Lepage, 


the characteristic likeness of Mr. W. E. Henley, 


and, above all, a masterpiece—the fine presentment, 





W. E. HENLEY. 


(From the Bust by Auguste Rodin. Engraved by O. L. Lacour.) 


classed as a realist, but not according to the smaller 
and more trivial interpretation of the term. He accen- 
tuates in the human face rather what is characteristic 
and individual than what is harmonious and of plastic 
effect, and thus succeeds chiefly with types which 
unite energetic characterisation with subtlety of ex- 
pression. Though a realist in his refusal to gene- 
ralise and smooth away physical peculiarities, he is, 
in this branch also, one of the higher order, seeing 
that he seeks to represent his models in a moment 
of mental high-pressure—as apart from affected in- 
tellectuality or over-consciousness—with the result 


alike powerful and delicate, of the brilliant sculptor, 
M. Dalou. CiaupE PHILuips. 


[Nore —We would remind those of our readers who would 
refer to the works spoken of in the above article, that an en- 
graving of the bust of St. John, which was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy in 1882, appeared in Vol. VI. of THe Macazine or Art 
(1883), page 176. The Laurens bust, seen at the Egyptian Hall 
in the same year, was published on page 432, and again on page 
53 of the following volume. The bronze of Victor Hugo was en- 
graved on page 129, and the “Age of Bronze” on page 395, of 
Vol. VII. Ringel’s medallion portrait of the great sculptor ap. 
peared on page 385 of Vol. VIII., and M. Leroi’s protest against 
the rejection of Rodin’s work by the Royal Academy on page 394 
of Vol. IX.—Eprtor, Macazine or Art. ] 
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HAS been said that there is 
no such thing as an out- 
line in Nature. 

At all events, it may 
be conceded that, even if 
Nature has an outline, her 
outline—say to a painter 
of the ‘ impressioniste” persuasion—must be, like 
the outline of the lady described by Mr. Mantalini, 
“a demmed outline.” 

But if, according to the dictum of Goethe, ‘ Art 
is art precisely because it is not Nature,” it follows 
that methods of expression in art involving emphasis 
and definition, though of the nature of conventions 
or abstractions, may be of the utmost value not only in 
illustrating the thought and feeling of the artist, but 
also in elucidating natural fact. Of such is outline. 

It is perfectly true that the forms of Nature are 
defined by the relief of their edges and surfaces in 
light or shade against a dark or light background, 
or become obvious by means of difference of tint ; 
in fact, it would appear that we learn the shapes of 
things by their ¢/x¢ as distinct from surrounding 


tints at the first, the perception of the subtleties of 


light and shade coming later. 

Children’s methods in drawing so far agree with 
those of the art of primitive times, inasmuch as all 
objects are defined with an outline— often highly 
abstract—or as definite patches of frank colour one 
upon another. 
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Yet the immense amount both of natural truth 
and typical character, not to speak of decorative 
effect, capable of being conveyed by such methods 
in their perfection, we may see in such work as the 
mural paintings of the ancient Egyptians, and in 
modern Japanese drawings, especially of animals and 
plants. For beautiful treatment of the human figure 
in outline we must go to the vase-painters of ancient 
Greece, or the Italian and German masters of the 
earlier Renaissance. 

The boundaries, then, of an object in Nature being 
defined by relief of tint, or by light and shade, it 
becomes a question of delicate perception and power 
of abstraction how to determine these boundaries by 
an outline which does not really exist in Nature. 

Yet an outline drawing can give the character 
and construction of a plant, for instance, more clearly 
and emphatically than a shaded drawing or a photo- 
graph, in which such facts are apt to be obscured, 
while the attention is attracted by qualities of light 
and shade, more or less common to all objects. 

The accompanying pen outlines (1. and 11.) illus- 
trate what I mean, more especially in the expression 
of the different characteristics of the flowers by means 
of modifications in the treatment of line. For in- 
stance, the thin and fragile petals of the poppy (t1.) 
may be contrasted with the firm and stiff curves of 
those of the Turk’s-head lily (1.). 

In regard to quality of line and the use of fine or 
bold strokes—of pen, brush, pencil, etching-needle, 
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or graver — 
‘the difference 
is much like 
the difference 
of pitch of 
voice in speak- 
ing. Will you 
gently whis- 
per what you 
have to say, or 
loudly declaim 
it? All must 
depend upon 
x the —subject- 

matter and 
the object and 
feeling of the 
artist. 

If all methods of expression were denied to the 
artist but this of outline, he would still, if he appre- 
ciated its value, have a language, the most succinct 
and terse, the most bold, and 
yet most delicate and sym- 
pathetic, albeit the simplest, 
in which to express his ideas, 
whether in design or natural 
fact. Yet we commonly hear 




















I,—LINES EXPRESSIVE OF FIRMNESS IN FLOWERS. 
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DIAGRAMS A AND B. 


such expressions as “Qnly in outline,” “ Merely 
an outline,” and so forth. I believe there is no 
greater test of the quality of an artist than his treat- 
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ment and use of outline, and nowhere does his indi- 
viduality and sense of style so clearly declare itself. 

Lines, angles, and curves, through every pos- 
sible variation of tenuity, degree, and declination, 
constitute the alphabet and vocabulary of expression 
by means of drawing in line. 

Persons who wish emphatically to clear them- 
selves from the imputation of artistic capacity may 
commonly be heard declaring that they could not 
draw “a straight line” to save their lives. In art, 
however, as the language of visible expression, the 
object is to draw an expressive—a sympathetic line— 
a line in its proper relation to other lines. The value 
of a straight or level line is, of course, great ; but it 




















IIl.—LINES EXPRESSIVE OF FRAGILITY IN FLOWERS. 


is rather as a negative or corrective in design. The 
forms of Nature show a constant departure from the 
level and the perpendicular in their bounding-lines, 
which consist generally of a succession of counter- 
acting curves. 

If we take the straight line, horizontal and per- 
pendicular, as the Alpha and Omega of drawing (see 
Diagram a), between them the designer observes, as 
it were, a crescendo of lines of infinite variation (see 
Diagram B)—angular on one side and curvilinear on 
the other; and according to his conception and the 
ideas he wishes to convey will he select such forms 
as contain them to construct his design. 
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Now, for instance, the idea of repose is associated by reason of contrast ; since we should lose our sense 
in our minds with long and more or less level lines, of the meaning of level lines were there no upright 















































Ill. —LINES EXPRESSIVE OF REPOSE IN LANDSCAPE. 


grounded, no doubt, on the knowledge that a thing ones to point the contrast. The sketch here given 
"] is at rest when it lies full length on the earth. The may be taken as a general illustration of this. (Ex- 
level lines of plain and sea in landscape always con- ample m1. Lines expressive of repose in landscape.) 

















IV.—LINES EXPRESSIVE OF STORM IN LANDSCAPE, 


vey a sense of restfulness. We find, too, that per- But supposing our object is to convey a sense of 
pendicular lines serve to emphasise this ina drawing storm and unrest; then we naturally use rugged 
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lines, sharp angles, and opposing curves, for such 
lines in the long course of inseparable association 
recall conflict and disturbance in Nature. Such lines 
are our letters. Tumbled rocks, and trees struggling 
with the wind, craggy mountains, and torn rain- 
clouds—these are the words our linear letters have 
formed, which in a definite and legible shorthand 
convey our impressions of Nature to other minds. 
(See example rv. Lines expressive of storm in land- 
scape.) 

In this connection I have noticed that trees which 
have been bent over one way, and shorn by the con- 
stantly recurring action of the wind, as we may often 
see at various places near our coast, invariably suggest 
to the eye a gale blowing, although it may be really 
a calm summer day. The handwriting of the wind 
is stereotyped upon them and has become part of 
their growth. 

In the endeavour to express movement by lines it 
must be also noticed that the main lines fall naturally 
into groups and radiate from the direction of force, 
and these, being met by opposing sharp lines, angles 
and curves, give the sense of strife and unrest it is 
our object to convey. 

The general laws of outline applied above to land- 
scape, apply also to figure drawing, and for precisely 
the same reasons. Undulating lines declining to 
the level irresistibly convey the sense of repose, and 
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ation for the present facial expression, and dwelling 
solely on that of the contours of the frame and limbs. 
(See example v. Lines expressive of repose in the 
figure and landscape.) In like manner when we 
want to express the action of a figure, we see that 
the human frame in adapting itself to action, whether 
running, leaping, or striking, the limbs assert them- 
selves in bold angles, and radiate from the centre of 
force and vitality in the trunk. If we counter- 
balance these angles in other parts of the design, we 
shall emphasise the energy of the action illustrated. 
(See example vi. Lines expressive of action in the 
figure.) If, further, we were to illustrate an action 
by a series of figures in different stages of that action 
as in running or leaping, we should still more em- 
phatically convey the sense of movement to the 
mind. 

The development of a drawing, considered as an 
arrangement of line upon a certain theme, whether 
of action or repose, is thus controlled by certain 
necessities of its principal motive—necessities, that 
is, of its own construction. Of course the desired 
end may be reached by a multiplicity of ways. There 
is nothing absolute in art: it is relative throughout, 
essentially, in all its forms. The painter cannot set 
himself to realise any detail of his picture without re- 
gard to every other detail of that picture, as well as 
the total effect. A piece of naturalism or mere imita- 























V.—LINES EXPRESSIVE OF REPOSE IN FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE. 


the long delicate curves and depressions in the subtle 
outlines of the human form are capable of conveying 
the expression of repose (as indeed of all expression) 
in a more concrete, and therefore more definite and 
emphatic manner, than could be done in a landscape 
pure and simple ; and this, of course, for the obvious 
reason that any organic form is capable of more ex- 
pression than inorganic form, leaving out of consider- 


tion as close as patience and paint can make it may 
yet look utterly false if it is unrelated to anything 
else in a picture. So it is with drawing in line, 
which is no mere jumble of accidental curves and 
angles thrown on to the paper and left to fight it 
out ; but if it has any claim to be called art, whether 
it be a simple transcript from Nature or a carefully 
balanced design, it must show consciously or uncon- 


‘ 
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sciously this perception of the relation of parts to the 
whole. ‘To the so-called modern realist or naturalist 
(I should suggest “ accidentalist ’’) one hardly ven- 
tures to breathe the word “composition!” Yet if 
drawing or painting have any claim to be considered 
“arts of design,” the value of line, if simply as 
a question of outline of mass, or silhouette, has a 
most important place. Unless the mind of the artist 
can be reduced to the absolutely unprejudiced con- 
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conditions. Here, however, we touch a more special 
division of our subject—design—which I shall hope 
to treat of in another paper. 

I have only attempted a rough analysis of the 
more obvious facts in drawing in outline. An artist, 
however, as a rule, is not an analyst. Filled with a 
sense of the scene he wishes to depict, or of the 
vision which possesses him, derived he knows not 
whence, but which has become a part of his life, he 

















VI.—LINES EXPRESSIVE OF ACTION IN THE FIGURE. 


dition of a sensitised plate in the photographic 
camera; considerations of line will weigh with him 
in determining his choice between two or three 
points of view of his subject; or of pose in his 
model. Otherwise we should be reduced to the 
absurdity that all arrangements in Nature are of 
equal artistic value to the same mind, which would 
then, like the philosophic proverbial donkey, hesi- 
tate for ever between two equal bundles of «esthetic 
hay, with, so far as regards art, an obviously nega- 
tive result. 

Art is not science, though there is a scientific side 
of art; but there is a certain logic of line which the 
draughtsman and designer are, consciously or un- 
consciously, bound to observe. The main thing to 


grasp is that a work of art is an organic thing, con- © 


structed on a definite plan, and though the possibility 
of variety in plan may be infinite, once committed to 
a plan the designer cannot depart from its necessary 


does not stop to analyse, or consciously select, any 
more than when one sits down to write a letter to a 
friend we think it needful to go into the origin of the 
alphabet or the meaning of hieroglyphics. We take 
it for granted that our handwriting will convey our 
meaning. So with the artist: although it does 
sometimes happen that it is not understood, just 
perhaps as some handwriting is hard to read. The 
question, too, becomes complicated by the fact that 
in the artist’s case original minds really do, in a 
sense, invent their own language and handwriting, 
or, at least, a dialect of the common tongue ; conse- 
quently their audience is small until their linear 
shorthand or colour-speech is understanded of the 
people. 

In a short article it is only possible to touch 
upon a few of the simpler and more obvious quali- 
ties of outline drawing, and its use as a means of 
expression in design, too apt to be neglected in the 
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present day, when fully shaded representations of 
Nature, with all the attractions of accidental effects 
of lighting and relief, are so easily obtained in the 
photograph without any special artistic knowledge. 
The fact remains, however, that while it is thus pos- 
sible, mechanically or by patient industry, to give 
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elaborate imitations of natural facts, we must come 
back to the language of line to sum up and to em- 
phasise those facts, to make a harmony out of them, 
and to present them, selected and free from irrelev- 
ances, as an organic and coherent whole to the eyes 
both of the body and the mind. Watrer Crane. 





NATIONAL GALLERY. 
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HE first part of the title of my paper I apply 
exclusively to the art of water-colour painting, 
the principal reason being that it is the sole art that 
cun make good its claim to be called in every sense 
of the word “National.” In England it had its 
birth, and in England it has been nurtured and 
perfected. Its power and beauty are recognised by 
foreign nations as peculiarly our own, and they 
willingly acknowledge that in this branch of art we 
reign supreme. But we in England have yet to 
place that art in the honourable position it ought 
to occupy in this country. 

Much as it was neglected in the past, except 
by the few who felt its power, it has been excep- 
tionally fortunate in the advocacy of our greatest 
modern prose-writer, Professor Ruskin. In his 
great work, “ Modern Painters,” he has done homage 
to the water-colour art, bringing such depth of 
knowledge, poetic fervour, and beauty of language 
to his subject, that no more noble tribute could have 
been offered by a master-mind to the grandeur of the 
theme. | 

In giving a short history of the birth and pro- 
gress of water-colour art in this country, I will 
endeavour to explain the differences between the old 
and new methods. 4, 

The art of painting with water as the medium 


has been practised from the earliest times—that is 
a matter of history; but the difference between the 
early and the present method I now proceed to ex- 
plain. One might fairly say that until the eighteenth 
century the only process of water-colour painting 
was tempera. That is to say, the colours were 
always mixed with body-white, so as to give an 
appearance of solidity, endeavouring in this quality 
to rival oil-painting. But the process had the draw- 
back that one could never attain that just combina- 
tion of the solid and transparent necessary to repre- 
sent the infinity of nature in the gradation of its 
tones of colour and distance, and the result always 
had an opacity that was destructive to the delicacy 
and brilliancy of many of the colours. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century the 
early phase of our modern practice (the discarding 
of body-white mixed with all the colours) became 
general, but for a very long time it was limited in 
its range. The drawing was first carried as far as 
possible in composition, light and shade in washes 
of grey, the forms having been first drawn in with a 
reed pen, and it was then finished by slight washes 
of very feeble local colour. These were called tinted 
drawings. The word “drawings” still survives as 
the generic name of works in water-colours. 

George Barret (one of our greatest water-colour 
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painters), in his work on the practice of the art, 
states that the first to throw off the early tinting 
practice was John Smith, commonly called “ War- 
wick Smith;” but it was with the appearance of 
Girtin that the art made the first considerable step 
in advance. Girtin and Turner may be called the 
creators of our English art in its present form, but 
especial honour is due to Turner, as he was amongst 
the very few who first discarded the old tinted style, 
and realised the tints of nature by the use of appro- 
priate colours, while he lived to see the culmination 
of that art he had done so much to perfect. With 
the introduction of new methods and the production 
of improved materials water-colour painting became 
more and more an art to be followed for its own 
sake by those who had an instinctive genius for the 
use of the principles and the practice of the art. 
It is perhaps well that I should give some account 
of the gradual improvements in the materials—the 
prime causes of the great advance of the art—as by 
these improvements scope was given to forward its 
practice, each development helping to create some 
new method of treatment. 

The first great improvement was the increase in 
number and manufacture of the colours. This oc- 
curred about 1780. Before this date the number of 
the colours was extremely limited, and were gene- 
rally made by the artists themselves. They were 
consequently very coarsely ground, and very roughly. 
“put together.” To give an idea of the limited 
palette of those days I here append the list of 
colours known to have been used at that date by 
John Cozens. They were—Indian red, yellow ochre, 
burnt sienna, indigo, lake, black, and burnt umber. 
In 1781 the Society of Arts awarded to Messrs. 
Reeves (the firm still in existence) a silver medal for 
improvements in the manufacture of water-colours 
—improvements that amounted to a revolution in 
the general method of their production. The last 
great advances in this branch were the introduction 
of moist colours and the invention of metal tubes by 
Messrs. Winsor and Newton. 

The next great improvement was in the quality 
of the paper, for Messrs. Whatman began to manu- 
facture a web specially for the use of water-colour 
painters. About the same time’ Messrs. Creswick 
also produced excellent paper for the use of the art. 
Previous to the introduction of these papers the artist 
had to pick up what he could, and had to select from 
materials manufactured for other purposes, much of 
which was of bad surface and bad manufacture, 
materially retarding the progress of the art. 

The improvement in the paper and the colours was 
a material factor toward ; the advancement of the art 
—so material, indeed, chat to the perfection of the 
paper and colours we are indebted for the means of 
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carrying out the subtle processes that are the strength 
and peculiar charm of water-colour art. It is not 
too much to say that without those improvements it 
would have been impossible to make that great ad- 
vance and attain the perfection which it can boast, as 
by these means as much power can now be produced 
in-water-colours as in the sister art of oils, with the 
addition of greater brilliancy. 

In 1804 came the first great effort to consolidate 
the progress of the art by the banding together of 
most of its eminent professors, a proceeding which 
resulted in the foundation of the Society of Painters 
in Water Colours. This movement was the conse- 
quence of the general feeling amongst the water- 
colour painters of the time that they were shut out 
from public favour and approbation by having no 
adequate means of exhibiting their works. The first 
exhibition of the Society was held in rooms in Lower 
Brook Street in the year 1805, and amongst the 
foundation members were Joshua Cristall, who became 
its first President, George Barret, John Varley, and 
William Havell, men whose names are now household 
words in the world of art. From this time the art 
(although it had to struggle for existence in its 
constituted form) had a location in which it could 
expand and show its strength. In a few years its 
career of usefulness was assured, and it was fully 
established in public favour. 

Year after year passed with an ever-increasing 
addition to the ranks of the water-colour painters. 
The Society, having limited its numbers, rendered 
election within its body more and more difficult, and 
in time a gradual accumulation of able men found 
themselves in exactly the same position as the 
founders of the Society; that is to say, without 
proper means by which they could show their works 
so as to earn a livelihood by their art. This re- 
sulted in the foundation in the year 1831 of the New 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, now called the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours, and 
their first exhibition was held in Exeter Hall in the 
year of its foundation. 

For many years the Institute and the Society 
were amply sufficient to absorb all the best men who 
from time to time showed sufficient ability to warrant 
their election into one or other of the two bodies. 
But again came the same causes for another advance. 
About the year 1878 the increasing growth of the 
numbers practising the art, the large number of 
outside members of the profession, and the im- 
possibility of admitting more members, by reason 
of the limited size of the gallery then in possession 
of the Institute, gave rise to a general feeling 
amongst its members that there ought to be a 
building in which the whole body of painters in 
water colours could be represented in the same way 
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that the oil painters were represented at the Royal 
Academy. The first step taken by the members of 
the Institute was to alter their constitution so as to 
be more in accordance with the spirit of the times, 
and the second to set about the acquisition of a new 
building. After much labour the result came in 
the erection of the magnificent galleries in which 
the Royal Institute now holds its exhibitions in 
Piccadilly. 

Such is a brief history of the two water-colour 
institutions in their constituted form. The Dudley 
Gallery was established in 1865. To this body we, 
the latter-day workers in water-colours, owe a deep 
debt of gratitude, as it showed the possibility of an 
exhibition open to all artists being made successful. 
Many of its more prominent members are now 
members of the Royal Institute. I remember before 
those days how difficult it was—I might almost say 
impossible—for a water-colour painter to secure ex- 
hibition for his works. Only at the Royal Academy 
could one exhibit; and there only in a very in- 
different room, and in a mixed company. As the 
reader will observe during my remarks that my 
principal illustrations of the greatness of the art 
of water-colour painting consist, with few exceptions, 
of landscape- painters, I must, although a figure- 
painter, frankly acknowledge that in this depart- 
ment lies our strength—an admission I -am proud 
to make when we consider the fact that we have 
produced the greatest landscape-painters of any time 
or any country. “ 

It is peculiarly characteristic of Englishmen, from 
the innate modesty of their nature, I suppose, that 
they are slow to accept the fact that they have pro- 
duced really great things in any given direction. 
They have an unconquerable aversion to impulsive- 
ness, and they are so conservative by nature, that 
they have accustomed themselves to expect all new 
departures to proceed from high places, in spite of 
the oft-repeated experience that they generally proceed 
from the most unexpected quarters. It is from these 
causes that water-colour art has not received that 
honour which is its due by being properly repre- 
sented in our public galleries, and more especially 
in our National Gallery. The question may be 
asked, ‘‘ What are its claims that it should be thus 
represented?” The answer is easily made by those 
who have studied this most beautiful and original 
art, born of the soil, the materials and_ processes 
entirely created and perfected by Englishmen. It 
has culminated in the works of such men as 
Turner, Cox, De Wint, Barret, and so many 
masters, that it would be tedious to repeat their 
names. It has produced an unrivalled school of 


landscape-painting, so individual that one is as- 
tounded in contemplating the works of men so 
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diverse in their interpretation of nature. Its art 
reflects the character of the country and people 
amongst whom it has been produced, and continuing 
the great race of landscape- painters of the older 
schools, it has added an additional lustre to that 
branch of art. It has done more: it has out- 
stripped its predecessors in every quality that makes 
an art great; the brilliancy of Claude, the sober 
grandeur of Gaspar Poussin, the pastoral beauties 
of Cuyp, Hobbema, and Berghem, and the ever- 
changing seas of Vandervelde have not only been 
equalled but surpassed by our English painters. 
These have carried every phase of natural and artistic 
representation in colour, form, and treatment to the 
very highest point of perfection. We are acknow- 
ledged to have produced great poets. Well, our 
painters match our poets. We have a Shakespeare 
in our Turner, a Burns in our David Cox, a Pope in 
our Barret, and a Crabbe in our William Hunt. They 
have made here in England a school that is classic. 
It stands as a monument commemorative of the 
innate delicacy of perception in artistic matters that 
I believe to be the attribute of the English race. ~ 
Why, therefore, should we stand alone in being the 
only civilised nation that has neglected to honour 
its own art, by not having an exhaustive and 
selected collection within the walls of our National 
Gallery, so that students and lovers of art may be 
able to study and enjoy the works of our illustrious 
masters? How much more valuable and instructive 
would be the National Gallery if it were in every 
sense national; not alone “ national” because it is the 
property of the nation, but “ national” in its most 
useful sense? Amongst the gathered works within 
its walls we ought to be able to see all that is best 
of our own school, as well as of its great predecessors. 
This conservation is warranted by the excellence and 
beauty of our art. But the people have been mis- 
directed. They have been taught to look for art in 
one direction only, and they have been drawn aside 
by the glamour of an exalted position. Academies 
and schools have been founded and subsidised to 
cultivate and give sustenance to the dead forms of 
art; but art, like poetry, will not come at our 
command simply because we desire it: it comes 
spontaneously and in the most unexpected places. 
Such was the case with the water-colour art. Its 
birth and growth were unobtrusive, and its sur- 
roundings modest; its workers the sons of tinker, 
blacksmith, brewer ; its art the representation of that 
which we see every day. It may be aptly called the 
Cinderella of the arts in so far as it was unassisted 
and unhonoured by its more generously-endowed 
sister in the art of paintin,;-—a simile that holds 
good to-day. 


Yet what manifold qualities are necessary to 
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make a great painter in water-colours! His touch 
must be absolutely certain and exact, and always 
under command. His perception of gradation and 
tone must be of extreme delicacy yet full of power. 
He must be able to interpret the subtle truths of 
Nature—not the literal interpretation of a scene, 
intelligible to any ordinary mind and containing 
nothing beyond the receptive faculties of the un- 
observant; but the essence both of the surface and 
hidden truths, with the poetic rendering that is as 
distinctive of and peculiar to the art. of painting 
as to those of the sister arts of poetry and music. 
And, to crown all, he must be a colourist, that rarest 
of all gifts, yet the one that is peculiarly the attri- 
bute of English art. If you study the works of the 
masters you will find no really great painter who has 
not had this gift. No other country of modern times 
since the Dutch has produced such a galaxy of men 
so great in this department. Water-colour painting 
is not like the art of oil-painting, where you are ar- 
rested at every point by the fact that the great painters 
of the past have achieved all the excellences. Water- 
colour painting is a living art, untrammelled by tradi- 
tion. There are fields untrodden, and the art is as full 
of life and vitality to-day as it ever was in the past. 
The bulk of my paper has been devoted to the 
claim of water-colour art to be represented in 
our National Gallery, but an urgent appeal could 
with equal justice be devoted to the claims of our 
masters in oils to be more extensively represented. 
A collection of many of our masters in oil-painting 
does exist in our national collection, but it is by 
no means so representative as our credit as an artistic 
nation demands. Many of the masters are not seen 
at their best, and many are entirely unrepresented, 
while the works of the three masters who are re- 
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presented by their water-colours are relegated to out- 
of-the-way rooms. 

One of the irritating consequences of this state 
of things is that foreigners visiting our National 
Gallery naturally come to an erroneous conclusion. 
They take it for granted that on its walls they 
see all that we have done in the art of painting, 
and our country suffers under the stigma they in- 
flict upon us of being an inartistie nation. 

In private encouragement we in these later times 
have no cause of complaint; we are fortunate in the 
emoluments we gain by our works, and also in the 
sympathetic appreciation of those who admire and 
encourage our art; but whenever I visit the national 
collections of foreign countries I cannot help feeling 
that we lack the due encouragement of our art by 
the public as a body. It should be the common 
delight of all and not the exclusive luxury of the 
few. If this were so it would reflect a double 
benefit: it would ennoble the aims of the painter, 
and it would give pleasure and instruction to the 
many whose means are too limited to obtain that 
enjoyment except in our National Gallery. 

Surely the time has now come when the art of 
our country both in oil and water-colour should be 
properly represented in our National Gallery; so 
that all can study and enjoy the great works that 
have been produced by our masters, and that those 
masters should receive the public recognition of 
their merits their genius so worthily deserves. But 
this can only be accomplished by the public making 
their wishes heard in those high quarters where 
the duty lies of carrying out their commands ; and 
it is for the honour of our country that this should 
be done, as an act of justice to art and to our- 
selves. James D. Linton. « 
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N one of his letters to Théodore Rousseau, Francois 
Millet, to whom scenery always seemed tinged 
with sadness, was constrained to break out into admira- 
tion of the beauties of Fontainebleau Forest in winter. 
He dwells upon the magnificent presentment of 
Barbizon under snow, and describes the glistening of 
the frozen flakes upon the branches of the trees with 
all the enthusiasm of a close observer of the little 
lovelinesses of Nature. Millet’s residence at Bar- 
bizon has made the pretty little village in the forest 
for ever famous. Throughout the year it is crowded 
with painters, whose evening revels are often more 
in evidence than their daylight application. Surely 
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no forest was ever so perseveringly painted, or so 
well deserved painting. The tiny villages are full of 
charm, for they are little more than clearings upon 
the edge of the woodland, and everywhere there are 
trees, and narrow paths leading away into seemingly 
endless wastes of timber. The few houses are queerly 
gabled and patched, with straggling gardens and 
walls all covered with foliage. Millet’s house at 
Barbizon is small and low, and looks out upon the 
rough and painful street. In the long garden-wall 
is a door which leads to the detached studio, wherein 
so much famous work was done. The wall is over- 
hung by the branches of some drooping trees, and 
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beneath their shade the wayfarer may rest upon a 
rude wooden bench. Rousseau’s house is now the 
headquarters of an artists’ club, and a billiard-table 
is installed in his studio. 

Although a few artists linger all the year round 
within the confines of the forest, the villages in 
winter are comparatively silent, and the glades but 
little trodden save by charcoal-burners, wood-cutters, 
and others of the somewhat morose natives whose 
work lies among the rocks and copses. Upon a 
winter evening Barbizon is as solemn as a church- 
yard at midnight. Here and there a light gleams in 
the windows of the sparse cottages, and fitfully flecks 
the white roadway, with its surrounding mystery of 
trees; and then the path grows blacker, and the 
loneliness more solemn. Sounds there are none, 
beyond the rave bark of a dog, the call of some un- 
known forest creature, or the creaking of the crystal- 
lised limbs of the trees as the winter wind creeps 
heavily along the sheltered roadway. So soundless 
is the hamlet, that it might still be upon its knees for 
the Angelus. The impression is so solemn, so sug- 
gestive of an unseén something which may be far 
away in the heart of 
the forest, or may 
lurk behind the next 
tree, that lights, 
| voices, and society are 

as grateful as in a 
city they are weari- 
some and monotonous. 
If it be true that all 
great thoughts have 
their birth in 
the infinite 
sadness of the 
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human mind, it should not be difficult at Barbizon, 
upon a winter night, to write like Shakespeare or 
to sketch 
like Millet. 
The silence 
at least is 
abundant. 

By day, 
in the forest, 
it is not pos- 
sible, even in 
winter, to 
complain of 
lack of life. 
There are 
birds enough, 
and beasts 
too, timid 
and other- 
wise, that 
may be heard 
rustling in 
the under- 
wood, and in 
the tangled 
growths of 
fern and bracken. From high up among the pines 
float down the gruff voices of the charcoal-burners, 
whose world surely becomes tolerable when the ther- 
mometer registers degrees of frost. A party of 
chareoal-burners at work is one of the most re- 
markable sights of the forest. In the harsh black- 
ened faces and bent forms of these uninteresting 
peasants there is no attraction; but their very 
swarthiness and ungainliness are an aid to the wild 
picture with its background of flames and its clouds 
of blue acrid smoke. As 
the burners stir the blazing 
brands the flames shoot up 
almost into their faces, and 
light up the tree-trunks 
with a red glow which 
throws the distant alleys 
of the forest into yet 
darker relief, and seems to 
increase the distance of 
the far-away sky-line. 

The charcoal-burners of 
Fontainebleau are morose 
and taciturn, like most 
dwellers in the forest. 
When it pleases the French 
peasant to be a brute, he 
is a savage and a ferocious 
one indeed. Queer stories 
are told of the amazing 
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A-HUNTING ON MONT GERARD. 


things that have been done by these forest-dwellers in 
the wantonness of their ignorant brutality. In the 
rough-and-ready inns at Barbizon you may be told 
of how a showman with marionettes was stoned by 
the peasants one summer day while giving a perform- 
ance, and how they broke his puppets and smashed his 
stage with paving-stones. Or how one night an 
unpopular doctor, who went to attend a poor woman, 
was half-killed by a gang of roughs. A physiological 
reason—perhaps the true one—has been given for 
these acts, which are reputed to be frequent, of pure 
and natural savagery. The natives of the forest 
suffer much from marsh-fever, and it is suggested 
that they are thus kept in a state of constant frac- 
tiousness and irritation with themselves and with all 
the world. It is certain that they are a people of 
exceedingly low intelligence, of prominent animalism, 
given to the basest vices, and sodden with supersti- 
tion. For the matter of that, all forest-dwellers are 
given to superstition, for tradition dies hard upon 
the borders of an ancient forest. Ghosts, fairies, old 


men of the woods, wild boars of fantastic size and 
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venerable age, are as real to the foresters and 
as familiar in their conversation as shop-fronts 
to atownsman. Forest scenery, like mountain 
scenery, has a distinct effect upon the characters 
of those who spend their lives among it. Yet 
national characteristics are never lost. The 
peasants of Fontainebleau are superstitious be- 
cause they are peasants, and because they and 
their ancestors have long lived in the silence 
of the woods. Their brutality is largely the result 
of their nationality, since the French peasant, when 
his interests are threatened or his passions thwarted, 
is as savage as a wounded boar. : 

These woodmen of Fontainebleau are a hardy race. 
In summer they are at their labour of tree-felling, or 
charcoal-burning, or verdure-grubbing, long before 
the English farm-hand has left his bed. They trudge 
patiently over miles of rough forest paths, and do not 
leave their work until the sound of the evening Angelus 
bell floats across the plain. The life is hard but 
healthy ; and food and fuel are abundant and cheap. 
Like nearly all forest-dwellers, these people are, most 
of them, as long descended as any of the monarchs 
who ever held their court in the venerable chateaux 
of the most Christian kings of France. Generation 
after generation their fathers have stayed on in the 
forest ; and to them the world beyond the trees is as 
misty as some of the capitals and palaces visited by 
that pleasantest of all liars, Sir John Maundeville. 
The population of our English forests (such of them 
as remain) is and has been equally stationary. The 
descendants of the man who took the dead body of 
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William Rufus into Winchester still live in the New 
Forest, and many of their neighbours can count a 
descent which in point of length scores of peers might 
envy. 

The forest. of Fontainebleau is not always silent, 
even in winter. Sometimes there are hunting parties, 
and then the glades and alleys resound with the shrill 
notes of the huntsman’s horn, and along the moss- 
grown paths and across the springy lawns canter 
horsemen in scores, with a sprinkling of ladies very 
often; for in France there are ladies who hunt, 
though not with the frequency, the persistency, 
or the daring of their sisters in the land where 
the hunting-field is still as much an institution as 
the Three per Cents. Yet the chase in a forest 
such as Fontainebleau offers plenty of excitement 
and a good many dangers. Both horse and rider 
must needs observe extreme caution if the one would 
avoid broken knees and the other a broken head, 
for pitfalls abound; and it is no easy matter to 
keep your head from knocking against the branches, 
even when the pace does not exceed a trot. In sum- 
mer the silence is really evident only in unfrequented 
dells a long distance from the villages. There you 
will sometimes find an artist or a wood-reeve, but 
rarely apicnicker. During a long midsummer ramble 
at Fontainebleau you will meet many people, in twos 
and threes; and one-half of them are certain to be 
carrying camp-stools and folding-easels. Some little 
picnicking there is ; and now and again you will come 
upon a party dining under the trees, and filling the 
woodland with their laughter. But the French are 


not nearly so fond of picnics as their neighbours over 
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the Channel. 
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Gnats in the pies and spiders in the 
champagne are most keenly relished in the happy 
land where it will probably rain before you get home. 

Fontainebleau is a famous place for the spending of 
honeymoons. The French bride shares the amazing 
and inexplicable love of her English sister for passing 
her honeymoon upon the sea-shore, amid the seques- 
tered and reposeful bathing-machines, and the sweet 
simplicity of the abounding hurdy-gurdy. But some 
there are in whom sentiment is stronger than con- 
vention ; and many of these come to Fontainebleau 
and sigh and coo under the trees, and wonder, with 
Lord Lytton’s mad gardener, “‘ Who on earth can be 
unhappy while the heavens still leave them youth 
and love?” 

But it is not summer yet; and in the forest the 
leaves have gone, and the branches that are not snow- 
laden are black and sapless. The keen, piercing air 
whistles along the undefended alleys, and sighs 
among the clumps of bare and ancient oaks. When 
the snow once gets into the forest, and accumulates 
upon the trees, it is long in vanishing. The red sun 
rises in the leaden sky ; but it is powerless to melt 
the crystals which it tints here and there with 
coppery red. When there is a really hard winter 
many of the trees are often coated with thin ice, 
that gleams like opal under the cold beams of the 
moon, and glows like liquid glass in the brief sunset 
of brilliant red. The more open bits of the forest 
are very wonderful and mysterious by moonlight. 
The tops of the trees, already whitened by snow, are 
brightly silvered ; below, a branch or two is merely 
touched with radiance: a pale pearly shimmer which 

shifts and glints as the heavy boughs 

creak in the wind. Through the 

clumps and coppices the white sheet 

of light shines cold and lonely. The 

moon aids the sun to ripen corn, we 

know ; but to man all moonlight is 

lonely and chill. Here in the forest 
it seems to emphasise the silence and 
solitude. 

After a hard season many a tree that 
has outlasted a long series of generations is 
found to have lost a member or two, for 
the weight of snow is often so great and 
so continued, that the branches snap be- 
neath it, and fall heavily with a crash that 
sounds almost like thunder in the silence. 
And then scores of birds, which have been 
neither seen nor heard, will fly upward 
away from the fancied danger. As the 
gloom deepens and the night settles down, 
the little sounds of the forest grow fewer. 
The pines and poplars loom gaunter, and 
their high tops seem lost in the gathering 
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(Drawn and Engraved by A. Lepére.) 
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darkness ; the oaks and beeches and other stately 
trees become dimly outlined in the mist; the long, 
straight avenues close in duskily. Then as you 
near the hamlet, leaving behind these miles of 
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woodland, this world of unseen life where so many 
of the shy things of Nature dwell, the Angelus 
bell voices anew its reminders of human hope and 
aspiration. J. Penperet-Bropuurst. 
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PERICLES. 


HE very name of Pericles conjures up a picture 
of Athens in the golden age of her prosperity 
—the glorious half-century between the expulsion of 
the Persians and the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
War—those forty-seven unchronicled years between 
the close of the history of Herodotus and the com- 
mencement of that of Thucydides. And these two 
histories—distant from one another only fifty years in 
time, written by men of the selfsame generation yet 
divided as far as are the man’s thoughts from the 
fancies of the child—are typical of the rapid growth 
of civilisation, thought, and philosophy in Athens 
during the fifth century B.c. 

From the absence of any reference to his youth, 
we may conclude that Pericles had arrived at man- 
hood when he first played a part in the government 
of the Athenian republic, so that he may have had a 
childhood’s recollection of Marathon, fought one-and- 
twenty years before, and must have known from 
more than hearsay of the enmity his father, the 
Admiral Xanthippus, cherished towards Miltiades, 
and the part he had borne in the indictment and 
ruin of the conqueror of Marathon. This enmity 


was something more than the jealousy of one com- 
mander for another; Miltiades, like Aristides, be- 
longed to the aristocratic party, Xanthippus to the 
popular, and whether or not he remembered the death 
of Miltiades in prison, the boy Pericles had doubtless 
been among those who rejoiced at the ostracism of 


Aristides. But the event that must have stood out 
most clearly and most constantly in his mind was 
the horror and destruction of the last Persian invasion 
and the burning of Athens by the army of Mardonius. 
That fearful turn of Fortune’s wheel had taken place 
only ten years before he entered public life ; he must 
have remembered clearly old Athens and the old 
temples of the Acropolis, now covered by a shapeless 
heap of ruins—left desolate for a perpetual memorial 
of the debt of vengeance that Athens owed to Persia. 
Those ten intervening years had been eventful ones 
both to Athens at large and to the house of 
Xanthippus, the admiral. On the appearance of 
the Persians Aristides had been recalled by the 
instigator of his ostracism, Themistocles, to lead 
the Athenian land forces against Mardonius at 
Salamis and Platea, where Mardonius was killed 
and the Persians routed. Themistocles was the 
hero of the hour, and by his advice and under his 
direction were built the new city walls and the forti- 
fications of the Piraus—those defences that called 
forth the famous jealousy of Sparta, and secured 
Athenian supremacy. But Nemesis was overtaking 
him; Athens, incapable of gratitude, accused him of 
peculation and of receiving bribes; jealous of his 
victories, she banished him as she had already banished 
Aristides and killed Miltiades. 

The fall of Themistocles left Xanthippus supreme 
commander of the fleet; but we hear of no popular 
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enthusiasm for his personality, while among the aris- 
tocratic party there had arisen a young and dangerous 
rival—the sailor son of Miltiades, Cimon, whose 
courage at Salamis and Platea had won him the love 
of such old warriors as Aischylus and Aristides who 
had served under his father at Marathon. It was 
under the egis of Aristides that’ Cimon first appeared 
in public life, and in addition to the advantage of 
this sponsorship and the affection due to his father’s 
son, the young man had a pre-eminently endearing 
personality. Handsome with the broad, strong 
beauty of a young Hercules, clear-eyed, courageous, 
and gallant, he had the frank bluff manner that one 
sums up as “ sailor-like ;”” but this simple bearing was 
combined with love of the arts, and with an enthusi- 
astic disinterestedness that prompted him to devote 
his fortune and the spoils of his victories to the im- 
provement and embellishment of the city. Without 
the graver talents that go to the making of a great 
statesman Cimon had many of the qualities and gifts 
of a popular leader; the friendly cordiality of his 
manner, the taking fluency of his rhetoric, his bound- 
less, if somewhat ostentatious, liberality, and the 
transparent honesty and generosity of nature, com- 
bined to make him popular. In family he and Pericles 
were equal; both were of the best blood in the city, 
and both on the mother’s side of those Alemzonids who 
claimed descent from Nestor and even from Poseidon. 

During the years of the ascendancy of Cimon, 
the arts, especially that of painting, had advanced 
with leaps and bounds towards maturity, and when 
Pericles entered public life Athens was already en- 
riched by many masterpieces, and especially by the 
works of Micon and Polygnotes, who later on dis- 
appeared when their patron Cimon was ostracised. 
These men, like the great artists of the Renaissance, 
were at once architects, sculptors, painters, and 
chemists—at least to the extent of preparing their 
own colours. Until their day painting had con- 
sisted merely of an outline in red lead or red earth, 
tracing the contours and draperies of figures that 
were rigid, expressionless, and monumental. But 
now, with even greater swiftness than the develop- 
ment of Venetian art, painting burst forth at once 
into full maturity. Polynotes was the first to use 
colours for draperies and to render the varied play of 
gesture and facial expression, but Micon was not far 
behind, and when these two men disappeared with 
Cimon they left a school of painting behind them. 
The love of the arts had been a powerful tie between 
Cimon and Pericles, and for a while they worked 
conjointly in the embellishment of the city, but 
political differences, hereditary rivalry, and diversity 
of character forced them into opposition. No two 
men could be less alike, and, as often happens, the 
conservative was he who was superficially by far the 
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more friendly towards the masses. But Pericles was 
a man well fitted to command and to retain respect; 
handsome and dignified in person, cold, reserved, 
slightly disdainful in manner, he had a gift of elo- 
quence unequalled even in Athens, the land of oratory. 
Supremely disdainful of those popular arts of which 
Cimon made such free use, Pericles scorned the 
thousand back entrances to the public favour. He 
was above using personal influence to gain the sup- 
port of rich or poor; he loved philosophy and 
oratory, for which last Cimon had a truly Laconian 
hatred, gave himself up to serious business, went 
little into society, and conducted his household with 
a rigid and parsimonious economy that contrasted 
markedly with Cimon’s open-handedness, but which 
enabled him to keep his hands clean and his reputa- 
tion free from the slightest suspicion of dishonourable 
gains. Like Cimon he recognised the artistic develop- 
ment of Greece as one worthy of most liberal en- 
couragement, but unlike Cimon he brought a full 
knowledge to bear upon the subject which enabled 
him to appraise the genius of his countrymen at its 
full value. He resolved to give free development to 
this unprecedented growth, and fearing no risk, he 
did not scruple to expend on public works even the 
fund that had been subscribed by all the states for 
their common defence against the Persians. 

The fruitfulness of that age which Pericles recog- 
nised as unprecedented, we still, after a lapse of 
twenty-two centuries, look back on as unequalled, 
and we can point to no second period or state so 
prolific in artistic genius of every kind. Socrates 
was born in the year of Pericles’ first appearance, 
and in that same year young Sophocles produced 
his maiden tragedy in contest with Aischylus—the 
old poet-hero of Marathon and Salamis and Platea. 
The younger man was victor, and throughout life the 
poet, rarely gifted with every grace and beauty of mind 
and body, retained his ascendancy ; never in any con- 
test was he placed lower than second, while the less 
fortunate Euripides—born at Salamis on the battle- 
day—rarely secured even the third place in the public 
favour. 

As we have seen, a certain number of artists 
disappeared when Cimon was exiled by that strange 
system of banishment, without accusation or assigned 
cause—was, in fact, ostracised because his political 
power was inconvenient to the majority. Some 
friends he took with him, but many artists remained 
in Athens, pre-eminent among them the sculptors 
Myron, Polycletes, and the three sons of the painter 
Charmides. The two elder of these followed their 
father’s profession ; and the youngest also began life 
as a painter, but it is by his sculpture that Phidias 
has made his name immortal. The date of his birth 
is not known, but it was probably a short while 
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before the victory of Marathon, and when Pericles 
appeared he was already engaged on the public 
works of Athens, in rivalry with Polycletes and 
Myron. It will be remembered that, although the 
city had been rebuilt, the ruins of the Acropolis were 
suffered to remain untouched, lest the gods and 
nation should forget the vengeance owed to Persia. 
But to Pericles this desolation in the holy place was 
insufferable, and, when his power was firmly estab- 
lished, he set about the reconstruction of its monu- 
ments. The first great work of the Acropolis was 
the Odeon Theatre, then the immortal Parthenon, 
designed by the architect Ictinus, and embellished 
without and within by sculptures wrought by the 
first artists, under the direction of Phidias. With 
the structure of the Parthenon, with the noble frag- 
ments of its decorations, all lovers of art are familiar 
through photographs, casts, and the magnificent col- 
lection of originals in the British Museum. Muti- 
lated by time and rough usage—headless, limbless 
trunks—these ruins still remain the culminating 
point of the sculptor’s art, the standard by which 
nobility of style and form is judged, the meeting- 
place between archaic immaturity of progressive art 
and the retrogressive over-ripe softness of the de- 
cadence. Both the Odeon and the Parthenon were 
completed in the astonishingly short period of eight 
years (445—437 B.c.); and no sooner were they 
finished than the western side of the Acropolis was 
embellished by the Propyleaa—those costly portals 
through which the solemn processions on feast days 
were conducted, and which were completed shortly 
before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. Three 
statues of Athene, all by the hand of Phidias, adorned 
the Acropolis—the colossal ivory, with gold draperies, 
in the Parthenon; the Semnian Athene, of bronze ; 
and the gigantic bronze statue placed between the 
Propylea and the Parthenon, and visible from afar 
—even to navigators approaching Pireus by sea. 
It was this statue which, eight centuries later, so 
frightened Alaric the Visigoth by its stupendous size 
that he retreated from its terrors. All these statues, 
like Phidias’s masterpiece, the gold and ivory Zeus 
at Olympia, have perished ; but the details of the 
Parthenon statue are familiar through a couple of 
statuettes, discovered in 1859 and. 1881, of which 
there are casts in the South Kensington Museum. 
In so ungrateful a State as Athens, the superiority 
of Phidigs marked him out for the vengeance of 
the envious, while his friendship with Pericles 
brought upon him the hatred of the opponents 
of that statesman. No sooner was the Parthenon 


Athene completed than its maker was accused of 
impiety for having introduced figures of Pericles 
and himself on to the shield, was flung into prison, 
and died there, probably, like Miltiades, of poison 
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(s.c. 432). The attack was, and was known to 
be, a veiled attack on Pericles, whose long-continued 
power, cold manner, and evident superiority had 
earned him envy and enmity. Long before this he 
and his first wife had separated by mutual consent, 
and Pericles had united himself to the charming and 
gifted Aspasia. She, as a native of Miletus and a 
foreigner, could not become the lawful wife of a 
citizen of Athens ; but her talents, which made her 
the equal of the first masters of rhetoric and philo- 
sophy, won for her the admiration and love of the 
first citizen of the State, and his love continued as 
long as his life. The position of this learned woman, 
surrounded by the philosophers and rhetoricians of 
her day, was in itself a scandal in Athens, where 
women were never expected to be the intellectual 
companions of men. And Aspasia was more than a 
companion ; she was an honoured teacher and leader 
even among the learned. Until her time rhetoric 
had not been learned as an art in Athens; each 
orator spoke as nature prompted, and trusted to the 
inspiration of the moment; but Aspasia soon proved 
how greatly art can aid even gifted nature. Socrates 
discoursed with her, and learned from her much of 
his philosophy ; and, says Plato, ‘‘ numbers of orators 
learned in her school, above all one without rival in 
Greece—Pericles.”” The love of Pericles for this 
woman was known to be unbounded; in all the 
years that their union endured he never left nor 
entered his house without first kissing and greeting 
Aspasia. Aspasia, therefore, was chosen as a point 
of attack, and she, like Phidias, was indicted for 
impiety. The power of Pericles was now on the 
decline ; the life of the woman he loved was truly 
in peril ; and her acquittal was bought only at the 
price of Pericles’ sobs, tears, and entreaties — a 
grievous humiliation to this man, who had never 
before lost his self-control. Nor ever again did he 
lose it; with dignity and courage he endured the 
ills with which the envious gods avenged themselves 
on this too-prosperous mortal. For the years of his 
prosperity were now past ; the indictments of Phidias 
and Aspasia were swiftly followed by the outbreak 
of the Peloponnesian War, and in the following year 
a frightful epidemic found a home in overcrowded 
Athens. Terror, disease, and death made hideous 
riot in the city ; strong and weak, wise and foolish, 
young and old, good and bad, were mown down by 
the impartial pestilence. The legal sons of Pericles 
—the children of his first marriage—both died in 
the early days of the visitation ; and Pericles, heart- 
broken for his private sorrows, distressed by the 
misery and panic around him, wounded by the 
waning of power and influence, fell ill of a low 
fever, of which, after five months’ suffering, he 
died (429 B.c.). F. Maser Rosrinson. 
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“LOVE AND DEATH.” 
By G. F. Warts, R.A. 


“7 OVE AND DEATH ”—in many respects Mr. 
Watts’s masterpiece—is without doubt the most 
admired of all the symbolical pictures he has painted. 
Considered apart from his other most successful works 
—such as the “ Cardinal Manning,” “ Joachim,” and 
“May Prinsep” in portraiture, and the “ Ariadne” 
and “Endymion” among his more poetic creations 
. —it ranks higher than all, not only in dignity of 
conception and in beauty of composition, but in 
‘ that quality of human sympathy which appeals to 
all alike, touching a tender chord in the heart of 
every beholder. 

The idea of the picture suggested itself to Mr. 
Watts through a very pathetic incident. He was 
painting the portrait of a young man of high promise 
who was suffering from consumption, and who grew 
so rapidly worse that at each sitting the painter could 
observe the progress of the malady, in spite of every 
effort that love could make to arrest it. In realising 
this sad theme, Mr. Watts has seized the opportunity 
of once more impressing upon us the certainty of 


death, while robbing it of all the horrors and. dread 
—the skull-and-cross-bones element—with which 
painters have always loved to invest it. 

How different is this figure from the ghastly 
skeleton we have been accustomed to accept as the 
type of Death! Here a draped figure, full of fearful 
dignity yet not unkind, which with hidden face and 
uplifted hand—at once the symbol of sovereignty 
and of the irresistible—glides forward with solemn 
might to enter the house that Love guards. Power- 
less to resist the dread visitor, Love is forced aside, 
and as the shadow of Death steals across his sun- 
tinged form his many-coloured wings are crushed 
and broken against the portal by the advance of 
the unheéding spirit, while the rose-tree droops 
withering from the wall. 

The accompanying drawing was originally made 
for the “ Pall Mall Gazette” Frtra—“ The Works 
of Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A.”—to the proprietors of 
which we are indebted for the permission to repro- 
duce it. M. H. S. 
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NE can scarcely realise the fact that, a hundred 
years ago, neither Manchester nor Liverpool con- 
tained a population exceeding twenty-five thousand 
souls. In the Middle Ages—say in the fourteenth 
century and the one following—when Boston on 
the east and Bristol m the west represented the 
maritime and mercantile enterprise of the day, Glas- 
gow and Liverpool, as ports, were unknown. Only 
two hundred years ago, when the population of 
Manchester was probably at its lowest, the number 
of its citizens, all told, is thought not to have ex- 
ceeded a thousand—a marvellous difference, certainly, 
and only to be exceeded by the empire city of New 
York, which about the same date contained not more 
than a‘hundred squatters of various nationalities 
housed in log-huts at the extreme east end of Man- 
hattan Island. Of course, I exclude from my view 
the extraordinary city-growths which have sprung 
up in the States and in our Colonies during the last 
half-century. 
But, although Manchester is thus a modern phe- 
nomenon, so to speak, and may be regarded by the 
cynical as a stone embodiment of the injunction, 





“Make money, and make it quickly,” it has never 
altogether lost touch with a simpler and more spiritu- 
ally fervid time; and amidst the rattle of its looms 
and the hurrying to and fro of anxious feet, like 
Glasgow, it shakes hands with the art, the learn- 
ing, and the piety of the past through its cathedral. 
For every cathedral is a school of art. 

To the outer world a knowledge of the art- 
sensibilities possessed by the men of Manchester 
came to it thirty years ago, when there was dis- 
played at the Manchester Exhibition of 1857 such a 
collection of art-treasures as had never before been - 
seen in England; and the interest there created has 
only been equalled by the art-section in the Jubilee 
Exhibition of last year. 

Among the many institutions established in our 
time, not the least noteworthy is the permanent art- 
gallery belonging to the city. The Royal Institu- 
tion, as it was formerly called, is a handsome Classic 
building, erected in 1825, after designs by Charles 
Barry, long years before, he was bitten by the Gothic 
enthusiasm of Pugin. In 1883 its proprietors pre- 
sented the building to the Corporation, on condition 
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of their expending two thousand a year on the pur- 
chase of works of art. It is now, therefore, the 
permanent home of their art-treasures. These con- 
sist of many pieces of sculpture, and numerous casts 
of all the most famous works of such men as Canova 
and others. Their arrangement in the handsome 
vestibule, and in the Doric-pillared galleries, which 
lead right and left from the top of the stately stair- 
ease, has been influenced by artistic taste, and the 
consequence is a pleasing and almost imposing effect. 
On the walls of this staircase, and in the spacious 
rooms to which it leads, hang the Corporation 
pictures. Here, also, Manchester holds its spring 
and autumn exhibitions of current art, and during 
the few weeks each of them is open the permanent 
pictures are covered up or withdrawn. 

One of the most important pictures in this per- 
manent collection for invention, design, and grouping, 
is that by Mr. Ford Madox Brown, called “ Work.” 
As the accompanying reproduction of it is a faithful 
one, I need not occupy the reader’s time by describing 
it. I would simply call their attention to the re- 
markable originality with which “ Work ” is treated, 
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management of light and shade, and the general 
disposition of line, a satisfying and almost soothing 
harmony. On the right stand two of the greatest 
“ head-workers ” then living—Thomas Carlyle and, 
next to him, Maurice, principal of the Working- 
Men’s College : the two men friendly enough at the 
time, though later on serious differences arose between 
them. 

But the well-filled canvas, important though it 
be, is by no means the only tie which connects Mr. 
Madox Brown with Manchester. It was he, as I 
pointed out in my remarks on the art section of 
the Jubilee Exhibition, who executed those highly 
appropriate designs with which the great cupola of 
the building was decorated, and it is to him that the 
Corporation of Manchester have entrusted the picto- 
rial enrichment of the great civic hall in Mr. Water- 
house’s imposing edifice. The decorations, which con- 
sist of twelve panels, six on each side of the hall, 
are fresco and quasi-fresco in character, and illustrate 
certain salient points in the history of Manchester. 

Very rarely exhibiting any of his works in 
London, this artist is not nearly so well known to 





THE DEATH OF THE STAG. 
(Painted by Richard Ansdell, R.A. Engraved by Jonnard.) 


to the various ranks and conditions of the people in- 
troduced, their several occupations and attitudes, and 
to the fine sense of life and bustle to which, in spite 
of the many details necessarily imported into a canvas 
so crowded, the artist has imparted, by the judicious 


the frequenters of art galleries as he ought to be. 
He is one of the most learned and thoughtful of 
our painters, and Dante Rossetti (who worked at 
one time in his studio) and all the rest of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood regarded him with an 
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esteem and reverence 
which we see mani- 
fested only in child- 
ren towards a father, 
and yet Madox 
Brown was of all 
but a similar age as 
the rest. Why the 
merits of the painter 
of King Lear and 
his daughters, of 
the picture which 
forms our illustra- 
tion, and of the 
pictorial panels of 
Manchester Town 
Hall, to which it is 
hoped to devote some 
space on a future 
occasion, have not 
been recognised by 
the Royal Academy, 
is one of those puz- 
zles which would 
take a Philadelphia 
lawyer all his time 
to solve. 

Mr. E. Burne- 
Jones, whose “ Si- 
bylla Delphica” is 
transferred to these 
pages, is, like the 
preceding, a colour- 
ist of a high order, 
- and, like him, has 
all his life been 
deeply impressed 
with the import- 
ance of the mission 
entrusted to the 
artist. Mr. Burne- 
Jones is also a 
draughtsman of 
great power; and the 
Corporation in this 
case, as in so many 
others, are to be con- 
gratulated on pos- 
sessing so charac- 
teristic a specimen 
of the master. 

Further than 
drawing the atten- 
tion of our rea/lers 
to the easy and 
dignified pose of the 
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SIBYLLA DELPHICA. 


(Painted by E. Burne-Jones, A.R.A. 


Engraved by F, Babbage.) 








Sibyl, and to the 
very successful man- 
ner in which the 
folds and fall of the 
drapery have been 
studied, I need 
scarcely go, unless 
it be to tell them 
that the robe is of a 
delicate pale brown, 
and in excellent har- 
mony with the tone 
of the background. 
Mr. Luke Fildes, 
R.A., whose picture 
of Venetian girls on 
the steps leading 
down to the canal 
forms a worthy 


‘frontispiece to the 


present number, be- 
longs to quite an- 
other school. With- 
out possessing, 
perhaps, the same 
intensity of indi- 
viduality as the two 
men just mentioned, 
he is sufficiently dis- 
tinguished to stand 
perfectly alone and 
to rut no risk of 
being confounded 
with anyone else. 
The present picture 
is the first import- 
ant work he exe- 
cuted after his visit 
to Venice, and in 
which he has shown 
himself to possess 
in no ordinary de- 
gree a sense of co- 
lour, and the power 
to express palpably 
its witchery. With- 
out condescending 
upon technicalities, 
to use a Scotch law 
phrase, Mr. Fildes’s 
style may be de- 
scribed as manly, 
belonging to a 
younger generation 
than the artists I 
have named. 
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THE CITY ART GALLERY OF MANCHESTER. 


The “ Death of the Stag,” by the late Richard 
Ansdell, R.A., is, for line and composition, the best 
picture, perhaps, that artist ever painted. Land- 
seer himself never did anything, in which the red 
deer was the main feature, more life-like and spirited. 
Both gentlemen were frequent visitors to the north, 
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impasto, and in this respect he is, perhaps, one of 
the most vigorous landscape-painters in the country. 
Many of his critics, however, are of opinion that 
by relying upon mere force of pigment his style 
runs the risk of trenching on the province of the 
scene-painter. 





THE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL. 


(Painted by Edwin Ellis. Engraved by Deleroix.) 


and acquired their knowledge of the stag and his 
habits among the wilder ranges of the Grampians. 
Ansdell never quite attained to the level of Sir 
Edwin, but he did not come far short, and at one 
time, when under the influence and inspiration of 
the Spanish Phillip, whom he accompanied to the 
Peninsula, he bade fair to become a colourist, which 
Landseer never was—at least in any pronounced 
sense. As an illustration of the class of subject most 
popular in England, it may be mentioned that 
Ansdell for many years made the largest income by 
his pencil of any artist in London. 

Another of the illustrations is ‘‘ The Haven under 
the Hill,” by Edwin Ellis, the quiet charm of which 
will strike any spectator. The relative proportions 
of mass, the various values in light and shade, and 
the calm, peaceful effect of the whole, are quite 
grateful to the eye. Since painting this picture 
Mr. Ellis has given himself up to the free use of 


The surroundings of a cabinet picture are, of 
course, altogether different from the conditions under 
which a drop-scene is beheld, not to mention the vast 
disparity of their respective scales ; and the two, in 
their production, ought to have nothing in common 
save truth to nature. The one painter is just as 
much an artist as the other, although this assertion 
is rather contrary to popular notions: the scale in 
which they respectively work is different—that is all. 
There is nothing of this over-largeness of style in 
the picture here engraved: all is in admirable keeping 
and proportion, and what I have said is said more 
to the artist, perhaps, than the reader. 

To this fine collection of the Corporation of 
Manchester, of which the possessors may well be 
proud—seeing that it has no exact parallel in the 
three kingdoms—I shall return in the next number, 
and glance at a few more of its masterpieces. 

Joun Forses-RosBeErtson. 
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A CENTURY OF ENGLISH ART: 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


HE funny sensitiveness of our 
brethren from Scotland—our 
brethren who by a “staying- 
power ” begot, as it would seem 
to me, of porridge and white 
mist, have peacefully, in most 
of the professions, annexed the 
land—the funny sensitiveness of 

these robust brethren objects to the word “ English.” 

And so Sir Coutts Lindsay, at the Grosvenor Gal- 

lery, says “ British” Art. But I take the liberty of 

saying “English” once more. It is better than 

* British,” when you speak not only of Turner 

from Maiden Lane, and of Wilkie from Fife, but 

likewise of Mulready from County Clare, and of all 
the other Irishmen who have enriched our school. 

“ English” —not “ British”—is the word that covers 

us all. Let it be “ English Art,” then. 

A Century of English Art has stood revealed, or 
at all events represented, this winter. Manchester 
has shown already, in an exhibition last summer, 
what English Art had done from the accession of the 
Queen to the fiftieth year of her rule. The thing 
was managed systematically. And it was extremely 
desirable that a representation, systematic in its turn, 
should be made by some temporary public show, of 
what had been accomplished in painting at least, if 
not in sculpture and water-colour, from Hogarth to 
Mulready. The hundred years, the rather more than 
a hundred years, which the scheme of Manchester did 
not embrace—it was desirable that its achievements 
should be brought before us. And the first notion 
at the Grosvenor Gallery, I am told, was that there 
should be a collection of masterpieces. Masterpieces; 





nothing besides. Difficulties came in the way, and 
’ what at last had to be gathered was, not an exhibi- 
tion of masterpieces, but an exhibition of interest. 


The show has proved, I doubt not, as attractive to 
the public—to the well-to-do visitor who comes up 
from the country and takes a mere bird’s-bite at the 
feast of Art, of whose countless courses he does not 
even know that he is ignorant—the show has:proved, 
inevitably, as attractive to this excellent world as if 
it had been all masterpieces. Masterpieces !—what 
does this excellent world, Doré-hunting, Van Beers 
spying, “ beautiful photogravure” buying, what does 
it want with masterpieces? The German proverb 
asks, “ What has a cow to do with nutmegs?” — 
and what the bourgeois with such events in history 
as the deftest twirl of Gainsborough’s brush, Mr. 


Alfred Gilbert’s last perfection in sculpture, or the 
best sentence Mr. Pater has written? 

The real student—I hope I shall not be accused 
of meaning the young person who learns drawing— 
has nevertheless had much to be thankful for to the 
enterprise which has stocked these Bond Street rooms. 
For—whatever difficulties were encountered at first 
—there were really in the sequel an important num- 
ber of pictures of quite the highest class. And 
men who were not represented by the very finest 
things that they had done, were yet represented by 
what was characteristic and what was noteworthy. 
That was the case especially with the two lead- 
ing masters of the Norwich school. I mean Crome 
and Cotman. The student of Crome—and no one 
can be a complete student of Crome who has not 
made the pilgrimage into Norfolk—knows that he 
could put his hand upon half a dozen pictures 
within thirty miles of Norwich which are among 
the accepted masterpieces of this Hobbema-inspired, 
Ruysdael-and-De-Koninck-inspired,and yet so genuine 
Englishman. And they were not in Bond Street. 
He knows that though in certain instances—notably 
in Mr..Andrew’s “The Beaters ”’—one side of Old 
Crome’s art was represented perfectly, other sides 
were left untouched. Fortunately, in this one 
respect, the National Gallery, with its ‘“ Mousehold 
Heath,” comes to the rescue. And, of course, in 
Bond Street there was many another charming evi- 
dence of Old Crome’s skill than the one I have had 
occasion to mention. Still, the representation was 
partial. Then as to Cotman. To begin with, it is 
at the best but a half of Cotman’s art that can 
hope to be represented in any show which omits 
work in water-colour. Cotman is fascinating in 
water-colour. He selects it, I will not say, always 
for his firmest chronicles, but, I will say, for his 
finest. visions. There is no water-colour at the 
Grosvenor. Of the pictures, two of very different 
themes deserve perhaps most to be mentioned. There 
is Mr. Lockwood’s “ Sea-piece,” which shows us, 
as was Cotman’s wont, not only rough sea of which 
he passes on the impression with power, but various 
craft of which he passes on the knowledge with 
accuracy. Cotman, like George Chambers (who 
is to be particularly remembered by Dr. Porteous’ 
“Ships Becalmed ”), knew everything that is to be 
known about a boat; and his boats, like, George 
Chambers’, ride im the water, and not upon the sur- 
face of it. The second thing I want to mention 
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of the admirable Cotman is “ The Orchard House.” 
It belongs to Mr. Woolner, who has been, for a 
whole generation, I suppose, a cordial supporter of 
the merits of Cotman’s art. ‘The Orchard House ” 
is of very fine quality. How Cotman enjoyed the 
building’s large simplicity of line, its strength of 
construction, its mellow colouring, and its homeli- 
ness! And how sturdily it stands up for its mascu- 
line and complete portrait, like Mr. Rawlinson’s 
tower—I forget its name exactly—which looked so 
well at Manchester. 

There are other reasons why we can afford the 
representation of the great portrait men of the end 
of the eighteenth century to be also somewhat in- 
adequate. Not only have there already been in 
London itself special exhibitions of Reynolds and 
of Gainsborough; Burlington House, year after year, 
has displayed these or those masterpieces from the 
most illustrious of contemporaries and the most 
gracious of rivals. Let us note, however, a few 
instances of happy representation of these artists 
at the Grosvenor. The great full-length by Gains- 
- borough, which had a place of honour opposite the 
Hogarths, was certainly nc such instance. But of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, the portrait of Perdita Robinson 
—one of the many ladies who had the evil fortune 
to fascinate our prince of “ deportment,” the Turvey- 
drop of monarchy—is an example as welcome as it 
is characteristic. Sir Joshua did not give much 
strength to the poor lady—how could he do so, and 
be decently true? But he gave her her measure of 
delicacy and charm, of naiveté and grace. And with 
decisive. hand and sweeping brush he drew her hat 
and her raiment. By Reynolds, too, and pleasant to 
behold by reason of the insight the thing afforded 
into the painter’s processes, was the picture of a 
“Youth with a Dog;” the youth’s face not the 
best part of it by any means. Then, as an instance 
of his art of grouping, what more noticeable than 
the Mrs. Thrale and her daughter? Nor, of course, 
do these three quite exhaust the list of what, from 
this great portrait-painter’s hand, is required to 
be seen with attention. Gainsborough’s portrait 
of Miss Hippesley—a possession of Sir Charles 
Tennant—and his version of the engaging slyness 
and quietude of Miss Nancy Parsons (“ Perdita” 
was propriety itself by the side of this lady) are 
probably the two pictures by which Gainsborough 
will most have interested the spectator. They show 
not only the inevitable picturesqueness of the master’s 
treatment, but a thing that has sometimes rather 
needlessly been doubted—his insight into character. 
Had Raeburn been represented by any peculiar 
masterpiece, I should like to have referred to it by 
name: his power is so sterling—so innocent is 
he of concessions to the multitude’s love of mere 
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prettiness. As it is, it must suffice to mention 
that his portraiture bears evidence to his grasp of 
character, to his painter’s faculty, to his square- 
ness of touch. Romney, for all that—Romney, 
who at his worst was affected, but at his best how 
amazingly graceful and refined, and how inspired 
by the very finest traditions of the masters of 
rhythm of line—Romney must remain the favourite. 
Nor, after what we have allowed, can it be urged 
that he owes a quite undue part of his position to 
the accident that Lady Hamilton’s favour permitted 
him, outside direct portraiture, so pronounced and 
prolonged an adherence to a model who was hors ligne. 
His “ Mrs. Fitzherbert” at the Grosvenor—though 
it must necessarily be somewhat late—shows his 
interest in a type with which, at all events, Emma 
had nothing in common. A “ Lady Hamilton, as 
Contemplation,” comes from Mr. Carwardine; and 
from him, too, comes the group of that man’s 
wife and baby, “ Mrs. Carwardine and Child,” 
which is composed with classic simplicity, drawn 
with how intimate and homely a charm. To pass 
from Romney to Sir Thomas Lawrence is to leave 
what, at all events, is poetry, for prose bedecked 
with rhetoric. There are other kinds of prose that 
I prefer to Lawrence’s—prose nobler or plainer, 
sturdier or more finely ‘ordered. Still, we have 
Lawrence at his best in more than one picture—at 
his best, most certainly, both as to dignity of atti- 
tude and as to firmness of modelling, in the portrait 
of Miss Seaford standing, brown and gold—lent by 
Louisa, Lady Ashburton. That, of course, is not 
a Lawrence of late date. It, and work like it, may 
be capable of explaining the store which was set, in 
the fortunate man’s own time, upon an art which 
generally played showily enough upon the surface 
—was generally craftsmanship smart or pretentious. 
Lawrence’s style, such as it was, was habitually 
his own. Even a pretty intimate acquaintance with 
the masters of Italy, beheld in the Louvre, did 
not cause serious alteration in his method; and his 
cherished possession of a vast assemblage of drawings 
by illustrious predecessors scattered over three cen- 
turies and half a dozen lands, did not suffice to 
disturb the mechanism and monotony with which so 
much of his work was produced. He is a curious 
problem—a man sensitive to charm in Art, to 
blandishments in Life, and yet, in his own labour, 
influenced so little; his career unchequered and 
stolidly prosperous from the beginning to the end 
of his days. What a contrast to an artist who 
was his elder by but a few years, and whom, by 
nearly thirty years, he survived !—George Morland, 
whose work, neglected when it was produced, or 
bought at insignificant prices, is now rightly valu- 


able, is now recognised as intensely English, as 
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admirably sympathetic, as the outcome of a nature 
that had much that was lovable, if something that 
was faulty. In the first volume of my “ Studies in 
English Art,” I tried to trace with a certain measure 
of care what, it seemed to me, Morland had got from 
Gainsborough—what he had genuinely assimilated. 
The love of rustic England—the England which is 
in literature the England of Crabbe and Thomson 
and Cowper—was continually manifested in the 
backgrounds of Gainsborough (who knew not the 
things of convention, the arch, the pillar, and the 
curtain), not to speak of his landscapes proper—and 
the love of rustic England, always picturesque but 
always simple, was passed on to George Morland. 
He gave—but in a masculine manner—the charm 
of sentiment to the scene of every day. In life his 
heart fired up for lawlessness, but in his painting his 
heart was in the country—it had occasion to go out 
to the country more than once from the recesses of 
a London sponging-house.. His memories of the 
shepherd and the field were kept green in a debtor’s 
prison ; and, as regards his figure subjects, he issued 
the sincerest sermons on morality from the shelter 
of a second-rate tavern. So tender, so human, so 
Bohemian, such a curious donhomie! One must not, 
while remembering all that, forget that there were 
periods when he restrained his fatal facility, when he 
braced and nerved himself to the achievement of a 
self-denying Art. The looser, easier work—which has 
always in it a certain painter’s quality, as well as 
its hint of the man’s own personal charm—is seen 
abundantly. What it is important to note at the 
Grosvenor is the more careful, whether that be of 
the cabinet size, as in Mr. Bonamy Dobree’s “The 
Stable ”—the simplest, sturdiest portrayal of a tired 
white beast ever known—or of the yet smaller sort, 
in which daintiness and completeness of execution 
say their last word, as in several little specimens in 
the Fourth and Fifth Rooms. Sir Charles Tennant’s 
“ Tdleness ” and “ Diligence,” again, are among the 
more finished of his figure pieces; and Mr. Orrock’s 
“ Keeper’s Home” is a happy example of his most 
impulsive sketching. What an artist in its every 
touch! It is much to the praise of James Ward— 
a successor to Morland in not the least popular of 
the several branches of his art—to say that you can 
look at James Ward’s work, for force, for sterling 
unaffected merit, after even the best of Morland’s. 
George Stubbs’s treatment of the animal world was 
less governed by sense of style and by desire of in- 
vention—the real artist’s besoin de créer: to create as 
well as reproduce—but of the horse, to which in the 
main he devoted himself, he has left many a manly 
and exact portrait. 

We must plunge back to the beginning, for a 


word on the representation of Hogarth. It is, at all , 
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events, very ample. But Hogarth is one of the com- 
paratively few Englishmen who are represented with 
some approach to completeness in the English Na- 
tional Gallery; and not much of the painting at 
the Grosvenor, wrought by .our first satirist, can 
vie with that which he bestowed on the eighteenth 
century’s mariage de convenance, and on “ Sigis- 
munda.” The Queen’s loan of the famous portrait 
group in which Garrick poses effectively in the 
meditation that precedes writing, and in which his 
wife floats forward with some suggestion of the 
grace that was her métier—for was not her art that 
one which is practised this very evening by Miss 
Sylvia Grey ?—is, of course, an exception to this. 
Nothing could well be subtler, more indeterminate, 
in expression than this face of the comedian’s, with 
its hint of immediate change, nothing more studied 
than the composition, nothing more thorough than the 
rendering. A conversation piece and another group— 
“The Wollaston Family,” and Lord Essex’s “ Music 
Piece ”—again, are among the noteworthy: certain 
passages of painting in the former are of the utmost 
refinement; the alleged portrait of Hogarth himself 
in the latter I cannot quite believe in. One of the 
three so-called portraits of Peg Woffington—Lord 
Lansdowne’s—is as firm and vivid and full of cha- 
racter as one could wish it to be; for direct realism, 
no doubt a portrait of the first order. But whoever 
compares the prints of the “ Distrest Poet,” and of 
the “ Sleeping Congregation ”—always, of course, in 
the untouched original states which alone represent 
the copper—with the pictures here, will find more 
and not less art, in the black-and-white, than in the 
painted version. “A Lady’s Last Stake” remains 


-upon the memory, partly because of the dramatic 


nature of the story, partly because of the expression 
of uncertainty, of difficulty of resolve, with which 
Hogarth has with such extreme cleverness endowed 
the young woman. Yet is the expression strong 
enough after all, and does she know what she does ? 
And is the scarcely magnanimous offer which the 
youthful good-for-nothing makes to her by gesture, 
an offer which he is well accustomed to make to 
somebody on most days of his useless life? If not, 
why this indifference ? 

Wilkie’s genre, and Mulready’s, and the figure 
pieces of Etty which display so splendid, and, in 
English painting, so unparalleled a power of deal- 
ing with the lights and shades, the opals, rose- 
colours, or walnut-browns, of the figure, have all of 
them had their chance of being studied adequately in 
the collection in Bond Street. Etty—who offends the 
Philistine by his selection of subject, and may vex 
the lover of pure form now by a choice of model 
which was not invariably the most refined, and now 
by a deficiency in that exactitude of draughtsmanship 











which Mulready possessed so remarkably—appeals 
to us strongly, after all, by his painter-like delight 
in his theme, by his Venetian faculty of dealing with 
it. Mr. Anthony Gibbs’s “ Disrobing of .Venus ” 
has been accounted in some respects the finest Etty 
in existence. The “ Robinson Crusoe ”—Crusoe cast, 
chiefly naked, on the shore—shows, with its wild sea- 
scape, with what a poet you really have to deal. And 
Mr. Orrock—who yet has other Ettys than they—is 
to be envied the possession of the frank, direct, and 
luminous studies of a model, a “ Bather,” seen in two 
pictures from different points of view. There are 
several Wilkies. His own portrait, as a youth, is 
a canvas you keep in your memory, whether it be in- 
deed his, or, as Mr. Walter Armstrong has suggested, 
by his friend Andrew Geddes. What Wilkie won 
his fame by, as humourist and dramatist and pure 
painter, is shown best by the “ Letter of Introduc- 
tion” (the theme founded on an incident in his own 
history) and the “ Bride’s Toilet.” Mr. Stephens 
reminds us how Wilkie lingered affectionately over 
the first, nor does he exaggerate very much when he 
claims for the work that it ‘‘ reproduces the greatest 
beauties of the art of Ostade and Teniers with the 
golden warmth and softness of De Hooghe and the 
refinement of the moderns.” Yet it was painted, 
there is little doubt, before Wilkie passed most com- 
pletely under the influence of bygone masters, and so 
displays mental affinity rather than direct imitation. 
Ten years after Wilkie was painting his “ Letter 
of Introduction,” Mulready painted ‘The Widow.” 
“The Widow” belongs to Mr. Ranken. Objec- 
tion may be taken to it on a point of taste: it 
is entirely possible we may not like this portly 
woman, and may entertain a yet stronger aversion 
to her indolent and over-confident admirer. In love 
affairs, in any art, the quite unbearable thing 
is “spooniness.” Give us modesty, if you please, 
or give us passion. Miranda or Juliet, at your 
pleasure — but between them, nothing. And we 
would ask to be spared, for the most part, the 
raptures of the very mature. Taste and sentiment 
apart, however, there is little but praise for “ The 
Widow.” Mulready was amazingly happy with his 
children, whether his children were boisterous, per- 
suasive, or doleful. The children in “ The Widow ” 
are full of character, and in them the note is never 
forced. It 7s forced in the treatment of the jealous 
spinster—an upper servant or poor relation, who fears 
to be deprived of her privileges in the house, or would 
fain herself have been the recipient of the attentions 
of the sleek uninteresting lover. Strange, too, is the 
almost dwarf-like stumpiness of this woman’s figure, 
in the case of such a draughtsman as Mulready, whose 
chalk studies at Kensington are a joy almost as 
much for their correctness as for their vitality. But 
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the exquisiteness of the painting !—the still-life, the 
tea-things on the tea-table, the people seen through 
the glass-door. All the delicacy of a master’s touch 
is in the work. 

The riches of the collection and its suggestiveness 
to the student are inexhaustible, notwithstanding its 
imperfections ; but we must make an end. One or 
two luminous and decisive Boningtons, and a strange 
and singularly skilful night-piece by Collins—it re- 
presents, with humour as well as picturesqueness, 
the setting-out of a diligence from a French inn- 
yard upon its sombre journey—may be mentioned 
in a hurry, to clear the way for the recogni- 
tion of the extent to which three of our greatest 
laridseape-painters have found representation in the 
gallery. We began with landscape-painters : let us 
end with them. Constable is represented by, I sup- 
pose, a dozen pictures not to be doubted ; Sir John 
Neeld, Mr. Orrock, Mr. Ashton, Mr. Woolner, and 
others lending a store of vivacious transcripts—in 
the great realist’s method—from the landscape and 
the weather of every day. Among all these I can 
think of nothing finer than the smaller “ Salis- 
bury;” it has such unity about it, so ingenious an 
arrangement of the subject, and—may one not say ? 
—looking at all these greens and silver-greys, these 
oxidised silvers, so unusual a research for pure 
beauty of colour. Its condition is perfect. By 
Turner, the placid “Somer Hill” and the “Wreck 
of the Minotaur” are, as far as regards the moods in 
which they were conceived, at opposite poles in his 
art. To add to these visions of radiant peace and 
of turbulence and terror, that other vision, solemnly 
grand, called the “ Vintage at Macon ”—with its 
slow winding of the almost stationary Saéne among 
the low hills—is still not to exhaust what the 
Grosvenor has been able to give us of the art of 
Turner. But Turner, though he may be a deep plea- 
sure, can never now be a surprise. About Wilson 
most of us, even those who admire him the most, 
are in a different state. He has been represented 
most richly. Of the smaller pictures, one of Dr. 
Porteous’, “A View on the Arno,” is perhaps the 
most perfect, with its harmony of gold and golden 
green. But Sir Clare Ford’s “ View on the Tiber” 
—with the river, and the Castle of St. Angelo—is, 
of course, more important ; and if one were invited 
to select, from all that one has seen, the capital 
instance of this noble classicist’s art, one would 
select, I should suppose, Mr. Ranken’s “ View be- 
tween Dolgelly and Barmouth.” With the mere 
mention of it there ends, as with a final blare of 
trumpets and a last gorgeous banner, that proces- 
sion of our Art which has passed before us, and of 
which England has it, indeed, for her first business 
to be proud. FrepertckK WepMore. 











COFFER IN GOLD, SILVER, AND TORTOISE-SHELL. 
(Palazzo Balbi, Genoa.) 


BENVENUTO CELLINI.* 


NCE immersed in the pages of Benvenuto 
Cellini’s Autobiography, the life around us 
seems to vanish from our ken, and, for the time, we 
live, move, and have our being in the Italy of the 
sixteenth century. We quit acquaintance with the 
Joneses and Robinsons of to-day, and our true as- 
sociates become popes, cardinals, kings, and artists. 
We sup gaily with Michelagnolo and a merry group 
of friends ; we join the party in the midnight visit 
to the Colosseum, and share the horror and fright at 
the weird incantation scene; we do marvels while 
defending the Castle of St. Angelo, and when we 
visit France put up at no paltry hotel, but join the 
king’s court at Fontainebleau, and bask in his mag- 
nificent profusion. 

The book has the startling reality of Defoe, and 
teems with adventures which rival and surpass those 
of Gil Blas and Monte Cristo combined. The new 
translation of this truly wonderful book by Mr. 
Symonds has been done by one with a thorough 
knowledge of the language and the period, with a 
full appreciation of the fascination of the book, and, 
as shown in the introductory essay, with a just dis- 
crimination of the excellences and failings of Cellini’s 
character. Particularly interesting are the notes on 
Cellini’s veracity (so often questioned), and the cor- 
roborative evidence of his contemporaries which are 
all in favour of Mr. Symonds’ estimate of the artist 
in that respect. Again the record of the halo 
which rested on his head, and which Cellini took 
to be a sign of his being under God’s special guid- 
ance, is scientifically proved to be an optical illusion, 


* «The Life of Benvenuto Cellini.” Newly translated into 
English by John Addington Symonds. 
1888.) 


In two vols. (London, 
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and instead of being “a piece of audacious mendacity,” 
becomes “the record of a very accurate but misin- 
terpreted observation.” 

The characteristics of Cellini as a man are tersely 
summed up by Mr. Symonds: “I seem to know 
Cellini first of all as a man possessed by intense, 
absorbing egotism ; violent, arrogant, self-assertive, 
passionate ; conscious of great gifts for art, physical 
courage, and personal address.” Such was the man 
who sat himself down, when fifty-eight years of age, 
to write the story of his own life. 

Benvenuto Cellini was. born in Florence in the 
year 1500. Though showing early a marked ten- 
dency towards the arts of design, his.father seemed 
filled with an obstinate determination to make him 
a musician, and “ his chief desire with regard to me 
was always that I should become a great performer 
on the flute.” His natural bias, however, asserted 
itself, and at the age of fifteen he was apprenticed to 
Marcone, a goldsmith, and made rapid progress in the 
art. Banished from Florence for a time for taking 
part in a fray in which his brother was almost killed, 
he went to Siena, and thence to Bologna, beginning 
at the age of sixteen the series of changes from town 
to town, from court to court, which, “ being eager to 
see the world,” he seemed ever ready to make. On 
his return to Florence, by dint of study and work, he 
rapidly improved in his craft, and the note of con- 
fidence in his own powers is soon struck. “ At that 
time I fashioned a silver bas-relief of the size of a 
little child’s hand. It was intended for the clasp to 
a man’s belt; for they were then worn as large as 
that. ‘I carved on it a knot of leaves in the antique 
style, with figures of children and other masks of 
great beauty. This piece I made in the. workshop of 
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one Francesco Salimbene, and on its being exhibited 
to the trade, the goldsmiths praised me as the best 
young craftsman of their art.” 

Returning to Florence after an absence of two 
years in Rome, his turbulent, violent disposition 
again asserts itself, and being prosecuted by the 
Eight for beating and wounding Gerard Guasconti, 
makes his escape disguised like a friar, and wends his 
way once more for Rome. 

Oddly enough, it. was to his ability as a musician, 
cultivated sorely against the grain to please his 
father, that Cellini owed his introduction to Pope 
Clement VII. At the instance of a musician in the 
Pope’s band he assisted at a concert given before 
Clement, who protested ‘‘he had never heard music 
more sweetly executed,” and being informed of 
Cellini’s double talent, took him into his service as 
goldsmith and musician. ‘To these accomplishments 
was soon to be added that of the soldier, one pecu- 
liarly grateful to Cellini’s nature, ever eager for 
the fray. In 1527 the Constable of Bourbon be- 
sieged Rome, and at the very outset we find Cellini 
in the thick of it, and, as ever, doing something 
wonderful; “. directing my arquebuse where I 
saw the thickest and most serried troop of fighting 
men, I aimed exactly at one whom I remarked to be 





THE CELLINI EWER, MOUNTED IN GOLD AND SET WITH GEMS. 
(Recently in the Collection of the late Mr. Beresford-Hope.) 


higher than the rest. . . When we had fired 
two rounds apiece, I crept cautiously up to the wall, 
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and observing among the enemy a most extraordinary 
confusion, I discovered afterwards that one of our 
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(Medallion in the Vatican.) 


shots had killed the Constable of Bourbon ; and from 
what I subsequently learned, he was the man whom 
I had first noticed above the heads of the rest.” 
Pope Clement, on the enemy having effected their 
entrance into Rome, retired to the Castle of St. 
Angelo, and the story of its defence, as told by Cellini, 
is vivid and graphic in the extreme. He was put in 
command of five pieces of artillery on the highest 
point of the castle, and distinguished himself by 
extraordinary energy in the fulfilment of his new 
duties. After the articles of peace were signed, he 
went to Florence, and found that there “ the plague 
was raging with indescribable fury.” To avoid the 
chance of being infected by it, by the advice of his 
father he went to Mantua for a time, and on return- 
ing to Florence found that his father and all in the 
house had died of the plague. 

Every page of the book bristles with incident and 
adventure, of which no epitome is possible, but the 
three great subsequent events in Cellini’s life may 
be broadly given as his imprisonment in and escape 
from the Castle of St. Angelo, his residence in France 
in the service of Francis I., and the modelling and 
casting of the statue of Perseus. 

Through the malice of one of his workmen and 
the avarice of Pier Luigi, a bastard son of Pope Paul 
III., Cellini was accused of having stolen jewels 
which belonged to the Church, from the Castle of St. 
Angelo, during the sack of Rome. Notwithstanding 
his spirited defence of himself when examined before 
the Governor of Rome, and his proof from the records 
of the jewels that none were missing, he was left in 
durance vile. 
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The castellan of St. Angelo at first treated him 
with great kindness, and allowed him to go about the 
castle on parole, treatment which was afterwards 
exchanged for ex- 
treme severity, for 


the castellan was sy SS é 
subject to fits of AAR Saale 
temporary insanity. > 3 

Cellini now resolved ‘ } 








to effect his escape, 
and after long, labo- 
rious, and ingenious 
preparations makes : 
the attempt. “ After y 
sealing the roof, I 
took one end of my 
linen roll, and at- 
tached it to a piece 
of antique tile which o< 
was built -into the 
fortress wall ; it hap- 
pened to jut out 
scarcely four fingers. 
In order to fix the band I gave it the form of a 
stirrup. When I had attached it to that piece of 
tile, I turned to God and said: ‘ Lord God, give aid 
to my good cause; you know that it is good; you 
see that I am aiding myself.’ Then I let myself go 
gently by degrees, supporting myself with the sinews 
of my arms until I touched the ground. There was 
no moonshine, but the light of a fair, open heaven. 
When I stood on the solid earth, I looked up at the 
vast height which I had descended with such spirit, 
and went gladly away, thinking I was free.” There 
was, however, yet another wall to scale and a last 
rampart to descend. In the descent of the latter he 
fell, struck his head in falling, and lay stunned for. 
_ some time. On recovering his senses, he found that 
he had also fractured his leg. “Then I bound my 
leg up as well as I could, and crawled on all-fours 
with the poniard in my hand toward the city gate. 
When I reached it I found it shut; but I noticed a 
stone just beneath the door which did not appear to 
be very firmly fixed. This I attempted to dislodge. 
After setting my hands to it, and feeling it move, it 
easily gave way, and I drew it out. Through the gap 
thus made I crept into the town.” 

Cardinal Cornaro for a. time sheltered and con- 
cealed Cellini in his palace, but afterwards delivered 
him up to the Pope, and for a second time Cellini is 
committed prisoner to the Castle of St. Angelo, and 
treated with cruel severity by the crazy castellan. 
Ultimately he was released, at the request of the 
Cardinal of Ferrara, who, finding the Pope one night 
at the supper-table in a genial mood, pressed and 
gained his point. Now comes a short period of 











THE DEATH OF MEDUSA. 
(Silver Medallion in the Vatican.) 


active return to work, till the Cardinal of Ferrara, in 
consequence of a message from the king to return to 
Paris as soon as possible, and to bring Benvenuto 
with him, sets out on 
his journey to France 
with a numerous 


p train, including Cel- 


: lini. Needless to say, 
our hero met with 
the usual number of 
hair-breadth escapes 
3 and amazing acci- 
. dents, the narration 
of which is always 
interesting and ex- 
citing. Francis I. 
gave Cellini a gra- 
cious reception at 
Fontainebleau, and 
after some delay 
settled a handsome 
salary on him, and 
assigned him a house 
(the Little Nello) to work in. The king ordered 
him to make the models of twelve silver statues, 
which were to stand as candelabra round the table. 
Cellini, with his usual ardour, at once sets to work, 
and submits four little waxen models of Jupiter, 
Juno, Apollo, and Vulcan, and is commissioned to 
execute the Jupiter in silver, “exactly the same 
height as his Majesty, which was a trifle under 
four cubits.” The placing of this work, when 
completed, in the gallery at Fontainebleau is a 
masterpiece of description. ‘I placed the statue, 
and having arranged it as well as I was able, waited 
for the coming of the king. The Jupiter was 
raising his thunderbolt with the right hand in the 
act to hurl it; his left hand held the globe of the 
world. Among the flames of the thunderbolt I had 
very cleverly introduced a torch of white wax. Now 
Madame d’Estampes detained the king till nightfall, 
wishing to do one of two. mischiefs, either to prevent 
his coming, or else to spoil the effect of my work 
by its being shown off after dark; but as God has 
promised to those who trust in Him, it turned, out 
exactly opposite to her calculations; for when night 
came I set fire to the torch, which, standing higher 


than the head of Jupiter, shed light from above, . 


and showed the statue far better than by daytime. 
. . . When the king appeared, I bade my prentice, 
Ascanio, push the Jupiter towards his Majesty. As 
it moved smoothly forwards, my cunning in its turn 
was amply rewarded, for this gentle motion made 
the figure seem alive. The antiques were left in the 
background, and my work was the first to take the 
eye with pleasure. The king exclaimed at .once: 
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‘This is by far the finest thing that has ever been 
seen ; and I, although I am an amateur and judge of 
art, could never have conceived the hundredth part 
of its beauty.’ ” 

Cellini’s life at Paris is marked by the same 
passionate energy for work and new undertakings, 
gratified to the full by the commissions of the king, 
and by the same passionate violence of character 
which ever involved him in quarrel and strife ; and it 
is marked, too, by the incident which is, perhaps, the 
greatest blot on Cellini’s character as a man. Then 
war breaking out with the Emperor Charles V., the 
king sought Cellini’s advice with regard to the for- 
tification of Paris, but thwarted by the influence of 
Madame d’Estampes, whose favour he had failed to 
gain, the artist-soldier begged permission to return 
to Italy, “seeing that the times were more for fight- 
ing than for making statues.” 

Returned to his native Florence in 1545, his first 
duty is to visit his sister and her six daughters, 
towards whom he seems to have acted with affec- 
tion and liberality, and then to pay his respects to 
the Duke Cosimo de Medici and his Duchess. De- 
scribing the works he had done for, and the rewards 
he had received from, the King 
of France, Cellini received 
Duke Cosimo’s proposal that. 
he should work for him, and 
“burning with desire to show 
the noble school of Florence 
that, after leaving her in 
youth, I had practised other 
branches of the art than she 
had imagined, gave answer to 
the duke that I would willingly 
erect for him in marble or in 
bronze a mighty statue on his 
fine piazza.” The duke pro- 
posed the subject of Perseus, 
and Cellini produced a charm- 
ing little model in wax. On 
doubts being thrown on his — 
power to execute it as well on 
a large scale, Cellini’s confi- 
dence in his own power at 
once comes to the fore, and he 
declares that he “feels the 
heart to execute it at least 
thrice as well in bronze.” Cel- 
lini chafed with impatience at 
the delay in building a studio 
in the garden adjoining the 
house assigned to him. The work was entrusted to 
one Lattanzio Govini. With what masterly stroke he 
portrays him: “This flimsy little fellow, with his 
tiny spider’s hands and small gnat’s voice, moved 





SHIELD AND HELMET, ASCRIBED TO CELLINI. 


(Palazzo del Bargello, Florence.) 


about the business at a snail’s pace.” Triumphing 
over enormous difficulties and aggravating delays, 
the Perseus was ready for casting in bronze. In 
the midst of the process Cellini, exhausted by his 
herculean exertions, was attacked by a sudden fever, 
and forced to go and fling himself upon his bed. Not 
for long, however. One of his workmen coming 
into the room exclaiming the statue was spoiled, 
Cellini jumped from his bed and took the direction 
again. “ But I noticed that it did not flow as 
rapidly as usual, the reason being probably that the 
fierce heat of the fire we kindled had consumed its 
base alloy. Accordingly I sent for all my pewter 
platters, porringers, and dishes, to the number of 
some two hundred pieces, and had a portion of 
them cast, one by one, into the channels, the rest 
into the furnace. This expedient succeeded, and 
everyone could now perceive that my bronze was 
in most perfect liquefaction, and my mould was 
filling ; whereupon they all with heartiness and happy 
cheer assisted and obeyed my bidding, while I, now 
here, now there, gave orders, helped with my own 
hands, and cried aloud: ‘O God! Thou that by Thy 
immeasurable power didst raise from the dead, and 
in Thy glory didst ascend to 
heaven!’ .. . . even thus 
in a moment my mould was 
filled; and seeing my work 
was finished, I fell upon my 
knees and with all my heart 
gave thanks to God.” Con- 
stant squabbles about payment 
arose between Cellini and the 
- duke, but the artist’s true re- 
ward came when the statue 
was disclosed to all Florence. 
“ Now it pleased God that, on 
the instant of its exposure to 
view, a shout of boundless 
enthusiasm went up in com- 
mendation of my work, which 
consoled me not a little.” 
Cellini died in Florence on 
the 13th of February, 1570. 
Of the first rank as a worker 
in gold and silver, his sculp- 
ture on a large scale has high 
merit, though not, perhaps, that 
which his assertive confidence 
assigns it; while the one work 
which Cellini thought little of 
is, perhaps, his greatest. His 
autobiography, vivid and stirring beyond measure, 
with all its vigour, its character, and its picturesque- 
ness, is, in its own line, almost without an equal in 
the literature of the world. Prrer Macnas. 
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THE PORTRAITS OF NAPOLEON THE FIRST. 
THE MYTHICAL NAPOLEON. 


“HEN David was commissioned to paint his pic- 
ture of Napoleon crossing the Alps (see p. 180), 

he asked the First Consul to name a day when he 
would sit. “Sit!” said Bonaparte ; “to what good ? 
Do you suppose the great men of antiquity sat for their 
portraits?” “But I paint you for your own times, 
for men who have known and seen you; they will 
expect a good likeness.” “A good likeness! It is 
not the exactitude of the features, the little wart on 
the nose, that makes 
a likeness. What 


is the character of 
the physiognomy. 
No one inquires if 
the portraits of great 
men are like; it is 
quite enough if they 
manifest their ge- 
nius.” “ You teach 
me the art of paint- 
ing,” said David, 
after this last re- 
mark, ‘You are 
satirical; what do 
you mean?” “No, 
I am not; I have 
never looked at 
painting in this way. 
But you are right, 
Citizen First Con- 
sul; you shall not 
sit. Leave it to 
me ; I will paint you 


without.” (By Longhi. Time: The Coronation in France.) 


This story shows 
how early the purpose was formed in Bonaparte’s 
mind to render himself the subject of a myth, and 
to this end he sought to employ poets as well as 
painters. 

It was totally unnecessary ; for his apparition in 
Italy, in 1796, was in itself quite sufficient to render 
him a legendary hero. A young man of austere 
manners, ascetic appearance, with the head and face 
of an ideal Cesar, saying little but doing much, 
deterred by no scruple and by no obstacle, leading 
his dazed and fascinated army from Turin to Milan, 
from Milan to Verona, from Verona to Venice, he 
could not fail to arouse the imagination of friend and 
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foe. Portraits more evidently mythical were not slow 
to appear, sometimes accompanied by enthusiastic 
verses. Bonaparte careering through Italy on a 
flying steed, with Fame blowing a trumpet and 
holding in readiness the palm of Victory, well ex- 
presses the popular idea of the hero of Arcola 
(see p. 177). 

But foreign nations were not thus fascinated. 
To England especially he was becoming a terror 
and a danger. His 
portraiture at this 
time was chiefly in 
the hands of the 
caricaturists, and it 
is curious to notice 
how difficult they 
find the effort to 
make it ludicrous 
and ugly. Rowland- 
son’s ‘ First Con- 
sul,” with his pow- 
dered hair, his feeble 
face, stiff cravat, 
cambric tippet, long 
red mantle, short 
frock, tri- coloured 
scarf, and brigand 
hat, surmounted 
with a tricoloured 
plume, must have 
appeared to our 
grandfathers _ like 
some Twelfth-night 
character. But Gill- 
ray, with better art, 
really gave the pub- 
lic something like a resemblance of Bonaparte. Not 
much, however, could be done beyond rendering his 
thin features excessively gaunt and grim, and repre- 
senting his height as liliputian. “ Little bouncing B,” 
or “ Little Boney,” was John Bull’s good-humoured 
notion concerning the man who over the water took 
such gigantic proportions. The English caricaturists 
conceive him as an iron-hearted homicide, capable, 
when needful, of being most insinuating and plau- 
sible. Their portraiture has all the character of a 
popular myth, profoundly true in itself, but sin- 
gularly coarse and brutal, handled after their own 
manner. In one of Gillray’s designs we get Bona- 
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parte’s portrait rendered as hangdog and felonious 
as possible in the midst of all kinds of emblems 
intended to set forth the popular English notion of 
republican France. Around the portrait are written 
the words, “And God made Bonaparte and rested 
from His labours.” 

Such was the portrait of Bonaparte which ob- 
tained in days when the alarmists talked of the 
metropolis being sacked, Nelson, Pitt, and the rest 
shot in Hyde Park, and the name of London con- 
verted into Bonapartopolis. 

To the English myth nothing appears more en- 
tirely opposed than the portrait which the popular 
genius, aided by official art, was at the same time 
producing in France. There the Corsican monster, 
whose head is re- 
presented in Eng- 
land on the end 
of a pitchfork, and 
his whole body, 
cocked hat, and 
feathers included, as 
toasting for “ Beel- 
zebub’s delectation 
over a roaring fire 
made by his own 
bad actions, is re- 
garded in France as 
the magnanimous 
hero who has given 
peace to the world, 
the foremost man 
on this planet, the 
greatest in all his- 
tory, the restorer of 
the paths to dwell 
in, the voice that 
stills all feuds, the 
hand that heals all 
wounds, the giver of 
order, repose, and 
religious liberty. All 
this happiness that 
France believes she 
is about to receive 
at the hands of her 
new Augustus is im- 
perilled. The kings 
of the earth have 
taken counsel to- 
gether against the Lord and His anointed, and the 
Ahithophel is the perjured avaricious English Govern- 
ment. Albion is the soul of a vast conspiracy. 
Spain, uncertain, leaps audaciously over the moun- 
tains, to recdil trembling on her steps; Italy moves, 
a serpent in the grass; the German colossus shakes 
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GENERAL BONAPARTE RIDING TO GLORY. 


(From a Print published at Nantes. 
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himself, agitates his innumerable limbs, and throws 
himself on the Titan-people; while on the far-off 
horizon, a long dim line shows the Cossacks hasten- 
ing to the great Armageddon. But when the hour 
arrives, God will call his Christ (Dicam Christo meo), 
and France, relying on the genius and the fortune 
of her saviour, is sure that at the head of his tri- 
umphant army, he will sign peace in London. Let 
him but speak the word, and England is beaten, for 
nothing is so invincible as our hero, nothing so im- 
perishable as the glory that surrounds him and the 
love that we bear him.” 

To this magnificent portrait some added the 
halo of sanctity, affirming that Bonaparte’s highest 
claim to their admiration was his profound piety. 
He called upon 
them, they said, to 
come and give 
thanks to God, most 
powerful and ‘most 
good, who had com- 
missioned him to 
found the Universal 
Republic on Reli- 
gion. ‘To this end 
he was endowed with 
grace, which made 
him a Joseph to fill 
the granaries of 
France, a Moses to 
give it a new code, 
a Joshua to lead it 
to victory. He was, 
indeed, the hero of 
Humanity; he com- 
bined Cyrus, Con- 
stantine, and Char- 
lemagne. 

Of all these cha- ~ 
racters, that of 


Charlemagne was 
the one he most 
affected; his flat- 


terers even declared 
him greater than 
Charlemagne, for 
the medieval Cesar 
owed much to Pepin 
and Charles Martel, 
whereas Napoleon 
owed all to his own stupendous merit. David, who, to 
his great delight, had to paint the coronation of Napo- 
leon, no doubt had this before him, for Chartier, one 
of his pupils, represents the Emperor as wearing the 
iron crown and the collar of eaglets (see p. 179). This 
portrait shows how thoroughly Napoleon’s doctrine 


Time: The Directory.) 
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on portrait-painting had been accepted by David and century Don Quixote. But when, in 1808, they 


his school. Every line in the face is. accommodated 
to express the supreme 
idea of domination. 
Here we see the artist 
actually striving in the 
manufacture of a myth. 
Like Charlemagne, 
Napoleon had a corona- 
tion in Italy as well as 
in France (see p. 176*) ; 
and to maintain in the 
former country the 
mythical idea of his per- 
sonality, he . employed’ 
Appiani to design a series 
of great works, repre- 
senting the Napoleonic 
Epopee. The whole series 
has ‘been engraved in ~ 
thirty-five plates, making 
a magnificent volume, 
ealled “The Glory of 
Napoleon I.” (“ Les 
Fastes de Napoleon I1.”). 
He is here represented 
in every position calcu- 
lated to impose on the 
imagination. Leading 
his armies across the 
Alps and into fierce con- 
tests; passing in triumphant processions through 
Italian cities, and giving constitutions to republics 
called into being by his sword. Finally, Victory 
leads him to the supreme authority, and Hymen 
to the supreme bliss; he crowns himself King of 
Italy, and marries the daughter of its hereditary 
tyrant. Still more, Appiani represented him in the 
* Imperial Palace at Milan, as Jupiter Olympus 
reposing on a throne of gold, which rises on the 
immortality created by his victories. The Zodiac, 
spread out at his feet, is illumined by his star. 
Victories press around the throne, each bringing a 
laurel. To the right of the throne, Force, seated 
on the back of a lion, holds in her hand the attri- 
butes which characterise her, whilst Prudence, Tem- 
perance, and Holy Justice surround the deified Cesar. 
While this kaleidoscope portrait, made up of 
bits from all sorts of great figures of antiquity, 
was tossed about to excite the enthusiasm of 
Frenchmen, the border peoples of Spain and the 
Netherlands had their own peculiar conceptions of 
what the great man was like. 
appeared at first as some monstrous nineteenth- 


* For reference to this portrait after Longhi see former article, 
“The Real Napoleon.” 








THE IMPERIAL STAR. 


(From a Contemporary Picture. Time: The Austrian Marriage.) 


To the former he’ 


found he had no idea of the word honour, and 
might have lived a 
thousand years before 
the age of chivalry, they 
pictured him as Apollyon 
himself, the angel of the 
abyss, the king of the in- 
fernal regions, the leader 
of vast multitudes of 
heretics and heresiarchs 
without number. And 
in one thing the very Ca- 
tholic Spaniards agreed 
with most heretical Eng- 
lishmen in proving, to 
their own complete satis- 
faction, that Napoleon 
Bonaparte was the Beast 
of Revelation, his name 
forming the mystic num- 
ber, 666. The Dutch, 
like the Spaniards, were 
frightfully tried by Na- 
poleon’s efforts to “ re- 
duce them to suffer their 
happiness.” Bilderdyk, 
their national poet, 
launched against him, in 
1806, an ode in which 
"he denounced him as the 
Monster of Terrorism, who had come to deal Holland 
a mortal stab; and from the people rose a song, 
which I have tried to take down from the lips of 
one who herself saw the master of her country ride 
through Amsterdam, and which, translated, was 
something like this :— 


“ The Corsican vulture lives on red plunder ; 
Shout for the Cossacks over the mountains, 
And for the people of the Prussian king. 


They have won the battle. Fool! Fool! 
Slay him dead, 
Hang him up by his claw. 
Half-hung, and not dead. Fool! Fool!” 


But in the midst of the execration of foreigners 
the mythic portrait of Napoleon grew, and became 
firmly fixed in the imagination of Frenchmen. 

Napoleon firmly believed in. his star, and loved 
to refer. to it and to his destiny. In 1803 the 
people of Amiens welcomed “ the saviour of France” 
by a grand illumination, which culminated in his 
Star, seen resplendent on the point of the spire cf 
what, in the romanised language of the day, they 
styled their “basilica.” In 1810, on the occasion 
of Napoleon’s marriage with an Austtian princess, 
an engraving was published, in which the actual 
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head of Napoleon is set in blazing rays, across 
which is faintly seen the name “ Marie Louise.” 
A world rolls beneath, the rays of the imperial 
star falling on France, and supremely on Paris ; the 
rest is in darkness and hidden from sight by the 
name “ Napoléon le Grand,” which appears in gigantic 
characters on a drapery supported by two eagles 
(see p. 178). 

As the lean Bonaparte developed into the obese 
_ Napoleon the paintings seem to become fewer, and 
the sculptor’s art to be more in requisition. Most, 
however, of these statues have a mythical character, 
having been made, according to Napoleon’s own 
phrase, “to create an impression.” The most pro- 
digious is the statue by Canova, in which he 
appears as a Roman emperor, holding a small 
metal figure of Victory in one hand, and the 
sceptre of dominion: in the other. This colossal 
statue, exhibited in 1812, has for perhaps seventy 
years past filled the hall of his conqueror at Apsley 
House. Chaudet made another statue in the same 
costume, and which, by a singular fate, is at 
Berlin. Napoleon found that the Roman emperor 
idea did not take hold of the popular mind. In 
Paris an impression was gaining ground that he 
was more like an Oriental sultan than a Roman 
emperor. “ Bonaparte is really unfortunate” (such 
was the bon-mot current) ; “all his enemies die in 
their dungeons.” 

The “ petit chapeau avec redingote grise ” appeared 
the better form for the mythic portrait, and in 
this form he determined 
Seurre should mould the 
statue to surmount his 
glory-column on the Place 
Vendéme. It was evi- 
dently the same idea that 
caused him to send to 
Paris for the very dress 
he wore at Marengo, that 
he might with more effect 
show the battle-field to 
his soldiers. 

There never was less 
necessity for efforts at 
effect than in the case of 
Napoleon, for, in the whole 
range of history, it would 
be difficult to find a sub- 
ject that would afford a- 
better opportunity for the 
display of the powers of 
a poet or a painter whose 
strength lies in creating 
vivid impressions. Thus, 
at the period the legend 
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culminates, the mythical portrait fades away in the 
presence of reality. Austerlitz, Wagram, Borodino, 
Leipsic, show him a veritable Titan struggling 
against destiny. 

In the only great epic yet inspired by the Na- 
poleonic legend,* little known, because suppressed 
by the poet and his friends in their horror of the 
Second Empire, the series of poems referring to this 
period give the myth in a form that may be ex- 
pected to endure, because it is the work of a true 
seer, and one that will bear historical criticism. It 
is the night before Austerlitz; a bivouac on the 
snow; the fires redden the horizon; in a furrow 
the Emperor rests on some straw, in the folds of an 
immense cloak ; in the early hours of the morning 
a great battle passes through his brain; he awakes 
his marshals ; he reviews his troops, talking fami- 
liarly with his men ; then the battle begins, and as 
some giant stirring a fire which fills a whole plain, 
he takes up his people and casts them into it; the 
fire spreads; the hamlets all around are in flames, 
and their roofs crackle on the monster’s hearth; one 
messenger atrives after another; each has a worse 
tale to tell than the other; but, like a great water- 
snake, Napoleon moves under the grass and crushes 
the Muscovite serpent at the bottom of the lake. 
The day after all is silent, and the only being that 
watches on the battle-field is the vulture. The 
Emperor passes, and the spirits of the slain wake 
up and kiss his garments; but he has enough to do in 
ordering a “Te Deum,” and a monument of bronze, 

on which his battles shall 
appear climbing up to the 
feet of their great general, 
who will stand above all, 
watching the world, as 
countless ages roll away. 
But though Austerlitz had 
laid Austria at his feet, 
and Jena, Prussia, and he 
had marched victorious 
into Vienna and Berlin, 
sinister rumours filled the 
air. These rumours were 
the shadows that coming 
events cast before them, 
projections of the popular 
mind. As far back as 
1803 the English carica- 
turist had depicted Bona-_ 
parte, like Belshazzar, sud- 
denly arrested in the midst 
. of a banquet held in Lon- 
don, by a hand writing on 
* “Napoleon.” A poem by 
Edgar Quinet, 1835-36. 
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the wall, “‘ Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin.” Nine 
years later saw the fatal decree written in letters of 
blood-red flame, in those awful three days in which 
Moscow perished by her own hands. 

In 1808 Gillray issued a cartoon, in which the 
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is Styx; on the other the waters of Lethe; in the 
distance are roaring flames. From all sides aveng- 
ing spirits are coming to surround and destroy the 
terrified revolutionary Cesar. 

There is a small but most powerful engraving, by 


BONAPARTE CROSSING THE ALPS. 
(By L. David. Tinie: The Consulate.) 


terrible quite overpowers the grotesque, and which, 
in the light of subsequent events, had a truly pro- 


phetic character. In “the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death,” Napoleon is seen trying to maintain him- 
self on a slippery path which leads to the abyss. 
The Russian bear follows him; the British lion is 
rushing forward ready to devour him. On one side 


S. W. Reynolds, after Charlet, which may well re- 
present the ruined Emperor, alone and flying, on 
the frontiers of France. Arrived at Fontainebleau, 
he bids farewell to his battle-fields. He no longer 
has a kingdom ; he is now only a name, and on the 
morrow his story will be told in every cottage in 
Europe. Ricuarp Hearn. 
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THE BARBIZON SCHOOL. 
JEAN BAPTISTE CAMILLE COROT. 


F all the group of painters of what is termed 
the School of Barbizon, the one who possessed 

the most interesting personality was Corot. J. F. 
Millet was born a peasant, and he remained a peasant, 
and through this was his success. He seldom asso- 
ciated with his fellow-artists, and through his art 
alone has his influence been felt. Théodore Rousseau 
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the evening, the delightful painter of twilight, of 
rosy dawn and dewy eve; he was the man of all 
others who could paint the atmosphere, the aqueous 
vapours of the rivers and lakes, and the mists of 
the valleys; and who could invest every landscape 
he produced with a romanticism which is thoroughly 
wonderful. Corot was an artist who, in all his many 
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JEAN BAPTISTE CAMILLE COROT AT WORK. 


(From a Photograph from Life.) 


had a noble character, but it was marred by sundry 
unhappy blemishes ; while the other two great artists 
of the group, Daubigny and Diaz, never exercised 
anything like the personal influence of Pére Corot. 
Corot was the artist-poet of the morning and 
- 518 


hundreds of pictures (the work of a long and very 
happy lifetime), has revealed beauties and disclosed 
exquisite poesies which, when once understood and 
appreciated, never fail to charm and permanently 
please. 
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Corot is one of the painters of the century about 
whom it is permissible to become unusually enthu- 
siastic. He was the acknowledged Jeader of a great 
school of landscape-painting, and for many years 
before his death he had a powerful influence over 
many painters who have become, or will yet become, 
famous. While for a long time Corot was known 
and acknowledged only by artists and a few highly- 
trained amateurs and merchants, he is now one of 
the painters whose works are most popular in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and America, as well as in France. 

Barbizon is a little village on the borders of the 
Forest of Fontainebleau, a couple of hours’ railway 
journey from Paris. There J. F. Millet, Théodore 
Rousseau, and Diaz lived, and these painters, with 
Corot and Daubigny, have gradually become to be 
called the masters of the Barbizon school. The art 
of all these painters is nearly allied, and they form a 
group of artists of which the French are justifiably 
proud. Their influence has been well marked in all 
departments of the artistic world, and America joins 
with Europe in a pean of praise to these great men. 
France rightly believes she now leads the van of 
poetic landscape with the works of these painters, and 
many (some think too many) of our younger artists 
are disposed to follow in paths that have becn de- 
veloped by the Barbizon school. 

It is to be remembered by British as well as 
French artists that neither Rousseau nor Corot, 
Diaz nor Daubigny, would have found their way 
so easily if certain English painters had not shown 
them pictures which were complete revolutions from 
the accepted semi-classical landscapes of the earlier 
quarter of the century. This fact of the great 
indebtedness of French art of to-day to the earlier 
English painters has somehow come to be almost 
forgotten in England, but it has always been freely 
acknowledged in France. TT. Thoré, writing in 
the “ Histoire des Peintres,”’ 1862, affirms that 
Constable is incontestably one of those who have 
regenerated landscape - painting in France. This 
powerful artist received a gold medal at the Paris 
Salon in 1824 for three pictures, and another gold 
medal at Lille in 1825 for his celebrated “ White 
Horse.” Thoré thinks that Constable received 
much of his inspiration from Gainsborough’s land- 
scapes, and that it is to Gainsborough we ought 
to look for the real commencement of the Bar- 
bizon school. Another French writer said in 1864: 
—If you read in the Salon catalogue that Corot 
was a pupil, first of Michallon, afterwards of Bertin, 
do not believe it. Neither Michallon nor Bertin 
was capable of teaching anything to Corot. It 
was before a picture of Constable that he felt the 
scales fall from his eyes, and from that day forth 
he took Nature as his only guide.” 


The art of the Barbizon school was, in reality, 
a protest against the older and conventional treat- 
ment of landscape, which seemed to ignore the 
example of those we now call the old masters— 
Claude, Hobbema, Ruysdael, and others. These 
artists, with all their conventionalities, were still 
full of the sacred fire of vitality, and were well 
versed in certain aspects of Nature. In France, 
as elsewhere, landscape had become nearly always 
subordinate to figure-painting, or, in any case, was 
considered secondary to it. It was lifeless, emotion- 
less, and dull in the extreme. But the members 
of the Barbizon school have re-invested landscape 
art with truth, feeling, and animation; having the 
brilliant example of Constable before their eyes, 
toned by their knowledge of the old masters, they 
unitedly have given a new impetus to landscape- 
painting as an art. 

Jean Baptiste Camille Corot was the son of a 
clerk in the city of Paris, who, with his mother, kept 
a kind of draper’s and milliner’s shop * at the corner 
of the Quai and the Rue de Bac, facing the Seine and 
opposite the Palace of the Tuileries. He was born on 
the 26th of July, 1796, and spent by far the greater 
part of the seventy-eight years of his life in and 
around the French capital. At ten years old Corot 
was sent to the Lycée at Rouen, and there, during 
the succeeding seven years, ke obtained the usual 
education which ordinary teachers can supply. All 
the time, however, another and almost unconscious 
education was going on. The youth was permitted 
to walk out occasionally with a friend of his father, 
a grave, tall man and embryo artist, who would 
linger by the Seine and the less-frequented roadways 
while the sun set and the shadows of the evening 
developed into darkness. Frequently, in-later years, 
Corot spoke of the strong impression these early 
walks made upon him, and how they influenced his 
after-career. 

Corot was an exemplary son, and faithfully 
endeavoured to follow the paternal precepts. On 
leaving school he went to a large drapery warehouse 
in the Rue St. Honoré, Paris. Afterwards he was 
engaged in a similar establishment in the Rue 
de Richelieu. In the latter the employer discovered 
Corot’s artistic inclination, and, having tested the 
young man, he came to the justifiable conclusion 
that Corot would never be a good salesman. Corot 
was, in fact, too ready to sell that which was new 
and popular to the neglect of the stock which was 
going out of fashion. But Corot’s father had set 
his mind on his only son taking up a business “to 
make money,” and he urged the claims of the 


* “Une maison de commerce de nouveautés, modes et rubans,” 
or a miniature “ Bon marché,” and in the same street where that 
famous establishment now is. . 





tablissement de rubans in the Rue de Bac. Corot 
accordingly remained loyal to drapery until 1822, 
when, at last, he obtained his father’s formal con- 
sent to become a painter; but only after repeated 
entreaties did the old mah give way. 

The first morning he was free to do as he liked, 
he collected his materials and just walked across the 
Quai to the Seine. Going down the bank to the 
river he made his first professional study near the 
Pont Royal, looking towards old Paris. Corot kept 
this sketch in his studio all his life, and he fre- 
quently told the story of his premiere étude, and 
how the young girls who worked at his mother’s 
house were curious to see “ Monsieur Camille” in 
his new vocation of artist, and how they ran out 
of the workroom and across the Quai to have a peep 
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express himself in painting. Michallon was cer- 
tainly his first great artistic friend, and it is quite 
possible there is truth in the assertion. When old, 
Corot was fond of recalling incidents of his busi- 
ness life, and how he used to make runs out to the 
country whenever he had a holiday, and study at 
night, or in any leisure moments. After all, this 
is only what is continually going on amongst many 
who love to paint, although they have to earn their 
bread at the desk or counter. Many of our young 
clerks steal away on every opportunity, and try to 
realise the landscape most convenient to them; or, 
as Corot often did, sketch the streets and houses 
and roofs, with only tall chimney-pots for a horizon. 
How it should encourage them to know that Corot, 
the great landscape-painter of France, kept at his 
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THE WOODMAN’S COTTAGE. 


(From a Crayon Study by J.-B. Corot.) 


at him. Doubtless some of them were more in 
love with Monsicur Camille than he imagined, but 
he resisted their charms, and remained a bachelor to 
the end. 
It has been stated that it was seeing Michallon* 
at work which first gave Corot the idea to try to 
* A. E. Michallon, born 1796, died 1822. 


office until he was twenty-six, and that his early 
business habits never interfered with his after 
artistic pursuits, but, indeed, rather helped them. 
Michallon died a few months after Corot devoted 
himself entirely to art, and then Corot went to the 
studio of Victor Bertin, a painter “who sketched 
well and finished badly.” At the end of 1825 he 
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had found his way to Rome, where, after a period of , 
probation, he was recognised as a brother-artist by 
Aligny, a classical painter for whom Corot had the 
most profound respect. There Corot painted the 
little study of the Coliseum, bearing the date of 
December, 1825, which is now in the Louvre. 
In 1827 he returned to France and contributed 
two small pictures to the Salop. In 1835 he 
again started for Rome, but only got as far as 
Venice and Tuscany, for he was unexpectedly re- 
called by his father, who in serious illness desired 
to see his son. Corot’s father was now entirely 
reconciled to his son’s following painting as a 
business; for two years before the artist had 
been awarded a medal at the Salon, and he could 
afford to live quite independently of his father’s 
pension of £60 a year. So Corot was written for, 
and like an ever-obedient son he returned to Paris 
immediately. In 1843 Corot made his third and 
last visit to Italy, going to Rome by Marseilles, 
and within the year he was back in Paris,- never 
leaving it again except for short excursions. 

From this time Corot’s life was completely 
happy, although only a very few people admired 
his works or would buy them. Briefly, his career 
may be summed up in a few sentences. He exhibited 
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pictures at every Salon up to the year of his death 
in 1875, and also at the International Exhibitions of 
1855 and 1867. In 1846 he was made a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour; in 1848 he was chosen to 
hang the pictures in the Salon, was awarded a first 
class medal in 1855, and finally, in 1867, he was 
promoted to be an Officer of the Legion of Honour— 
a distinction dear to every Frenchman. In the 
année terrible he felt keenly the humiliation of 
his country, and contributed largely (£2,000) to the 
public funds opened for the relief of the distressed. 

He entered Paris on the 20th August, 1870, and 
remained in it during the siege, painting nearly all 
the time in his studio. In April, 1871, he made an 
excursion to Arras and Douai. In 1874 occurred one 
of the pleasantest incidents of his life. His friends 
had hoped that the Medal of Honour of the Salon 
would be awarded to the now aged artist, but it was 
given to Géréme. So they determined to make him 
a medal themselves, and presented it to him in Decem- 
ber, 1874, only three months before his death. 

People who know little or nothing of art, looking 
at Corot’s pictures, sometimes say that there seems no 
great difficulty in producing effects which have so 
little apparent finish. But these critics are ignorant 
of the long drudgery Corot went through in his 





LAC DE GARDE. 
(From the Picture by J.-B. Corot in the Collection of J. 8. Forbes, £3q.) 
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earlier days. He did an enormous number of faith- 
ful sketches when young, taking immense pains in 
the search after tones and values. In these the 
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observation he was able to penetrate to the very soul 
of Nature in her grandest poetry. Inspired by a 
passionate love of art, he became a leader and no 





THE BENT TREE. 


(From the Picture by J.-B. Corot, in the Collection of Alexander Young, Esq.) 


drawing was so precise and the tones so just, as 
almost to entitle him to be called a Pre-Raphaelite. 
They were hard in outline and “tight” in finish, 
and, in fact, were altogether opposed to the style 
gradually adopted by the master in later years. It 
is difficult to answer the very obvious question, 
“Would Corot have been able to paint the pictures 
which made him famous if he had not faithfully 
gone through the work manifested in his early 
works?” Some of our younger artists are starting 
with the idea that the power to finish highly will 
come with experience ; but that uncertainty of out- 
line and vagueness of detail are sufficient to begin an 
artistic career. Corot’s path, designedly or otherwise, 
led him first to draw carefully and finish minutely ; 
and in this he is supported as well by the Raphael 
of the old masters as by the Millais of the new. 
It was only after nearly twenty years of laborious 
study, that about 1840 the genius of Corot dis- 
tinctly manifested itself as we now know it. But 
these years bore good fruit. From long and ardent 


more a follower; a creator, and not a repeater nor 
imitator. 

It was in 1845 that Corot’s first purchaser ap- 
peared. He came in the form of a friend, who with- 
out saying anything wanted to carry off a newly 
finished picture, and he laid a ten-pound note on the 
table to pay for it. Corot thought it too much, and 
at first refused the money. It was necessary that 
his friend should solemnly swear that he was the in- 
termediary of a real “amateur,” as the best kind of 
art-patrons are called ; and even then Corot wanted 
to add two or three little canvases to this purchase of 
his first patron. 

To the student of art it is peculiarly interesting 
to know about Corot’s technical methods of paint- 
ing, and, fortunately, something of these has been 
recorded in a series of interesting statements made 
by Corot toa pupil. Corot appears always to have 
painted on canvas fastened on keyed stretchers ; not 
strained too tightly, and also not covered with any 
heavy preparation, which make them easily crack : 
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half-primed canvas, as English artists call it. The 
preparation was sometimes lightly tinted, and he was 
always very careful in choosing the finest quality of 
canvas. Having placed the canvas on the easel, Corot 
seized a piece of white crayon, and, after pausing a 
moment to consider his subject, he traced with peculiar 
masterliness and facility the chief masses of the com- 
position. This outline at once became understandable 
to the onlooker, and from this the artist scarcely de- 
viated in his finished picture, except to fill in details. 
From this first idea he himself used to foretell the 
fortunes of the subject. Look there,” said he, 
“ something which shall yet be famous ;” and then, 
leaving this canvas, he would go to another, or carry 
forward a third, or complete a fourth, just as he felt 
inclined. 

The first ideas were only taken up again after 
undergoing a certain period of incubation. They 
were again put on the easel in order to receive the 
painting or the sketch of the subject in oil-colours. 
Armed with an ordinary palette, not very carefully 
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A WOOD NYMPH. 


(From the Picture by J.-B. Corot, in the Alfred Sensier Collection.) 
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arranged, and composed of decided colours, without 
half-tints ; furnished with brushes strong and supple, 
the painter laid in his groundwork with raw umber, 
with black and white heightened by raw and burnt 
sienna and other scientifically good ochres; never, be 
it observed, with bitumen of any kind. Thus the 
first plan of the picture was settled from the point 
of view of the values and the effect required, by 
fixing from the first on two extremes—the greatest 
light and the greatest dark. He emphasised also 
the principal masses with a firmness sometimes 
approaching violence, which he toned down after- 
wards with light transparent colours. After this 
the canvas was again put away. Then, when the 
first painting had dried solid enough to be worked 
on, the artist sought to produce the complete 
harmony of his subject by transparent and semi- 
transparent colours. 

When he.arrived at his studio in the mornings 
(never later than three minutes after eight o’clock), 
he examined his many unfinished pictures until he 
came to a subject which harmonised ‘with 
his feelings that day.- If he felt gay and 
happy, he would choose a scene in spring, 
and he would revel with his brush in a 
field of flowers, a smiling river, with the 
willows and reeds moving in the breeze. 
At other times he inclined to the severely 
classical landscape, grave and grand, full 
of sobriety and dignity. 

Corot used to say, when it became too 
dark for him to work, “ Very well; you 
see le Lon Dieu has put out my lamps for 
me,” and he would take off his blouse, 
which was stained all the colours of the 
rainbow, and go out to dine. He always 
ate a hearty dinner, for during the day 
he only took a dish of soup, very rich, 
full of small pieces of bread and smaller 
pieces of all kinds of vegetables. This 
was served by Adéle, his faithful house- 
keeper, who was with him for twenty- 
five years, in a corner of his studio, on 
an old table which would not stand 
steadily because one of its legs was shorter 
than the others. 

It is difficult to give in black-and- 
white examples of the work of an artist 
who was more a colourist than a draughts- 
man, and the accompanying illustrations 
ean only hint at the subtle beauties of 
Corot’s picture. 

“The Bent Tree” (which is here re- 
produced, from a picture in the collection 
of Mr. Alexander Young, of Blackheath) 
is a characteristic specimen. of Corot’s 
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work. The contrasts in it are strong, as the engrav- 
ing shows. The colours in the original are firm and 
clear, with all the exqui- 
site harmony of tone for 
which the artist is fa- 
mous. “ Lac de Garde” 
is also a characteristic 
example of Corot’s work, 
of an earlier period; the 
colour of which is, how- 
ever, cooler in tone than 
usual. Mr. J. S. Forbes 
has at Chelsea some fine 
pictures by Corot; and 
the Glasgow Institute 
Exhibition of 1888 con- 
tains one unusually per- 
fect in colour, if a little 
loose in treatment. 

Although Corot is celebrated only as a land- 
scapist, he was also a figure-painter of some ability. 
Never, certainly, did he excel in figures as he did in 
landscapes, but an artistic estimate of his work would 
not be complete without a reference to the subject. 
In winter-time he worked from models so as to keep 
his hand well trained in drawing, and occasionally he 
painted a figure-subject in oil. One of our illustra- 
tions, a girl dressing after bathing, is from a picture 
once in the possession of Sensier, the biographer of 
Millet. This is a favourable specimen of Corot’s 
figure work, but it is chiefly interesting because it is 
the design of one who was chiefly a landscape-painter. 
The other illustrations are from drawings Corot made 
himself on stone, and are examples of the artist’s 
method of sketching. 

Corot has been described as personally a strong, 
robust man, of iron constitution, healthy aspect, 
frank and free to all, with a happy expression of 





FROM THE ARTIST’S SKETCH- 
BOOK. 
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language was a pleasing mixture of donhomie and 
courtesy, and his whole appearance was ruddy and 
well-favoured ; altogether much more like a thriving 
farmer than one having anything to do with the 
arts. At sixty he walked as erect as a man of forty, 
with shoulders square and chest expanded. In his 
studio Corot’s head-piece was a little cap of striped 
cotton, his dress a blue blouse, and his neck 
having a large well-starched collar. Our portrait 
shows him in the open air painting, with all 
his paraphernalia around him and his everlasting 
pipe in his mouth. Music with him was a per- 
fect passion, and he attended the chief perform- 
ances in Paris for many years. Mozart was his 
favourite composer, and French writers are fond 
of comparing the music of Mozart with the can- 
vases of Corot. 

Corot’s life seems 
to have been alto- t 
gether happy after \ 
he became an artist ; Q 
his charity was very _/\// 
great, alike to his tS) 
fellow - artists, his 
own tenants, and 
to all who applied 
tohim. He bought 
scores of pictures 
from artists who 
were in distress. In* 
short he acted up 
to the highest ideal 
in endeavouring on 7 
every possible occa- FROM THE ARTIS?’S SKETCH- 
sion to do what was BOOK. 
not only just but 


also exceptionally generous ; and be was amply re- 
warded by the strong attachment of a multitude of 










eye which won the hearts of all he met. His _ sincere friends. Davip Croat Tomson. 
S108 1ese 
CRAZES IN ART. 
“PRE-RAPHAELITISM” AND “IMPRESSIONISM.” 
THOROUGH knowledge of drawing (only to are acquainted with the writings of that great 


be acquired by severe early training) is an 
absolute necessity for all who desire to arrive at ex- 
cellence in art; and though there have been solitary 
instances of eminent success attending those who have 
been denied or who have neglected such training, the 
few splendid exceptions serve but to prove the rule. 
The most famous of those few cases that occur 
to me is that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose ¢on- 
stantly-expressed regret must be evident to all who 


genius. The wonderful powers with which Nature 
had gifted the famous painter enabled him to in- 
vent (so to speak) a method of generalising, by 
which, without being able to draw details, he 
could suggest them. The student can illustrate 
this for himself by comparing a portrait by Reynolds 
with one by Vandyke or Titian. In those of the 


last-named painters the features, with every detail, 
are almost. photographically rendered, whilst the 
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breadth of effect is fully preserved. In Reynolds 
we have breadth of effect, or, in other words, a 
generally truthful resemblance to Nature, with 
subtle detail omitted. Great as Reynolds was, he 
would have been greater still if the advantage of 
a thorough academic education had been possible to 
him in his early days. His splendid colouring, the 
taste and grace with which he invested every sub- 
ject, were gifts of Nature which no teaching could 
have afforded him, but which severe training would 
undoubtedly have enabled him to put into practice 
with greater facility. That the example of Reynolds 
had a bad effect on the early English school cannot 
be denied. Fuseli said, “ Breadth is easily obtained 
if emptiness will give it,’ and our forefathers in 
art, with few exceptions, proved the truth of the 
aphorism with fatal constancy. To put the matter 


plainly—without a particle of Reynolds’s genius, his- 


contemporaries, and most of those immediately fol- 
lowing him, produced pictures in which Reynolds’s 
shortcomings were faithfully copied and his merits 
as carefully excluded. 

These remarks are intended mainly to apply to 
the portrait-painters, and not to all of them, for Sir 
Thomas Lawrence could by no means be classed 
among the imitators of Reynolds. Here, again, the 
want of early training is painfully visible in his 
outrageously bad drawing of many of the whole- 
length portraits, though it must be admitted that in 
some instances these defects ate skilfully hidden— 
notably in the portraits of the Pope and Cardinal 
Gonsalvi in the Waterloo Gallery at Windsor Castle. 
Those pictures, together with the portraits of Sir 


- Walter Scott, Lord Liverpool, and some others, are 


worthy of any school. It may be said of Lawrence 
that, in spite of a poor eye for colour, and a rather 
vulgar love of swaggering attitudes in his male 
portraits and affectation in the pose of his ladies, he 
cannot be accused of neglecting details. One of 
Lawrence’s brother Academicians, with the laudable 
sincerity common amongst us on varnishing days, 
told the painter that his portraits reminded him 
of “the scrapings of a tin-shop;” and no doubt 
the sharp white lights, with their accompanying 
cutting shadows—producing a somewhat metallic 


effect—gave as much show of truth to the obser- - 


vation as to make it as unpalatable to the painter 
as his critic desired. 

To the eyes of the modern exhibition-visitor the 
displays of the latter part of the last century and 
the early part of the present would have been sorry 
sights. The chief attractions to the public were the 
portraits. Turner’s landscapes found admirers mainly 
amongst his brother artists ; Callcott, Collins, and Con- 
stable were in their student days ; West’s Scripture 
pieces were evidences of fatal facility ; illustrations 


of Shakespeare by Fuseli, Wheatley, Singleton, and 
others, frequently proved the painter’s total unfitness 
to deal with such subjects, anything like an ap- 
proach to correctness of costume being ludicrously 
neglected. What is called genre painting was 
scarcely, if ever, practised. One of the original 
Academicians, listening to a brother R.A., who said 


that Hogarth’s pictures were “the chronicle of 


scandal and the history-book of the vulgar,” pro- 
ceeded to prove, as he said, how easy it was to 
produce “such things,” by painting a series of 
pictures which were called “ Virtue and Vice,” or 
some such title. The painter set himself to show by 
the careers of two chambermaids, that good conduct 
led to happiness and the reverse to misery. He suc- 
ceeded in proving what has been proved already over 
and over again, and also in showing that, if it was 
easy to paint as well as Hogarth, he had not got 
the knack of it. 

In the year 1806 the school of English genre 
painting was founded. In that year a young fellow 
called Wilkie, aged exactly twenty-one, exhibited 
“The Blind Fiddler.” The Shakespearian illus- 
trators and the high-art men would have none of 
it. Wilkie was a “ hobnailed-shoe painter,” a vile 
imitator of Teniers or some other Dutchman, his 
colouring was colourless, grey, crabby, poor stuff, 
and soon. One Academician, for whom I have such 
undying respect that I will not mention his name, is 
reported to have said, “I will show you how easy it 
is to produce such a picture as that,” and in the 
following year’s exhibition he displayed his proof in 
the form of a blacksmith’s shop with rustic figures. 
I- knew the man who did this, and I believe the 
attempt to rival Wilkie was intended as a grim joke— , 
a poor one I think, and one that certainly produced 
disagreeable results to the perpetrator, if he cared for 
the observations of some critics on his performance in 
comparison with that of Wilkie. The general public 
hailed the refreshing contrast that the truth and 
nature of “The Blind Fiddler” afforded, to the stale, 
flat, and unprofitable exhibition produce of former 
years, and a very short time found Wilkie fixed in a 
high and secure position in art, from which he can 
never be moved, though he may be partially obscured 
for the moment by the fumes arising from the altar 
of ignorance, raised by crazy seekers after novelty. 
After the death of Lawrence portraits gradually gave 
way to other styles of art in respect of attractiveness 
in the annual exhibitions. Wilkie, Mulready, the 
elder Leslie, and Maclise, together with the land- 
scape and sea painters—Landseer being pre-eminent 
with animals—drew the never-failing crowds to the 
yearly display. Portraiture, though extensively pa- 
tronised, became weaker and weaker down to a time 
within easy memory, when a revival took place, 
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and in the hands of the brilliant men of the present 
day portraits have deservedly resumed their position 
amongst the main attractions of the exhibition. 
While the men I have named, and I might add 
others, were putting into practice true principles of 
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contemporary with, Raphael. It was not surprising 
then, to me at any rate, to hear Sir Joshua Reynolds 
spoken of as “Sir Sloshy Reynolds,” Wilkie’s art 
called “‘ trash,” and one of these geniuses, when ad- 
vised to go to Italy, reply, “ Italy—what for? to 


W. P. FRITH, R.A., AT THE AGE OF THIRTY. 


(Painted by Augustus L. Eg, R.A. Engraved by F. Babbage.) 
a 


art—principles founded upon the great examples of 
the greatest masters—there suddenly arose amongst 
us a band of young men who called themselves “ Pre- 
Raphaelite Brethren,”’? and who proceeded to prove 
the justice of their nomenclature by refusing the 
guidance of any painter who had the misfortune, 
in their wise young eyes, of being born after, or 
519 


see Titian and those fellows? Not I—we have too 
much of them here.” 

I have no doubt of the honesty and sincerity of 
those young men. They were satisfied that they only 
were on the right tack, and that their contemporaries 
were one and all conventional and hopelessly astray, 


and they proceeded to put their principles into practice, 
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and produced pictures which in some ‘instances might 
have been mistaken for the work of the earliest of 
the Italian painters. Ugliness and angularity took 
the place of beauty and grace; attempts at which the 
old masters were too wise to try, namely mid-day sun- 
light, were favourite pastimes of these young masters ; 
unimportant details were made important, to the 
utter destruction of breadth; and atmosphere was 
ignored altogether. But Pre-Raphaelitism was some- 
thing new and strange; and when the wiseacres 
amongst the public could count all the leaves on a 
plant, could see the light in a bird’s eye as he was 
flying across a landscape, could count every hair in 
the ugly head of some saint, they were satisfied that 
the new school was right and the old one wrong. 
We were taunted with: sloppiness and carelessness, 
with the absence of honesty in our rendering of Nature: 
we were pretty, we were characterless, commonplace, 
and imbecile in our productions, and the sooner we 
all turned from our wickedness to “ P.R.B’ism ” the 
better. This ridiculous movement received the sup- 
port of a brilliant writer, whose judgment, always ex- 
pressed in admirable language, is, I hold, often utterly 
mistaken and wrong; it also had the advantage of 
the co-operation of a distinguished proselyte, who, 
after producing the best examples of a wrong-headed 
school, has shaken the dust from his feet and left 
Pre-Raphaelitism to an almost solitary apostle. 
When we were told that the new movement would 
affect the whole English practice, to its immense ad- 
vantage, and that, sooner or later, we should all be 
compelled to adopt its precepts, we knew that the craze 
would pass away, and beyond causing some students 
—begui'ed by the facility with which details can 
be reproduced and an offensive realism be effected— 
to endeavour to become artists in the true sense of 
the word, without any capacity for the pursuit, Pre- 
Raphaelitism did no great harm, and may even have 
acted as a check to a disposition to carelessness, ap- 
parent enough in some first efforts. The surprise, 
and in some instances the indignation, with which 
the new movement was received by the established 
painters was striking, and often amusing enough. 
One Academician, who had always shown a scrupulous 
care in the elaborate finishing of his pictures, said to 
me, ‘ What on earth was the hanging committee 
about when they placed these confounded things in 
the very eye of the exhibition? Are we all to ignore 
the perfection of art as shown by such men as Titian, 
Rembrandt, and Velasquez, and go back to this 
enfantillage” (he could speak French a little, and 
was proud of the accomplishment), “this ‘ go-cart ’ 
business, and imitate those old fellows who would 
have painted better if they could? I wish to good- 
ness I had been in the Council—I would have taught 
them a lesson.” “ Well, sir,” said I, “but don’t 


you think ”—pointing to a picture of a Pre-Raphaelite 
Holy Family—“ there is great earnestness and truth 
throughout that picture? See how carefully each 
detail is finished; look at those shavings—you could 
take them up.” “Exactly,” replied the critic, “ very 
easy to paint realistic shavings, and brick walls, and 
weeds, and such-like rubbish, and ignore beauty and 
grace, and truth of character. Why, if they happen by 
accident to manage a bit of true expression, they put 
some absurd detail close by it, and so distract one’s at- 
tention ; and what exasperates me is—from the way I 
hear these young fellows talk—they presume to say 
we are a set of imbeciles, and we are to learn from 
them that the sooner we turn from our wickedness 
and seek salvation in becoming P.R. Brethren the 
better. And have you read what their apostle says ? 
—as if it mattered what a writer, who declares that 
Rembrandt was no colourist, and his works wholly 
vulgar, and that Cuyp should have been a brewer 
instead of a painter, should utter. Why, sir, this 
brilliant writer, as you call him, ignores or abuses 
nearly everything in the exhibition, and encourages 
these young men in their weak-headedness. Will 
it last? Yes, for a time, and then people will wonder 
how they could ever have been so foolish as to look 
upon these eccentricities as the be-all and end-all 


‘of art.” 


I may give one more example of Academic 
judgment. There had been “tall talk” about a 
certain work by a prominent member of the Brother- 
hood : ‘‘So-and-so was painting a picture which must 
open the eyes of the wretched old R.A.’s, and wake 
them up with a vengeance.” The picture was sent 
to the exhibition, and was placed in a prominent 
position on the line where I found Mulready study- 
ing it attentively. I went to him and said, ‘‘ Well, 
sir, what is the verdict? what do you think of 
that?” “In colour,” was the reply, “the picture 
combines the qualities of ‘Titian and Giorgione, in 
character it is admirable, and in drawing absolutely 
perfect. At least that is what I hare been told.” 
“ But may I ask for your opinion?” “You may, 
but I am too old to understand these things, and 
silence best becomes me.” 

The Pre-Raphaelitic craze ran its course like a 
fever, and though it might, and doubtless would, 
be urged that the early training in it of a great 
painter—who at this moment shows in his practice 
principles the precise antithesis of that of his youth 
-—was partly the cause of his excellence, I, for one, 
should dispute the assertion. And even if it were 
true, the fact that P.R.B’ism was but a means to 
an end, was never admitted by its professors: in their 
eyes perfection, or what they considered as such—the 
practice of its principles—was the end itself. 

We have now done—long done—with .the Pre- 
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Raphaelitic, and another, and far more dangerous, 
craze has come upon us. Born and bred in France, 
what is called Impressionism has tainted the art 
of this country. It is singular that this phase 
of art, if it can be called art, is in exact oppo- 
sition to the principles of the Pre-Raphaelites. 
In the one we had overwrought details, in the 
other. no details at all. So far as my feeble powers 
enable me to understand the Impressionist, I take 
him to’ propose to himself to reproduce an émpres- 
sion—probably a momentary one—that Nature has 
made upon him. If the specimens of the impres- 
sions that I have seen are what have been made, 
even for a moment, on any human being, his mind 
must be strangely formed. In describing Mr. 
Squeers, the author says that the schoolmaster had 
but one eye, which was unfortunate for him, as popular 
prejudice runs in favour of two. The Impressionist’s 
impressions are constant outrages on popular preju- 
dice. According to his renderings of the human 
being, men are denied the usual complement of 
features, or legs, or arms, according to impression. 
This absurdity is carried to its utmost pitch in some 
of the illustrated papers, in which an anvular form, 
with dots for eyes, a few scratches for body, and a 
few more in the place of legs, is served up to the 
public as the impression a human being has made on 
some great genius. Then the effects of colour and 
light and shade that the impressionist receives and 
gives off in his pictures! That Nature could ever 
have made such an impression at all, unless the re- 
ceiver of it was in a state of disease, I take leave to 
doubt ; but if any human mind is unfortunately sen- 
sitive to such impressions, the owner has no excuse 
for exhibiting them to the world. 

All art is impressionist in the true and wide 
sense of the term. Vandyke has given us his 
impression of Charles the First; and we know 
Strafford so well from the impression he made on 
Vandyke that we should recognise him if we met 
him ; but as Vandyke had plenty of time at his dis- 
posal he bestowed a great deal of it in perfecting his 
impressions, and the consequence is that the great 
painter’s impressions of his sitters are for all time 
examples of the aim and end of art. There is an 
exhibition, every year at Mr. Wallis’s Gallery in 
Pall Mall, where admirable examples of foreign art 
. may be studied, and a comparison of our own school 
with the examples of others ouglhit to be a lesson to 
students and professors alike. And when there is so 
much to instruct and stimulate in a study of the best 
of these, it has always seemed to me strange in the 
extreme that painters can be found who seem only to 
strive to reproduce their faults. It is to be hoped 
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that the “Impressionists” will not be allowed to play 
their pranks in the Royal Academy exhibition ; we 
have enough evidence there of the seeming forgetful- 
ness of the good that may be acquired from foreign 
training in the occasional display of sooty flesh and 
dingy, unmeaning—not to say unpleasant—subjects. 
I have sometimes been surprised to find that a 
picture, of the subject of which I could—to use a 
vulgarism—make “‘ neither head nor tail,” had found 
a purchaser. It might have a strange roughness 
altogether incomprehensible to me, a kind of affec- 
tation of cleverness which the purchaser may have 
mistaken for genius. I fear my experience of public 
knowledge of art leads me to the conclusion that a 
picture simply true to Nature has often no chance 
against one in which the painter has indulged in 
eccentricity, which the buyer thinks very wonderful 
because he cannot understand it. 

In the way of a final word to the gentlemen 
who record their momentary (?) impressions of 
Nature, I venture to advise them to dwell longer 
on their impressions; let them keep Nature before 
their eyes for hours, days, and weeks, and then 
perhaps their impressions will be more what they 
ought to be. This advice is not likely to be taken, 
and these artists (?) may do much mischief to our 
modern school, the effects of which may be disas- 
trously permanent; but the craze itself will as 
assuredly pass away as everything foolish and false 
does sooner or later. 

Coeval with this school, and in many respects 
similar to it, is one in which “ nocturnes”’ and 
“symphonies” flourish, in which the examples of 
the great masters seem to be set aside and probably 
despised. I see evidences of misdirected genius in 
that school, and I am neither vain nor stupid 
enough to think that what I write will create 
anything beyond a contemptuous smile in those - 
“ masters ;” but I hope a very long experience justi- 
fies me in offering a warning to those who may be - 
tempted to follow their pernicious example. Let the 
student always bear in mind that after passing a long 
apprenticeship in drawing ‘his business is to learn 
to paint, by which I mean to acquire the power 
of thoroughly and completely representing—as the 
great masters did—the object before him, whether it 
be a human figure or any other model. Let him 
throw nocturnes and symphonies to the winds, and 
let him also assure himself that gifts of imagination 
and even a poetic nature cannot thoroughly display 
themselves in art without the possessor having the 
means at his fingers’ ends. And for acquiring those 
means there is no royal road, but only the path I 
have pointed out. W. P. Frirtu. 
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A PERSONAL VIEW 
A LESSON 


AST year I went to Japan with the intention of 
studying for myself the conditions of Art in 

that country, and the problems which Japanese art 
in its latest phases presents to the Western mind. I 
was, I believe, the first English artist to visit Japan 
for the sole purpose of studying all the methods of 
Japanese art, and of learning all the lessons possible 
from it and from the Japanese artists. I was re- 
solved, as far as possible, to get at the very heart of 
Japanese life in so far as it appeals to the artist. 
With the political, the commercial, the financial 
-aspects of modern Japan I had nothing to do. 
Japan was still for me what it has always been, and 
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sojourn in Japan, could not but bring back with him 
a wider knowledge and a riper experience. 

At the present time the Japanese are struggling 
to adopt all sorts of Western ideas, and what we call 
civilisation. They want to apply our legal codes, to 
wear our clothes, to study our sciences; they hunger 
for the telephone, for ironclads, and such-like toys, and, 
besides all this, they want—what concerns me more 
nearly as a painter—to introduce English and foreign 
school-teachers and professors into their schools of 
art. There was one such teacher at Kioto; he was, 
I think, an Italian. He taught his pupils to paint 
as the British paint—he taught them, in fact, picture 





BY THE SIDE OF THE TEMPLE. 


(From the Picture by Mortimer “Menpcs.) 


what I trust it will continue to be, the most char- 
acteristically, the most intensely, artistic country in 
the world. It seemed to me that an English artist 
familiar with all the most modern methods of his 
eraft in Europe could not but learn much by a 





manufacturing. But the Japanese, as a rule, have 
never taken kindly to the trade. In Japan I saw 
an exhibition of pictures painted by the Japanese 
under the training of this terrible Italian professor, 
and at the same time a number of pictures painted 
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on silk by the Japanese in their own style, instinct 
with their own splendid artistic feeling, and the con- 
trast was extraordinary. The one was as common- 
place as it could possibly be, and the other as refined. 
It was evident that to the Japanese who laboured 
They 


under this Italian their work was a struggle. 
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influenced by this introduction of European art, and, 
moreover, they ridiculed it. 

I was privileged to come in contact with some of 
the best painters in Japan—with one master in par- 
ticular, of whom I propose to speak in this paper. 
To. Khiosi, one of the greatest Japanese painters of 











BABY AND BABY. 


(From a Dry-point Etching by Mortimer Menpes.) 


were trying to imitate the foolish examples their mis- 
leader set before them. They were not happy with 
their uncongenial toil or their instruction, and it is 
satisfactory to know that the effort has practically 
come to nothing. What they did was poor and 
feeble ; they were copying bad examples, and they 
copied them more or less indifferently. The great 
painters of Japan, of course, remained altogether un- 


the day, I was introduced at the house of Captain 
Brinkley, whose recent paper on Japan has been 
read with so much interest by all Niphonists. This 
gentleman invited Khiosi to come to his house one 
morning, and I was asked to watch and follow the 
whole process of his work, and, as far as possible, to 
learn from him his theories about painting. It was 
a splendid chance for me as a painter, especially 
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as Captain Brinkley, who has resided in Japan for 
many years, and is a Japanese scholar of high at- 
tainment, acted as interpreter between Khiosi and 
myself. Khiosi, I may say, is known all over Japan, 
from the highest noble even to the lowest ragged 
child in the streets; all know the artist, and love 
his work, for the pictures of a popular painter get 
abroad in Japan much as they get abroad here— 
Khiosi’s pictures and sketches being reproduced and 
published in the Japanese papers just as they would 
be published in Western magazines. When any 
drawing by Khiosi appears a rush is made for the 
paper. 
These drawings of his are really superb work, and 

I could not help feeling how great a privilege it was 
to come into contact with such a man. I arrived at 
my host’s quite early in the morning, for I was to 
have a whole day with my Japanese fellow-worker. 
I was introduced at once to an old man, grave and 
very dignified in bearing, and I found it difficult at 
first to realise that this was the painter of whom I 
had heard so much. He was sitting on the floor, 
smoking, while his assistant was busy stretching 
silk and preparing colours. As a rule, to see a 
Japanese smoke is to get at once a clue to the nature 
of the people. But Khiosi was peculiar even in this. 
He was one of the few men who would take only one 
draw from his pipe; in the most dignified manner 
possible he would take that one whiff and then knock 
out the contents of his pipe, repeating the process as 
long as he continued to smoke. He had the most 
remarkable hands, 
too, ever seen— 
with long and slim 
thumbs—moresen- 
sitive, artistic, ca- PP: 
pable hands, from ‘oe =n ‘tl 
the chiromancist’s 9 -*" = Z 2h 
point of view, could : _t 
‘ hardly be. _He was a ee! 

enthusiastic, but i 
prodigiously digni- | 
fied, and used his 
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hands just a little, ie 

yet in the most be Fate. ats tat Ni 
impressive way. He aul be aioe) 
never rose from his nies | 
sitting posture, and i A = 


every time I said ‘| 
anything that was 
at all complimen- 

tary he received it | 
with charming 


ceremony—by 
bowing to the very 
ground. No sooner 
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was I introduced than his face seemed to light up, 
his eyes became intensely brilliant, and his conversa- 
tion not: less so. He was enthusiastic in his desire © 
to learn about English painters and English art 
generally, and eager to tell me his own views of art, 
and all he felt about it. To my pleased confusion he 
seemed to regard me with an interest equalling mine 
for him. 

He put many questions about English art, and 
told me much that was interesting about his own. 
He spoke of the effect made on him by some English 
pictures. “I have seen a number of English and 
European pictures,” he said, “but they all appear to 
me very much alike. I hear that in England and 
all over Europe they say the Japanese pictures look 
to them all alike. Why is this?” The explanation 
was not immediately forthcoming, for at first sight 
it seemed so extraordinary that to this man “English 
pictures look all alike.” But immediately the truth 
forced itself upon me, as it will upon the reader. 
European pictures are all wonderfully alike. It . 
struck me that when, not long before, I was on a 
“hanging committee,” and had passing before me 
several thousand pictures, it was only here and 
there that my attention was arrested by the indi- 
viduality of some of the work. For the most part, 
however, they were the same pigments, the same 
high lights, and the same deep shadows; and men- 
tally seeing this procession of pictures pass once 
more before me I could not avoid seeing how griev- 
ously alike European pictures wete. I had in 

some sort, indeed, 

emis felt this before, and 

; was delighted on 
having the impres- 
sion “fixed,” so 
to speak, by the 
Japanese master. 
I saw a number of 
Japanese pictures, 











and I certainly 
found them far 
more individual 


than is our work. 
We say these Ja- 
panese works are 
insipid, out of per- 
spective, and all 
pretty much the 
same. Here is a 
painter of Japan 
A who brings a simi- 
lar charge against 
our much more 
complex pictures— 
this, surely, is a 
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new and a valuable lesson, full of suggestion for the 
thoughtful painter. 

Khiosi next began to discuss drawing, and, as he 
was speaking to an Englishman, English drawing in 
particular. “I hear that when artists in England 
are painting,” he-said, “if they are painting a bird, 
they stand that bird up in their back garden, or in 
their studio, and begin to paint it at once, then 
and there, never quite deciding what they are going 

.to paint, never thinking of the particular pose and 
action of the bird that is to be 
represented on the canvas. Now 
suppose that bird suddenly moves 
one leg up—what does the Eng- 
lish artist do then?” He could 
not understand how an English. 
painter could paint with the 
model before him. I naturally 
told him that they copied what 
they saw; that they got over 
the difficulty as best they could. 
“T do not quite understand 
that,” he said. “In my own 
practice I look at the bird; I 
want to paint him as he is. He 
has got a pose. Good! Then 
he suddenly puts down his head, 
and there is another pose. The 
bare fact of the bird being there 
in an altered pose would compel 
me to alter my idea; and so 
on, until at last I could paint 
nothing at all.” I asked him 
what, then, was his method. ‘I watch my bird,” 
he replied, ‘‘and the particular pose I wish to copy 
before I attempt to represent it. I observe that very 
closely until he moves and the attitude is altered. 
Then I go away and record as much of that particular 
pose as I can remember. Perhaps I may be able to 
put down only three or four lines ; but directly I have 
lost the impression I stop. Then I go back again 
and study that bird until it takes the same position 
as before. And then I again try and retain as much 
as I can of it. In this way I began by spending a 
whole day in the garden watching a bird and its par- 
ticular attitude, and in the end I have remembered 
the pose so well by continually trying to represent it 
that I am able to repeat it entirely from my im- 
pression—but not from the bird. It is a hindrance 
to have the model before me when I have a mental 
note of the pose. What I do is a painting from 
memory, and it is a true impression. I have filled 


hundreds of sketch-books,”’ he continued, “ of dif- 
ferent sorts of birds and fishes and other things, 
and have at last got a facility and have trained my 
memory to such an extent that- by observing the 





A LITTLE MITE. 


(From a Dry-point Etching by Mortimer Menpes.) 
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rapid action of a bird I can nearly always retain and 
reproduce it. By a lifelong training I have made my 
memory so keen that I think I may say I can re- 
produce anything I have once seen.” 

Such; then, is Khiosi’s method of work. It is 
purely natural, and one that has obtained for gene- 
rations, and that is the Japanese whole theory of 
Art. Captain Brinkley told me a story, the outcome 
of that conversation. Khiosi came one day to work 
at a screen which Captain Brinkley was very anxious 
for him to complete, but he 
could not finish it at the time, 
do what he would. He said 
nothing, but it came out that 
he had got a fresh impression in 
his mind, and he could not go 
on with the old impression until 
he had worked off the new one 
—something he had seen on his 
way up to the house. 

The painters always live with 
fish, and birds, and animals of 
different sorts. They have fish 
in bottles and in ponds in their 
gardens. I went to many studios 
in Japan, and found each one 
with its pond and fish in the 
little garden surrounding the 
studio, and birds as well. ‘They 
always study Nature, and I 
believe that is the key-note of 
their art. 

The technique of Khiosi’s 
work was most fascinating. I had come away from 
England with all sorts of theories concerning the 
technical part of an artist’s work, and when I got 
to Japan I found there was absolutely nothing that 
was not known by that man. This fact is as re- 
markable as it is true. His method of work, too, 
interested me exceedingly. To begin with, the 
assistant brought his stretcher of silk—a lovely piece 
of silk stretched acrozs a wooden frame—and placed 
it in front of him. Then, taking a long burnt twig, 
he thought for a few minutes, looking all the while 
at his silk—thought out his picture indeed, before 
he put a single touch on his canvas. How differ- 
ent is this ftom the man who so often, with us, 
puts on a lot of hasty touches in the hope that they 
will suggest the picture ! 

When this Japanese saw his picture completed in 
his mind he began with the little burnt twig to trace a 
few sure lines. I never saw such facility in my life. 
A few swift strokes indicating the outline on the 
silk of two black crows, then he took up his brush, 
and began at once with the Indian ink, with full 
powerful colour, and in about seven minutes he had 
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completed a picture, superbly drawn and full of char- 


acter—a complete impression of two black crows, 
very nearly life-size, resting on the branch of a tree. 

Khiosi never under any circumstances _ repeats 
himself ; every picture he paints is different, while for 
his work he asks but:a small price. Captain Brinkley 
told me of an incident which well illustrates the 
man’s character. A member of one of the foreign 
legations had invited Khiosi to come round and 
sketch on the floor at.an evening party to himself 





were in their saucers merely requiring dilution before 
immediate use. The saucers were arranged chiefly 
on his right, with a great vessel of water, of which he 
used a great deal. All his utensils were scrupulously 
clean. When he began there was no fishing for 
tones, as on the average palette. No accident! All 
was sure—a scientific certainty from the beginning 
to the end. The picture was the portrait of a woman. 
It displayed enormous facility and great knowledge, 
and his treatment of the drapery was remarkable ; 





MY LADY CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


(From a Dry-point Etching by Mortimer Menpes.) 


and a number of Europeans. Khiosi refused abso- . 


lutely, although he was to be paid enormously well 
for his work, because he said he felt he would not 
have had a sympathetic audience. 

After he had done his crows he volntid a coloured 
picture, beginning with Indian ink. First of all he 
tried all his colours, which were ready prepared in 
different little blue pots and placed all around him. 
These little shallow pots or saucers had each its own 
liquid, which the assistant had prepared to a certain 
extent beforehand. They contained flesh tint, drapery 
colour, tones for hair, gold ornaments, and so forth. 


These colours had evidently been used before, as they 


but altogether it pleased me less. No attempt was 
there at what is called broken colour. A black dress 
would be one beautiful tone of black, and flesh one 
clean tone of flesh, shadows growing out of the mass 
and forming a part of the whole. As this work was 
a very simple impression, he finished the coloured 
picture in a few minutes. But on the whole, in one 
sense, it was less satisfactory. It appeared as if he 
had studied his subject less, for it was a little con- 
ventional. He was less happy in it, but he did not 
of course admit this himself. He did four pictures, 
and each of them took about from seven to ten 
minutes, these constituting, so far as I am coneerned, 








(From a Painting by Mortimer Menpes. Engraved by O. Lacour.) 








A PERSONAL VIEW 


the finest lesson in water-colour I ever received in my 
life. i 

Here is his idea of finish : Once the impression of 
the detail and the finish of the object is recorded you 





can do nothing better; so far as the painter’s impres- 
ston of finish goes so far must the rendering go, and 
no farther. Artistically he had become exhausted 
by doing these four pictures—in invention, I mean, 
You could see that the man was heart and soul in 
the work. He lives, poor fellow, on almost nothing. 
He is a very independent man, refusing to work for 
money, and declining to paint for the market. And 
such was my interview with Khiosi, the master of 
Japan. 

This interview—of vital importance to me per- 
sonally—was, I may be permitted to think, in a way 
significant of the new relations that will, as I hope, 
be formed between the artist of England and the 
artist of Japan. A Japanese authority has lately 


boasted that the only living art of to-day is the art 
of Japan ; and the remark is not so exaggerated as 
Art 


it may at first sight appear to the European. 
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in Japan is living as art in Greece was living. It 
forms part and parcel of the very life of the people ; 
every Japanese is an artist at heart in the sense 
that he loves and can understand the beautiful. If 
one of us could be as fortunate to-day as the man in 
the story, who came in his voyages upon an island 
where an Hellenic race preserved all the traditions 
and all the genius of their Attic ancestors, he would 
understand what living art really signifies. What 
would be true of that imaginary Greek island is 
absolutely true of the Japan of to-day. Art is in 
Europe largely an exotic; is the privilege of a class 
rather than the rightful inheritance of the many. 
The world is too much divided into the artist on the 
one hand and the Philistine on the other. But it 
is not so in Japan, as it was not so in ancient 
Greece. The feeling for art is as essential a con- 
dition of life in Japan, as air and water. This is 





why I expect so much from the quickened interest 
in Japan which now undoubtedly is awakening in 
England, and which all who think with me will do 
their best to foster. Mortimer Menrzs. 
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THE IRISH PAPAL JUBILEE LACE. 


4 


AST June the Roman Ca- 
tholic archbishops and bi- 
shops of Ireland determined 
to offer, as their gift to 
Leo XIII. on the occa- 
sion of his Jubilee — fifty 
years having elapsed since 
his ordination —a unique 
“set” of Irish laces. An 
altar-fall or trimming for 
the altar-cloth of his pri- 
vate chapel, and lace suit- 

able for the Pope’s rochet, were selected as the 

objects to be worked; and a prize was offered for 
competition amongst those pupils at Schools of Art 
and art classes in Ireland who could produce original 
designs suitable for the occasion. Seventeen com- 
peted, with the result that the pupils of the branch 
class at the Convent of Poor Clares, Kenmare, under 
the instruction of Mr. Brenan, R.H.A., head master 
of the Cork School of Art, secured the first prize ; 

Miss Emily Barney, a student of the Metropolitan 

School of Art, Dublin, took the second ; and Miss 

Emily Anderson, a pupil of the Cork School of Art, 

the third prize. 

The Kenmare design, in point of artistic com- 





while it suggested an extraordinary number of dif- 
ferent lace stitches, requiring skilful and delicate 
workmanship, being used with good effect. The 
design was unanimously accepted by the bishops, 
and was sent to the Presentation Convent, Youghal, 
to be worked in the flat needle-point, for which 
the women and girls trained in the convent-school 
there are famous. It is a pretty sight to go 
through the grounds of this picturesque convent, 
and enter the large, comfortable work-room, where, 
by degrees, as they finish their home duties, the 
workers drop in, take up their wonted places and 
their lace, after a kindly greeting from the good 
Sister,” who shows herself almost as much interested 
in their home circle—whether Pat has work or 
Bridget got over her cold—as in the lace. I have 
seen three generations working in one of these con- 
vent work-rooms—grandmother, mother, and daughter 
—each showing the other her work with the greatest 
pride. In the needle-point made here no braid or net 
is introduced. Every stitch is made by hand; the 
thread employed is of the very finest flax. The 
work is kept beautifully clean, by being covered up 
according as it is made. 

In the altar-fall, the motives and emblems chosen 
are those appropriate to the Blessed Sacrament only. 





CUFF OF NEEDLE-POINT LACE FOR AN ALB OR ROCHET. 


pleteness, surpassed the others in the beauty of its 
curves and the great variety of leaves and flowers, 





The passion-flower and vine are displayed; the trefoil 
encloses the sacred monogram “I.H.S.,” for the centre 





of the altar. On either side is found the chalice, and 
further on the A, the emblem of the Trinity, the 
famous dogma taught by St. Patrick, and illustrated 
by the shamrock. The workers have carried out 
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ployment. There is besides a great deal of artistic 
talent available in the community, and their well- 
executed designs worthily second and encourage the 
labour of the workers. New Ross is a new town 





BORDER OF NEEDLE-POINT LACE FOR AN ALB OR ROCHET. 


(Made from a Design by a Member of the Community of Poor Clares, Kenmare, Co. Kerry, by Lace-makers working under the supervision of the 
Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. Presented by the Cathclic Hierarchy of Ireland as a Jubilee Offering to His Holiness the Pope.) 


the design with much success; and in the number 
and rendering of the different fillings which serve 
as the grounds upon which to display the different 
emblems, have proved their ability to rank amongst 
the best needle-point workers anywhere. The treat- 
ment of the rochet design is more conventional, and 
as this vestment is intended for the present use of 
the Pope, the Papal emblems occupy a prominent 
place. We find there the tiara, the cross keys, and 
brazier, as well as the cross and the “1I.H.S.” 

The cobweb texture of certain portions of the 
laces have elicited the admiration of some of our 
most fastidious lace-connoisseurs. Indeed, both in 
beauty of design and of rendering into lace, the Irish 
Catholic hierarchy may be proud of their gift, which 
will hold its own among all the treasures that have 
poured into the Vatican. 

Flat and raised needle-point are also made in 
Ireland at the Convent Lace Schools of Kenmare 
and New Ross. The former convent is most pic- 
turesquely situated in the wilds of Kerry, midway 
between Killarney and Glengariff. The industry is 
an immense boon to the poor of the locality, and 
many come there from distant parts to seek em- 


in the county of Wexford, but, although it is prettily 
situated, it presents few attractions to the tourist. 
It is, nevertheless, admirably adapted for a lace 
centre, there being a very large female population, 
and no women’s industries established there as yet 
beyond lace-making. The Sisters of the Carmelite 
Convent there have undertaken the supervision of 
the lace and crochet made in the locality, and very 
good specimens of both can be produced through 
them. Their copies of Venetian point and other 
raised laces are admirable. 

It is to be hoped, as the altar-fall and rochet I 
have described prove that the sister-isle can and does 
produce as good and as artistic lace as can be found 
elsewhere, that English ladies will give a helping 
hand to the poor Irish lace-workers, and not so ex- 
clusively patronise French and Belgian productions 
as they have hitherto been accustomed todo. Sta- 
tistics demonstrate that over one million’s worth of 
foreign hand-made lace is imported each year into 
Great Britain. Half that sum expended in the 
struggling lace centres of Ireland would bring: com- 
fort and plenty to the homes of these poor but 
skilful people. Mary Power Lator. 
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A WORD ON THE OUTLOOK 


E production of the needle-point laces presented 

by the Catholic hierarchy to the Pope, on the 
occasion of his Jubilee, marks, as it were, a new era 
in Irish lace-making (to which Mrs. Power Lalor 
has referred in the preceding article, and on behalf 
of which she pleads so eloquently), and the publica- 
tion of facsimiles of these laces offers an opportunity 
for giving some account of what has recently been 
done to raise the standard of the Irish: branch of 
the art. 

In the first place, it may be well to state that 
lace-making in Ireland is a domestic or cottage 
industry. The mass of the lace-makers work in 
their own homes— cabins for the most part of 
rough stone whitewashed, and thatched often most 
rudely. It would be invidious to compare these 
really primitive dwellings, often situated in the 
wildest of country districts, with the trim houses 
and cottages of many of the French and Flemish 
lace-makers, though the Irish cabin is possibly as 
comfortable a dwelling as the fisherman’s hut at 
Burano, in which his wife or daughter makes her lace. 
But whether in Ireland or Burano, such domestic 
conditions, under which lace-making is more or less 
equally pursued, are obviously open to improvement, 
and efforts directly or indirectly tending towards it 
are peculiarly welcome in a part of this kingdom. 

One of the causes which has jeopardised the pros- 
perity of lace-making in Ireland has been the com- 
parative absence of competent supervision in the 
production of the work. So far as the workers in 
their own homes are concerned, they have been left 
to go on producing articles from traditional patterns, 
which deteriorate in course of repetition. The com- 
mercial agents who collect the stocks from such 
workers very naturally regulate their negotiations by 
buying up what they think will- be saleable. And it 
has been no part of their business to undertake duties 
like those of the master-mind in a manufactory. 
Some demand exists for lace made in a rough and 
ready way ; but it is becoming quite apparent that. 
the poor and limited encouragement given by mere 
trading is inadequate to the higher and better de- 
velopment of the industry. 

The distress which has largely affected and con- 
tinues to seriously bear upon the lace-makers in 
Ireland has for many years appealed to the hearts 
of kindly persons living in the vicinity of the lace- 
makers’ cabins; and individual attempts of philan- 
thropy have accordingly been directed to diminish 
this distress. But kindheartedness alone cannot suc- 
ceed. To try to create a market for goods whose 
claims to public consideration are chiefly of a senti- 
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mental character, does not of itself contain the neces- 
sary elements of vitality for an industry. Neverthe- 
less, for some time this has been the ruling spirit 
which has stimulated the operations not only of sym- 
pathetic individuals but also of conventual com- 
munities. : 

From the earliest days of lace-making in Europe, 
convents have been associated with the industry. 
And although it is an open question whether Irish 
convents laid the seeds of the industry which has 
grown up within the century, it is probably unques- 
tionable that the bulk of the best lace produced in 
Ireland has come out of convents or work-rooms 
supervised by nuns. The provision of work-rooms in 
which lace-makers may work in comfort is almost 
entirely due to the convents. From the mere fact 
that these rooms outlast successive generations of lace- 
makers, a continuity of conventual interest in the work 
has more or less been secured. Out of this continuity 
of interest, which is obviously of high importance, it 
seems likely that an organisation for the improve- 
ment of Irish lace-making is to take root and extend. 

At the Cork Exhibition of 1883 a section. was 
reserved for the display of Irish laces. Notwith- 
standing that many important centres, such as those 
situated in the north of Ireland, were not contribu- 
tors to it, the collection on the whole fairly repre- 
sented the capabilities of the Irish lace-maker. It 
required no long scrutiny to discover that, whereas 
there were plentiful evidences of great manual dex- 
terity, there was a poverty in those artistic features 
which contribute to beauty of effect in laces. It was 
no new discovery, but the Cork Exhibition accen- 
tuated it; and some few of the convents, to whom 
it was communicated by the promotors of the exhibi- 
tion, readily recognised it, and applied themselves 
to collecting information upon the steps to be taken 
to remedy the defect. Foremost amongst the means 
through which the application of this remedy could be 
attempted were the forms of help given by Govern- 
ment to promote instruction in drawing and designing 
patterns, as well as study of standard specimens of 
European lace-making throughout all periods, from 
the sixteenth century onwards. It is unnecessary 
here to describe all that subsequently took place. 
How a few of the leading convents arranged to form 
classes under the instruction of the head-master of 
the Cork School of Art; how they obtained the loan 
of specimens of old laces from the South Kensington 
Museum ; how they fell in with a system of inspec- 
tion, &c. ; how they earned grants from the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, and won prizes in the 
annual national competitions for medals, &e., which 
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are open to all the schools of art in the United King- 
dom—all this is fitly recorded in blue-books presented 
to Parliament. The upshot, however, is that slowly 
but apparently quite surely a generation of lace- 
pattern designers 
is coming to the 
fore; and the Papal 
Jubilee lace is one of 
several artistic and 
beautiful Irish laces, 
the production of 
which is leavening 
_ the depression which 
had so nearly killed 
the industry. 

An important 
point to note in con- 
nection with these 
classes at the con- 
vents, is that many 
of the members of 
the various commu- 
nities are employed 
in supervising the 
lace-makers in the 
convent work-rooms. 
Consequently they 
are, or,at least, should 
be, thoroughly acquainted with the technical limita- 
tions of the several lace-making processes, and accord- 
ingly know what combinations of forms and effects 
can be successfully produced by the lace-makers. 

The adoption by a few of the leading lace-making 
convents in Ireland of the above-mentioned system, 
by which instruction in drawing and designing 
patterns is pursued and skill developed, dates from 
1884. It can hardly be considered to have as yet 
firmly and generally established itself. The convents 
which have allied themselves with the Department of 
Science and Art have undergone, in some instances, 
the test and stimulus of not more than three annual 
examinations, in others of only two or one; but the 
results have -been officially pronounced to be satis- 
factory, and, with the continuance of similar efforts, 
there is no presumption in saying that an ampler dis- 
play of improved results may be forthcoming. This 
condition, of course, is dependent upon the energy 
and application of the convents. 

Now, as soon as it became apparent that the 
importance of instruction in drawing and making 
new patterns for the lace-makers had been accepted 
by the convents as worthy of serious attention—fully 
as serious as that given to instruction in writing and 
grammar—a private Committee was formed. This 
Committee proposed to raise a sum of £500 in order 
(1) to offer prizes for the production of designs for 
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the various classes of Irish lace; (2) to select, with 
the advice of recognised authorities, a dozen or more 
suitable patterns; (3) to order, with a guarantee 
of payment to the workers, specimens of lace 
from such patterns 
executed by picked 
lace-workers in vari- 
ous districts; (4) to 
exhibit those speci- 
mens in some public 
institution in Lon- 
don, Dublin, Bel- 
fast, Cork, and else- 
where ; and (5) to 
make photographs of 
those specimens for 
- circulation to sub- 
scribers to the fund 
and to dealers in 
lace. Not more than 
£300, however, has 
been raised during 
the three years the 
Committee has been 
in existence; and 
the larger portion of 
this sum has been 
spent in money 
prizes offered during three successive years for com- 
petition amongst designers. Several of the prize 
designs have been worked as private orders for her 
Majesty the Queen, the Countess of Aberdeen, Lady 
Dorothy Nevill, Mrs. Alfred Morrison, and others. 
These specimens, it is hoped, may form the nucleus 
of an exhibition to be held in due course. In the 
meantime a number of less costly examples of Irish 
lace are being made at various centres for the Com- 
mittee. 

Although the Committee already mentioned could 
not propose to concern itself with regular trading 
operations, still, from the accounts which have been 
received, it is peculiarly interesting to note that the 
improvement in the sales of Irish lace at several 
small centres has been marked, and coincident with 
the Committee’s endeavours, special and limited in 
scope as they have necessarily been; it has been 
clearly proved that a hitherto somewhat neglected 
talent has been successfully called into play, and is 
able to supply well composed patterns for the use of 
workers. How far this is to be further developed 
depends upon the enterprise of those whose business 
it is to keep the Irish lace market in a state of 
liveliness in responding to and stimulating demand. 
These persons, however, are constrained to consult 
their own interests; and, looking at matters from a 
business point of view, they naturally pay greater 
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attention to producing laces which can be saleable work of art, I would suggest his applying to either 


at what may be termed popular prices. 
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of the convents at Kenmare and Youghal for advice 
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TRIMMING OF NEEDLE-POINT LACE FOR AN ALTAR-CLOTH. 


I hope to refer to this subject generally in a 
later article. In the meantime, if anyone wishes to 
procure Irish lace for any purpose worked from a 
special design, and is willing to pay for it as a 





in the matter. Others who are content with less 
special productions will have no difficulty in find- 
ing London, Dublin, and Belfast dealers ready to 
supply their wants. Aan S. Cote. 
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OLD MASTERS OF SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 





HE all-important influence of sculpture, in the 
narrower sense of the word, upon the whole of 

the formative arts, including gold and silver work 
in relief, wood: carving, gem engraving, and die- 
sinking, has been almost entirely lost sight of in 
England. The disposition therefore is not only to 
attach some significance to the circumstance that 
sculpture has this year, for the first time, been 
represented at the exhibition of Old Masters at the 
Royal Academy, but also to lay stress upon the fact 
that’ marbles in the round and in relief and works in 
terra-cotta and gesso duro* were exhibited in associa- 
tion with bronze statuettes, medals, plaquettes, and 
enamelled jewellery, so that the connection between 
these various classes of work was made obvious to the 
student as well as to the general public. It is quite 
true that similar objects to those exhibited, and of at 
least as great artistic value, are on public view in 

* Plaster, hardened with glue. 





London all the year round ; but, hidden away as they 
are !in museums, out of the currents of artistic and 
social life, their great intrinsic worth is too much lost 
sight of in their interest as objects of antiquarian 
curiosity, or as links in the long history of the deve- 
lopment of art. On the other hand, the considera- 
tion that the specimens lent to the Royal Academy 
are the cherished possessions of eminent artists, or 
enthusiastic connoisseurs, must give them a living 
interest which few works of art consigned for ever to 
the cold tomb-house of a public museum can possess. 
It-must at the same time be confessed that in the 
highest branches of connoisseurship- English collec- 
tors hold a very inferior position to that of French 
amateurs, and that no English collection of Italian 
sculpture can compare with that of Mr. Gustave 
Dreyfuss at the present time, or with those which 
formerly belonged to M. His de La Salle and M. 
Timbal. All the English collections of any importance 
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were, however, most liberally placed at the disposal of 
the Royal Academy ; and it is probable that a display 
of such excellence as that which we have recently 
been privileged to enjoy will not be seen again in 
England in the present generation. 

The new Water-colour Room was the gallery 
specially appropriated for the exhibition. Around its 
walls were arranged, at such a distance that there 
was neither crowding nor sense of empty space, some 
thirty reliefs in marble, gesso duro, and terra-cotta, 
together with half a dozen busts in the same mate- 
rials. The centre of the gallery was filled with flat 
or upright show-cases, containing a large number of 
statuettes and groups in bronze, for the most part of 
the later Italian Renaissance, and also an admirable 
series of medals belonging to the best period, as well 
as a fine collection of the small bronze reliefs, known 
to collectors as plaquettes. 

The regrettable circumstance of the complete 
absence of statues, and of the almost complete 
absence of busts, from the collection, was an advan- 
tage in one respect, that it gave greater import- 
ance to the reliefs, a class of sculpture the merits of 
which are readily understood, owing to its natural 
and proper likeness to drawings and paintings. Such 
works may, perhaps, serve to educate the eyes of 
people who have never learnt how to look properly 
at a statue or group, i.e., to see it in the way a 
sculptor does, not as a scheme of lines or patches all 
in one plane, nor as a more or less rounded or bossy 
object, but as a complicated arrangement of surfaces 
or planes, each one of which must be in due relation 
to all the others, not only in extent but also as 
regards direction in space. It is probable that the 
neglect to observe the play of light upon the surface 
of a fine statue, and note the surprising changes of 
form which are seen when the observer shifts his 
point of view ever so little, may account in some 
measure for the fact that many educated people, 
who take an intelligent interest in the masterpieces 
of painting, walk so listlessly through the galleries 
of the Vatican or the Capitol, never visit, when they 
are in London, the finest museum of ancient sculp- 
ture in the world, and probably have not even heard 
of the collection of Italian Renaissance sculpture at 
South Kensington, which until within the last few 
years was certainly the finest out of Italy. 

Easy as it may be to grasp in a general way 
the intended effort of a bas-relief, it is by no means 
easy to understand the means by which the artist’s 
result is arrived at. The perfection in this, as in 
most other technical matters connected with the arts, 
was attained by the Egyptians and Greeks, who 
appear to.have arrived at the secret in this instance 
through the practice of painting rather than sculp- 
ture, or perhaps through the intimate practical relation 
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between the two arts, and the necessity which was 
imposed upon the artist, to give, by means of relief, 
more emphasis and permanence to the mural paintings 
which decorated the temples. Upon the revival of 
art in the thirteenth century, the method of work 
in relief was, as Dr. Bode has pointed out, that of 
the last phase of the decadence which the antique 
assumed ; and it is one of the glories of Donatello, 
the chief of the Florentine school of sculpture, that 
he revived and carried to the highest perfection the 
true method of relief, in which all the planes in the 
composition are kept as flat and simple as possible, 
and parallel to an imaginary vertical, plane at right 
angles to the line of vision. It is sometimes asserted 
that in the crowded compositions and elaborate per- 
spective of his bronze altar-panels in the Santo at 
Padua, Donatello abandoned the right method of bas- 
relief, and adopted the pictorial style of Ghiberti. 
Certainly the overcrowding of the composition and 
the attempt to reproduce elaborate effects of perspec- 
tive cannot be defended; but there remains the 
essential distinction that the reliefs are still worked 
throughout in flat planes, whereas in the admittedly 
lovely. bronze pictures of Ghiberti, the figures in the 
foreground are almost completely expressed in the 
full round, and those behind them are designed in 
curved instead of flat planes. 

Probably the first thing that struck the ordinary 
visitor to the gallery at the Royal Academy was the 
extremely limited range of subject in the reliefs on 
the walls, no less than five-and-twenty out of thirty 
being representatives of the Holy Mother and Child, 
a subject which must, however, be allowed to be 
the most beautiful and inexhaustible one known to 
Christian art. We may well remember that nearly 
all noble sculpture, both pagan and Christian, has 
been closely associated with religion or with death, 
and must therefore of necessity be restricted in its 
range of subjects; but this will not account for 
the exclusive predominance mentioned. The cause 
must be sought for in the simple fact that, with the 
exception of busts or portrait reliefs, the class of 
works in marble or gesso likely to pass into the 
collector’s hands is derived from private oratories or 
from wayside tabernacles, suppressed in the course of 
modern improvements. A further source of apparent 
want of variety in the reliefs exhibited was the re- 
petition of the same design two or three times over, 
as for example Nos. 2, 3, and 6; thus also Nos. 5 
and 24 were gesso copies of the marble No. 43, and 21 
was a copy of 35. These gesso or terra-cotta copies, 
which are mostly moulded from the original marbles 
in the workshops of the sculptors themselves, have, 
however, a charm of their own, and are of special 
importance as showing the application of colour to 
sculpture in the fifteenth century. 
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It will be readily understood that works of 
capital importance by the greatest masters of Italian 
sculpture are not to be expected in a loan exhibition 
of objects contributed by private owners. Such works 
can, for the most part, be seen only in Italy, where 
they are happily still generally to be. found, in or 
about the churches for which they were designed. 
After a careful examination of the collection at 


Burlington House, one arrived at the conclusion 


that with the brilliant exception of the Michel 
Angelo roundel, brought to this country by Sir 
George Beaumont, and now the property of the 
Royal Academy, no original work whatever of the 
supreme Florentine masters, Niccola and Andrea 
Pisani, Donatello, Ghiberti, Luca della Robbia, or 
Michel Angelo, was to be found in the exhibition. 
The Michel Angelo marble, a bas-relief having for its 
subject the favourite motive of the Infant Christ 
frightened at a bird brought to him by the youthful 
St. John Baptist, can almost daily be seen in the 
Diploma Gallery at Burlington House; but its un- 
approachable greatness could better be felt when 
it was set amongst its kindred works in the Water- 
colour Room. Michel Angelo is said to have wrought 
it while working upon the “ David;” and the some- 
what similar, but certainly inferior, relief at the 
Bargello in Florence appears to have been begun 
at about the same time. Whether it was only the 
severity of the master’s own judgment upon him- 
self which made him leave both of these works un- 
finished, or whether he only abandoned them because 
all his energies were absorbed in the Cartoon of 
Pisa, and afterwards in the vast schemes of Julius 
II., it is impossible to decide. We may reason- 
ably doubt whether it is any cause for regret that 
the Royal Academy example was never finished ; for 
as regards essentials of form the central figure of 
the Holy Child has been carried to the utmost 
conceivable perfection, the prominent parts of the 
surface, on which the high lights strike, being 
absolutely finished. The contrasts of the various 
stages of completeness in other parts of the composi- 
tion give a pictorial charm to the work as a whole 
which it must have lacked, if all that is now only 
suggested had been fully realised. In the present 
condition of the marble we see most clearly that 
the Platonic idea expressed in Michel Angelo’s fine 


sonnet : 
“ Non ha l’ottimo artista alcun concetto, 
Ch’un marmo solo in se non circonscriva,” 


was no mere poetical or philosophical fancy, but the 
direct expression of his mode of work as a sculptor. 
The forms seem still dimly hidden under the super- 
fluous marble from which the chisel of the master 
has partly released them. 

As a compensation for the absence of any speci- 


men in.the manner of Donatello, the greatest of 
Italian sculptors before Michel Angelo, the Academy 
was able to show several works illustrative of the 
style of his pupils and immediate followers, and 
more especially of the ablest of them, Desiderio da 
Settignano, whose masterpiece is the elaborate and 
splendid tomb of Carlo Marsuppini at S. Croce, in | 
Florence. The most attractive of these productions 
(No. 28), lent by Lord Wemyss, occupied a very 
prominent place in the exhibition. It is a low relief 
in dark stone, representing in profile, and the size 
of life, the head and bust of a saint—probably 
St. -Cecilia—a vision of the most refined, womanly | 
beauty, seeming to embody the very spirit of the 
Vita Nuova of Dante. A discussion of the technical 
points involved in the question of the actual author- 
ship would lead me beyond my limits. The embodi- 
ment belongs, however, in conception to the nineteenth 
rather than the fifteenth century, and the same thing 
must be said of the style of drawing, in spite of some 
very marked resemblances to the works of Desiderio ; 
but I may call attention to the evident connection 
of this piece with a terra-cotta bust of portrait-like 
character at the South Kensington Museum (No. 
7,585), commonly attributed to Donatello, and un- 
doubtedly one of the noblest works in the Italian 
Court. 

It is possible that the “St. Cecilia” of Lord Wemyss 
is a portrait under the form of a saint, although I 
am inclined to regard it as an ideal conception ; but 
in the case of another relief (No. 33) belonging to the 
same owner, and of unquestionable authenticity, there 
can be no such doubt, for a finer piece of direct 
portraiture could hardly be imagined. The slightly 
hollowed roundel of very crystalline marble of a 
brown tone contains a simple three-quarter-length 
portrait in low relief of a young girl. The well- 
defined features, with their homely Tuscan outline, 
almost too marked in character for a maiden of 
such tender years, are rendered with an insight into 
character and with a delicacy of handling which 
must excite our warmest admiration. Nothing can 
be more delightful than the way in which the 
ripple of hair on the forehead and over the temples is 
worked out without the slightest apparent effort on 
the part of the sculptor, and with an extreme sim- 
plicity and economy of method such as genius alone 
can reach. 

A third relief (No. 36), belonging to Mr. Henry 
Vaughan, represents the bust of a girl with the bosom 
uncovered. It is an admirable work, possessing many 
of the characteristics of Desiderio da Settignano, and 
specially remarkable for the original treatment of the 
hair. A replica or copy is in the Brera at Milan. To 
Desiderio may be ascribed with certainty the design 
of three of the most beautiful marble reliefs of the 
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Madonna and Child, Nos. 35, 40, and 43. Of these, 
35 and 43 are, however, only copies of well-known 
originals, and there is a version of the third in the 
Bargello, which suggests that it too-may possibly be 
acopy. It is, however, fine enough for a veritable 
replica, and one could not consent to condemn such an 
exquisite piece of work without an actual comparison, 
side by side, with its competitor in Florence. This little 
gem, so attractive from the ardent affection displayed 
by the Infant Christ towards His mother, belongs to 
Mr. Holman Hunt, who also owns a roundel of the 


Virgin and Child (No. 45); a marble undoubtedly from 


the design of Andrea della Robbia, and probably by 
his ownhand. Another version of the same beautiful 
“ work, in glazed terra-cotta, from the Soulage collec- 
tion, is in the South Kensington Museum (No. 5,633 
of 759). This leads me to speak of the specimens of 
Della Robbia ware, or terra-cotta sculpture covered 
with opaque tin glaze or enamel, a method of imi- 
tating sculpture in marble which was formerly sup- 
‘ posed to have been invented by Luca della Robbia, 
and which was, as a matter of fact, brought to per- 
fection by him and his family. The examples ex- 
hibited at Burlington House were only of minor 
interest, the most important one being a contri- 
bution of Mr. Drury Fortnum’s (No. 12), “The 
Virgin and Child with Adoring Angels, &c.,” a re- 
petition of part of a well-known work at Alvernia 
in the Casentino. 

Two other reliefs in marble demand special mention 
(Nos. 37 and 39), both of them lent by Mr. Gambier 
Parry. In the former, a most characteristic work of 
Mino da Fiesole, but unfortunately of his later time, 
the Virgin is standing within a marble enclosure, re- 
sembling an ancient Italian baptistry-font, upon the 
edge of which the Infant Christ is seated, fronting the 
spectator. Angels bearing various symbols, or kneel- 
ing in adoration, are stationed on either side. The 
relief No. 39 might at first sight be taken to be a 
work of Rossellino, whose elaboration of finish it 
closely follows, but it should rather be accepted as a 
modern exercise on the manner of that master. Dr. 
Bode, who saw it in Florence, pronounces it to be 
the work of an anonymous imitator of Rossellino 
and Mino da Fiesole, whose characteristics the learned 
keeper of the Berlin Gallery has carefully studied and 
formulated. 

I must content myself with only a few cursory 
remarks upon the splendid collection of medals 
exhibited by Mr. Salting, Mr. Heseltine, Sir J. C. 
Robinson, and others. In point of view of art, these 
‘small works of sculpture, when represented by early 
and fine castings, are rightly regarded as objects 
of very high value. The vigorous personality of the 
early Renaissatice is here doubly manifested, not 
only in the forms and features of the famous men 
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and women of the time, but also in the extraordinary 
force and freshness with which the artists have caught 
and expressed the characteristics of their sitters. A 
striking fact about these medals is the circumstance 
that the earliest and best of them were not produced 
by the Tuscan school of art, but by Pisanello, Pasti, 
and Sperandio, all natives of Northern Italy. The 
reasons for this, as for so many patent facts in art- 
history, are probably of a complex nature; but they 
seem to be connected with the early cultivation of 
archeological studies at Padua. We may reasonably 
conjecture that the comparative inferiority of the 
Florentine medallists is due in some measure to the 
absence of a demand for portraiture on medals owing 
to the supreme excellence of the life-sized portraits in 
marble and bronze, produced at a comparatively early 
date by Donatello, Mino da Fiesole, Desiderio, and 
Benedetto da Majano. 

So admirable an example of the Florentine portrait 
sculpture of the fifteenth century as was shown by 
Lord Wemyss in No. 43, already described, was no 
mean compensation for the want of portrait busts 
of importance. There was, however, one bust of 
great merit, No. 25, belonging to Lord Wemyss, who 
calls it, apparently without much reason, a portrait 
of Lucrezia Borgia. Dr. Bode’s description of this 
work in his “ Italienische Portraitsculpturen,” as the 
portrait of a Florentine girl, may be the correct one, 
but from the lady’s bearing she would seem to be 
a woman of rank. His conjectural ascription of it 
to Desiderio is highly probable from a certain resem- 
blance in style to the marble bust of Marietta Strozzi, 
perhaps the gem of the Berlin Gallery. Lord 
Wemyss’ bust is a gesso cast from a marble, and is 
not worked out with cutting tools as is supposed by 
Dr. Bode, who must have seen the work in an im- 
perfect light and thus failed to detect the seams of 
the piece-mould. The bust of Lorenzo de Medici 
(No. 10), lent by Mr. Drury Fortnum, was described 
in the catalogue as moulded from the face after death ; 
the eyes, &c., retouched and the hair and bust modelled. 
If the words “after death” be omitted, the passage 
quoted accurately describes the work. The state of 
tension of the muscles round the powerful mouth is 
quite enough to dispose of the suggestion that the 
mould was taken from a corpse in this case. Interest- 
ing as Mr. Fortnum’s bust is, it cannot be regarded 
as a work of art, but rather as an illustration of the 
practice of moulding from the life which appears to 
have been brought into general use by Verrocchio, 
and to have been the ruin of portrait-sculpture, as may 
be seen in a number of busts of the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. In these productions the general 
form of the face, and especially the bony structure, 
are given with extraordinary fidelity, and no wonder! 
but the eyes, which are. necessarily modelled and not 
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“WHEN LOVE IS YOUNG.” 


(Painted by Gustave Jacquet. Engraved by Haider.) 











moulded (as the eyes of the subject are of course 
closed when the mould is taken), are ludicrously feeble 
and inadequate. 

Even the bare enumeration of. the principal 
bronze statuettes and groups contained in the cen- 
tral cases at the Royal Academy would occupy more 
space than we can give to the subject. We must, 
however, mention three fine figures belonging to 
Mr. Fortnum: a Hercules, “nude, and in attitude as 
striking with his club,” North Italian work (Case 
A 1);a St. John Baptist (A 20), “by some believed 
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to be the work of Donatello ;” and a “nude figure of 
Pan seated on the base of a column” (Case E 15), 
probably by Riccio of Padua. The copy of Donatello’s 
noble equestrian statue of Gattamelata (Case D 3) 
is a contemporary or nearly contemporary reduction 
from the original, and a bronze of great rarity and 
merit. Finally the candlesticks (Case E 8 and 12) 
of the Florentine or Paduan school and the model 
for a fountain (Case G 1) deserve a word of record 
as fine in design and as magnificent specimens of 
“ waste-wax” casting. Atrrep Hicerns. 
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THE JAPANESE ART EXHIBITION. 


HE important Loan Ex- 
hibition recently on view 
at the rooms of the Fine 
Art Society in Bond 
Street needed no recom- 
mendation for the few who are 
really interested in Japanese art ; 
“~ but it was for the thousands of 
educated English people who, with a 
keen appreciation for art in general, have 
learned no more about the wonderful attain- 
ments of the sculptors and potters of the Far 
East than may be gathered from the “ arti- 
cles. de commerce” in the windows of the 
local dealer in bric-a-brac, that the value of 
the present opportunity deserved to be widely known. 
The rare and precious objects that had been brought 
under one roof and classified on scientific principles 
by Mr. Kataoka, Mr. Huish, and Mr. C. H. Read, 
represent the cream of over fifty well-known private 
collections, and may be accepted as an embodiment, 
as perfect as can yet be created outside Japan, of 
the finest efforts of some of the best artists in lac- 
quer, keramics, metal-work, and carving in wood and 
ivory. In view of the approaching exhibition of 
Japanese paintings at the British Museum and of 
engravings at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, the 
director decided not to include either of these 
branches of art; and most of the visitors to the 
gallery of the Society have probably congratulated 
themselves that the already bewildering wealth and 
variety of material was not further augmented. 
The collectors who contributed most largely were 
Mr. Ernest Hart, whose lectures at the Society of 
Arts last year will be well remembered; Mr. Gil- 
bertson, Mr. Salting, Mr. Alexander, and Mr. H. 8S. 
Trower, a fact which, for the cognoscenti, is the best 
guarantee @er the quality of the display—and, indeed, 
with a few exceptions, the specimens shown were of 











a remarkably high level of merit. It is perhaps the 
lacquer that will appeal most to European taste. The 
writing-box by Korin, the famous lac painter of the 
seventeenth to eighteenth centuries, lent by Mr. Ernest 
Hart (Case R), and a larger object of the same kind 
—wrongly attributed to the sixteenth century—from 
the collection of Mr. Salting (Case U), bore the 
palm; but a rich box (not catalogued) by the first 
Kajikawa, the property of Mr. Stuart Samuel, should 
not escape mention, anda score of gems of lacquer 
designs might be pointed out would space permit. 
It should, however, be noted that the statement in 
the catalogue introduction, to the effect that lacquer 
was made as early as 392 B.c., is more than untrust- 
worthy, since the so-called records upon which this 
belief is founded date only from the eighth century 
of our era, and are so far made up of pure fable of 
the most childish type, that it would be absurd to 
accept any mere detail as sober history. That the 
Japanese had learned ‘to varnish wooden objects in 
the legendary period terminating with the fourth 
century A.D. is very probable ; but there is no reason 
to believe that the process was in any sense an artistic 
one before the seventh or eighth century. 

In metal-work, the sword-guards and other parts 
of the hilt and scabbard shown by Mr. Ernest Hart 
and Mr. Gilbertson—historically the most complete 
portion of the exhibition; the less ambitious but 
more amusing ornaments for toggles and pouches 
belonging to Mr. Huish (Case J), and the brilliant 
damascened vases of Komai (Case V), also lent by 
Mr. Gilbertson—merited at least half a dozen visits 
and a far better light than our murky winter sky has 
yet chosen to vouchsafe. Larger objects in bronze 
and iron were not wanting; but there was nothing 
in the older and more modern work to rival the mag- 
nificent iron eagle and the imposing peacock and dove 
bronze that form the principal adornments of the 
Japanese Court of the South Kensington Museum. 
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Amongst the keramie exhibits, the wonderfully 
sculpturesque figure of Osugumo (Case F) by Ka- 
kiyémon of Hizen takes the first place, both for 


delicacy of modelling and beauty of decoration ; 


but there are in addition many typical and beautiful 
specimens of the older work of the fabriques of 
Satsuma, Arita, Bizen, and Kioto—chiefly from the 
collection of Mr. Ernest Hart; and had the meanly- 
designed Buddha in Case F been eliminated from the 
company, which it discredited, there would have been 
nothing to mar our delight. in the contemplation of 
the well-filled and well-arranged shelves devoted to 
this branch of art. 

Cloisonné enamels did not form a conspicuous 
feature of the exhibition. A bowl-shaped vase, lent 
by Mr. Hutton, stood as a fair example of the 
sombre and imperfect but not unattractive ware pro- 
duced in the earlier periods of the art; and Mr. 
Boughton’s cylindrical vases decorated with buds and 
flowers ‘on a green ground offered a charming effect 
of colour which two aggressively pigmented plates 
in the immediate neighbourhood did their worst to 
destroy (Case D). The wonderful mastery of tech- 
nical difficulties which the Japanese have recently 
achieved in the use of enamels was, however, best 
illustrated by a plaque bearing a representation of 
the egret, which might easily have been mistaken 
for a painting, so admirably were the gradations 
of tint accomplished; but, like most other fours 
de force of this kind, it is a mistake in art, for 
it imitates laboriously and at great expense effects 
that are accomplished better and more cheaply in 
the original. 

The carvings in wood and ivory assumed every 
form, from massive temple panels cut in the boldest 
relief, to the tiniest and most delicately-fashioned 
toggles that ever suspended pipe or pouch from a 
Japanese girdle. In the latter objects—netsukés of 
wood and ivory—the collections of Mr. H. 8. Trower, 
Mr. Gilbertson, Mr. F. G. Smith, and others may be 
taken as an epitome of all that is original in design 
and skilful in execution, and merited a catalogue to 
themselves. It will have been seen that the netsuké 
carver is at his best in the treatment of humorous 
motives: dignity or nobility he generally carica- 
tures. His blind beggars and tricksy demons are 
delightfully comic, but his heroes are theatrical, and 
his divinities contemptible ; he is strikingly natural- 
istic in certain objects, such as serpents, tortoises, 
and rats, and as strikingly conventional in others, 
such as tigers and horses; but on the whole, when 
he is allowed to follow his natural instincts, he 
is a true artist. Amongst the larger ivory ‘“ Oki- 
monos ”—all, of course, quite modern—the most 
attractive and natural was the figure of a young 
girl with a dog, in Case R. A very curious set of 


‘ 


the masks used in the classical “NO” and “ Bu- 
gaku ” pantomimes were displayed on the wall of 


the large room, and might have been studied with 


profit by Mr. Augustus Harris for his next panto- 
mime. 

The lessons taught by this exhibition may be 
summed up briefly. In lacquer the Japanese stand 
alone, except in the incised red lac known as ¢suishiu, 
where they are excelled in colour by the Chinese. In 
keramics they fall short of the Chinese in the quality 
of certain enamels, but leave their former teachers 
far behind in everything that pertains to pictorial 
decoration; in purity of form they do best when 
they keep to the old Chinese models, but they never 
approach the ancient Greeks, and the uncomfortable 
elaborations of outline in the great modern specimens 
of porcelain and pottery will not conduce to the 
higher renown of the Japanese factories. In metal- 
work they have excelled in the gigantic and im- 
posing Buddhistic images of a thousand years ago, 
as in the hammered iron ornamentation of the me- 
dieval armouries; and their genius has since mani- 
fested itself in another and beautiful form in the 
bronze ornaments of Toiin, the sagami-buta and 
pouch clasps of a hundred artisan artists, and the 
gorgeously damascened vases of Komai of Kioto. In 
wood and ivory carving, whether on the largest or 
the most minute scale, they are unequalled in skill 
of execution and originality of design; and, lastly, 
in enamels they have triumphed over technical diffi- 
culties in a manner that must astonish all who know 
the details of the process. 

A word in conclusion as to the catalogue. The 
editor has disarmed criticism by the remarks in his 
preface ; and it is obvious that to present the public 
with any kind of catalogue within the short period 
that was available for the purpose must have been 
an achievement of no small magnitude. Under such 
circumstances typographical errors were inevitable, 
descriptions are apt to be more brief than correct 
or lucid, and omissions of greater or less import will 
vex the mind of exhibitor and spectator. All this 
happened, but in the re-issue many of the defects 
were rectified, but much still remains to be done. 
A complete and illustrated catalogue would be an 
invaluable addition to the literature of Japanese art, 
and we hope that the experts who are entrusted 
with so important a task will not omit a full account 
of the motives illustrated by the various objects, 
for the public will never be interested in the labours 
of painter or sculptor till they are in a position to 
grasp his actual meaning, and for this purpose it 
will be necessary to ransack all the treasures of folk- 
lore, legend, and history which: have fired the ima- 
ginations and lent cunning to the harids of the 
master-artists of the past. Ww. A. 





THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 
(Painted by Adolphe Yvon. Engraved by Jonnard.) 
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F the hundred and twenty-one pictures which 
the permanent collection of Manchester em- 
braces—not to mention the sculpture and plaster 
casts, which amount to a couple of hundred—there 
is scarcely a single work one would wish away, and 
the masters represented need not be ashamed of the 


testimony the walls of the gallery bear to their 


merits. , 

Not a few of these works are the gifts of munifi- 
cent donors, foremost among whom stands the name 
of William Agnew, formerly M.P. for one of the 
divisions of Lancashire, and the gentleman to whom 
allusion was made in my notice of last year’s Jubilee 
Exhibition, as being the one to whom were mainly 
due the completeness and splendour of its art section. 
Conjointly with the trustees of his late brother 
Thomas, Mr. Agnew is the donor to the Corporation 
of Holman Hunt’s remarkable and highly character- 
istie picture of “The Shadow of Death;” and the 
price paid to the artist was ten thousand five hun- 
dred pounds. I can remember no such amount ever 
having been paid for any one work of a living 
painter. Many of my readers will remember the 
tall, semi-ntide, limber form of Christ standing His 
height in His father’s workshop, and stretching Him- 


self wearily after the fatigue of labour; while His 
mother, in kneeling at the family chest as if in 
search for something, turns her head, and sees with 
maternal apprehension and foreboding the form of 
the cross shadowed forth on the wall by the accidental 
uplifting of His arms. The day for criticising such 
a work is over. 

To the house of which the donor of this picture 
is the head, Manchester owes no inconsiderable por- 
tion of its art-schooling. Its founder was Vittori 
Zanetti, who commenced business about 1782. He 
was a man of considerable culture and art-knowledge, 
and did for Manchester what Paul Colnaghi had 
for some years previously been doing for London. 
Zanetti imported many fine Italian works into this 
country, where they ultimately found a home, and 
did much to create an art-taste among the men of 
Lancashire. Having served an apprenticeship with 
this Italian connoisseur, the father of the present 
head of the firm, namely, Thomas Agnew—who 
had, by the way, John Gibson, afterwards of Rome, 
among his schoolfellows—joined his master in 1815 
as a partner. At the present time, and for many 
years past, the house of Agnew’s rule the art market 
of England; and it is because of this influence, 
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exercised by them more immediately on Manchester, 
that I bring the name of the firm thus prominently 
forward. — 

The Agnews, however, have not been without 
munificent and enthusiastic coadjutors in their bene- 
ficent work. One of the finest and most important 
gifts to the institution is William Etty’s “ Ulysses and 





ber a dozen in all, and represent, not unworthily, 
such names of renown as Rubens, Titian, Tintoretto, 
Veronese, Honthorst, and Del Vega. Among other 
donors may be named Mrs. Abel Heywood, Mr. W. 
A. Turner, M. Alphonse Legros, Mr. Charles O’Neil, 
Mr. Richard Holte ; ‘and the list, did space permit, 
might be considerably extended. 





A MONK OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTORS. 


(Painted by Henriette Browne. Engraved by Baude.) 


the Sirens.” It was presented by Mr. William Grant of 
Manchester, one of Dickens’s ‘‘ Cheeryble Brothers.” 
There is, among other pictures by the same hand, an 
excellent portrait of the artist by Etty himself. He 
is one of our few quite English colourists ; and cer- 
tainly his flesh-painting has seldom, if ever, been 
surpassed. The donor to the gallery of this and 
three other Ettys is Sir Joseph Whitworth. 

The most bountiful giver, perhaps, is Mr. James 
Braddock, of Manchester. His contributions num- 


Among foreign modern painters are the names of 
M. Adolphe Yvon and Mme. Henriette Browne, the 
wife of the well-known professor. The two admirable 
works by which these artists are represented have 
happily been transferred to these pages. ‘The former 
of the two was, like our own Edward Armitage, the 
Academician, a pupil of Paul Delaroche, and was 
chosen by the Emperor Napoleon III. to go to the 
Crimea during the siege of Sevastopol ; and, among 
other resultant works, was his famous picture .of the 
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THE NORMAN 


Engraved by T. S. Bayley.) 


(Painted by John Brett, 4.R.A. 
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taking of the Malakoff. The present work goes 
back to the career of the First Napoleon, and pre- 
sents a very touching picture of the horrible misery, 
suffering, heroism, and death which accompanied the 
French army in the retreat from Moscow during 
that terrible winter, when the life-blood of- a nation 
was frozen on the steppes of Russia. The various in- 
cidents in this composition are finely conceived, and 
are rendered with an artistic knowledge which has 
hardly been excelled by any of the painters belong- 
ing to a younger generation. The remnants of some 
frozen and shattered fir-trees, which form a sort of 
rallying-point to the group before us, not only 
help the composition artistically to an amazing ex- 
tent, but are strikingly suggestive in a moral and 
prophetic sense. 

Madame Browne’s life-like portrait of a “ Monk 
of the Brotherhood of Christian Instructors ” turns 
one’s mind to quite another view of life, and suggests 
a field for the exercise of one’s energies of a kind 
in which the beneficent elements in our nature find 
room to expand. Some of my readers may remember 
the picture by which Madame Browne made her re- 
putation in this country. _It was that which repre- 
sented the nursing of a sick child by two Sisters 
of Mercy. It appeared on the walls of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862; and ever since then 
this artist has been a favourite with English art- 
lovers. Mr. R. N. Phillips, the donor of this work, 
could scarcely have presented the Corporation Gallery 
with a finer example of the artist. 

The pendant to this is an excellent portrait of 
“William Alfred Turner, Esq., Chairman of the Art 
Gallery Sub-Committee,” and the picture which sepa- 
rates them is Cecil Lawson’s-famous picture of “The 
Minister’s Flower Garden.” 
portrait, Mr. J. H. E. Partington, had evidently an 
admirable sitter; for we have seldom seen dignity 
and suavity of pose and expression combined with 
unaffected ease better represented. The original, in 
short, is just such a one as a painter would rejoice to 
have for a sitter. 

In the same neighbourhood we have “ Christ 
Blessing Little Children,” one of the best and most 
popular of Sir Charles Eastlake’s works. On the 
landing also hang two remarkably fine works by 
Turner—the “ Departure of the Trojan Fleet,”’ painted 
in 1850, and the “ Decline of Ancient Carthage,” 
which is a much larger canvas, and perhaps the 
better work of the two. It is eight feet by six in 
size, and was painted in 1817, in a sober, satisfying 
key. There are several appropriate figures and classic 
ruins to right and left, with the sunlight streaming 
up the centre of the picture, and the waters of the 
Mediterranean rippling up to the foreground. It is 


much more solidly painted than the 1850 picture ; 





The painter of this 
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but each is characteristic in its own way, and illus- 
trates in a very pronounced manner two of the phases 
through which the genius of Turner passed. 

Another English landscape-painter, whose indi- 
viduality is not to be ignored, is Mr. John Brett. His 
“ Norman Archipelago,” showing a line of low de- 
tached islands running diagonally across a blue-grey 
sea over which hang summer cumuli, shows how 
accurately he studies local detail, and yet, from his 
wide knowledge of atmospheric effect, is able to give 
these details something like the quality of breadth. 
The artist is fast losing the merely topographical 
manner, for which Mr. John Ruskin had so much to 
say that was laudatory somewhere about a quarter 
of a century ago. Both artist and critic, we should 
imagine, have modified their philosophy very con- 
siderably since then, and especially their ideas as to 
the practice of art. The picture is one of the many 
wise purchases made by the Committee of Manage- 
ment. Both taste and judgment have been their 
guides in every instance. 

The art instinct, too, guided them aright when 
they bought Mr. Henry Moore’s “ Mount’s Bay.” 
As in the preceding case, a black-and-white repro- 
duction of it is transferred to these pages. The 
artist is one of our most trustworthy delineators 
of sea, as sea. No marine effect escapes him, and 
instead of imparting to his canvas a sense of pre- 


_ciousness by portraying on it as much of the gem- 


like qualities of Nature as he possibly can without 
outraging her, he is content to take her just as 
she is. He is perfectly aware of her exceptional 
humours, and has repeatedly reproduced them ; but 
mere detail as detail he rather avoids than courts. 
In this respect there is a certain impressionist leaning 
in his practice, but very different from that kind of 
impressionism so much affected in Paris some years 
ago. Though thus grasping Nature as a whole, he is 
very careful to differentiate her various moods, and 
to render in all its entirety the poetry and sentiment 
which the sea for the moment suggests to him. The 
illustration here given is a most happy example both 
of the artist’s skill and choice of subject. 

The idiosyncrasy of Mr. Brett has a scientific side 
to it, hence, probably enough, his love of precise and 
accurate detail ; for, like Benvenuto Cellini, he works 
in the precious metals, and his reputation as an en- 
thusiastic student of astronomy is recognised by all 
men who have made the subject a specialty. 

Another artist of mark, whose work is here re- 
produced, is Professor Hubert Herkomer. Like Mr. 
Brett, he divides his energies and works in many 
fields. First of all, he is equally at home in land- 
capes and in figures, in portraiture and in subject- 
pictures, in history and in genre, and in all cases 
he brings to bear on his work the knowledge of an 





accomplished master. In the second place, he is 
familiar with all the various reproductive processes, 
such as etching, engraving, and the like; and what 
is more, he carries his knowledge to practical results, 
and has himself produced many successful plates. 

“ Hard Times” is one of the Committee’s pur- 
chases, and is an excellent example of how felicitously 
Professor Herkomer can blend landscape and figures. 
The arrangement here is very palpable, simple, and 
pleasing. ‘The triangular group in the foreground, 
for example, suggests, no doubt, a foreground con- 
clusion ; but it is perfectly natural, and has as much 
verisimilitude about it as the delicately drawn trees 
on the extreme right, and the road below it which 
takes such a magnificent sweep. All these are 
elements in the composition which the artist has 
blended most pleasantly. His first great work was 
undoubtedly “‘ The Last Muster,” representing a con- 
gregation of Chelsea pensioners sitting in church and 
listening devoutly to the service. Attention, how- 
ever, had been previously called to the merits of this 
artist, and that frequently by the present writer 
among others; but Mr. Herkomer’s great merits did 
not meet with general recognition in this country 
till the judges in the last Paris Universal Exposi- 
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door utterance to it till some daring outsider or autho- 
ritative stranger speaks his mind freely, and then it 
spends the rest of its days shouting that opinion 
from the housetop; and if, in the course of years, 
any new claimant dare come forward to solicit their 
suffrages publicly, they are ready to tear him to 
pieces, unless the usual orthodox process is gone 
through, and his qualities and merits have been 
loudly proclaimed by some one whose authority they 
recognise, and who shows the courage of his opinions. 

Professor Legros has presented a St. Jerome, and 
three heads, executed of course by himself. Mr. G. 
Gottschalk has given one of Fantin’s flower-pieces. 
The daughter of the Rev. W. Gaskell has bestowed 
on the Gallery an excellent landscape by Alexander 
Nasmyth; Mr. John Stagg, Mr. Spencer Stanhope’s 
“Eve Tempted ;” and Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., “The 
Good Samaritan.” 

Then Mr. W. A. Turner has presented Mr. Val 
Prinsep’s “‘ Golden Gate ;” Sir W..H. Houldsworth, 
“View of Manchester from Kersal Moor,” by Mr. 
C. R. Stanley; and Mr. T. C. Horsfall, Mr. Albert 
Goodwin’s beautiful water-colour drawing of “ The 
Last of the Spanish Armada.” 

Besides these there is a very fair display of old 





MOUNT’S BAY. 


(Painted by Henry Moore, A.R.A. 


tion had placed its ¢mprimatur upon his genius by 
dividing the highest honours of the English section 
between him and John Everett Millais, now Sir 
John. The public always has its own opinion about 
an artist, in whatever walk ; but it never gives out- 


Engraved by T. 8. Bayley.) 


English masters, such as Morland, Westall, North- 
cote, and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

The local school of artists is well represented, and 
some Londoners would be somewhat surprised to dis- 
cover that these men know all about it, and have, in 
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not a few cases, just as much to impart in the way 
of art knowledge and practice as they have to 
receive. 

Curiously amusing tales have been told at the ex- 
pense of Manchester about the kind of art it affected 
prior to the year 1857. Almost up to that date 
whatever was bizarre or unsaleable in London was 
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heartiest acknowledgments to the Curator of the 
Gallery, Mr. W. Stanfield, whose courtesy and judg- 
ment I have repeatedly experienced. If the same 
taste is exercised during the next fifteen or sixteen 
years which has guided the purchases during the 
last four or five, at the close of the stipulated term 
of twenty years, during which the Corporation have 


HARD TIMES. 


(Painted by Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A. Engraved by C. Streller.) 


> and was 


thought good enough for ‘“ Cottonopolis,’ 
accordingly relegated to Manchester. 

After, however, the sons of the rich manufacturers 
and merchants had been placed on a level with other 
gentlemen by having received the best the country 
could give in the way of education, the results of 
which found its culmination in the Art Treasures 
Exhibition of the above date, the city has, in regard 
to art and its belongings, walked on the same level 
with London ; and when the “ men of Manchester ” 
are spoken of it is with that respect which culture 
everywhere commands. 

I cannot close this article without tendering 


agreed to spend upon art-purchases two thousand 
pounds annually, Manchester will possess such a 
collection of high-class art as will be very hard to 
beat, either in or out of England. The Corpora- 
tion, moreover, deserve unqualified praise for the 
spirited manner in which they have addressed them- 
selves to the decoration of their Town Hall. The 
employment of artists of repute upon the deco- 
ration of great public works is the only way of 
interesting the people, elevating their taste, and 
creating a national school, as has been recognised 
ever since the great art-outburst of the fifteenth 
century. Joun Forses-Ropertson. — 
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if is neither a biography nor an exhaustivecriticism is in a measure forbidden by the fact that Monsieur 
that I shall here attempt to write with regard to Henner should long continue to flourish among 








MADAME NOETZLIN. 
(Puinted by J.-J. Henner. Engraved by Jonnard.) 


one of the most distinguished and, in England, one his comrades—he is but in late middle age. The 
of the least known of great living painters. The first second is made difficult by the circumstance that 
523 
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being but in late middle age he is to-day in the 
fullest possession of his talent; and there is no saying 
what surprising chef-d’euvre may come to-morrow 
from his studio, putting to nought all our calculations 
based upon the achievement of the past. May the 
moment long be delayed in which anything can be 
written with finality on the most poetic of Alsa- 
tians! To-day all that is possible is to present this 


artistic personality to the large English public, and, . 


in doing so, there may be a hint or two incidentally 
for the serious student, for the independent amateur, 
to whom Monsieur Henner is already, of: course, 
something more than a name. 

How are we to account for it that until Messrs. 
Boussod and Valadon had one of his larger pictures— 
they call it “Nymphs,” but its precise counterpart 
in composition was called “Eglogue” a few years 
ago at the Luxembourg—how are we to account for 
it, I say, that until this impressive canvas was ex- 
hibited, there had been seen in London, I verily 
believe, only one of the artist’s works—a portrait of a 
lady, dark-haired, colourless, arrayed more or less 
in black, with a more or less sombre background—a 
thing leaning neither towards prettiness of subject 
nor sensationalism of treatment; a piece of crafts- 
manship refined, restrained, but of the sort that 
arrives without public enthusiasm and departs with- 
out public regret? Among the living or lately- 


deceased masters of French art, there are only one. 


or two with whom the London picture-seer is so 
curiously unfamiliar, as with Monsieur Henner. A 
poetic decorator, Puvis de Chavannes, whose restful 
and flowing inventions endow with charm the wealth- 
iest and most commonplace quarter of the new 
Amiens—some of the best of them spreading them- 
selves amply over the museum there—is, indeed, but 
little known to the Londoner who does not see the 
Salon pretty often. Realists like Gervex and Jean 
Béraud have not perhaps had quite their place in 
England, and a portrait-painter like Léon Bonnat 
might conceivably be represented oftener. But while 
the older people, such as Meissonier and Géréme, are 
known “ like the palm of your hand,” there has been 
no lack of opportunity for studying seriously the 
art of Bastien-Lepage and of Léon Lhermitte, and 
even the vivacious impressionism of Monsieur Degas 
has not been withheld from us. Bouguereau and 
Lefébvre the Londoner has seen. Carolus-Duran 
has been honoured at the Royal Academy. But of 
Henner our large public knows nothing at all. 
Monsieur Henner,was not very young when he 
made his first successes ; still less was he very young 
when he entered into full possession of his genius, 
and expressed it by methods which in their peculiar 
combination were wholly his own. Born at Bern- 
willer in Alsace, in 1832, he was in his early 
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manhood a pupil of Picot and Drdélling. Many an 
Alsatian peasant he had painted, many a modest 
picture of Alsatian genre, when he gained the 
“grand prix de Rome.’ From Rome, as_ his 


“dernier envoi,’” he sent in 1864, I think, the 


picture which was at the Salon in 1865—the 
“ Chaste Suzanne.” It was bought for the Luxem- 
bourg, and figures there to this day. This picture 
of the lady—not graceless, indeed, yet somewhat 
undistinguished in form—getting out of the bath, 
and of the peering elders—the “ peeping Toms ” of 
the Orient—examining her back with vulgar satis- 
faction, I name as a transition between the earlier 
works, which were to bring subsistence, and the 
later which were to bring celebrity. In subject 
the tfansition has been made already: perhaps even 
in conception too; but certainly not in manner 
of execution. Already the painter’s thought was 
directed to some problems of chiaroscuro, to the 
representation of the figure in subdued light. Twi- 
light had its fascination for him, and the human 
form. But he was not yet himself, and we need 
not find unjust or even harsh the criticism which 
M. Paul Mantz pronounced of the “‘ Suzanne” in the 
Gazette des Beaux Arts, while it was being exhibited. 
He compared it, rather to its disadvantage, with a 
“Jeune Fille endormie” of Lefébvre. An “ envoi 
de Rome ”—the work, that is, of a winner of the 
“great prize”—it was, by implication, M. Mantz 
reminded us, “un morceau passable,” but a “ morceau 
passable” simply, suffering necessarily by the high 
average of work at the Salon. “The artist’s brush 
has shown itself adept in the modelling of the 
shoulders and torso of this Biblical bather, but the 
head is a failure: the head does not exist.” That, if 
it is a little exaggerated, may be, in the main, true. 
But only two years later it was part of the same 
critic’s function to hold forth on the “ Biblis,” that 
delightful “ Biblis changée en Source,” which was 
bought by the State also, and is now in the capital 
of Burgundy. — It justifies the student’s halt at 
Dijon hardly less completely than the works of M. 
Puvis de Chavannes justify the halt at Amiens. 
Monsieur Mantz, having remarked, rightly and well, 
that the eternal merit of mythology—* that which 
will keep it always as fresh as the last fashion ”— 
is, that it exacts nakedness, attitudes without a veil, 
lines that are tender and proud, of which no garment 
hides the elegance and the distinction—Monsieur 
Mantz, I say, having in effect remarked that, goes 
on to tell us that “the religion of beauty has yet 
some who are faithful to it;” and that Henner is 
clearly of these. But Henner’s “ Biblis” is, adds M. 


Mantz, “a young girl lying extended in a landscape 
and seen from behind, the legs drawn up a little— 
a sleeper who has forgotten to be clothed.” 


That is. 
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the painter has accepted the privileges of mythology 
without accepting the whole of its responsibilities. 
This is M. Mantz’s implication. Nor, even of this 


admirable canvas, is the suggestion quite untrue. 
The “ Biblis,” like the “Suzanne,” is a study from 
the life—for some tastes, not for mine, a little too 
obviously. But, unlike the “ Suzanne,” it is at least 
the study of a colourist—of one who sees the world 
of colour for himself, and arranges for himself: the 
For me, the “ Biblis” of 


scheme of the palette. 
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the phrase is very touching to the cultivated poor— 
but which, whatever may have been the dignified 
effort to put it aside, cannot have been without its 
measure of influence in the early days of the Alsatian 
portrait, the Alsatian genre subject, when not only 
was Monsieur Henner fighting for bread, but when 
the best members of his family were valiantly deny- 
ing themselves in recognition of his fine promise and 
of the prospects that must not be dimmed. Hennér’s 
family had stood by him bravely—in a way that 





PRAYER. 


(Painted by J.-J. Henner. Engraved by Jonnard.) 


Dijon is the first in the long and honourable succes- 
sion of Monsieur Henner’s purely individual creations. 
But as time passes on, the individuality becomes 
accentuated, and it is seen that the leaning of the 
painter, in choice and treatment of theme, is ever 
less upon the side of prose and realism, ever more 
upon the side of poem and reverie. 

I suppose that by this date Monsieur Henner was 
leaving behind him that burden of restricted means 
which perhaps was never felt by him quite as “ the 
ignoble melancholy of pecuniary embarrassment ”— 


is perfectly exceptional they had appreciated his 
vocation. The time was now coming—had it not 
come with the “ Biblis” ?—when their faith was to 
be justified. They were the kinsmen, not of a 
juvenile prodigy, not of an adept at Academical 
learning, but of one whose true path was beginning 
where the path of mediocrity stops—of a great, since 
an independent and original artist. In 1868—the 
year after the “ Biblis”—this originality, this in- 
dependence, become allowed, and French criticism is 
ready to receive Monsieur Henuer’s art. 
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It is instructive and interesting perhaps to follow, 
yet, for a moment, the course of the best criticism 
—the criticism of the literary, which has now its 
mistakes, now perhaps its audacities, now certainly 
its hesitations—but which, even in its least happy 
periods, is at all events broader and more enlightened 
than, if less than parochial, criticism of the par- 
ticular studio, where an artist is praised if he is 
“ene of us,” and despised if he is not. Let us 
still quote—even 
should we quote 
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the “ Violon de Faiénce,” who, writing under the 
style of a “bourgeois de Paris,” chaffs Monsieur 
Henner—there is no other word—on his “Saint John 
the Baptist’s Head on a Charger.” In 1878 it is 
M. Roger Ballu who gives—as the reader must take 
my word for it—the utmost praise and the most jus- 
tified to a Magdalene sitting, crouching upon her 
own up-folded knees, with joined hands near the 
thighs, and head a little averted, the exquisite face 
seen in what is 
something _less 





to disagree—ver- 
dicts which are at 
all events uttered 
in the open air, 
pronounced with a 
sense of responsi- 
bility, pronounced 
before the eyes of 
the world. Skip- 
ping a little, in 
1874 it is Mon- 
sieur Louis Gonse- 
who holds forth in 
the Gazette, find- 
ing the “ Magda- . 
lene in the De- 
sert” . and the 
“Good Samari- 
tan” wanting in 
style and charac- 
ter. The Samari- 
tan, he assures us, 
has a “laideur 
banale.” “The 
backgrounds are 
very summary and 
very black;” but, 
“it is in an ad- 
mirable portrait 
of a woman, with 








than profile. It 
is praised for its 
“ineffable poetry.” 
The body, not 
wholly but partly 
undraped, is mo- 
delled in full light. 
And admirably is 
it said of it that 
the flesh has the 
“éclat savoureux 
d’un camélia blane 
s’épanouissant au 
soleil.” ‘From 

- what intact snows, 
above the highest 
glacier, has Mon- 
sieur Henner 
taken this white- 
ness ! ” 

To read this es- 
timate is to be at 
one with criticism. 
The wielder of the 
pen has said the 
word of which the 
wielder of the 
brush is probably 
incapable, and, for 








a green back- 
ground, that the 
real Monsieur 
Henner must be 
sought.” He obtains tones of .a marvellous deli- 
cacy, says M. Gonse, warning the painter at the 
same time against “the constant use of bitumen.” 
Next year, 1875, to continue that somewhat broken 
chronicle of the Salon which, were it complete, 
would not, M. Henner writes to me, include even 
the greater portion of his work—far less, of course, 
the whole of it—next year M. Anatole de Montaiglon 
signals a woman’s face, study or souvenir, “ with 
an expression so direct, so good, so honest.” In 
1877, it is Monsieur Duranty, the witty author of 





those who feel the 

PORTRAIT OF MILE. X. ‘ charm and indi- 

(Painted by J.-J. Henner. Reproduced by Boussod, Valadon and Co., Paris. viduality of Mon- 
In the Salon, 1888.) sieur Henner’s 

painting, the heart 


of the matter has been reached. It is time, there- 
fore, to have done with what is chiefly record. Let 
us concentrate ourselves, in the remaining lines, 
not on Monsieur Henner’s progress, but on Monsieur 
Henner’s position. 

And the first thing to remember of him is that 
he is above all a poet. Has he then created stories 
or narrated them pathetically? Has he made it the 
business of painting to do literary work? He has 
done nothing of the kind. Even where he has used 
classical mythology and Biblical tradition ‘as the 
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excuse for his canvases, the derived subject seems 
to have taken hold of him but lightly ; he has been 
dramatic to the extent to which—well, shall 1 say? 
—to the extent to which a reciter in a drawing-ruom 
is permissibly dramatic—gracefully indicating action 
and character; never violently insisting on them. 
His poetry—his gift of creating, of idealising, in re- 
strained and refined ways—is never shown by the 
usurpation of another’s functions. It is shown in part 
by his choice of 
beautiful artistic 
themes ; by the ex- 
ceptional fulness 
of his appreciation 
of lovely form and 
hue ; by the com- 
binations of fault- 
less and harmoni- 
ous colour which 
occur upon his 
canvases; by the 
associations these 
somehow evoke; 
by the high plea- 
sure they bestow. 
To define it much 
further is impos- 
sible. I feel my- 
self in describing 
his art to be in- 
effective and fal- 
tering; but the 
analyst does not 
exist who couldac- 
count completely 
for his charm. 
Henner, it will 
beevident already, 
is a great painter 
of the nude. The 
nude, according 
as you treat it, 
can rise to poetic 
heights and ad- 
dress itself to the 
refined, or can sink to more than prosaic depths. 
There is the high and there is the low, and there are 
many levels for the painter to stay at and live upon 
between them; and to the real artistic instinct, to 
the real fineness of taste, in looking at the nude, there 
is permitted that immediate ease of judgment and 
decision by which the work is classed at once, and 
its motive appraised. When the true judges—among 
whom dare I count the “ British matron,’’ endowed so 
suddenly (I courteously assume it) with all the quali- 
ties essential to those persons who would interest 
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themselves in the concerns of art—when the true 
judges appraise the nude of Monsieur Henner, the 
decision is a happy one. He is refinement to the 
finger-tips, as refined as Mr. Burne-Jones, though 
less sexless. Painters whom one could never accuse 
of vulgarity—Benner, say, in France, with his “ Dor- 
meuse” of Amiens; Ingres, a generation ago, with 
his “Source” and her dme végétale ; Etty, say, in 
England, with his daylight flesh-colour, which the 
sunshine suffers to 
be neither cream 
nor grey, but rose 
and opal — they 
may be named by 
the dozen, and 
named with praise. 
But Monsieur 
Henner’s work has 
somehow, in this 
matter, a_ reti- 
cence and a dis- 
tinction—a part 
of his Alsatian 
poetry—which 
one is apt to think 
unique. And it 
is worthy of notice 
— it throwsa little 
light on the un- 
dramatic, the 
painter -like, the 
nobly decorative 
method of his 
work —that the 
undraped figure is 
there, not seldom, 
as anecessary note 
of colour and no- 
thing besides: a 
note of ivory, tell- 
ing, in some pic- 
ture of evening, 
against that olive 


Painted by J.-J. Henner. Reproduced by Angerer and Géschl, Vienna.) 
Palated ty » iene green of the 


woodland which 
rises, massed and darkening, against the last turquoise 
of the sky. 

Yes, it is a purely painter-like quality, the poetry 
of colours in that more than blameless juxtaposition 
which is a rare achievement of art—the poetry of 
gleaming form, of discreet light, of restful and mys- 
terious shadow —that Henner will live by. The 
story he illustrates gains nothing in dramatic in- 
terest. His business, even when he paints an ‘‘ Héro- 
diade,” is to soothe and charm rather than to excite ; 
and the refinement and suavity of his vision may 
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accomplish for us of the nineteenth century what 
David’s music did for the troubled soul of King 
Saul. He administers : 
to men the refreshment 
of a pure and high 
beauty. In such a 
subject as his “ Prayer,” 
it is his function but 
to vary things deli- 
cately ; to escape the 
commonplace: nothing 
more. But, as regards 
his figure-painting, in 
the refinement of his 
models we are never 
suffered to lose sight 
of what is familiar, 
homely, intimate, per- 
sonal. Nature has been 
suggested with reti- 
cence, but nature has 
been constantly re- 
ferred to. Of his land- 
scape, the materials are 
simpleand few; breadth 
and simplicity are of 
the very essence of his 
treatment. His selec- 
tion is arbitrary: a cer- 
tain noble convention- 
ality reigns in his 
canvases. Give hima 
tranquil sky, a pool, a 
square stone fountain, 
a nymph, a solemn cy- 
press, a tangle of wood- 
land—what more! 
Petty imitation, fussy 
realisation of a hundred 
objects, he will hold to be valueless. But his work 
must have Unity: it must have Style. 

An artist with these preoccupations is not, one 
may say with safety, likely to be a very popular 
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STUDY OF A BOY. 
(From J.-J. Henner’s Sketch-book.) 


portrait-painter. Yet Henner has painted a fair share 
of portraits, of which the one that is engraved with this 
paper is among those 
that he esteems not the 
least. No “hard and 
fast” line can divide - 
such portraiture as he 
produces from his ideal 
work. When the 
touches on his canvas 
are no longer dictated 
by what is obviously 
imagination, it is not 
likely that a striking 
realism succeeds to the 
control, that modernité 
speaks from every cor- 
ner of the picture, that 
the poet has become 
the fashionable por- 
trait- painter. Reti- 
cence is still remem- 
bered. He can perceive 
character, but it must 
be conveyed without 
emphasis. With the 
palette set as of old, 
and the schemes of 
colour such as the ideal 
work has already ac- 
customed us to, Mon- 
sieur Henner must 
pursue his task. Per- 
haps it is the pallor 
of a thoughtful face 
of middle age to be 
framed in black hair 
with an olive back- 
ground. Perhaps, as 


‘in the “Créole,” it is the old Venetian tresses that 


are to fall richly on the bust of shining marble, of 
gleaming iyory. A likeness, no doubt; but, before 


all things, a picture. FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


THE ENGLISH. SCHOOL IN PERIL: A REPLY. 


—_+oe———_ 


Oh art, we are told, is not in a healthy state. 

For some years past there have been complain- 

ings, head-shakings, and dire forebodings of evil 

influences at work. At length Sir James Linton 

raised his voice* in public protest, followed by M. 

Chesneau, who, in a long, kindly, and thoughtful 
* Macazine or Ant, March, 1887. 


letter, + declares that the English school is in peril. 
We are told that our art is losing—nay, has lost—its 
distinctive national character; that, practically, this 
is in consequence of English artists succumbing to 
foreign influences; and that therefore Englishmen 
should not study art abroad. 

+ Maceazine or Art, November, 1887. 














The dangers we are warned against may be 
roughly classed as—first, the influence on English 
art of the works of foreign artists; and, secondly, the 
presence of the English student abroad. I would like 
to submit, as a humble contribution to the discus- 
sion of a burning question, that the first “danger” 


‘is inevitable, and that, on the whole, this influence 


has been for good; and in the second place, that the 
presence of the English student abroad, in yearly 
increasing numbers, points to but one conclusion : 
that our system of art-education at home is still 
inadequate. It is but the symptom, and indicates 
its own remedy; and, until our doctors desist from 
denouncing the symptom, and set themselves to 
remedy the disease, things will go on—for good or 
evil—much as they do now. 

The old English school, which is now held in 
such well-deserved honour, undoubtedly inherited the 
traditions of the many Dutchmen and Flemings who 
came over here, following the examples of Vandyck, 
Lely, Van der Velde, &e. It grew in isolation, con- 
cerning itself mainly with the facts of its time, and 
reached its greatest excellence about the time of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, or a little later, with 
Constable ; its decline coincides with the rise of the 
Romantic or “ Historical ” school, and the appearance 
of those old and esteemed favourites—the cavalier, 
the knight in armour, the monk, the Roundhead, 
the distressed lady, and many another dear old 
puppet; who have strutted about our picture galleries 
for fifty years and more, and who still (with all the 
latest archeological improvements) “lag superfluous 


on the stage.” And in the brilliant company of this 


noisy crew the old English school, with its simplicity 
and its grave sentiment, came to an obscure and 
lingering end somewhere about the middle of the 
century ; when, with the first international exhibi- 
tion, there began that freer communication between 
nations, the influence of which on our art has gone 
on increasingly to the present day. 

It is undeniable that the standard of our art has 
advanced in the last fifty years, and although this 
is in great part owing to the results of the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement, it is also largely owing to 
the educating influence of other schools; and, at the 
present time, considering our free communication 
with other nations, the increasing number of foreign 
works always to be seen here, and lastly, the growing 


. educational importance of the National Gallery and 


of the exhibitions of Old Masters, it is surely im- 
possible, even were it admittedly desirable, that our 
art should continue to hold aloof from all extraneous 
influences. And, indeed, it is difficult to judge why 
we are counselled to do so. On what grounds should 
we not study and profit by all that is open to us? 
Why close our eyes to the works, say, of French 
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contemporary artists? Is it because they are our 
contemporaries? This will not hold good. Is it, 
then, because they are aliens? And yet they are 
not so far removed from us as are the great masters, 
whom we study to our profit, and who were not only 
aliens, but of a pastage. We have assimilated them, 
we read their thoughts, and we admit, in our ad- 
miration of their works, that the central truths of 
nature and of human life are common to all ages and 
lands. Let us be candid in this matter. Art is but 
the expression of thought ; and we have the right to 
hold ourselves open to every thought that appeals 
to us. 

_ We never tire of pointing out, with pardonable 
pride, that the parent influence of the modern French 
naturalistic school was that of our own John 
Constable ; nor do we blame the French for their 
appreciation. Constable’s direct influence here was 
practically ni/, but in France it was immediate, and 
far-reaching in its results; and he stands as one of 
the founders of a school, which, with its wide range 
and great technical accomplishment, is the strongest 
force in art at this present time. And now that we 
in turn receive back an impulse from France—an 
impulse founded on the belief that all is good that 
God’s sun shines on, and that the nature of our day 
and country is as good and sufficient for us as that of 
the older painters was for them ; behold, the ancients 
arise, and solemnly warn us that we are going astray! 
Good sirs, have you not slumbered? This French 
influence, as M. Chesneau points out, is no new 
thing, but—as in the ease of Meissonier, for example, 
and others—has made itself felt in English painting 
for years, and greatly to its benefit it must be con- 
fessed. But it is the latest departure, the “open air 
school,” and the development of impressionism that 
so exercise our doctors; and it may well be ques- 
tioned whether the real cause of offence be not that 
they are new departures. These warnings are doubt- 
less but the clanging of the alarm-bell, usual on such 
occasions. 

To turn to the question of art-education, M. 
Chesneau asks, “‘ What, then, are we to say to the 
young English artists, who have no lack of galleries 
and traditions, but who come to seek their education 
on the Continent? What brings them to Paris?” 
What, indeed, but that they have it on the evidence 
of their senses that they can obtain in Paris such 
efficient education as is impossible at home?* This 
is no new discovery on the part of our artists; in 
fact, as a rule, English artists who could afford to do 
so have always studied abroad. When Rome was the 
art-centre of the world they went to Rome, but now 
and for some years past they have gone to Paris; 


* Mr. Poynter, in his “ Lectures on Art” (Nos. III., IV., V.), 
has gone into this matter at some length. 
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and many members of the Royal Academy, for 
example, owe their training to foreign schools, and 
could testify to the value of the instruction received 
there, compared with what was possible for them to 
obtain at home. Those who have no actual acquaint- 
ance with the working of the foreign studios speak 
as though their professors possessed some uncanny 
trick, some short and easy but fallacious method of 
imparting “ superficial dexterity.” Nothing can be 
more absurd or farther from the fact. Laborious and 
persistent study of the nude, under the continuous 
personal influence of one of the best artists, is their 
only secret. 


And this continuous personal influence of a good. 


man is the main thing. We spend money enough 
on our systems of art-education, but such personal 
sacrifices as are made gladly and as a simple duty 
by the best French artists are absolutely unknown 
among us. Many of the best men give readily to 
their pupils, not a few days; but a considerable por- 
tion of their time, from year to year, absolutely 
gratis ; and at the. Beaux-Arts the professors (such 
men as Cabanel and Géréme, giving each two morn- 
ings weekly) receive, I am told, something like £150 
per annum. 

Contrast the two systems. In France the student 
is under the continuous personal influence of one 
good man; at our Academy schools his masters 
change with every moon—a system which renders 
difficult, if not impossible, that close personal re- 
lation between master and pupil which is so neces- 
sary, and which obtained with the older painters,* 
and exists in France to the present day. There are, 
no doubt, good reasons to be given in favour of the 
present Academy system, still it is apt to be con- 
fusing to the student, more especially as an artist 
coming to the business of teaching for a short time, 
and at infrequent intervals, is apt to insist rather on 
his own methods than on general principles. In- 
deed, in this matter of art-education generally, is 
it not too readily accepted with us that anyone is 
fitted to teach, and that, in a general way, it does 
not much matter what is taught? Surely this is a 
mistaken idea. No man is too good to teach, and 
‘there are but few men capable. 

There may be opinions as to the value of any 

* The following extract will show this to have been customary 
in England in the early days. It is from a book called the 
“ Polygraphick Dictionary,” published in London in 1735, and 
treats at great length on artists and artistic matters of the time :— 
“Of the Imitation of the Life. I. First chuse a good master 
with whom you may spend at least 2 days a week; it might be 
better, if there were a society of about 10 or 12 young men who 
might be of use in assisting one the other. II. Then chuse a 
well-shap’d man,” and so on, giving elaborate directions on the 
whole course of procedure. Is not this practically identical with 
the Parisian atelier of to-day ? 





teaching, but, granting it to be necessary, is it not 
evident that it should come from the best men only ? 
And it should never be forgotten that the student, 
on his part, gives his best, placing his best years and 
his whole future in the hands of his masters. How 
many of our artists have fallen short in the race, not 
from lack of natural ability, but solely from hap- 
hazard and inefficient teaching! and who spend their 
days groping through elementary difficulties which 
should have been cleared away at the outset of their 
career, discovering only when it is too late how far 
they were allowed to go astray. But, thanks to the 
influence of foreign schools, it is beginning to be 
realised that an artist, equally with a carpenter or 
a shoemaker, requires some solid grounding in the 
principles of his craft. 

Another objection that is urged against foreign 


training is that the student is taught mannerisms. 


This is not altogether correct, and one has but 
to consider the wide range, the varied aims and 
methods of French art, or even the variety shown 
in the work of the pupils of any one man—Cabanel, 
for instance—to be convinced that individuality is 
not smothered in “ the school.” 

But it would, perhaps, be more correct to say of 
the Englishman in Paris that, though he gains much, 
yet also, undoubtedly, he does lose, to a greater 
or less extent, the distinctive characteristics of his 
country’s art. And this is certainly a misfortune. 
But the blame, if any, must rest with those guardians 
of our art who for long years allowed the teaching in 
our art-schools to be little better than a farce. Have 


they preserved and handed down the traditions of our. 


early painters? What and where are they? Lost! 
—lost! They and their school are dead, while the 
Royal Academy, our one great institution (whose 
ambition should be, in the words of M. Chesneau, 
“ to co-ordinate and harmonise the various elements 
of the national genius into a concrete form of art’), 
has sat dozing over its money-bags, softly murmur- 
ing, “ Privilege! privilege!” 

We have in the British and South Kensington 
Museums magnificent collections of sculpture, and in 
our National Gallery as fine a representative collection 
of paintings as exists anywhere. We have money, 
school-buildings, and all appliances and means to 
boot. What is it, then, that wé lack? A little 
self-sacrifice. But, with the wide and earnest in- 
terest in art that now prevails, and believing our 
natural artistic capacity to be at least as great as 
that of our neighbours, is it too much to hope 
that we may see this emigration stayed in the only 
effectual manner, and that our students will not 
find it necessary to go abroad in order to learn their 
ABC? GrorcE CLAUSEN. 











GLIMPSES OF ARTIST-LIFE. 
CHRISTIE’. 


F all the remarkable business establishments in 
England, “ Christie’s” is, of its kind, the most 
important, as it is certainly the most curious and 
interesting. Judged from the point of view of an 
ordinary business firm which has raised itself into the 
position of a quasi-national institution—in its influence 
and effects at least—with a fine old British, consti- 
tution smack about it, it is absolutely unique. To 








in the world ; as the principal agency through which 
mighty collections—the wonders of the art-world— 
have been formed, and the unrivalled channel through 
which in course of time they again permeate to the 
outside world or to the public galleries. Think. of 
Christie’s the “ great realiser”’ for speculator, dealer, 
collector, and executor, with its occasional excitement, 
its significant monotony, its splendid certainty and 











CHRISTIE'S A HUNDRED YEARS AGO: THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD AND MR. CHRISTIE. 


find the nearest approach to its equal, we must look 
to “ Tattersall’s ”—its ‘twin cousin we may call it, as 
according to some authorities they were both born in 
the same year, 1766. Seventeen hundred and sixty- 
six ; that is to say, more than two years before the 
Royal Academy was founded, and scores of years 
before any other existing art institution was even 
contemplated. Since that time how many of the art- 
treasures of the world have passed through its doors ! 
how many millions of pounds have been bidden, and 
how many more millions of times has that little ivory 
hammer fallen at so many pounds—perhaps thousands 
of pounds—per rap! Think of “Christie’s” as the 
great art-filter of England;~as the collector and 
disperser par excellence of the most valuable property 


524 


glorious -uncertainty—ever pursuing the even tenour 
of its way, the henchman to the artist and artificer ; 
at once the ruler and slave of “the market ;” the 
type of prosperity and the very pink of honour. 
Think of it in all these aspects, in all these moods 
and tenses, and then consider if during all the long 
years of its existence it has not carved its name deep 
into the history of the century ; its unique reputation 
built up on artistic events of the greatest interest, and 
identified, moreover, in no slight degree, with the 
development of taste and the “higher culture” in 
England. Hence, although Christie's can hardly be 
said, strictly speaking, to afford a “ glimpse of artist- 
life” at all, either in its history or in the scenes to be 
witnessed at its sales, it is so intimately bound up 
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with art, artist, and art-patron that to exclude it 
from this series would be far more inexcusable than 
to retain it. Wherefore’ my choice of subject calls 
for no apology save for the comparative meagreness 


_ of treatment which conditions of space compel. 


Auctions had not been held in England for 
more than ninety years when the first Mr. Christie. 
suddenly: appeared on the scene as the. greatest 
auctioneer of all time, a reputation he maintains in 
spite of the more recent rivalry of George Robins of 
Bartholomew Lane, who was reported at one time to 
be making an income of twelve thousand a year. 
This fact is the more curious when we consider that 
the principle of auctions as they obtained in Imperial 
Rome has always been known and understood in this 
country. Indeed, the “ conditions of sale” which, 
as our law directs, are posted on the door of every 
sale-room, differ in no essential particulars from the 
rules which bound preco and emtores when goods 
were sold sub hasta under the sway of the Cesars. 
There had been a public sale of books in 1676, but it 
was not till 1700 or thereabouts that Elihu Yale—he 
who founded the celebrated American college—held 
a regular auction of his surplus goods in London, 
thereby demonstrating to a receptive public the ad- 
vantages of the system. From that day forward the 
auction became a recognised institution, and by the 
time that Mr. Christie stepped into the “ rostrum ”— 
that fine old Chippendale pulpit still occupied by Mr. 
Woods—it had been duly legislated for, so that a 
nod and a rap constituted as binding a contract as 
lawyer, bond, parchment, and stamp could concoct 
between them. if 

In December of 1766—though authorities are 


divided as to the precise date—Mr. James Christie 


held his initial public auction at the old Academy 
Rooms next to Cumberland House, on the site of 
the present United Service Club in Pall Mall. Two 
years later he entered into an agreement with the 
Free Society of Artists—at that time even a mori- 
bund institution in an advanced stage of decomposi- 
tion—to let them his “‘ great room” for a month 
every spring for the purposes of exhibition; but he 
soon found his tenants more trouble than profit, and 
in 1774 he got rid of them, himself moving later on 
to the house immediately to the west of the War 
Office. By this time the worthy Mr. Christie was 
regarded as a public man of considerable importance 
in his own sphere; his rooms were the rendezvous 
for all “women of fashion” and “ persons of quality,” 
while he himself—a rare proof of popularity—was 
introduced into the caricatures of Rowlandson and 
Gillray with much courtesy and good feeling; a 
singular treatment in those days of biting satire, 
when no weakness was spared, no failing condoned, 
and when prosperity no less than misfortune seldom 


failed to attract the merciless prick of the carica- 
turist’s etching-needle. 

For a long time James Christie cared not what 
he sold—all was fish that came to his net, whether 
works of art or objects of commerce. Running over 
a few of the early catalogues of the firm, we find a 
curious medley falling to his hammer. Pictures, 
books, gems; armour, jewellery, plate, wine, furniture, 
houses, estates, stained-glass, music, brewing and me- 
chanical patents, stuffed animals and birds, and orange, 
lemon, and pomegranate trees—a list long since re- 
stricted in the comprehensiveness of its limits. But 
the picture-sales were, of course, the chief attraction 
to the fashionable world on “ private-view day,” and 
then, as now, some of the finest exhibitions of works 
of art ever held could be inspected by the first passer- 
by without let or hindrance. Here, in the early days, 
we are told came Johnson, Goldsmith, and Reynolds, 
the latter with an early-formed love for auction-rooms, 
for he used to tell with pride how when a boy he shook 
the great Mr. Pope by the hand in such a sales-room. 
Charles Fox, too, and Edward Gibbon—brilliant 
young fellows, each in his own manner, and each 
surrounded by a knot of dashing young sparks, brave 
in fine costumes and powder, and glib of oath. David 
Garrick, Hume, and Kitty Clive—sprightly, alas! 
no longer, chatting with the inevitable Horace. 
Walpole. Here, finally, on one memorable occasion, 
came the great Earl of Chesterfield, now decrepit and 
deaf, emerging from his proud retirement solely to 
oblige Mr. Christie with his recollections of the 
pictures on view, with many of which he had be- 
come acquainted on his travels (see p. 225). He 
arrived in his state-coach-and-six, the grand company 
respectfully making way for him as, leaning on Mr. 
Christie’s arm, he moved slowly round the room criti- 
cising each picture as he went. Every word that he 
uttered was worth guineas to the shrewd and accom- 
plished auctioneer, for the fame of the well-advertised 
visit spread far and wide and crowded the room 
with bidders by the time the sale began. 

At last, in 1803, Christie the first (called by 
Dighton the “Specious Orator”’) was gathered unto 
his fathers, but not before he had raised auctioneer- 
ing to the dignity of a fine art. ‘ With an easy 
and gentlemanlike flow of eloquence,” ran his funeral 
oration in the “ Annual Register,” “ he possessed in 
a great degree the power of persuasion, and even 
tempered his public address by a gentle refinement.” 
Add to this that he was a’fine connoisseur and a man 
of scrupulous honour, and you have the qualities on 
which are established the foundations of the house. 
James Christie the second, though originally intended 
for the Church, succeeded to his father’s rostrum— — 
the more congenial pulpit of the two—and to his 
predecessor’s estimable characteristics she added a 
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scholarly learning which broke out into such works 
as his “ Disquisition upon Etruscan Vases,” “ Greek 
Vases,” inquiries into “ Mysteries,” and so forth, 
and further provided a constant outlet for his 
cacoethes by the introduction of whole-page criticisms 
and commentaries into his sale-catalogues. During 
his lifetime (in 1825) the firm removed to their pre- 
sent premises in King Street, on the spot previously 
occupied by Wilson’s European Museum. Here 
the octagon room—the “ gallery without corners :” 
would that all our galleries were so constructed !— 
was erected at the suggestion given long before, it 
is said, by old Caleb Whiteford, wit, wine-merchant, 
dandy, dilettante, and amateur dealer; a haunter, 
too, of Hutchins’s. In 1819 there had been a sale 
of “snuffy” Quecn Charlotte’s effects, and in the 
admirable caricature wherewith George Cruikshank 
has immortalised the event the Prince-Regent is 
represented in the rostrum, while an excellent por- 
trait of Mr. Christie hangs on the wall. In 1830, 
on the death of the second of the dynasty, Christie 
the third entered into possession, and was soon joined 
by Mr. Manson. On the death of the latter gentle- 
man, in 1851, Manson the second appeared on the 
scene as partner; but he has since been “bought out.” 
Then the third Christie, who died in November last, 
gave way to Mr. James H. B. Christie, while Mr. 
Woods has brought fresh blood, increased prosperity, 
and a great name for 
charity’ to the house. 
This rather. complicated 
history was some time 
ago neatly expressed in a 
nutshell in the following 
doggerel :— 


“The date is uncertain and 
misty 
When th’ accomplished origi- 
nal Christie 
First “put up” and 
“knocked down” goods ; 
But we know the great auc- 
tioneer’s grandson 
Took unto himself Mr. Man- 


son— 
Later appeared Mr. Woods,” 
Some years _ since 


Crockford’s, the notori- 
ous gambling club in St. 
James’s Street (where the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon, 
during his residence here, 
was one night cheated out 
of £2,000), was taken 
by a joint-stock company 
with the avowed intention 
of establishing a rival 
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concern and smashing the monopolising Christie. It 
was therefore converted into an auction mart ; but, 
like the earthen pot in the fable, it very soon de- 
stroyed itself in its collision with the stronger vessel. 
Since that time Christie’s has reigned supreme in 
its own particular sphere, with none so bold to enter 
into open rivalry or proclaimed hostility. 

Now let us take a rapid glance at the manner in 
which the sales and their preparations are conducted. 
Beneath the sale-rooms are the so-called “ cellars ”— 
that is to say, warehouses which, fitted with shelves, 
present the appearance of a giant’s larder, where the 
visitor may behold as much riches as met bad Cas- 
sim’s greedy gaze in the cave of the Forty Thieves 
(see p. 228). Here are the china, the cases of plate, 
the wine (some of which fetched £40 odd per dozen 
the other day), the furniture, and so forth, and, most 
important of all, the pictures. Here you see the 
canvases, all ranged in order, and chalked on their 
backs with the date of their prospective sales. With 
many of these we are familiar by engravings and 
otherwise, though not so familiar, no doubt, as are 
the auctioneers, who might rightly regard some. of 
them as a sort of annuity, considering how often 
the same works have passed through their hands. 
Indeed, I have heard that Reynolds’s “Age of 
Innocence,” for instance, brought in several hundred 
pounds in the shape of commissions before Mr. 
Vernon took it out of 
their reach for ever by 
providing a resting-place 
for it in the National 
Gallery forty years ago. 
Four men are stationed 
below to take charge of 
the goods, and, prepara- 
tory to a sale, to help 
raise them up through 
the huge trap in the floor 
of the great room, where 
the pictures are displayed 
on the walls. 

The private views of 
these exhibitions are 
usually extremely inte- 
resting affairs. The crowd 
of carriages drawn up be- 
fore the modest doorway 
in King Street proves that 
it is as much “the thing” 
to “do Christie’s” as it 
was in the good old knee- 
breeches - and - furbelow 
days when Farmer George 
was king. Through the 
entrance, past the police- 
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man (now placed on duty on very grand days), up 


the staircase and through the ante-chamber, we pass _ 


along with all the folk, grand and otherwise, and then 
we look round at our companions. Here are the old 
habitués who “wouldn’t miss a show, bless you, for all 
the lots;”” collectors, narrowly examining some eligible 
works which they will presently instruct their agents 
to bid for; brilliant generals, too, and seedy politi- 
cians, all with a pretty taste in plate and pigments. 
Here, of course, is the inevitable bevy of fine ladies, 
staring placidly through their pince-nez — utterly 
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assemblage and the show one of the most enter- 
taining and instructive scenes of London life. An 
interesting class is the artists, who scrupulously 
avoid the sale-day itself—partly from delicacy, per- 
haps, if any of their own works are up. But there 


‘is one, a little old gentleman, who, if you chance to 


meet him here, will rivet your attention. He is 
stricken in years, but sturdy, and his white hair, 
brown skin, and sunken eyes are universally known 
in the art-circles he has long since adorned, and once 
seen are not easily forgotten. You may tell at once 





BENEATH THE GREAT-ROOM FLOOR: THE CELLARS. 


without emotion—at the world’s masterpieces, and 
hastening off to The Drive as fast as their languor 
will permit them, for they find this disagreeable 
duty dreadfully dull. Then there are the wife and 
daughters of the City banker intent on seeking out 
the picture they decide that “ pa” shall buy, for they 
are his art-critics, and to their discerning judgment 
he is content and even proud to trust. ‘Gilded 
dukes and belted earls,” professional beauties, critics, 
authors, men and women famous it every walk of 
life, all throng the rooms, and together render the 


~ 


that he is agitated, and if the pictures happen to be 
religious works by the great masters, decidedly out 
of temper. “A fine collection, sir,” incautiously re- 
marks an acquaintance, walking up to him. ‘“ Com- 


_ment ? What do you say?” savagely replies the old 


gentleman, talking with a curiously artificial French 
accent, and looking round with a melodramatic air 
before shutting his eyes and continuing: ‘A fine 
collection? Ah, my dear friend, it is corrupt, it 
is cadaverous. It is Pagan? Oui. It is fable? 
Oui. It is not truthful? Non. Eh bien, how 
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can it be beautiful?” “ But surely you admire 
the Old Masters?” continues the allocutor, aghast. 
“The Old Masters!” re-echoes the old man, now 
undeniably on the war-path ; “ bah, my dear friend, 
bah! Jf I had my way, I would burn every Old 
Master from Moscow to Madrid, from Paris to Peters- 
burg!. You would see the truthful, the beautiful in 
art? Alors, venez me voir, in my atelier, and I will 
show you my oww pictures!” His companion bows 
hastily and promises to call soon. 

~ Now let those who have never witnessed an im- 
portant picture-sale at Chtistie’s attend one there with 
me, first taking my word for it—for they would 
never guess it of their own accord—that every such 
sale, ordinary and humdrum as it may appear, is in 
reality a pulse-beat in the life-history of English art. 
Just before one o’clock we enter_the great room, and 
find everyone chatting quietly or consulting their 
marked catalogues. The space devoted to the public 
is furnished with chairs and rout-seats arranged dia- 
gonally, facing the rostrum. The rest of the room, 
about one-third of its area, is reserved by means of a 


screen and a long, low table for the accommodation of 


the pictures to be sold, for the manceuvres of the half 
a dozen porters who manipulate them, and for the 
auctioneer and his clerk. As we settle to our seats 
we see most of the well-known dealers in their accus- 
tomed places, which, in many cases, they have occu- 
pied for years, all of them ready for the fray. The 
rest of the audience is miscellaneously composed: a 
few interested members of the family anxious to see 
how the prices run; intending purchasers who have 
left limits with the dealers and agents, but are too 
wise to bid themselves ;- connoisseurs in price as well 
as quality, desirous of keeping themselves informed 
as to the state of the market ; visitors, like ourselves, 
who have come simply out of curiosity ; fidneurs who 
have dropped in merely because they have always 
dropped in, finding the attending of a sale and the 
watching of a panorama of beautiful objects the most 
pleasant manner of whiling away an afternoon; and 
the small fry of the collectors, ready to pick up any 
crumbs which may chance to be disregarded by the 
bigger fish. Then there are more emphatic characters 
besides ; first, the great collector ; then, the little old 
lady, a regular attendant, who carefully enters the 
price and name of purchaser against every lot, with- 
out ever dreaming of buying or even bidding; and 
near her the most pathetic figure of all—the broken 
gentleman. He is what is called shabby-genteel— 
terribly shabby, indeed ; but though broken by mis- 
fortune, he has suffered no loss of gentility, nor of 
dignity. He once possessed a prized collection of his 
own, but circumstances tore it from him ever so 
many years ago, and now he comes in (heaven only 
knows how far he has had to trudge) whenever any 
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beloved object that once formed part of it is adver- 
tised as occurring for sale. Sometimes, even, he will 
venture to carry the bidding a little way—how that ° 
harmless little amusement seems to comfort and re- 
lieve his old heart!—but with a sigh he prudently 
drops out of the running long before the final price 
is reached. The sale over, he disappears, and his 
furtive look is seen no more until another relic of 


_his brighter days irresistibly draws him back to the 


west. Then, finally, moving about amongst the 
crowd, is the celebrated “mad doctor,” who now 
coldly attends in order to study a phase of human 
nature which, he asserts, is simply a form of lunacy. 
For when the sense of acquisitiveness, sharpened by 
the competition of the sale-room, prompts a man to 
pay thousands for the possession of a china cup 
which in all probability he will put away in a cabi- 
net. and rarely look at, or, if a picture, hang in a 
dark room or even stack with scores of others with 
its face to the wall (a positive fact, this), solely for 
the pleasure of proprietorship, that, says the doctor, 
is an acute form of mania, none the less real because 
harmless, and, in a sense, heroic. This doctor cannot 
be said to be popular with the bidders. 

Punctually as one o’clock strikes, Mr. Woods 
mounts the rostrum, and in a quiet conversational 
tone introduces the sale to the meeting in short, terse 
sentences. He indulges in no rhetoric, he makes no 
effort to laud his goods, so that, so far as he is con- 
cerned, Shakspere’s justification, 


‘To things of sale a seller’s praise belongs,” 


might as well have remained unwritten. Sometimes 
if a picture is an unusually fine one he will tell you so, 
for he is a first-class judge, and one whose opinion 
may safely be taken. On occasions when bids rise 
too slowly he will interject a reproachful ‘“ Come, 
gentlemen, the picture is worth a great deal more 
than that,” but that is all. There is no clap-trap, 
not even the time-honoured “ Going, going, gone!” 
Watch the auctioneer closely, and you will detect 
beneath his quiet manner a sort of instinctive know- 
ledge of the extent to which bidders will and ought 
to go, and the alacrity of his rap is a certain indica- 
tion of the propriety of the bid. In short, Mr. 
Woods is the most highly-developed type of the 
latter-day auctioneer, whose chief art consists in con- 
cealing his art, and whose silence is nearly as eloquent, 
and certainly quite as persuasive, as all the first, 
James Christie’s powers of oratory. The story runs 
that once in the early days of the firm, Mr. Christie 
was descanting on the beauties of a landscape by 
Wilson. “ Look at the tone, gentlemen,” he cried ; 


“look at the colour and the beauty of the com- 
position. 
It’s a masterpiece—a perfect masterpiece ! 


Just observe the wonderful! luminosity. 
It was 
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painted by Mr. Wilson, gentlemen, a good many 
years ago; he can paint nothing like that now.” 
_ “You’re a liar!” cried a little bottle-nosed man 
near the door, “he can paint ever so much better! ” 
A roar of laughter greeted the interruption, for the 
spectators, turning round, recognised poor Wilson 
himself, who had come to try and forget the empty 
stomach he had brought with him from the Totten- 
_ ham Court Road. 

Those pictures which are not too large to be 
easily handled are placed in view on a revolving 
easel, simply constructed out of a pole and cross-bar, 
* but the biggest are lifted upon the long green table 
by the auctioneer’s side. There is a curious air of 
calmness and conservatism about the whole proceed- 
ings, whether the bids are advancing by driblets of 
half-guineas or by bounds of a hundred, the chief 
actors themselves keeping up a lively conversation 
with their friends between their nods. Let the 
looker-on be careful now to stand without flinching 
Mr. Woods’ lynx-like gaze, or he may suddenly find 
himself bidding for a five-thousand guinea Turner, 
like the palsied unfortunate who was once said, by 
his continual unconscious nods, to have bought up 
the whole sale, though all the time unwilling and 
unable to bid for a single lot. It is interesting 
to glance round at the dealers as they bid, for 
bidding is an art which at times calls into requi- 
sition something of the skill of the poker-player 
_ (see p. 229). Here are the two great rivals from 
the Haymarket, bidding against each other and 
against the big Bloomsbury dealer for the posses- 
sion of some fine lots, but apparently indifferent 
as to the result. Soon there enters a handsome 
man just past the prime of life, a fine type of the 
robust English gentleman. He nods in courtly 
fashion to all the lesser lights, and with a bow of 
recognition to some eminent collector he takes his 
seat next to his representatives with the air of a man 
fully aware of his own importance. He is the recog- 
nised head of the trade, the Grand Mogul of picture- 
trade-land. Then here and there are sprinkled the 
rest of the Bond Street, Pall Mall, Piccadilly, and 
City men, as well as the representatives of the fore- 
most foreign dealers; while the crowd of sight- 
seers, if the sale be an important one, fills the 
room to suffocation, and forms a substantial queue 
out into the ante-room. Suddenly a buzz of con- 
versation and a loud rumbling from stamping feet 
are heard that completely drown the auctioneer’s 
voice. This is the “applause” which greets some 


celebrated masterpiece, and as soon as it is ended 
the lively bidding proceeds apace. Sometimes the 
private bidders for enviable treasures, unlike the 
“ professionals,” become extremely excited. I re- 
member that on one occasion two well-known 


wealthy men, firm friends hitherto, the one hale 
and hearty and the other somewhat infirm, found 
themselves engaged in a sale-room duel. The offers 
mounted so high that the dealers for once were left 
behind, and the two men bid against each other 
till at last, amidst the applause of the prize ring, 
the healthier man gave way. Disgusted beyond 
measure, he accosted his adversary, who, smiling 
and flushed with victory, was preparing to leave 
the scene of his triumph, with “You’ve got it 
this’ time, you—you , but, by Heaven, I'll 
have it soon; you look ili!” And so the work 
of putting up and knocking down is carried merrily 
on right through the afternoon ; and thus the end- 
less round has been going forward, very like per- 
petual motion, for six-score of years and more, 
adding a new chapter to art-history at every sale. 

Perhaps the most curious thing of all in connec- 
tion with Christie’s is, that although the sums bidden 
may usually be taken as an indication of the present 
market-price of a work of art, the action of a single 
eccentric person or over-anxious collector may for 
years lend an entirely fictitious value to an object 
or class of objects. The dealers may usually be 
depended upon to prevent a vase or a picture from 
going at less than its intrinsic value, but inflated 
prices are often the result of fashion or eccentricity 
in taste, and will surely fall with the change of 
vogue or the death of the collector. This in some 
measure explains the extraordinary fluctuations in 
prices, which have always been a feature in the 
auction mart. So long ago as 1800 four paintings 
by Casanova went for sixty guineas, which had pre- 
viously cost a thousand to their owner, the Duke of 
Bedford; while at the Beckford sale, two years later, 
a set of pictures brought £10,000, which had cost 
but a song to their late possessor. Again, as an illus- 
tration of the effects of rivalry, I may remind the 
reader of the duel between a member of the Roths- 
child family and the late Lord Dudley, when the 
latter ran a Sévres vase up to £6,000. On another 
occasion the last-named nobleman is said to have 
forgotten that-he had already left a limit on a cer- 
tain lot, and actually ran himself up to his own pro- 
hibitive limit. The late Mr. Beckett-Denison, too, 
was a very reckless buyer. The incident of his pur- 
chase of Rubens’s “ Daniel in the Lions’ Den,” at 
the- Hamilton sale, will not readily be forgotten. 
He bid up to four thousand and nine guineas for 
it, and at his death, three years later, the Duke 
bought it back for two thousand, having thus prac- 
tically hired it out for a thousand a year. But a 
list of auction curiosities such as these would fill a 
portly volume. 

Messrs. Christie, whose sales have for some years 
averaged £300,000, may be said to have reached 
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their apogee in 1882, when the Hamilton Collec- 
tion (which realised the unprecedented amount of 
£397,562) brought their total of ar¢ sales for the 
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centre and decentraliser can scarcely increase. All 
that can be fairly hoped for (and the expectation is 
hardly likely to be falsified) is that, by sustaining 
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eight months of the year to the enormous sum of 
£600,000. To what greater commercial heights the 
concern may still attain it passes the wit of man to 
guess. But it is pretty certain that, however much 
its turn-over may grow, its influence as a great art- 


its extraordinary prestige, it may continue to retain 
the confidence of the art-patrons of England, and, 
so to speak, popularise still further the love and 
practical encouragement of art in all its develop- 
ments. M. H. Spretmann. 
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“ BETRAYED.” 


By Watter Lanctey, R.I. 


N the pathetic picture of “ Betrayed,” exhibited 
at the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours, in 1887, Mr. Walter Langley has certainly 
reached a high degree of excellence, and has succeeded 
just where success was most difficult of attainment. 
In point of fact, no theme has been more be-plastered 
with paint, or torn to shreds by “ leading ladies,” 
than this pitiful one of the entrapped and cast-off 
girl, deserted to bear alone the burden of her mis- 
doing. The subject is one that needs the utmost 
care and delicacy of treatment to avoid mawkishness 
on the one hand or repulsiveness on the other. A 
middle course is necessary to bring about a poetical 
result, and this is precisely what Mr. Langley has 
succeeded in doing. The achievement is a picture 
at once touching and true, tender, and, morally 
speaking, duly forbidding. 
From a pictorial point of view, the work is 
entirely acceptable. This latter-day Marguerite 


who with averted head, with baby and bundle, runs 





the gauntlet of the village gossips assembled against 
the churchyard porch, while her father passes her by 
in unforgiving scorn, is the more intensely pathetic 
that her person does not command sympathy from its 
beauty, or pity from the undue harshness of her 
judges. It is the facts that speak so eloquently. 
The colour is warmer than in most of Mr. Langley’s 
work—a quality well indicated in Mr. Dobie’s deli- 
cate etching. 

Refinement, originality of treatment, unusual 
pathos, sombreness of temperament, a limited range 
of colour, and a love of neutral tints—these qualities 
constitute Mr. Langley’s artistic character. He is a 
young man, and may be depended upon to produce 
much good work. Indeed, it may almost be said that 
on such works as his “ For Men must Work and 
Women must Weep,” “The Departure of the Fish- 
ing Fleet,” “Among the Missing,” and “ Betrayed,” 
he may be considered, in some respects at least, the 
Josef Israels of Birmingham. 
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LIGHT AND WATER-COLOURS. 





HEN a wash of cochineal-carmine on pure 
drawing - paper is exposed under glass to 
direct summer sunshine it loses in two hours one- 
eighth of its depth, and is at the same time altered 
in hue. Further exposure for two hours produces 
less change, while it requires the action of sunlight 
to be prolonged for one hundred hours before all 
the original colour can be said to have vanished. I 
am here speaking of the changes suffered by a water- 
colour wash of moderate depth, something like the 
colour of that well-known rose “ La France,” but a 
little richer. For if we were to take a stronger wash, 
the action of sunlight upon it would be less; while 
if a paler wash were the subject of experiment its 
alteration by exposure would be at once greater and 
more rapid. In fact, a layer of carmine, like many 
other transparent and fugitive pigments, protects 
to some extent a subjacent layer of carmine from 
change. Furthermore, the action of sunlight on 
carmine-washes is less when they are spread upon 
porcelain instead of paper ; when they are covered by 
a single glass instead of being enclosed between two 
glasses ; and when they are protected by glass in- 
stead of rock-crystal. Other variations in the con- 
ditions of the trial are followed by variations in the 
result. For instance, in a vacuum, or in the entire 
absence of oxygen, or, again, when all moisture is 
excluded, or when the light is transmitted through a 
coloured medium, the amount and rate of change 
suffered by the pigment are more or less reduced. _ 
The foregoing statements may suffice to show 
how complex is the problem which I have set my- 
self to discuss in the present brief paper; yet, in 
truth, these statements do not comprise all the ele- 
ments of this complex question. For no two alterable 
pigments suffer exactly the same change. Some 
pigments behave when used together in quite a dif- 
ferent manner from that which characterises them 
when employed separately ; and then there are the 
effects of different qualities of light to be considered. 
Nor does this catalogue exhaust the list of cireum- 
stances which have to be taken into account. We 
cannot afford to neglect the purity of the paper or 
other painting-ground, the possible presence of in- 
jurious vapours or gases in the atmosphere, and the 
quality of the pigments concerned. 

Naturally we begin with the painting-ground, 
and here the only material to be considered is paper. 
It ought to contain nothing but pure linen fibre and 
a small proportion of size. There must be no bleach- 
ing agent left in it, no acid, no alkali. The presence 
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of these impurities may, however, be easily detected. 
Some strips of the sample of paper to be examined 
are boiled in a small quantity of distilled water ; 
then the water is poured off into a clean glass vessel, 
and a few drops of some sensitive coloured solution, 
such as tincture of violets, are added. If an acid 
be present the liquid will be reddened ; if an alkali, 
it will become blue; if a bleaching agent, it will be 
decolourised. Submitted to this test, the drawing- 
papers of the best makers will be found free from 
the objectionable matters I have named. But even 
in the best papers occasional specks of metallic iron 
may occur. These are liable to rust, and so to pro- 
duce iron-moulds of a foxy colour. And it must 
not be forgotten that all papers, however pure and 
sound, contain a considerable, though varying, pro- 
portion of water. This moisture, which fluctuates 
between seven and ten per cent. (of the weight cf 
the paper), is natural to paper, however dry it may 
appear, and has, there is no doubt, a very important 
influence upon the stability of many a water-colour 
drawing. For water is essential to many of the 
chemical changes which alterable pigments undergo 
when submitted to the influence of light, and this 
water is furnished in great part by the hygroscopic 
moisture-of the paper on which they have been laid. 
In the case of a framed drawing this moisture, or a 
great part of it, is continually being distilled from 
the paper through the pigment on to the glass, where 
it condenses. When the glass, in turn, becomes 
warmer, the moisture is again vapourised, and is 
once more deposited upon and absorbed by the paper. 
So it happens that the painted surface becomes alter- 
nately dry and damp—a condition extremely favour- 
able to the promotion of those changes which are 
brought about by the action of light and of injurious 
gases and vapours. And the common method of 
mounting and framing water-colour drawings aug- 
ments the risk of damage from moisture; for this 
moisture cannot readily escape, while its amount is 
increased by the use of flour-paste to secure in its 
place the brown paper which generally forms the 
backing of the frame. The solution of india-rubber 
employed by bookbinders should be substituted for 
paste. Care should also be taken to limit very 
strictly the amount of glycerine and honey which 
are introduced into the gum-water with which the 
pigments are ground. 

A few words may now be said as to the injurious 
gases and vapours which occur, especially in the air 
of towns and of rooms lighted with gas. Amongst 
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these hostile agents sulphuretted hydrogen, sul- 
phurous and sulphuric acid, and ammonia may be 
particularly named. With the exception of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, the activity of all these com- 
pounds seems to be exalted by light. Under ordinary 
circumstances the entrance of these gases and vapours 
can occur only through the backing of the frame. 
For this reason it is advisable to cover this back- 
ing with a thick layer of white lead powder, made 
adhesive by the minimum quantity of gum-water 
necessary for this purpose. Thus these compounds 
are for the most part intercepted, being absorbed by 
the white lead. The exclusion of soot, dust, tarry 
matters,. and other solid and liquid impurities is 
sufficiently provided for in the framing arrangement 
usually adopted. 

I now come to the very important question of 
lighting. Apart from the moisture and soot which 
they produce, candles, oil, and paraffin give when 
burning an illumination under which the majority 
of alterable pigments suffer very little appreciable 
change. Gas light, if we except, as insufficiently 
tested, that obtained from the new forms of incan- 
descent burners, while labouring under the dis- 
advantage of producing injurious substances, is not 
likely to exert any marked bad effect, so far as the 
activity of its rays is concerned, upon water-colours. 
The same statement cannot be made with equal 
confidence as regards the electric light. Incan- 
descent electric lamps are probably unobjectionable, 
but the case is different with . powerful arc-lamps. 
The light emitted by these is exceptionally rich in 
so-called “ chemical” or actinic rays, and is, without 
doubt, very active in producing certain kinds of 
chemical change. 

The effect of the rays of sunlight upon pigments 
is, however, the main problem for discussion. I 
use the term “sunlight” in its widest sense, as 
including not merely the visible light-rays but also 
those of heat and of chemical energy. And here it 
may be useful to observe that the relative proportions 
in which these rays exist in direct sunshine before it 
enters our rooms are by no means preserved after it 
has traversed our windows or been reflected from our 
ceilings and walls. It is, therefore, a mistake to 
suppose that the illuminating power of such modified 
sunlight may be taken as a measure of its heating or 
chemical energy. In point of fact, both the thermal 
and the actinic rays are found to have diminished in 
what is known as “ diffused daylight” more con- 
siderably than the luminous rays, and, in consequence, 
the power of effecting chemical changes in alterable 
pigments has been reduced in a greater degree than 
the illumination. I do not forget, in saying this, 
that the powers of the several kinds of solar rays, 
visible and invisible, are not rigidly limited to par- 
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ticular kinds of activity, or that the true luminous 
rays are capable of causing certain kinds of chemical 
change. But it has been ascertained by direct ex- 


periment that the reduction in luminosity of sun- 


light under the ordinary conditions which obtain in 
our houses and picture-galleries is accompanied by 
a much more than commensurate reduction in the 
power which it possesses of injuring the hue and 
reducing the tone of our pigments. Thus it was 
found that a slight wash of carmine, which was 
almost completely bleached by six hours’ exposure to 
direct sunlight, suffered only a slight though dis- 
tinctly appreciable deterioration by six weeks’ ex- 
posure to strong daylight such as fell upon it from a 
north window. In the case of a very pale wash of 
indigo no visible bleaching occurred under either of 
the exposures named above ; indeed, it required thirty 
hours of sunshine and many months of diffused day- 
light before the indigo in these experiments was 
visibly affected. The results of these and of many 
other similar trials show that the reduction of the 
intensity of the solar light that falls upon an alter- 
able pigment is accompanied by a much more consider- 
able reduction of its power of doing harm. Indeed, 
it may prove quite safe to employ in water-colour 
painting many pigments which, if we regarded only 
the action of direct sunshine upon them, would be 
considered as inadmissible from their liability to 
change. It is easy to explain the great difference 
in activity between sunshine and a diffused daylight 
sufficiently strong to reveal the full beauties of a 
water-colour drawing. Its difference does not arise 
wholly from the great reduction of the heating and 
chemical rays, but partly upon the fact that the 
intensity of all the rays has been greatly lowered. 
From this point of view a short exposure to sunlight 
and a long exposure to moderate daylight may be 
compared to the effects of a cupful of boiling water 
and a pailful of warm water upon the human finger. 
So, for example, the very high temperature reached 
by a water-colour pigment when exposed for a few 
hours under glass to direct sunshine brings about 
those destructive changes (in the presence of moisture 
and of oxygen), which may not occur at all at the 
lower temperature, however long maintained, which 
would result from exposure to diffused daylight. 
The same argument is applicable in the case of the 
visible and of the actinic rays. 

But we cannot afford to neglect the fact that in 
a water-colour drawing we are not dealing with a 
series of unmixed washes of simple pigments. It is 


certain that in some cases the commixture of pig- 
ments, or the placing of a wash of one pigment over 
a wash of another, may retard or lesser the action of 
light. An example in point is afforded by Leitch’s 
blue, a mixture of cobalt and Prussian blue. | This 
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mixed pigment does not appreciably fade in sunshine 
(after seven years’ exposure), although one of its 
constituents, Prussian blue, is much affected thereby 
when employed alone. On the other hand, there 
are a few cases in which the mingling of pigments 
is pretty certain to increase their proneness to change 
under the influence of light. Aureolin and indigo 
afford an illustration of this class. With reference 
to the supposed action of Indian red upon indigo 
it is important to distinguish between the genuine 
native Indian red and the artificial substitute for 
it. The latter, which is made by heating green 
vitriol, is liable to contain impurities, which are 
certain to produce an injurious effect upon indigo 
in the presence of a strong light; the former pig- 
ment does not appear to exert upon indigo a more 
marked action than that of other varieties of iron 
oxide, such as light red and Venetian red. The fol- 
lowing experiment illustrates this point. A sheet 
of drawing- paper, after having been thoroughly 
wetted, received a pale wash of ordinary water-colour 
indigo. Upon this wash were laid washes of pure 
Indian red (both native and artificial), of light red 
and Venetian red; washes of these iron pigments, 
of the same tone, being also placed separately upon 


another part of the sheet for comparison. After - 


twelve months’ exposure to sunshine the indigo alone 
had disappeared almost completely, while the indigo 
which had been washed over with the above-named 
red pigments had faded, as far as could be judged, 
to about the same extent. It was possible to observe 
this result by comparing the residual or altered hue 
of the mixed pigments with the pale red patches at 
their side. That indigo is less affected by light the 
more perfectly it is free from a// admixture seems, 
however, to have been proved by a series of trials of 
indigoes of various qualities and degrees of purity. 
In these trials the absolutely pure indigo, or ¢xdigotin, 
stood a severe and protracted exposure without change, 
while unrefined Bengal indigo suffered severely. 
After examining the results of many experiments, 
as to the action of direct sunshine and of diffused 
daylight upon washes of water-colour, we are furnished 
with at least some criteria by which to judge of the 
stability of water-colour drawings. We can arrange, 
with a fair approach to exactness, the most popular 
pigments in certain categories. I unhesitatingly con- 
demn such favourite pigments as carmine, crimson- 
lake, and all the other colours derived from cochineal. 
I likewise’ wholly reject yellow-lake, brown-pink, 
bistre, sepia, and Vandyke brown (the bituminous 
variety). The ordinary or artificial vermilion slowly 
blackens, owing to a molecular change. Emerald 
green (the aceto-arsenite of copper) cannot resist 
traces of sulphuretted hydrogen, and is, moreover, in- 
compatible with the use of the cadmium yellows. 


The above-named pigments, with such others (flake- 
white, sap-green, violet-carmine, gamboge, chrome- 
yellow, &c. &c.) as have long been discarded by 
water-colourists who have any regard for the stability 
of their work, form our first group. The second 
group includes a number of pigments which, though 
not absolutely permanent even in strong daylight, 
may be used in drawings which are treated with 
scrupulous care. I refer to Indian yellow, rose- 
madder, madder-carmine, purple-madder, brown- 
madder, indigo, and Prussian blue. Of this group 
brown-madder is, perhaps, the least stable, while pure 
indigo and madder-carmine are the least affected. 
The third group of permanent or practically per- 
manent pigments comprises, zinc-white, aureolin, 
yellow-ochre, raw sienna, cadmium-yellow, light-red, 
Indian red, viridian, ultramarine, cobalt, burnt sienna, 
raw umber, Verona brown, Indian ink, and ivory 
black. In these satisfactory pigments, to which we 
may add madder-carmine, the artist possesses a gamut 
of colours which should suffice for all his needs. 
Wher we examine a collection of water-colour draw- 
ings executed during the first half of the present 
century we are often able to trace the changes of hue 
and of tone due to the deterioration and fading of 
brown-pink, yellow-lake, gamboge, crimson-lake, sap- 
green, and indigo. Sometimes we may perceive, in 
the edges of the drawing which have been protected 
by the mount or the frame, colours quite different 
from those in the contiguous parts which have been 
exposed. Thus brown-pink, which was extensively 
used in the representation of foreground vegetation, 
has frequently degenerated into a cool and retiring 
grey. On the other hand, certain permanent pig- 
ments stand out in extraordinary prominence. 


In the present brief sketch of some of the rela- 


tions between light and water-colours no room has 
been found for the discussion of many points of in- 
terest. But enough has been advanced to show the 
paramount importance of guarding all water-colour 
drawings in which any pigments of organic origin 
have been used from the shortest exposure to the 
direct rays of the sun. It is not sufficient to have 
ample arrangements of blinds and screens if, through 
the occasional inadvertence of an attendant, bright 
gleams of sunshine are now and again permitted 
to enter, and to travel from picture to picture, 
even though they rest upon each one for a few 
minutes only. It has also been seen that excess 
of moisture, and especially movements of moisture, 
within the framed drawing must be obviated. In 
the process of painting itself, something may be done 
towards securing permanence by incorporating the 
pigments with the superficial layer of the paper; but 
much more by the use of pure paper and a judiciously 
selected and restricted palette. A. H. Cuurca. 
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“SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, BART., P.R.A., D.C.L., LL.D.” 
By Georce Freperick Warts, R.A, D.C.L, LLD. 


NOR more than one reason Mr..G. F. Watts’s 
portrait of Sir Frederick Leighton is attractive 
beyond most of his works in this branch of art. The 
subject, in the first place, is a good one. The hand- 
some and commanding face and figure of the Pre- 
sident in his Doctor’s robes present an opportunity 
not often offered for producing a picturesque portrait. 
But the knowledge that, with the exception perhaps 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Frederick Leighton is 
the most skilful administrator and most enlightened 
President that the Academy has ever had adds a 
very peculiar interest to the picture; and as we gaze 
at it we feel, as we have more than once expressed, 
that he has made it almost impossible for any im- 
mediate successor to preside with equal brilliancy. 
It is therefore fitting that he should have been 
painted by the greatest of our living portrait-painters, 
wearing the robes of his degree and with his chain of 
office about his neck. We cannot say that the legs 
of the wrestler and the tailend of the python of the 
President’s famous statue are highly-pictorial adjuncts 
as represented in the corner of the picture, but they 
are useful from motives of composition, and serve to 
remind the spectator of the dual art of the sitter. 
The selection of the subject’s costume must 
surely have been a piece of bravado on the part of 
the painter, for never before have the cruelly-offensive 


scarlet and magenta of the robes been satisfactorily 
handled by any artist, no matter how eminent. Sir 
‘John Millais was herein hardly successful in his 
portrait of Mr. Gladstone; and Mr. Browning, if 
we remember aright, failed far more conspicuously 
in his likeness of Mr. Robert Browning. Mr. Watts, 
however, has grappled with the difficulty, and has 
come nearer to success than any that have gone 
before. Handling his pigments with consummate 
knowledge and taste, he has combined the opposing 
colours in such a manner that they no longer do 
violence to the spectator. The painting of the head 
must command unfeigned admiration, despite the 
fact that the colour is somewhat dry. This in- 
deed is unavoidable, seeing that Mr. Watts paints 
with as little medium as possible, in the convic- 
tion that medium is chiefly responsible for the rapid 
fading of a picture in tone, and that it is better 
to sacrifice a little depth to permanency of colour. 
The painting and modelling of the head could not 
be surpassed: the massive brow, the -delicately- 
chiselled nose, and, above all, the character of the 
man, all render the portrait one of extraordinary 
truth and of wonderfully picturesque effect. We 
are told that the picture, which was exhibited in 
1881 but is only just completed, is a gift from Mr. 
Watts to the Royal Academy. 
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RITING as we do at some distance of time 
from the opening of the Royal Academy 

doors to the representatives of the Press, we must 
restrict our remarks in this initial article to some of 
the more important canvases of the exhibition which 
an early examination has enabled us to study. We 
cannot but believe that this first review, appearing 
concurrently with the “ Press Day ” itself, will prove 
acceptable to the reader; while he may be further 
interested by the knowledge that this is the first 
occasion whereon an illustrated magazine article on 
the great art-display of the year has been actually 
published before the last days of April. We venture 
to think that this unprecedented event—of no very 
great importance in itself, perhaps—may at least be 


considered as an evidence of the possibilities of latter- 
day art-journalism; for in a publication such as Tux 
MacazinE or Art, an illustrated paper demands, 
under ordinary circumstances, no less than three 
months in preparation before the day of issue. 
Perhaps the most interesting contribution to the 
exhibition is Sir Frederick Leighton’s picture of 
“Andromache at the Well.” For many reasons it 
may claim our deepest respect, for it is in some 
respects the President’s magnum opus. It has been 
thoroughly well thought out, and)is not only an 
admirable example of the excellences and faults of 
its painter (whose pictorial shortcomings, curiously 
enough, are a thousand times more obvious than his 
many and subtle merits), but is in itself a complete 
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exposition of the art of painting. It might indeed 
be made the text of an exhaustive treatise ; subject, 
composition, line, character, colour—all are here, save 
that quality of atmosphere and tone to which a 
powerful section of the modern school of painting 
are devoting their almost exclusive attention, but 
which Sir Frederick has ignored with all but com- 
plete consistency. We cannot therefore do better 
than take these points in order, illustrating them 
to some extent by our reproduction of the artist’s 
original crayon study for the picture. This study, 
by the way, has in every (save one minor) detail— 
that of a portion of Andromache’s drapery—been 
strictly followed in the picture. 

In the first place, the subject is not so much an 
illustration of Homer’s description as a realisation 
of the poet’s suggestion: it is complementary, not 
merely imitative. This is the proof, indeed, of the 
true artist—the power to realise the hinted concep- 
tion of another without slavish reproduction ; always 
assuming, of course, that absolute originality is not 
what he aims at forthe moment. Bare imitation may 
be the sincerest flattery, but reverent development of 
a suggestion is the truest homage. In this way only 
can the union of mental independence with adaptability 
and self-restraint be exemplified. 

The subject itself is happily chosen. One of the 
most intensely human episodes in the “Iliad” is 
where Hector, having armed for battle, takes leave of 
his wife Andromache, and, resisting her passionate 
appeals to stay and be satisfied in defending Troy, 
reminds her of the danger the city would run were 
he to fail to take command. He recalls to her mind 
the fateful prophecy, and exclaims— 


“Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates 
(How my heart trembles while my tongue relates !)— 
The day when thou, imperial Troy, must bend, 
And see thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 
And yet no dire presage so wounds my mind, 
My mother’s death, the ruin of my kind, 
Not Priam’s hoary hairs defiled with gore, 
Not all my brothers gasping on the shore, 
As thine, Andromache, thy griefs I dread. 
I see the trembling, weeping captive led, 
In Argive looms our battles to design, 
And woes, of which so large a part was thine ! 
To bear the victor’s hard commands, or bring 
The weight of waters from Hyperia’s spring. 
There, while you groan beneath the load of life, 
They cry, ‘ Behold the mighty Hector’s wife!’ 
Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to see, 
Embitters all thy woes by naming me.” 


In this large painting, which measures fourteen ~ 


feet by seven, the artist has represented the fulfil- 
ment of the dread prophecy. He has imagined the 
enslaved Andromache awaiting her turn to draw 
water at “clear Hyperia’s spring””—the meanest of 
all menial offices.. The scene is the stone path 
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leading to the fountain in the Thessalian farmyard 
of Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles; and is peopled in a 
manner entirely of his own conception. Here is the 
stately Andromache, her eyes red with weeping, and 
clad in black draperies—the one sad and sombre note 
in the whole bright scene. The rest of the slaves, 
girls and women, of every degree of grace and 
beauty, precede and follow her. She has set her 
hydria at her feet, and stands with patience and 
dignity, overwhelmed by intense grief; when, raising 
her eyes, her glance falls on a happy group of father, 
mother, and child, and, with rushing memories of her 
own happiness, now for ever gone, her tears burst 
forth afresh. In front “some haughty Greek”—a 
soldier, maybe, from the wars—points over his 
shoulder at the unfortunate heroine, explaining to 
his youthful companion as he peers at the noble face, 
“ Behold the mighty Hector’s wife!” The blue 
sky is laden with heavy cumulus clouds, which seem 
to emphasise the note of disturbance in the fair 
summer scene, and perhaps, too, the distress of the 
sympathising gods. So much for the subject and 
character of the design. 

It is in some sense an advantage for the reader 
that with the absence of colour the anatomy, at once 
simple and complex, of the picture is laid bare, and 
the beauty and ingenuity of the composition disclosed. 
It will be seen that the design consists of two main 
aggregate groups arranged in circular form. These 
are divided and united by the interesting figure of 
Andromache, who chiefly enlists our sympathies; and 
though her tall black form is artfully employed to 
prevent the complete welding of the two halves of the 
picture (for “one harmonious whole” would insuffi- 
ciently express the cruel pathos of the scene), the sense 
of colour is carried across through the powerful land- 
scape and sky beyond. Looking at these two main 
groups we find that each is made up of a number 
of minor groups, the majority of them of exquisite 
beauty. The afore-mentioned father, mother, and 
child compose a design as charming as it is in- 
genious ; the two girls beyond form a passage full of 
delicacy and grace; while the four children behind 
the heroine and the grown maidens with pitchers on 
their heads or in their arms are no less beautiful. 
The group at the well suffers, it appears to us, 
from the exceeding height of at least one of the 
water-drawers; but herein lies one of the peculiarities 
of the painter, who constantly brings excess of height 
to secure stateliness and grace. 

We have dwelt at some length on the composition 
of this work, because “ line,” one of the highest and 
most scholarly of technical qualities, is not understood, 
and is, indeed, practi¢ally ignored, by English artists. 
Whether this is from simple want of knowledge or 
from constitutional defect, we do not pretend to say ; 
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but the fact, remains that with the exception of Sir 
Frederick Leighton and Mr. Watts, and in a less 
degree of Mr. Albert Moore, and, among the younger 
men, Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, no one of our painters 
seems to possess anything like a complete appreciation 
of the value and virtue 
of line. 

In point of colour 
“ Andromache at the 
Well” presents few un- 
usual features. The 
draperies are drawn with 
what may be called the 
dainty dignity that is 
one of the distinctive 
merits of the President, 
and are painted in every 
delicate tint of colour, 
in the rainbow or out of 
it. The pervading lack 
of truth and reality in 
the flesh-painting is no 
drawback to the picture, 
for its ideality of treat- 
ment lends additional 
romance to the composi- 
tion. The richness and 
strength of the land- 
scape and the sky are 
striking and welcome as 
efforts in themselves ; 
but the vigour of the 
latter will be felt to 
be somewhat disturbing, 
while the effect of it is 
to bring it too near 
the spectator. Taking 
the picture as a whole, 
it is certainly the best 
and most important pro- 
duct of the President's — 
matured powers, while 
it marks with precision 
the extent and the limit 
of his splendid painter’s 
capabilities. 

In his portrait of 
“Lady Coleridge” in 
evening costume, Sir 
Frederick has painted 
with more than his usual brilliancy. The archness 
of the piquant face, which is planted so well upon the 
neck, and is turned full upon the spectator, is treated 
with much of the feeling of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
though the colour of the flesh is again not entirely 
pleasing. The greyish satin dress and light pink 
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STUDY FOR FIGURE IN ‘‘ ANDROMACHE AT THE WELL.”’ 
(By Sir Frederick Leighton, Bart., P.R.A.) 





feather fan are rendered with extraordinary verve and 
dash, while the ease of the pose, and the scheme of the 
colour—grey and crimson lake—combine to make an 
effective, though not exactly powerful, portrait-picture. 

Mr. Watts’s contribution is a fascinating little 
work of the figura- 
tive order, called 
“Dawn.” This delight- 
ful personification of 
Aurora stands on a 
peaked mountain - top, 
her fair form turned 
away from the spectator, 
and the orange drapery 
which plays round her 
lower limbs fluttering, 
like her hair, in the 
breeze. The golden-yel- 
low light fills the air 
and gilds the heaveris, 
and as the graceful Dawn 
raises her arms to deck 
her hair, the hooting 
owl sinks down into the 
darkness of the melting 
mists at her feet. It will 
be seen that there is 
nothing of very striking 
originality in all this— 
save the colouring of the 
skies; but the method 
of treatment and the 
charming delicacy of the 
work prove, what has 
often been proved before, 
that Mr. Watts is one of 
the truest and purest 
poets of the day. 

The portraits of Mr. 
Poynter do not call for 
any special mention, for, 
with the exception of 
two, they represent, pic- 
torially speaking, unin- 
teresting people. Those 
two exceptions are Miss 
Burne-Jones — who has 
before now been so beau- 
tifully rendered by Mr. 
Watts, Mr. Richmond, 
and Mr. Burne-Jones himself—and the artist’s own 
portrait for the Uffizzi Gallery. The prevailing 
tones of Miss Jones’s likeness are white and green, 
and she is represented as sitting by a dwarf piano— 
her own possession, by the way—her lingering fingers 
slowly turning the music-page. \ M. H. S. 
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AN ACADEMY CRITIC OF A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
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HE art-criticism of to-day, while it. has the merit 
of being highly decorous, has also, as a rule, 
the disadvantage of being eminently dull. 


The Lyric Odes to the Royal Academicians, 


written by Dr. Wolcott (best known by his pseu- 
donym of “ Peter Pindar”) in the years 1782, 1783, 


1785, and 1786, are not always decorous, but then. 


they are never dull, and stand the test of being 
found fresh, vigorous, and lively more than a hundred 
years after they were written. 

_ Sarcastic, bitter, severe, and coarse as his lines 
often were, Dr. Wolcott must be credited with the 


true perceptive power of distinguishing the good: 


from the bad in art, of singling out the pearl from 
the paste, and also with an honesty of belief which 
prevented him ever bowing down the knee to the 
mere fashionable favourite of the day. Perhaps the 
most striking instance of this true discrimination is 
to be found in the ode relating to Loutherbourg 
and Wilson. 
How exactly the prophetic forecast in the last 
verse has been fulfilled, those who have seen the 
noble place taken by the works of Wilson in the 
recent exhibition in the Grosvenor Gallery of “A 
Century of British Art” can judge :— 


“ And Loutherbourg, when Heaven s0 wills, 
To make brass skies and golden hills, 
With marble bullocks in glass pastures grazing ; 
Thy reputation too will rise, 
And people, gaping with surprise, 
Cry, ‘Monsieur Loutherbourg is most amazing.’ 
“But thou,must wait for that event; 
Perhaps the change is never meant— : 
Till then, with me thy pencil will not shine ;. 
Till then, old red-nosed Wilson’s art 
Will hold its empire o’er my heart, 
By Britain left in poverty to pine. 
“ But, honest Wilson, never mind ; 
Immortal praises thou shalt find, 
And for a dinner have no cause to fear. 
Thou start’st at my prophetic rhymes: 
Don’t be impatient for those times ; 
Wait till thou hast been dead. a hundred year.” 


Always appreciative of Sir Joshua Reynolds— 


“Sir Joshua’s matchless pieces. 
Works! that a Titian’s hand could form alone— 
Works! that a Rubens had been proud to own ”— 


and of Gainsborough— 


“ Whose pencil, when he chooses, can be chaste, 
Give Nature’s form, and please the eye of taste ”’— 
he seems to have made Benjamin West a sort of 
St. Sebastian in whom to shoot the arrows of his 
satire :— 


“Still bleeding from his last year’s wound 
Which from my doughty lance he found ; 
Methinks I hear the trembling painter baw], 
‘Why dost thou persecute me, Saul?’ ” 

“West, let me whisper in thy ear— 

Snug as a thief within a mill, 
From me thou hast no cause to fear , 
To panegyric will I turn my skill ; 
And if thy picture I am forced to blame, 
I'll say most handsome things about the frame.” 
Again, on a picture by West in 1785 :— 

“Candour must own that frequently thy paints 

Have played the devi? with the saints ; 
For me! I fancy them like doves and throstles! 
But thou, if we believe thy Art— 
Enough to make us, pious Christians, start— 
Hast very scurvy notions of Apostles.” 
And in the Farewell Odes for 1786 :— 

“The holy Scripture says, ‘ All flesh is grass ;’ 
With Mr. West, all flesh is—brick or brass ; 
Except his horse-flesh ;—that, I freely own, 

Is often of the choicest— Portland stone.” 

Cruel, perhaps, but witty certainly, is the ode in 
which “ the Poet lamenteth the death of Mr. Hone, 
an R.A.” :— . 

“ There’s one R.A. more dead ; stiff is poor Hone! 


His works be with him—under the same stone. 
* * * bd * 


“Go, then, poor Hone! and join a numerous train 
Sunk in Oblivion’s wide pacific ocean ; 
And may its whale-like stomach feel no motion, 
To cast thee, like a Jonah, up again.” 

The yearly crop of discontent which accompanies 
every recurring exhibition of the Royal Academy 
usually finds vent in mutterings and grumblings at 
the Council of that body. There is little wonder, then, 
that the Council comes in for a share of the whip :— 

“ How is it that such miserable stuff 
The walls of this stupendous building stains ? 
The Council’s ears with pleasure I could cuff : 
Mind me—I don’t say, batter out their brains.” 

The annual dinner was an institution with the 
Academy then, as now; but in the hundred years 
the Academy has grown to be marvellously rich 
instead of being “ marvellously poor,’ while the 
desire to have the great ones of the land bidden to 
the feast has known no change :— 

“'Th’ Academy, though marvellously poor, 

Can once a year afford to eat ; 
By means of kind donations at the door 
The members make a comfortable treat : 
Like gipsies in a barn around their King, 
That annual meet to munch and dance and sing. 


“ A feast was made of flesh, fish, tarts, creams, jellies, 
To suit the various qualities of bellies ; 
Mine grumbled to be asked and be delighted, 
But wicked Peter’s paunch was not invited.. 








“Yet, though no message waited on the bard 
With compliments from academic names, 
The Prince of Wales received a civil card, 
His Grace of Orleans too, and Duke Fitzjames ; 
Count de Lauzan and Count Cenflan— 
A near relation to the man 
In whose poor sides old Hawke once fixed his claws— 
Were welcomed by the academic lords, 
Either by writing or by words, 
To come and try the vigour of their jaws,” 


Here and there throughout the odes is given 
Advice to a Painter, and the following lines afford 
evidence not only of his wit and wonderful power 
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Of steel and purest silver form your waters, 

And make your clouds like rocks and alligators. 
Whene’er you paint the moon, if you are willing 
To gain applause—why, paint her like a shilling; 
Or Sol’s bright orb—be sure to make him glow 
Precisely like a guinea, or a jo.” 

Few painters nowadays confine themselves to 
repeating one phase of nature, such as moonlight, 
while the “ painter of moonlights” was a distinct 
character in the art of a hundred years ago. Should 
that character be revived, it is to be hoped that he 
will not merit this criticism. 





DR. JOHN WOLCOTT (PETER PINDAR). 
(Painted by J. Opie, R.A. Engraved by J. M. Johnstone.) 


of versification, but also of the soundness of his 
views concerning art. 


“Tf at a distance you would paint a pig, 
Make out each single bristle on his back ; 
Or if your meaner subject be a wig,- 
Let not the caxon a distinctness lack ; 
Else all the lady critics will so stare, . 
And, angry, vow, ‘’Tis not a bit like hair.’ 


“ Be smooth as glass—like Denner, finish high 
Then every tongue commends— 
For people judge not only by the eye, 
-But feel your merit by their finger-ends : 
Nay ! closely nosing, o’er the picture dwell ; 
As if to try the goodness by the smell. 
* * * * * 
“ Give me the pencil, whose amazing style 
Makes a bird’s beak appear at twenty mile; 
And to my view, eyes, legs, and claws will bring, 
With every feather of his tail and wing. 
“Make all your trees alike, for Nature’s wild— 
Fond of variety, a wayward child ; 
To blame your taste some blockheads may presume ; 
But mind that every one be like a broom. 


“Thy landscape equals Derby Wiight’s, 
Whose canvas gives us very dismal nights; 
O’er woollen hills, where gold and silver moons 
Now mount like sixpences, and now balloons; 
Where curling wild, in different directions 
« Nice vermicelli represents reflections ! 
In short, where everything we see appear 
Seems to exclaim—‘ What business have we here?’ ” 


Peter Pindar was no mere vulgar satirist. The 
coarseness of some of his lines is a fault largely due 
to the age in which he lived; but the beauty and 
refinement of the exquisite address “ To my Candle ” 
proclaim him a true poet. This cannot be quoted 
here, as it does not touch upon him as an art-critic ; 
but who can fail to recognise the charm of the verse 
in one of the odes where “the Poet hinteth to Artists 
the value of time ” ?— 

‘¢ Time’s sand is wonderfully small ; 
It slips between the fingers in a hurry ; 


Therefore on each young artist let me call, 
To prize it, as an Indian does his curry.” 


Peter Macnas. 








Engraved by M. Haider.) 
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ART UNIONS AND ART LOTTERIES. 


pp earlier history of Art Unions goes far to prove 

that, while attracting the general public, and 
promoting an interest in the Fine Arts, as was the 
primary object of their foundation, these institutions 
have in a degree supplied that patronage so essen- 
tial for the encouragement of art and its professors, 


£12,900, a prosperous state of things which conjured 
up roseate visions of practically unlimited patronage 
for art in the future. The Committee very appro- 
priately urged arguments which, with equal pro- 
priety, may be applied in furtherance of the forth- 
coming Art Union of the Royal Institute of Painters 
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THE BATTLE OF THE PICTURES. 


(From the Engraving by William Hogarth.) 


which,’ in earlier days, was provided by the munifi- 
cence and liberal tastes of princes and prelates. The 
Art Union of London has just completed its first 
half-century of existence, having been established 
in 1837 by two or three public-spirited individuals. 
Though not the earliest institution of this descrip- 
tion founded in Great Britain—an art union on 
the continental system having been established in 
Edinburgh in 1834 — with but small beginnings 
the expansion of the London society was rapid. 
In 1837 the sum subscribed for the advancement 
of art was £489. In 1842 the amount reached 


in Water Colours, Piccadilly, inaugurated to con- 
solidate that important undertaking as regards the 
stable development of the national art of water- 
colour painting: “every man has it in his power, 
merely by spreading a knowledge of the objects and 
plan of the art union in his own particular circle, 
still further to extend its influence and ability of 
doing good.” 

Art unions, in their extended application, have 
justified the conclusions—almost prophetical in their 
far-seeing perceptions—of that philosophical noble- 
man, the Earl of Shaftesbury, who averred in 1712 
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(at a time “ when the arts were sunk to the lowest 
ebb in Britain,” says Walpole, and the infancy of 
the British school had hardly commenced) that in 
contradistinction to the patronage of a despotic and 
ostentatious monarch (Louis XIV.), the freedom of 
the popular voice in England was likely to prove more 
favourable to the cultivation of native talents, and 
that “to the arts the voice of the people is the 
breath of life.” 

The fashion for raising funds by lottery for any 
national purpose commenced with Elizabeth’s reign. 
The ostensible motive being “the reparation of har- 
bours, fortifications, and other useful public works,” 
a “very rich lottery general of money, plate, and 
certain sorts of merchandise, good tapestry meet for 
hanging, and other covertures,” was set forth by royal 
order, 1567. The proclamations for these lotteries 
~ were headed with a woodcut delineating a tempting 
display of gold and silver plate heaped up in profu- 
sion ; the plate itself was to be viewed at the royal 
goldsmith’s, where the prizes. seem to have been ex- 
hibited for a considerable time ; the lots, amounting 
to £400,000, were issued at 10s. each; they were 
cut up into halves and quarters, and these were 
again subdivided “ for convenience of poorer classes.” 
The faithful lieges were not impatient to invest 
their money ; “ adventurers” had to be driven, and 
amongst the State papers are the memoranda of 
charges extending over two years, in which the 
queen is shown “dragooning”’ for national gambling, 
“so that there shall not one parish escape, but they 
shall bring in some money into the lots;” and this 
in opposition to the apparent general reluctance to 
be forced into speculations in the oto publico. To 
further this pet scheme the Lord Mayor issued pro- 
clamations, and one John Johnson was by the Lords 
of the Council, Leicester and Cecil, appointed “ Sur- 
veyor of Lotteries.” On the 11th of January, 1569, 
the drawing and distribution began in a temporary 
building erected for the purpose at the west door of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and continued day and night 
until May. 

The arts of the goldsmith and jeweller flourished 
under the patronage of such extensive schemes for 
distributing their ware ; the Stuarts seemed to favour 
these’ branches consistently. A similar plate lottery 
was held in 1619, ostensibly “for the advantage of 
the colonies.” Charles I. projected one in 1630, to 
raise funds for bringing water to London, upon 
the principle later carried out by the New River 
Company. During the Civil Wars, and after tle 
Restoration, gifts of plate were made by the Crown 
to aid poor adherents, and under the pretence of 
disposing of gold and silversmiths’ work “ on behalf 
of truly loyal indigent officers,” lotteries were re- 
newed which, like other abuses, speedily became 
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patent monopolies, and were farmed by speculators, 
the prize-drawing taking place in the. playhouses. 
The lottery mania reached its culminating point 
during the “ South-Sea Bubble” days. 

Abroad, lotteries were drawn for almost every- 
thing. The hint is presumed to have been taken from 
the Romans—from ambitious tribunes, from those who 
aspired to the purple, and from emperors who, endea- 
vouring to retain popular favour, distributed tickets or 
tokens inscribed with the names of those gifts to which 
the holders were entitled. The lotteries of Augustus, 
Nero, and Heliogabalus were tickets drawn from 
vases—the prizes being varied, some costly, others 
farcical : a ticket inscribed in one case with an order 
for six shares, in another for six flies. Louis XIV. 
emulated the imperial example at Marli, where he held 
lotteries for the amusement of the ladies of his Court. 
The tickets were free, and there were no blanks. 
There were lotteries for building bridges, churches, 
and convents, and, at Hamburg, in 1615, for a house 
of correction ; as well as for portioning deserving but 
dowerless maidens. To those who assisted in promot- 
ing the latter Pope Sextus V. promised the remission 
of their sins—surely a prize beyond the scope of modern 
art unions. “ 

The “Wheel of Fortune” is understood to be 
of Genoese origin. It was both the method of draw- 
ing the names of .those nobles who were selected 
by the popular voice as senators of the Republic, and 
an avenue for gambling, for the electors betted upon 
the names of their respective candidates. In 1620, .- 
the name of Gentile not having been drawn, it was 
inferred that this had been abstracted by the Evil 
One ; but on the wheel later being taken to pieces the 
name was found accidentally fixed within, a coinci- 
dence which has also occurred in the case of London 
lottery prize-tickets. 

At home, the application of the lottery system 
was extended to works of art, as a method for 
enlisting popular interest in a branch which, until 
the days of Hogarth, was barely recognised, and was 
almost without patronage. “The March of the 
Guards to Finchley ” was published by subscription, 
the sum of seven shillings and sixpence entitling the 
holder of Hogarth’s receipt to one copy. ‘The painter 
announced in Zhe General Advertiser (March 16, 
1750): ‘ Note.—Each print will be half-a-guinea 
after the subscription is over; and in the Subscrip- 
tion Book will be seen a proposal which, being ¢om- 
plied with, will entitle a subscriber to the picture, 
which shall be delivered as soon as the engraving 
is finished.” The proposal was to the effect that 
everyone who chose to pay the half- guinea in 
full would be entitled to a further ticket for the 
raffle of the picture. The tickets numbered 2,010. 
When the subscription was closed, 1,843 tickets 
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were disposed of; the remaining hundred and 
sixty-seven tickets-Hogarth reserved for the benefit 
of that Foundling Hospital, to which he rendered 
great service by his talents and influence benevo- 
lently exerted to promote its early institution. The 
General Advertiser of May 1 states—“ Yesterday at 
two o’clock the box was opened, and the fortunate 
chance was No. 1,941, which belongs to the said 
Hospital ; and the same night Mr. Hogarth delivered 
the picture to the Governors.” 

In 1745 Hogarth instituted a novel scheme for 
disposing of several series of his pictures, when the 
right of bidding itself was determined by a kind of 
lottery. The ticket of admission was characteristic of 
the humourist—the subject being “The Battle of the 
Pictures,” in which is represented a conflict between 
the works of the old masters and the painting Hogarth 
desired to sell (see p. 245). The second picture of 
the “ Marriage & la Mode” series is suffering from 
contact with the “ Aldabrandini Marriage.” A “Mag- 
dalene” is breaking through the canvas of ‘The 
Harlot’s Progress.” In the upper stage of the com- 
bat the ancients are the sufferers. The drinking 
orgie in “The Rake’s Progress” has made a hole 
through Titian’s “ Feast of Olympus ; ” and a “ Bac- 
chanalian Feast” by Rubens is damaged by “The 
Modern Midnight Conversation.” 

The first important lottery of pictures in this 
country was that sanctioned by Act of Parliament 
to enable John Boydell to realise “The Shakespeare 
Gallery,” a project in which the enterpriser had sunk 
£350,000. The depression of both home and foreign 
trade, consequent upon the protracted war with 
France, was such that at the age of eighty-five the 
alderman found himself under the“necessity of apply- 
ing for permission to hold a lottery for the disposal 
of the 170 original paintings constituting the Shake- 
speare Gallery, the premises in Pall Mall, together 
with his other collections of pictures, drawings, and 
prints. The Act was obtained, the lottery sanctioned, 
and Boydell lived to see every ticket sold. It 
was drawn January 28, 1805; the winning number 
8,004, entitling the holder to the great prize, the 
freehold of the Shakespeare Gallery and the pic- 
tures, happened to belong to Tassie of Leicester 
Square, nephew of the famous imitator of antique 
cameos. In May, the same year, the pictures were 
sold by Mr. Christie in separate lots, and thus this 
ambitious undertaking, which was at one time re- 
garded as a national monument, disappeared com- 
pletely. 

The stirring times of Napoleon, which were 
apparently fatal-to the welfare of art in this country, 
it is said, are to be credited with the introduction of 
art unions into France. Thence they passed, with 
other French novelties, across the Belgian frontier, 


and found a congenial soil—even the small towns 
taking them up; and thus, in 1812, was established 
the Art Union of Malines. 

Germany has generally been recognised as their 
birthplace, and it is certain that their importance as 
regards the education of public taste and the diffu- 
sion of the civilising impulses is chiefly due to the 
influence they secured there. Special interest attaches 
to the association established at Diisseldorf in 1829, to 
include the Rhine provinces and Westphalia, since its 
aims were higher as a power for the encouragement 
of genius. In the space of twenty years it was the 
means of placing twenty-four altarpieces in churches, 


_of decorating public buildings with important monu- 


mental works, besides furnishing the frescoes in 
the council-chambers at Elberfeld and at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Britain was early interested in the scheme, 
and, in 1834, the first art union was introduced into 
Scotland ; it was not too soon, according to accounts ; 
“the cause of its introduction was not so much the 
hope of bettering the condition as the necessity of 
preventing the utter extinction ” of everything be- 
yond the practice of portrait-painting. The Academy 
of Edinburgh had failed deplorably as regards the 
substantial patronage accorded to ideal art, thus it 
was calculated that sometimes as little as £35, and 
never more than £300, represented the total expended 
at the annual exhibitions, and that pictures of the 
lowest class were alone selected for purchase. In- 
significant as were the sums spent in works of art 
in Edinburgh before the advent of the art union, the 
Royal Hibernian Academy fared infinitely worse. It 
was stated before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons held in 1845, to consider the question of art 
unions, that in four years the entire sum expended 
upon the patronage of art during the exhibitions of 
the Royal Hibernian Academy only reached thirty 
shillings ! 

In 1856 it was calculated that the various 
societies in the United Kingdom, founded upon the 
principles already described, had expended thé sum 
of one million sterling in promoting the interests of 
art: America was early alive to the advantages 
which accrue from these institutions when intelli- 
gently carried forward. The Art Union of New York, 
established in 1838, supplies with works of art and 
supports two galleries in that city ; and the members, 
recognising the benefits arising from the reciprocal 
system, have established between their society and 
the famous institution inaugurated at Diisseldorf a 
plan for exchanging both ideas and works of art. 

The London society differs from the associations 
abroad, after which the Edinburgh Art Union is con- 
stituted. This diversity is in the method of distribut- 
ing the funds. In the last named the sum collected 
is entrusted to a committee of persons, presumably 
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experienced judges in art matters, to whose capabili- 
ties the task of selection is confided, and the pictures, 
&c., chosen on this system, are distributed to the 
subscribers by lot. This method is supposed to satisfy 
a higher artistic standard than the plan accepted by 
the London Art Union, of distributing the money, 
or vouchers, by lot, and leaving to prize-holders the 
option of selecting any picture of equivalent value 
from the walls of the exhibitions. 

As to the mode of drawing art unions, that is 


curious Treasury Order, 1774, on the subject of fraudu- 
lent tamperings with the tickets, thus concludes :— 
“Tt is therefore ordered, for preventing the like wicked 
practices in future, that every boy before he is suf- 
fered to put his hand into either wheel, be brought 
by the proclaimer to the managers on duty, for them 
to see that the bosoms and sleeves of his coat be 
closely buttoned, his pockets sewed up, and his hands 
examined ; and that during the time of his being on 
duty, he shall keep his left hand in his girdle behind 
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THE REPRESENTATION OF THE DRAWING OF THE STATE LOTTERY AT GUILDHALL, 1763. 


copied from the lottery scheme of blanks and prizes 
thrown into a wheel. One of the early. lotteries, 
1683 (to raffle the jewels of Prince Rupert, then 
lately deceased), drawn in the Banqueting-House, 
Charles II. attended in person to verify that no more 
than the stipulated number of blanks were made use 
of, and to see that the papers inscribed with prizes 
were all in order: “ these were rolled up in his pre- 
sence,” and to a child, appointed by his Majesty, or 
the adventurers, was entrusted the office of draving 
the lots. The agents chosen for drawing State lot- 
teries were Bluecoat boys from Christ’s Hospital, as 
shown in the pictures of the public distributions ; and 
the poor youths were exposed to all kinds of temp- 
tations at the instance of nefarious speculators. A 


him, and his right hand open, with his fingers ex- 
tended.” 

The plan adopted in the Art Union of London 
closely resembles the earlier formula. Thus an alpha- 
betical list of subscribers, marked in numerical se- 
quence, according to the number of chances, was 
placed before the chairman. Numbered wooden tal- 
lies, corresponding with the total tickets sold, were 
placed within a large wheel by scrutineers appointed 
by the meeting. A second wheel contained the prizes, 
represented by tallies marked according to the values 
of the respective sums. The larger wheel was turned, 
and a lady, deputed by the meeting to act as the 
arbitress of fortune, drew forth a number which one 


_of the committee announced to the audience } the 

















secretary read aloud from the alphabetical list the 
name and address inscribed against the number 
drawn ; a second lady proceeded to draw a tally from 
the wheel containing the prizes, the other secretary 
announced the value, which was duly entered against 
the successful name and number, and so on until the 
prizes were exhausted. This method has its recom- 
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mendations, as, the names and addresses of the suc- 
cessful subscribers being pronounced before the prize 
is known, mistakes as to identity cannot occur. In 
the bad old times of State lotteries great was the 
disappointment and misery consequent upon misap- 
prehensions of this nature—such errors being of 
constant occurrence. JosErH GREGO. 





A DETHRONED MASTERPIECE OF THE REVIVAL. 
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HILE climbing the steep ascent of that ancient 
street which leads past the old Palazzo Pub- 

blico at Arezzo, thickly hung with the armorial 
bearings of scores of bygone Podestas long since 


are everywhere springing up in brilliant patches from 
the dreaming earth, the wayfarer, as he turns the 
corner towards the duomo, will probably feel the keen 
air that sweeps the cathedral close, and remember how 





THE SHRINE OF SAN DONATO, 
(In the Duomo of Arezzo.) 


crumbled into unremembered dust, if the time chance 

to fall upon one of those days in the early primavera 

when the wild-flowers in the Val di Chiana below 
527 


Villani attributes the long list of eminent names 
claimed by Arezzo as her sons to the influence of its 


bracing power; or recall Michael Angelo’s patriotic 
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laudation to his compatriot Vasari regarding “ dell’ 
aria del vostro paese di Arezzo.” 

And one can scarcely pass up that time-worn 
way, where no hum of busy life falls too harshly, 
without thinking of some at least of the poets and 
painters who likewise have at one time or another 
climbed that same narrow street. Its breadth is but 
a span, and none’can pass without observation. You 
may each day, with but little effort of the imagina- 
tion, in a street haunted by so many memories, pick 
and choose whom you shall meet toiling up to the 
open Piazza! “The roll of mighty poets” is not yet 
“folded by the Muses; ” neither was the name of him 
who gave utterance to the thought “writ in water!” 
Shall it then to-day be Messer Petrarca — whilom 
keeper of the Archives to the Signori of Florence, sent 
into exile with Dante—and his little son born in the 
old house in the Sobborgo del’ Orto hard by? The 
handsome boy with the large bright eyes, clad in 
tight hose and tunic, his curling hair confined by a 
bright-coloured berretta, has not yet felt within the 
stirring of that fatal gift which separates its pos- 
sessor from his kind so that he— 


~ “ Grows nevermore again, 
. Asa reed with the reeds in the river.” 


Neither has he yet dreamed of Laura, nor seen that 
mountain village in the Errganean hills, where his 
latter days went down the vale of years! Or shall 
it be old Spinello, yet living, though his work at 
San Miniato and the Pisan Campo Santo was done ? 
Or the witty Aretino; or Buonarroti himself, over 
from Castel Caprese to look at Giovanni Pisano’s 
masterpiece, then 200 years old, or Pope Gregory’s 
tomb, who died here, overweighted with his prepara- 
tions for a new crusade to the Holy Land? Or if 
for neither of these objects, then to pace in thought- 
ful meditation the Passeggio del Prato, or public 
walk beyond? ‘There may be seen loveliest views 
across the Chiana, with its broad stretches of corn 
and vineyard, and fields wafting upward the grate- 
ful incense of sweet-smelling grasses, and hedges 
and acacia thickets decked with wild roses and white 
convolvoli, glistening like snow amid their silky, 
tremulous leaves, while beyond, in soft outlines, sleep 
the far mountains, supplying that interchange of 
colour and suavity of line which no northern land- 
scape can possess. 

We are standing, be it remembered, on the self- 
same eminence whence Flaminius watched the wily 
operations of the Carthaginians on the plains below, 
by means of which Hannibal lured the Roman Con- 
sul to his doom at Thrasymene. But that is long 
ago! To-day we will suppose to be 1,700 years 
later, a.D. 1520, and gazing across to the same 
old neighbouring hill-city overlooking Thrasymene, 


grey Cortona, with its convent-crested summit 
fringed with dark cypresses, we see a little company 
descending the steep declivity of the mountain 
spur. Among them is an aged man richly attired 
in the picturesque costume of the time, Luca Sig- 
norelli, who, to the last hour, loved to live splen- 
didly and dress handsomely! The men belong to 
the Compagnia di 8. Gordamo of Arezzo, and they 
carry on their shoulders Signorelli’s last great’ work, 
“The Virgin throned in glory amid cherubs, with 
God the Father above in benediction,” which Vasari 
tells us was borne by them the whole distance from 
Cortona to Arezzo, Signorelli accompanying them to 
see it placed in the church, not far removed from 
where now the shadows sleep in the silent market 
place, and to see for the last time his contempora- 
ries and friends. When he returned to Cortona he 
was accompanied by a number of citizens on his way, 
“like a lord,’ says the chronicler, as he doubtless 
was. 

Our business to-day, howeyer, is with San Donato’s 
altar-shrine of two centuries earlier (1286), in the 
duomo yonder, and hereby must have passed Gio- 
vanni to his daily task, undisturbed by the conflicts 
of the time, for the Bianchi and Neri were fighting 
against each other with a hatred which rivalled 
that of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, to which they 
succeeded. The work was an important one, cost- 
ing 30,000 florins in gold, and Giovanni was still 
scarcely in his prime! But had he not worked long 
years under his father, the great Andrea, at Pisa and 
elsewhere? And there were yet twenty years to 
elapse before he should begin his consummate work, 
the monument of Benedict XI., with the curtain- 
drawing angels at Perugia (1304). 

Pealing anthem and burst of choral song ascend 
even more continuously at the duomo of Arezzo than 
elsewhere. At least, so we used to think ; but pro- 
bably the thought arose from its quiet isolation on 
the hill above the city. Anyhow, you will generally 
have to wait to see the sculptures on the hither side 
of Giovanni’s shrine, for they are immediately be- 
hind the white-surpliced choir, and you may, there- 
fore, sit down and listen to the funzione. The voices 
do not seem quite so perfect as in bygone years, and 
we recognise one or two faces surmounted by grey 
locks that then were the colour of the raven. And 
where is the primo tenore, with those pleading, passion- 
tones which he seemed to follow with upward gaze, 
as they died away amid the gloomy magnificence of 
the vaulted roof, covered with dim frescoes of Biblical 
subjects? A pathetic face, bearing a strange resem- 
blance to the marble busts of Marcus Aurelius! And 
from beside him we miss the short, bullet-headed 
secondo who indulged in surreptitious snuff, and flut- 
tered so frequently a gay-coloured cotton bandanna; 
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and behind their places are now other faces which 
somehow look like those of former chorister - boys. 
And where is the little, shy, black-eyed urchin at 
last bold enough to say, “Buona sera, Signore,” in 
melodious accents as he scuttled away after vespers ? 
Perhaps that middle-aged baritone could tell; who 
knows? We have put a girdle round the earth 
since then. 

The low sunlight pierces the early sixteenth-cen- 
tury windows executed by the old French Dominican 
monk, Guillaume de Marseilles, and throws a mosaic 
of chequered colour around. Through the open door 
is seen what might pass as an English cathedral-close, 
and you look up at the tall lancet windows of the 
Tribune which have been compared to the “ Five 
Sisters” of York Minster, and at that representing 
the calling of St. Matthew, on the south wall, in 
dreamy wonder, remembering Vasari said, “It can- 
not be considered glass, but rather something rained 
down from heaven for the consolation of men.” 

And now the service is over, the last note dies 
away, there is a shuffle of hasty feet, a noise of 
closing books and doors, and we are alone. 

The celebrated shrine of San Donato stands at 
the high altar. During the persecution of the 
Church, under Julian the Apostate, San Donato fled 
from Rome to Arezzo, of which he became bishop, 
and after his death patron saint. It was Bishop 
Ubertini who in 1286 commissioned Giovanni Pisano 
to sculpture this renowned work, which from its great 
size covers a very large space. The accomplished 
author of “Tuscan Sculptors,” when treating of it, 
says, “The Gothic shrine which Giovanni Pisano 
designed and sculptured in honour of this martyr 
is oblong in shape and richly adorned with statuettes, 
leaves, arabesques, intaglios, enamels, and _ bas-reliefs. 
Above the altar, which occupies the front of the shrine, 
and beneath a canopy supported by angels, sits the 
Madonna, smiling tenderly (with an expression of 
affection greatly differing from the generally adopted 
Pisan type) upon the Infant Saviour, whose head 
rests upon her shoulder. On either side of this 
pleasing group. are statuettes of SS. Donato and 
Gregory, and in the gables above, three reliefs.” 

The side depicted in our illustration (see p. 249) 
contains the most striking of the numerous bas-reliefs 
with which three sides of the shrine are covered. The 
most important one represents the saint’s body lying 
stretched upon a funeral couch surrounded by his sor- 
rowing followers, one of whom leans over and takes the 
lifeless hand so often raised in blessing. or in prayer as 
though to press his lips against it once more, while 
others are sculptured in various attitudes of supplica- 
tion or of prayer. The series represents all the prin- 
cipal events in the life of San Donato. “ Around 
the top of the shrine,” writes Mr. Perkins, “runs a 


row of Gothic arches (filled in with half-figures of 
Prophets and Apostles) which are invaluable as giving 
an effect of lightness to the massive structure. This 
superb work of art—including enamels, some silver 
bas-reliefs, and jewels hanging round the Madonna’s 
neck—cost thirty thousand florins.” Vasari speaks of 
the whole work being divided into compartments by 
fine mosaics and enamels on plates of silver, fixed 
into the marble with great delicacy and care. ‘ And, 
since the altar stands apart from the walls, Giovanni 
adorned the sides with small bas-reliefs, all of exquisite 
workmanship. On the breast of the Madonna is an 
ornament of gold in the form of a casket, contain- 
ing jewels of great value; but during the wars these 
were carried off, as were also various small figures 
placed around the summit.” The work he further 
describes as being the most rare and precious that 
the art of those days could produce. Henry VII. 
returning from Rome, where he had been crowned, 
passed through Arezzo many years after its com- 
pletion on purpose to see it. ‘ And here I will not 
omit to relate,’ writes Vasari, “ that Giovanni em- 
ployed certain Germans, who assisted him more in 
the hope of improvement than for gain; and these 
artists became so expert under his instructions that, 
having departed to Rome on the completion of the 
work, they were employed in many of the sculptures 
of St. Peter’s by Boniface VIII.” “ But amongst 
those who assisted Giovanni Pisano in this work were 
Agostino and Agnolo, sculptors and architects of 
Siena; these were the most distinguished, and far 
surpassed all others.” Agostino and Agnolo da Siena 
were undoubtedly the sculptors of the tomb of Guido 
Tarlati, the warrior-bishop of Arezzo, in the same 
cathedral, between 1327 and 1330, though not from 
designs by Giotto, as supposed. Vasari says that 
Pisano stayed awhile at Siena on his return from 
Naples before coming to Arezzo, and it was at this 
time that Agostino, then very young, attached him- 
self to Giovanni for the purpose of improvement as 
a sculptor, and that he subsequently introduced his 
younger brother Agnolo, and contrived to bring 
about his employment in the same work upon San 
Donato’s shrine at Arezzo. 

Alas! for the inexorable logic of facts. More 
precise and accurate knowledge has established the 
certainty that this world-renowned shrine was the 
work of another Giovanni (the son of Francesco 
d’Arezzo) and Betto di Franchenco da Firenze in the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. The author 
of “Tuscan Sculptors ”— whose recent death all 
lovers of Italian art must deplore—in his last pub- 
lished work made a recantation of his earlier faith. 
“ That it was not made by Giovanni Pisano,” he says, 
“had long been suspected from the un-Pisan charac- 
ter of the Madonna who sits upon the altar, and the 
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inferiority of its bas-reliefs to those known to be by And what becomes of the German artists, so bent 
the sculptor. At this period of his life his style was on self-improvement as to be willing to work for 
so marked that it could not be mistaken, as anyone nothing for Pisano?—and the little episode of 




















THE BIRTHPLACE OF PETRARCH IN AREZZO. 


(From a Drawing by John Fulleylove, R.I. Engraved by W. Lascelles.) 


may see who looks at the pulpit of Sant’ Andrea at Agostino da Siena’s fraternal ingenuity in con- 
Pistoja, upon which he began in 1302.” triving to get Pisano to allow his younger brother 
But what of Vasari’s romance of art-history, Agnolo to be employed upon this famous shrine? 


living as he did so immeasurably nearer the period? Who can say? STEPHEN THOMPSON 
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THE AIMS OF ART. 


HAT are the aims of art? 
is a question constantly 
asked in these days. The 
question never was asked 
when art was used as 
a manifestation of a na- 
tional or religious senti- 
ment. In the begin- 
ning of things man does 
not analyse. We must 
accept this characteristic 
of modern minds because 

it is in the nature of things. We cannot return 
to the state of the unconscious being who first 
found notes within a reed and dimly felt they ex- 
pressed his joy or pain; but we can hear the har- 
monies of Beethoven, and ask what is the secret of 
their power? what were the aims, or the aims of 
any of the gifts that especially distinguish the 
human creature ? 

As soon as man congregates in sufficient numbers 
his animal instinct for self-preservation becomes am- 
plified into a desire to improve his condition, and 
operates in the direction of persona] acquirement and 
aggrandisement as a natural consequence. Led by 
these instincts, man has been continually raising 
forces of which later he has to judge whether they 
be for or against his physical and moral good. 

For many ages aggrandisement so obtained 
appeared to be the thing most desirable; it is the 
most obvious, and combines the purely animal im- 
pulse with the purely human sentiment of progres- 
sion from one state to another. The world must 
still grow older before this primitive idea, productive 
as it is of results flattering to man’s appreciation of 
power, will cease to take the most prominent place 
in his esteem. 

A perceptible change, however, has already been 
wrought, and great numbers in all civilised countries 
question the right of this sentiment to take the first 
place in human estimation and human action. The 
socialistic impulse, alarming as it may appear when 


its direction seems to be subversive of law and order, . 


is in reality a revolt against the undue development 
of this primitive instinct of self-preservation. In its 
purified nature and degree, socialism has for its aim 
the purely human idea of justice and right to others. 
It asks what man requires of his fellows—justice 
and truth; for these are the qualities which enable 
one man to depend upon another. 

Justice and truth—with these for firm basis of 
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habit and conduct, an ample measure of happiness 
could be secured, but these would still leave some- 
thing wanting. The finest minds and most beautiful 
natures seek affiliation with something beyond and 
above. As soon as man’s animal necessities are pro- 
vided for, poetry, music, and art become not less 
necessities to the healthful and successful existence 
of his mind, the soarings of his imagination, and 
the cravings of his intellect. 

In a positive age, and perhaps as a balance to 
the gain all may perceive or hope for, in the ad- 
vancement of universal understanding of necessities, 
the positive will have an undue weight, and special 
and conscious efforts should be made to uphold the 
dignity of art. When common-sense reigns there 
may be safety from many of the evils resulting from 
the rule of passion and recklessness, but a tendency 
to reject all that common-sense does not immedi- 
ately perceive may be feared. 

The true aims of all man’s peculiar faculties 
will be his elevation and happiness. 

No one questions the mission of poetry to elevate 
and even instruct while delighting, but for want in 
modern times of association with religious and _politi- 
cal life, it has come to be believed, and even asserted, 
that art should be nothing but a mere ornamental 
fringe on the social garment, should have no claim 
to honour beyond what is due to dexterity. 

But that it has higher claims will be denied 
by no one who remembers the Dresden “ Madonna.” 
An attempt to explain why this picture is so great 
would lead far beyond mere artistic considerations. 

It is not possible to regard the Prophets and 
Sybils in the Sistine Chapel without feeling that 
they are on a level with the noblest poetry, or 
stand amid the ruins of the Parthenon without 
experiencing the same set of sensations that are 
awakened by sacred music. The great “ Pallas 
Athené” by Pheidias was said to call up profoundly 
religious feelings. It is not by the subject alone 
being what is generally understood by the term 
sacred, that this set of impressions is stimulated ; 
a solemn awe belonging to the same class of senti- 
ments is produced by the Sphinx, especially when 
its silent grandeur is seen by moonlight, and by 
scenery which has no particular association with any 
human circumstance. It is not merely upon associa- 
tion with what is usually implied by the term re- 
ligion that effects of this kind must depend, but upon 
an appeal to the spiritual side of man’s nature. 

It is not probable that any who have seriously 
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wielded the pen, from Victor Hugo to Dickens, would 
deny the position of poetry as a religious cult. The 
outcome of the minds and labours of Pheidias and 
Michael Angelo cannot be placed in a different 
category. - 

Of all the efforts man can make, those are greatest 
that are referable to the peculiar faculties with which 
he has been invested—the intellectual. Of these the 
greatest is Imagination ; for it removes him farthest 
from the animal world. In giving out the in- 
spirations of this divine faculty he is at his best, and 
when he has been great in this, he has adorned his 
epoch and has made his country famous as no other 
human effort has had the power to do. 

Parallel with the poet’s teaching it may be possible 
that occasionally a stronger appeal through art might 
be made to some minds by impressive symbols of the 
mysteries that surround human life from its be- 
ginning to its close, and be more efficacious to keep 
alive simple faith than the accumulation of dogmatic 
utterances. Self-flattered by the rigid observance of 
arbitrary regulations, it is not unusual to become 
indifferent to more simple principles, their very 
obviousness perhaps; by giving them the look of 
common things, serving to divest them of that mystic 
air with which many minds find it necessary to 
surround all they would consider sacred. 

Profoundly deep in the human mind exists a 
spiritual yearning dependent on no special creed, 
questionings by nature left without response, yearn- 
ings the most perfect knowledge of material things 
will never stifle. The true prophet, be his language 
prose or poem, art or music, can transport to regions 
where earth takes its place among the stars and 
something beyond of heaven’s infinity seems borne 
upon the air. 

Yet that figurative language which is accepted 
from the poet, and is even admitted into our every- 


day speech in the common use of such expressions as 
“crowned with success,” or an “arm of the sea,” 
seems often to be denied to the artist. A symbolic 
picture is a thing people ironically say they cannot 
understand. 

There is, however, an innate poetic sense in almost 
all, varying in degree, and acted upon unequally in 
individuals. Perceptions and emotions are shut up 
within the human soul, sleeping and unconscious, till 
the poet or the artist awakens them. Nature is full 
of similes—symbols and parables to the eye of 
faith, poetic suggestions to the poetic sensibility. 
Where the expression of these is vague, as in music, 
the utterance will be differently construed, and in 
the art that would be suggestive rather than repre- 
sentative of material fact, very various emotions and 
definitions may be conveyed. 

Not that it is to be asserted that the fine arts 
are only to be exercised in a solemn manner and for 
consciously serious purposes. All that is beautiful 
and graceful appertains to poetry, art, and music, 
and will overlap lines of limitation ; they cannot be 
restricted in their utterances. At their noblest they 
are aids to what is highest in man’s nature, but 
below this exalted range they may be well exercised 
to cheer, or simply to amuse. 

A great teacher of our day, one truly among its 
prophets, has said : “ The discernment of sacred truth 
and beauty is perpetual.” 

Farthest removed from the ordinary conditions of 
animal nature, and belonging chiefly to that divine 
gift imagination, the great arts are not merely to 
beautify and rejoice man’s being, they are absolutely 
necessary to its balance and completion. 

To the discernment of truth and beauty, to the 
arousing of man’s imagination, to the widening of 
the span of this celestial region, should Art be mainly 
dedicated, for this most truly is its mission. 

Grorce Freperick Warts. 
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OF JAPANESE ART. 


THE LIVING ART OF THE COUNTRY. 


HE recent report of the Japanese commission 
sent to Europe to investigate the conditions of 
Western art seems to have startled Western minds 
considerably. The commissioners gave it as their 
opinion that Japanese art is the only real living 
art. This has surprised, perplexed, and irritated a 
good many people, as home-truths generally do. For 
without adopting of necessity in its integrity every 


and importation there can be no doubt, any more 
than that this condition of things there will continue 
to be so long as people fancy that they are giving 
proof of their artistic taste by sticking up all over 
their walls anything and everything, good, bad, and 
indifferent, which professes to come from Japan or 
to be made on Japanese models. What an educated 
artistic Japanese would think of some of our so-called 
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word of the report of the Japanese commission, I 
must for my part confess that I find in it a great 
deal of truth. 

The great characteristic of Japanese art is its 
intense and extraordinary vitality, in the sense that 
it is no mere exotic cultivation of the skilful, no 
mere graceful luxury of the rich, but a part of the 
daily lives of the people themselves. It is all very 
well to draw gloomy deductions about the decay of 
Japanese art from the manufacture and the impor- 
tation of a vast quantity of curios destined for the 
European market. That there is such a manufacture 


“« Japanese rooms ” I shudder to imagine. But let 
me ask—and this is much more to the purpose— 
what would an wzeducated Japanese think? And 
let me give my own answer. He would be as much 
surprised by any bad taste or bad art as his educated 
superior would be. This is the burden of my argu- 
ment—that art in Japan is universal and instinctive, 
and therefore ving; not an artificial production of a 
special class, and therefore noé living. Art was cer- 
tainly a living thing in the best days of Athens ; 
art has been, in some measure, a living thing else- 
where and in later days. For we must remember 
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that art does not merely consist in the production 
of a certain number of works of art or even of 
masterpieces. A country may produce a great 
number of works of art, and yet as a country be 
entirely lacking all living artistic feeling, France 
is a land of works of art, but they do not appeal 








whose line dates back to the creation of things. But 
do not run away with my contention. Of course I do 
not mean to say that every Japanese is a born artist; 
there are Philistines in Japan as elsewhere. But what 
I do say and maintain is that the artistic instinct is 
more widely diffused, is more common to all classes 
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to the voyou, still less do they appeal to the ouvrier, 
to the Jourgeois, to the butcher, the baker, and 
candlestick-maker. _ 

Now what I claim for Japan is, that in its most 
real and most important sense it is a living artistic 
country. The artistic sense is shared by the peasant 
and the prince, as well by the carpenter and fan- 
maker and lacquer-worker, as by the stateliest dacmio 


of the community in Japan than in any of our 
European countries. 

Now this is no small thing to say of a country. 
It is a very great thing and a very important one, full 
of deep significance to all lovers and students of art. 
For though we are doing our best with our love for 
gimcrackeries to cheapen and degrade the artistic 
eapacity of Japan, our evil influence has been only 
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“THREE LITTLE MAIDS FROM SCHOOL.” 


(From the Picture by Mortimer Menpcs. Engraved by O. Lacour.) 
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partially felt, and so only partially successful. Having 
done all the harm we can do unwittingly, let us 
pause, if possible, and reflect before we wittingly 
do further mischief. For the problem to the lovers 
of art is simply this: 
shall we learn all we can 
learn—and that.is a great 
deal — from the living 
art-instincts of Japan, or 
shall we continue to blunt 
and deaden the produc- 
tive power of Japan by 
encouraging the barbar- 
ous demand for worthless 
baubles to make ludicrous — 
the home of the so-called 
esthete? If those who 
are most proud of the 
Japanese toys and trin- 
kets they have amassed, 
and which with semi- 
savage stupidity they 
have nailed upon their 
walls and stuck upon 
their shelves and tables, 
could but see what an 
artistic house in Japan 
is like, they would learn 
some startling truths as 
to the real facts and principles of Japanese decora- 
tion and the Japanese ideal of art. If they could 
only know the contempt with which the truly ar- 
tistic Japanese looks upon the demand for “ curios” 
and upon the kind of “curios” which are turned 
out wholesale to meet that demand, they would not 


feel so proud of themselves and of the rooms which 


they display to delighted friends as “ Quite Japanese, 
you know.” 

The artistic Japanese shows nothing in a room, 
absolutely nothing, except a lovely flower and a 
screen, and perhaps a beautiful verse or some clever 
sentence indited in freehand writing, placed beauti- 
fully in the room in just relation to its surroundings. 
There is a curious fact to be noticed in connection 
with such inscriptions. In conversation a friend 
might happen to give forth some brilliant and very 
epigrammatic utterance, not perhaps but a few 
words. His hearers are so delighted that they 
get him at once to write down this moé in large 
characters, and it is mounted and placed in the room. 
Such a caligraphic maxim, written by the hand of 
the speaker, they regard as a fitting portion of the 
permanent decoration of a room. 

You would never know from the rooms of a 
Japanese that he was a great picture owner or 
collector. The wealthy collector keeps all his trea- 
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sures stowed away in what is called a “ go-down” 
—his storehouse—and his pictures are brought up 
one at a time if any visitor is present or expected. 
Generally speaking, a single picture will be brought 
in and hung up, so that 
you see and enjoy that 
beautiful picture by it- 
self. It is very much 
like bringing a bottle of 
wine from the cellar — 
no one would want the 
whole bin at a time. 

The special note of 
Japanese house decora- 
tion is the bough of 
blossom, with which I 
was immensely struck. 
Now this is an altogether 
artistic thing. At one 
party at which I was 
present I saw a piece of 
blossom-bough put right 
out at a curious angle 
from a beautiful blue jar. 
Turning to my neighbour, 
a young Japanese friend 
who could talk English 
perfectly well, I said, 
“ How beautiful that is ; 
although, of course, it is just put there by accident.” 
“No; no accident at all,” he replied. ‘ Do you 
know it has been a matter of great care, this placing 
of the plant in the room in relation to other objects ? 
It is an artistic piece of ‘ placing.’” I was after- 
wards informed that in many a household in Japan 
the children are trained in the method of placing 
a branch or piece of blossom, and they have books 
with diagrams illustrating the way of properly dis- 
posing flowers in a pot. The outsides as well as 
the insides of their houses are decorated on the har- 
monious principle, even to the painting of signs in 
the street. They are most particular about - placing 
their richly-coloured sign duly in relation to its. sur- 
roundings. In the same way—whether the subject 
may be a string of lanterns or what not—whatever 
is done is done harmoniously, and in no case is deco- 
ration the result of accident. ‘ 

The sum of it all is that every shop in an ordi- 
nary street is a perfect picture. At first you are 
amazed at the beauty of everything. ‘ How in the 
world is it,’ you ask yourself, “that by a series of 
apparent accidents everything appears beautiful ? ” 
You cannot imagine until you know that even the 
“common man ” has acquired the scientific placing 
of his things, and that the feeling permeates all classes. 
They have an artistic temperament altogether, and 
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the simplest craftsman is an artist in his own way. 
I was especially struck by this once when I was in 
want of some frames, and I employed a Japanese to 
make them for me. He could talk English per- 
fectly well, and it was remarkable to watch the de- 
velopment of them, and the enthusiastic tempera- 
ment discovered by the carpenter as he proceeded. 
I myself designed a certain frame, and I would 
by slight drawings encourage him and his fellow- 
workmen to go on with the work. They all took 
the greatest possible interest in the refinement of 
- the object—they would place it down and then 
go off and look at it, and talk to those friends 
who were looking on about the beauties they saw 
in it and in its proportions ; and the intelligence 
and pleasure they showed were not only extraor- 
dinary but delightful. This frame-making was 
quite novel to them, as they do not frame any of 
their objects, but they were interested in the design 
of the frame and the placing of the picture within 
it. Although the matter was not in itself of any 
remarkable importance, I hold that it fairly proves 
the artistic temperament of a chance selection of 
the people. Think of a common carpenter making 
a simple thing and taking a just pride in doing 
it! The result was that I got one of the most 
beautiful frames you can conceive, and that I was 
encouraged in my own work by the sympathy of 
these workmen. 

Of course in Japan there 
are painters who paint for 
the market — people who 
have been destroyed by the 
British merchant and the 
American trader. They spend 
their time painting pictures 
of flowers and birds of vivid 
colourings that appeal to 
our taste, solely for exporta- 
tion to England and Ame- 
rica. Apropos of this I 
must mention a conversation 
I had with a painter about 
screens, which struck me at 
the time as being very curi- 
ous. I wanted to buy a 
good screen, and he took 
me to the shop of such a 
craftsman, where I saw a 
vast number of screens, 
nearly all of them with 
black grounds and golden 
fish and birds on them. I 
told him I did not like them, 
and he replied, ‘“ Neither do 
we ; here in Japan we would 
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not have them in our houses, but they are what the 
English and American markets demand. We our- 
selves never buy them; we nearly always choose 
screens with light grounds, beautifully painted ”— 
in fact splendid pieces of decoration. 

A screen painted by a first-class artist is valued 
very highly, while the fact of one from the hand 
of an old Japanese master being for disposal is 
known all over the country at once, and every- 
body is prepared to bid for it as one would for, say, 
a Sir Joshua here. A really good screen fetches 
an enormous price, for it takes the place there of 
pictures and frescoes with us, and every man of taste 
requires one or two fine specimens in his house— 
beautiful almost beyond description. One I saw 
at the house of the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
was painted with a blue wave—an arrangement, in 
fact, in blue and gold. I never saw such a gorgeous 
screen, nor, I verily believe, anything more beautiful 
as an arrangement of colour: the huge wave, one 
sweep of blue, and the piece of gold at the top. It 
was, I was told, by an old master of Japan, and worth 
an enormous sum. The Japanese perfectly appreciate 
the value of things like that, and they very rarely let 
them leave the country, so that it has become very 
difficult to get hold of anything really fine. 

An experience which gave me a close insight into 
Japanese feeling was a meeting with a number of the 
painters of Japan. It was 
arranged by a Japanese 
gentleman who, though not 
an artist himself, is deeply 
interested in art and keenly 
alive to everything touch- 
ing it. Knowing me per- 
sonally, he was anxious I 
should come in contact with 
the men whose practice he 
so revered, and so he invited 
several of these artists of 
different kinds — designers 
of metal-work and designers 
for manufactures — to his 
house to meet me. I talked 
to them, with his interpret- 
ing help, just a little about 
art and its principles, and 
so forth, in the hope that 
they too would be brought 
to speak freely, and I ex- 
pressed my readiness to give 
them what information I 
could of European art and 
its practice. They asked 
me a number of remarkable 
questions. Most of them, 
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it appeared, were discouraged because “ the European 
required such ugly things.” If they did what they 
really enjoyed their productions were looked upon as 
not being saleable. Without question it appeared to 
me it must be extremely difficult for them to hold fast 
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for not a few of these sixty men who came to meet 
me would do work they did not care about, not being 
men of such individuality and independence of char- 
acter as Khiosi. With them, as with us, the prize 
of money-reward is a bait too tempting to be resisted. 





FLOWER OF THE TEA. 
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to their artistic instincts, and in the end I expressed 
my conviction it would pay them far better to adhere to 
their principles than to pander to the foolish demands 
of the dull American or British merchant who had 
neither idea nor concern as to the beauty of the work 
he buys. Unfortunately to a great extent these 
traders are lowering the standard of painting in Japan, 


Two days afterwards some of these friends were 
good enough to write a long discourse in one of the 
Japanese papers on my address, saying how pleased 
they were to find an artist from England with my 
ideas about Japanese art—one who condemned the 
notion so common among them that it was necessary 
to pander to the tastes of a foreign market. They 
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were especially glad that I had condemned that, and 
many of the painters, more or less on the strength of 
our conversation, decided to do henceforth what they 





felt to be true to their principles—to go to nature and 
themselves to choose their lovely harmony of colour, 
instead of designing stereotyped screens with gold 
birds on black grounds. Many were determined te 
give up that kind of art altogether, and one in par- 
ticular whose studio I called at the day after, pointed 
out that he had already quite altered his style. He 
was an artist by nature, and he told me he had felt 
it was going against him having to do this horrible 
work, and he had made up his mind that in future he 
would insist upon doing what he felt to be beautiful, 
and would be ruled by the merchant no more. 

I visited the studios of a great many of the 
artists to whom I had delivered my lecture, and saw 
their sketch-books and their method of work. This 
in nearly every case coincided with the principles 
laid down by Khiosi, each having of course his own 
individual method, but working in the samé broad 
way of “ impression picture.” Perhaps, however, one 
of the most curious experiences I had of the native 
artistic instinct of Japan occurred in this way. I 
had got a number of fanholders and was busying my- 
self one afternoon in arranging them upon the walls. 
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My little Japanese servant boy was in the room, and 
as I went on with my work I caught an expression 
on his face from time to time which showed that he 
was not overpleased with my performance. After a 
while as this dissatisfied expression seemed to deepen, 
I asked him what the matter was. Then he frankly 
confessed that he did not like the way in which I was 
arranging my fanholders. ‘‘ Why did you not tell 
me so at once?” I asked. “ You are an artist from 
England,” he replied, “and it was not for me to 
speak.” However, I persuaded him to arrange the 
fanholders. himself after his own taste, and I must 
say that I received a remarkable demonstration 
lesson. The task took him about two hours, placing, 
arranging, adjusting, and when he had finished the 
result was simply beautiful. That wall was a perfect 
picture ; every fanholder seemed to be exactly in its 
right place, and it looked as if the alteration of a 
single one would affect and disintegrate the whole 
scheme. I accepted the lesson with due humility, 





and remained more than ever convinced that the 
Japanese are what they have justly claimed to be, 
an essentially artistic people instinct with living 
art. Mortimer Menpss. 
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OLD ARTS AND MODERN THOUGHTS. 
THEORIES PROGRESSIVE, NOT STATIONARY. 


|. is in the nature of 
| progressive enlight- 
enment to extend the 
boundaries of things, 
and he who in the 
present day should 
' attempt to trace the 
history of art to its 
origin would find 

oad fa) ~=himself compelled to 
fi ) 6start from a very 
extended base, where 
his subject was ap- 
plied to many uses 
and ministered to 
very various needs, 
and to trace it backwards through the devious 
course of many sciences and philosophies, beliefs and 
superstitions, until he reached the parent stream, 
and beheld on its banks the rude habitations and 
the simple adornments of primeval man. He would 
have to extend the enquiry beyond the natural limits 
of history and tradition, into ages when the sur- 
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face of the globe had another aspect, and to point. 


to such monuments as a mammoth and a reindeer 
carved by the hands of Paleolithic savages. 

Such an undertaking is far beyond my purpose 
in these papers, in which I propose to condense the 
substance of a course of lectures just delivered to the 
students of the Royal Academy. My present con- 
cern is not with the phenomena of art-history as pre- 
served in churches, picture-galleries, and museums; 
not with the varied and changeful sequence of works 
of art, but with the equally varied and changeful 
sequence of ideas; with the theory, of which they 
are the expression ; and to point out, by reference to 
examples and the works of writers, how that theory 
has been modified—I might almost say transformed 
—in the course of ages. 

In consideration of the origin of these papers, the 
reader will, I trust, excuse the professorial twang— 
the flavour of the class-room—with which they are 
permeated, and which I have found it impossible to 
eradicate. 

Theory, in its original Greek signification, as 
opposed to practice, conveys the meaning embodied 
in the old saying, ‘‘ Look before you leap,” and, as 
such, is considered the proper attribute of rational 
man and the groundwork of all rational action. 
Every conscious act of man must proceed from a 


previously conceived idea of that act. Before a pin 
is made there comes the idea of a pin, and the metal is 
subjected to various processes till it corresponds with 
that idea; and in art we may say that the hastiest 
pencil scratch, the rudest chisel stroke, represented 
an idea passing through the mind of the pen- 
ciller or chiseller and obeying the impulse of that 
idea; and the variety observable in the works of art 
of different ages and countries indicates a correspond- 
ing variety in the ideas entertained by artists. Ob- 
viously, if there was any means of arriving at those 
ideas, they would enable us thoroughly to understand 
all the phenomena of art. To do this is impossible. 
The phenomena are there for all to see and reason 
about, but their motives escape us; we are not in 
sympathy with them, and can only guess at their 
meaning, for, as Burke has said, though “there 
must be just as close an agreement in the imagina- 
tions as in the senses of men,” yet “it is from 
difference in knowledge that what we commonly, - 
though with no great exactness, call a difference in 
taste proceeds.” 

At the very outset of the enquiry we are made 
aware that the theory we are studying is not simple 
and uniform; that it is the result of two opposite 
tendencies. On the one hand, it is modified by the 
prevailing ideas and the extent of the knowledge of 
its age and country which tend to uniformity ; on 
the other, it is the outcome of the peculiar tempera- 
ment and turn of mind of the individual artist, which 
tend to variety. 

Anyone who has studied pictures can at a glance 
detect a work of the Roman or the Venetian schools. 
All the Romans and all the Venetians are more or 
less like each other; and yet there is, in reality, as 
great a difference inter se as there is inter alia; 
there is as great a difference between the individual 
theories of Michelangelo, Raffaelle, Giulio Romano, 
and those of Titian, Paul Veronese, and Tintoretto 
respectively, as between the Roman and Venetian 
schools. 

It is almost the unanimous opinion of men who 
have written or thought about art that its highest 
value, its chief importance as an intellectual study, 
reside in the expression of personality ; in what is 
peculiar to the artist, not what is common to the 
school. This last has its own special interest to 
those who practise, but that interest is necessarily 
inferior to the other. 

An important fact comes out of this enquiry. It 
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appears that only one-half of the theory of art can 
be taught, and that the least valuable: that which 
tends to uniformity, which is common to the school, 
and is the result of education. Temperament and 
individuality are the work of nature; and the old 
saying, “ Poeta nascitur non fit,” applies, though 
perhaps less universally, to the painter. 

This fact has been generally recognised and 
expressed jn a variety of different ways. French 
writers have called this individual faculty “le don” 
(the gift), or “la bosse”’ (the bump). And a still 
quainter expression has been invented; it has been 
called “le Ja” (the note A in music). ‘‘So-and-So,” 
they say, ‘* has le a” (he has the A). 

All the arts—-poetry, rhetoric, architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, and music—have a common origin. 
The parent idea of art was integral, though it found 
its expression by words, by the chisel, the paint- 
brush, and the fiddle-bow.. The diversities of its 
expression were forced upon it by the nature of the 
instrument used, and the peculiar capability of that 
instrument to express one set of impressions and 
ideas rather than another. Hence has arisen a 
body of rules peculiar to each art, and certain im- 
pressions and ideas have become recognised as the 
peculiar province of that art. But there are rules 
common to all the arts which must still be ob- 
served; such, for instance, as that of structural 
unity, and of variety controlled by harmony. 

The peculiar limitations of the arts have not always 
been observed ; they have trespassed upon each other’s 
ground. Correggio (according to Frederick Schlegel) 
adapted ideas to painting which belong to music, 
and Michelangelo has given to painting the things of 
sculpture, and to sculpture the things of painting. 
On the head of Lorenzo de Medici, seated over 
his tomb in the chapel in Florence, he has placed 
an extraordinary cowl or vizor, which throws the 
face into deep shadow, giving the figure a wonder- 
fully mysterious and brooding expression. This is 
an artifice borrowed from painting, and by no 
means peculiar to sculpture. 

From what I have said, it follows that, apart 
from general reasoning and philosophy upon art, 
there is a special reasoning and philosophy apper- 
taining to each art. 

Our Universities, Oxford and Cambridge, look 
after poetry and rhetoric; there is a Royal Academy 
of Music, and a Royal Academy to look after 
architecture, painting, and sculpture. But an in- 
stitution is conceivably possible which should teach 
the groundwork of all these; where the nature of 
the beautiful, its relation to or even its identity 
with the true, the good, and the expedient, should 
be laid down. Failing such an institution, every 


specialist is prone to make incursions into the domain 
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of general ideas, especially when he finds his stock 
of special knowledge running short. 

This is to be regretted, as the student must rise 
from the perusal with his mind puzzled and dissi- 
pated. In treating of painting, an illustration 
drawn from poetry may be admirable and useful 
occasionally: it may illuminate the subjects reci- 
procally, besides throwing a light on the analogy 
which exists between the two arts. But to dwell on 
the beauties of poetry, sculpture, and architecture as 
though they were identical with those of painting, 
must be pernicious and confusing to the minds of 
students. ‘ 

I have said that all the arts have a common 
origin ; and in primitive times, when what we call 
the plastic arts began to be practised, they were 
much more closely connected than they are now. 
We know nothing of Greek painting, but we may 
infer with tolerable safety, from what we know of 
their turn of mind, and from the evidence of their 
vases and the mural painting disinterred in Italy, 
that they excelled in the delicacy and beauty of out- 
line; that their chiaroscuro was confined to ‘simple 
and broad distinctions, just sufficient to give a bold 
relief; and that their colour had little gradation, and 
very little of what we call modelling. This is borne 
out by what scanty documentary evidence there is. 
Pliny (who knew nothing whatever about art, and 
whose own observations, as Fuseli has pointed out, 
were utterly foolish and irrelevant) has occasionally 
supplied valuable evidence by quoting the writings 
of Greek artists, which are now irrecoverably lost. 
From one of these quotations we learn that Parrha- 
sius made many inventions essential to the art of 
painting. He first discovered symmetry. By “sym- 
metry” I should imagine that he could not have 
meant to imply that Parrhasius first discovered the 
proportions of the human figure, as these were well 
known to Greek sculptors, and their quantities had 
been laid down by Polycletus and others. I think 
the word probably refers to drawing both sides of 
the figure equal, and may possibly imply that Par- 
rhasius was the first to paint a front view instead of 
a profile. He goes on to say that he improved the 
drawing of the face, the hair, and the lips, but that 
it was generally admitted that he excelled in out- 
lines (dineis extremis), “which is,” he adds, “the 
highest quality in painting.” It is all guesswork ; 
but we may infer that Greek painting was, in its 
motives, closely allied to sculpture. And the same 
may be said of early Christian art. Between the 
frescoes of Giotto and the sculptures on the facade 
of the Cathedral of Orvieto there is comparatively 
little difference, but between a picture by Wilkie and 
the reliefs on the base of the Albert Memorial the 
interval is immense. In Italy in the fourteenth and 
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fifteenth centuries the artists often practised archi- 


tecture, sculpture, and painting indifferently ; there 
was no such gap between them as exists now. When 
Benozzo Gozzoli, the Lorenzetti, and others were 
called upon to decorate the cloisters of the Holy 


Field in Pisa, the architect could have had no fear — 


that their work would clash with his. The geo- 
metrical compositions and the flat style of colouring 
in vogue at the time were admirably suited to archi- 


tectural decoration ; and Gothic architecture, with its. 


pointed arches, its niches, and canopies, was with 
equal suitability adapted to sculpture, which last, 
with its rigid lines and general architectonic char- 
acter, was exactly fitted for the ornamentation of 
buildings. The case is widely different now. 

The discrepancies between our arts have been 
pointed out with admirable wit and perspicacity by 
Viollet-le-Duc, one of the most acute and cultivated 
men of our day, somewhat after this fashion. 

When a great public building is projected, which 
shall be decorated with sculpture and painting, an 
architect is first selected, whose only recommenda- 
tion, probably, is that he once made a very bad 
building in a totally different style. He is told to 
make room for sculpture. He proceeds to make his 
plans. He designs his wall-spaces, makes all his 
ornaments and decorative features converge round 
his openings, his windows, and doors, which he treats 
like pictures with frames round them; he places 
sculptures wherever he has a place to let, and where 
they won’t interfere with his mouldings. 

The next step is a competition amongst sculptors, 
and a committee selects those statues which appear 


to be most pleasing, and which would look best on a. 


pedestal in the middle of Hyde Park. When the 
work is done, and the statues (which are designed 
“in a fine frenzy rolling ”’) are placed, the architect 
goes into hysterics. He blames the sculptor for not 
consulting him. The sculptor answers that he knows 
his business and does not require to consult anybody, 
least of all an architect; and they stand glowering 
at each other. If they are not of a rancorous dis- 
position, they eventually shake hands and agree to 
throw the whole blame upon the Board of Works. 
Then comes the painter’s part. He proceeds to make 
a magnificent design, representing Harold march- 
ing with his army to Hastings. Harold is in the 
foreground and Hastings is in the distance. He 
paints a road which looks as if you could drive a 
hansom-cab along it, and you reckon it would be at 
least an eighteenpenny fare to the nearest house. 
Here is the architect in despair again. He com- 


plains that the painter has destroyed his wall and 
made it look like an opening ; which, no doubt, he has, 
the painter (poor man!) having a confused idea that 
Harold must have had an opening to march through. 
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When, at length, the building is finished, it is 
severely criticised by all writers on esthetics.. Every- 
body is blamed, and the general verdict is that art 
has declined, and that we are no longer capable of 
making great monuments, as our forefathers were. 

But the fact is that neither architect, sculptor, 
nor painter is toblame. The art of each has altered ; 
and developed, in the course of time, in a direction 
peculiar to itself ; and their harmonious union is no 
longer possible, except on one condition, namely, that 
they all three consent to adopt an archaic form; to 
go back to a period when wall-spaces were divided 
by a greater number of vertical lines, and made 
decorative irrespective of openings, when sculpture 
was more architectonic, and painting dealt with flat 
planes and took no account of aérial perspective. 

I have said that in primitive times there was less 
difference between the plastic arts; that painting, 
for instance, was more nearly allied to sculpture than 
it is now. If we were ignorant of its subsequent 
history, and had to judge of its progress and deve- 
lopment by @ priori reasoning, I think we should 
inevitably come to the conclusion that that pro- 
gress and development had taken the direction of its 
peculiar aptitudes and greatest facilities of expres- 
sion, on a well-known principle of dynamics, that 
force expends itself in the direction of the least re- 
sistance. And that is precisely what has. happened. 

Sculpture and painting were once closely allied 
(probably in Greek times, and certainly in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries), but there is a radical 
and essential difference between them, which time 
and progress have developed into a wider and wider 
divergence. 

. Let us examine that difference. 

All the arts are imitative, or are supposed to be. 
Sculpture is evidently so; it is the most imitative of 
them all; in some respects it is the thing itself. A 
statue is not /zke the form of a man; it 2s the form 
of a man, as Mr. Ruskin has somewhere pointed 
out. You can feel it, measure its length and its 
circumference, and go round it. Sculpture treats of 
things as they are. But in painting all is illusion, 
and nothing is as it is. The back of your canvas is 
a flat plane of linen cloth; go before it, and you 
see the universe, but only the appearance of it. A 
picture is 
“Such stuff as dreams are made of.” 

Beyond appearances, it has no connection with things 
as they are. In the infancy of the art its capabilities 
were not understood, and painters laboured to repre- 
sent things as they knew them to be; an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth. But in process of time 
they became emancipated from all thraldom to facts ; 
they perceived that they could make appear only 
what they pleased, and suppress facts which did not 
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suit their purpose. By casting shadows, by difference 
of treatment, by various artifices of colour and light 
and shade, they could suppress the limbs or the 
whole body, and make only the ‘head of a figure 
apparent. This to the sculptor is, of course, im- 
possible. He can suppress nothing; all he can do is 
to substitute one concrete reality for another ; a mass 
of drapery for a limb or body. And when Michel- 
angelo wrote to Benedetto Varchi that sculpture was 
the guiding light of painting, and that the difference 
between them was as that between the sun and the 
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queen of love, and not a triumphant one at all. Now 
this very capricious variety of expression, which all 
solid objects are subjected to from the visitations of 
the weather and the hours, is precisely the peculiar 
provinee of painting to seize and perpetuate. The 
painter has not so much to do with things as they 
are, as with that transient and unsubstantial glory 
which they receive from without. There are moments 
when the face of external nature seems to be un- 
veiled, when all familiar landmarks disappear, and, 
to our astonished eyes, a solemn and mysterious vision 





























‘‘ HE TOUCH’D THE TENDER STOPS OF VARIOUS QUILIS...’ 
(From a Drawing by J. E. Hodgson, R.A. Engraved by A. Blossé.) 


moon (“dall’una all’altra fosse quella differenza che 
e’dal sol alla luna”’), he was writing about an art the 
capabilities of which had not yet been fully developed, 
or, at all events, the capabilities of which he did not 
fully understand. Sculpture must for ever remain 
tied down by the limitations of things as they are ; the 
sculptor can control nothing but form. His statue, 
once carved and placed aloft upon its pedestal in the 
market-place, becomes the play of all the smiles and 
frowns of the heavens; it must partake of the same 
capricious variety of expression which we see in the 
solid rocks and mountain peaks, the sea and sky, the 
garden and the grove. A Venus Victrix, seen in 
relief against a sapphire sky, and burning with the 
golden glow of the setting sun, would certainly re- 
present the goddess in her glory; but the same 
statue on a wet and gloomy day, with the rain-drops 
coursing down its nose, would represent but a sorry 


rises in their stead; we seem, for a moment, to see 
through the time garment of the world and to behold 
the glory of its Creator. It is for the painter to 
perpetuate such moments. He has to do with all 
fleeting, evanescent things, with life and action, 
passion, colour, and expression; he-has to do with 
phenomena, with things that appear, and he is abso- 
lutely free to make appear what he pleases. This is 
an ideal view of the painter’s art, and you will, I 


‘think, perceive that it presents much more analogy 


with poetry than it does with sculpture; and, in 
very fact, the tendency of the art in modern times, 
when in the hands of imaginative painters, has been 
to separate itself more and more from sculpture and 
to assimilate with poetry. 

The poet chooses a few images, which he strings 
together in rapid sequence ; the rhythm, the metrical 
cadence, and the recurrence of rhyme which the 
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mind has veen taught to expect, give unity, and, 
as it were, frame his picture in; and he produces an 
impression on the mind either joyful or sad, grateful 
or terrible, as he pleases. That is his art. An in- 
stance is not far to seek; I can almost choose at 
random, but here is one from Milton’s “ Lycidas” 
which seems characteristic :— 


“ Thus sang the uncouth swain to th’ oaks and rills, 
While the still morn went out with sandals gray ; 
He touch’d the tender stops of various quills, 
With eager thought warbling his Doric lay.” 


Three lines lower down he tells us that the shepherd 
had a mantle blue, and that completes the picture. 

Now can you not imagine this painted? A 
tender grey sky with the dark oaks relieved against 
it, the shepherd in his blue mantle playing on the 
pipes, a few bright touches on the rills, and all the 
rest suppressed —a mere wash of bitumen. The 
painter who knows his business can produce exactly 
the same impression as the poet, by presenting 
the same images, and no more. And this is the 
tendency of modern art. Numbers of apothegms 
and precepts which have been invented and which 
are current in studios all tend towards that sort of 
treatment. Here is one by Théodore Rousseau :— 
“Tf your picture,” he says, “is full of precious detail 
from one end of your canvas to the other, the spec- 
tator will Jook at it with indifference. Everything 
being equally interesting, nothing will interest him.” 

If this observation is just, as I believe it is, it 
follows that what the mind demands of a picture is 
not the mere representation of forms, which is what 
the sculptor gives; it demands that out of the assem- 
blage of colours and tones there shall arise and per- 
vade the mind an idea like an essence exhaled, just 
as out of the stanza I have quoted there arises an 
idea of tender idyllic simplicity and beauty. 

As we approach modern times we find .the prac- 
tice of the different branches of the arts erected into 
separate professions, and professors and writers in- 
sisting more and more strongly on the specific differ- 
ences between them. 5 

Mengs and ‘Winkelmann argued from sculpture 
to painting and from painting to sculpture indif- 
ferently, as though the same rules applied; and 
Count Algarotti, a writer of the same school, has 
the following passage on the subject of paintings :— 
“ Few, to say the truth, are the examples of strong 
expression afforded by the Venetian, Flemish, or 
Lombard schools. Deprived of that great happiness 
—the happiness of being able to contemplate at 
leisure the works of the ancients, the purest sources 
of perfection in point of design, expression, and 
character—and having nothing but nature con- 
stantly before their eyes, they made strength of 


colouring, blooming complexion, and the grand 
effects of chiaroscuro their principal study; they 
aimed more at charming the senses than at cap- 
tivating the understanding.” 

Frederick von Schlegel sounds a different note. 
“ Every art,” he says, “should strive to attain per- 
fection in what peculiarly characterises and dis- 
tinguishes it from others. If sculpture be most 
fitted to represent the pure, simple forms of actual 
material beauty ; if music, the language of the soul, 
concentrate in herself the power of arousing every 
deeper feeling; so the most appropriate sphere of 
the spiritual art of painting, its fullest aim and 
object, is the imparting a glorified expression to 
individual figures, or diffusing a divine, holy senti- 
ment throughout a composition.” 

Here we have a special field of operation assigned 
to each art, that of painting being the expression of 
spiritual ideas. 

One of the ablest writers on art of our own day, 
Eugéne Fromentin, in describing the “ Procession to 
Calvary,” by Rubens, in Brussels, treats the matter 
differently again. “Here,” he exclaims, “all is 
movement and tumult, in the form, in the gestures, 
in the faces, in the arrangement of groups, in that 
diagonal and symmetrical sweep which runs from 
below upwards, from right to left; the Christ, who 
has fallen under His cross; the escorting horsemen ; 
the two thieves, who are being hurried along by 
their executioners; all wending their way in the 
same direction, as though they were mounting the 
narrow ladder to the scaffold. The Christ is weary 
almost to death, St. Veronica is wiping His brow, 
and the Virgin, in agony of tears, throws her arms 
towards Him. Simon the Cyrenian holds up the 
gibbet ; and yet, in spite of the tree of infamy, 
these women in mourning and tears, this condemned 
Man grovelling on His knees, his panting lips 
and streaming temples and wild eyes a pity to be- 
hold ; in spite of terror, lamentation, and imminent 
death, it is clear, to all who can see, that this eques- 
trian pageant, these banners in the wind, this cen- 
turion in his breastplate, who turns round with such 
a martial gesture, and in whom we recognise the 
features of Rubens ; all these things make one forget 
an execution, and produce a vivid impression of a 
triumph. Such is the original working of this 
brilliant mind. One is tempted to think that the 
scene is depicted in a reverse sense, that it is melo- 
dramatic, without seriousness or majesty or beauty, 
without any impressiveness; that it is almost theatri- 
cal. Its picturesqueness, which might ruin it, saves 
it ; its fantastic power elevates it; a ray of genuine 
sensibility pierces and ennobles it; something akin 
to eloquence raises its style. In fact, I know not 
by what happy inspiration or noble enthusiasm this 
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picture has become just what it should be—the pic- 
ture of death vanquished and of apotheosis. Many 
people also,” he continues, “cannot follow Rubens 
in his flights. They suspect his imagination of try- 
ing to transcend itself; they only see that which 
ties him down to the vulgar, the over-real, the thick 
muscles, the florid or careless drawing, the coarse 
types, the flesh and the blood without skin. Thty 
fail to see that he, nevertheless, has formule, a style 
and an ideal, and that these excellent formula, this 
style and this ideal, reside in his palette.” 

I said at the outset that behind the changeful 
phenomena of art there was an equally changeful 
sequence of ideas or of theory, and the concrete 
results of such theories as those of Algarotti and 
Fromentin can have little or nothing in common. 
The works of Raphael Mengs are the result of the 
former, the academic theory ; and they have nothing 
in common with any phase of modern art, except 
the “ Grand Prix de Rome,” which is the crowning 
achievement of a French student’s education. Those 
of Fromentin (though he is not a great painter, 
and not peculiarly gifted with the “ bosse” or the 
“ A”) are inspired direct from nature, and he 
avails himself of all the poetical suggestiveness 
which reside in colour and light and shade. 
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Art has, in its time, played many parts. It 
once was a solemn recognition of an existence in- 
dependent of death and decay ; it sought to embody 
a philosophical dream of typical perfection; it de- 
picted the struggle of the soul with the infirmities 
of the flesh, and all the phases of human life and 
passion. But at no period of the world’s history did 
it assume such a Protean aspect, never did it present 
so wide a front, and never was so much done in it or 
written about it as at the present day. Artists now 
are to be numbered, not by hundreds, but by thou- 
sands. If we recognise any truth in the old adage, 
“Quot homines, tot sententiz,” and if we consider 
that art appeals to a faculty so vague and incapable of 
precise definition as that of taste, we must expect to 
find a great difference of opinion upon it and a multi- 
plicity of theories ; and we shall not be disappointed. 

Europe has been a vast battle-field, where con- 
tending professors have led their followers into the 
fray under all sorts of revolutionary ensigns, bearing I 
know not what strange devices; while-from academic 
citadels there has always floated, and ‘still floats, the 
oriflamme, the standard of dynastic legitimacy. 

In my next paper I propose to examine some of 
these differences of opinion, and to point out how 
they were brought about. J. E. Hopeson. 
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THE ROYAL 


HE curious mental condition—whether truly 
psychological in its character, or merely the 
result of egotism and self-conceit in the subject, 
really does not much matter—that leads us to under- 
rate the things of to-day when discussing those of 
the past may be worthy neither of trust nor respect ; 
but when we find a whole community—such as the 
artistic body—whose lives are spent in striving, 
hoping against hope, to reach a standard set up in 
days gone by—when we find them admitting that 
certain branches of the art of to-day far excel those 
of their youth, we may accept the statement with con- 
fidence ; for it is the tendency of old age, nodding 
over its “experience,” to become depreciatory and 
pessimistic. The unanimity, therefore, with which 
the oldest of our living artists and critics admit the 
immense superiority of latter-day portraiture over 
that of three-quarters of a century ago, is one of the 
most striking tributes to our distinctly national branch 
of art. 
Mr. Frank Holl, with his eight portraits—which 
represent but a quarter of his season’s harvest— 
maintains a marvellously high level of excellence. 


ACADEMY.—IL 


IIe sometimes falls into the error of “ forcing” his 
work ; he emphasises the lights and shadows already 
too highly cast in his cunningly-lighted studio, and 
is even said to paint sometimes more than life-size in 
order to increase effect. But he has never painted 
more solidly or successfully than this year. His 
portrait of Lord Spencer is a masterpiece—the work 
is so full of character and force, so excellent in colour, 
and so restrained, and an admirable likeness withal. 
The “Sir William Jenner ”—who up till a month or 
two ago was the President of the Royal College of 
Physicians, an office he has held unprecedentedly 
long-—is an equally fine portrait-study, but not one 
calling for such power of brush. The whole attitude 
is characteristic of the man—a strong contrast in 
all, save skill, to Dr. Sydenham, the first President, 
whose bust stands at his elbow. On the portrait of 
Mr. Gladstone the painter has lavished all his know- 
ledge and skill, and in the Leader standing at the 
table, the “old lion” roused in him, his eye flashing 
and his form erect, we see the highest point of Mr. 
Holl’s power. But it is impossible not to feel that 
the artist has been somewhat disturbed by his task, 
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and, adding his own strength of character to that 
of: his subject, has brought a little too much force 
into his canvas. Perhaps the best of his other works 
is the portrait of Sir William Jenner’s successor, Sir 
Andrew Clark; but it is difficult to select where all 
is so admirable and so nearly equal in merit. 

The portrait of Cardinal Manning is the most 
acceptable of Mr. Ouless’s contributions, as much on 
account of the sitter as the artist. It is a superb 
achievement, although in this full-face portrait there 
is not so much of the fire or soul that Mr. Watts put 
into his celebrated picture of the Cardinal. We are 
shown the divine in a quieter mood, neither so stern 
nor so thoughtful. But it is one of the great merits of 
the picture that the artist has withdrawn himself, so 
to speak, from it altogether ; he has satisfied himself 
with painting a brilliant portrait, beautiful in colour, 
fine in feeling and in the rendering of character, and 
he makes these qualities speak for him—wherein he 
conscientiously follows in the footsteps of the masters 
at whose shrine he worships, Velasquez and Vandyck. 

Professor Herkomer, as usual, impresses the spec- 
tator as much with his versatility as with the inde- 
pendence of his manner. Of subject-pictures, however, 
he has none this year. The best of his male portraits 
is unquestionably that of the Speaker; and of his 
female portraits, that of Mrs. Arthur Sassoon. This 
lady, distinguished by vivacity and refinement, is 
robed in black, but the picture is not so delightful as 
that of his Boston beauty of last year. The portrait 
of the artist’s father and daughter, again, is a fine 
study in a less conventional style; but those of Sir 
John Pender, Mr. “ Telegraph ” Levy, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury are hardly up to the level of ex- 
cellence we look for from the Oxford Slade Professor. 

Mr. Richmond, the new Associate, has successfully 
seized the likeness of Prince Bismarck, and produced 
a fine picture; but, compared with the works of his 
rivals in portraiture, it lacks strength and depth. It 
is as a painter of delicacy and refinement, grace, 
elegance, and beauty, as is also here proved, that 
Mr. Richmond excels; real power is beyond him. 

In the department of “history” or “historic 
genre” the pictures that stand out from all the rest 
for individuality and successful realisation are those 
of Mr. Alma-Tadema and Mr. Solomon J. Solomon. 
The Academician’s great work—for such it is—is 
one of the most striking he has produced for years. 
The roses of Mr. Alma-Tadema are accepted master- 
pieces of execution, generally speaking; ‘‘'The Roses 
of Heliogabalus ” is, to particularise, another master- 
piece of execution—in some respects its painter’s 
chef-d’euvre. The motive of the picture is but a 


practical joke—the deluging in roses of the young 
Emperor’s guests, suddenly poured down from the 
velarium; and as the nobles and ladies flounder 
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in the sea of flowers, the magnificent young profli- 
gate looks on with as much scornful amusement 
as his languor will permit. No incident could be 
more happy for the painter to exercise his skill 
upon, rich and delicate colouring combining marvel- 
lously with all the possibilities of marble-painting 
and archzological accessory—an opportunity of which 
the artist has not been slow to avail himself to the 
full. Happy the painter whose powers are strong 
enough to bear the burden of so much realism and 
so much crystallized fact! Who can tell what Mr. 
Tadema’s sufferings from artistic famine would be 
were his Lempriére cut off at the main? 

Mr. Solomon’s “ Niobe” deserves special atten- 
tion, as it is professedly painted in reply to those 
critics who declared that the young artist, brought 
up in the traditions of the Paris studios, could only 
sueceed where action was violent and where dash of 
subject diverted attention from composition and exe- 
cution. He has therefore painted this picture of 
absolute repose. The deep passion of silent anguish 
in the mother, and the sentiment inspired by the 
dead and dying forms of her children around her, are 
undisturbed by any incident calculated to add to or 
take from the main subject. The impressiveness of 
the work is sufficient to prove that the painter has 
accomplished the task he set himself to perform. 
But apart from colour, drawing, and expression—all 
of which are of a very high order and worthy of the 
subject—attention should be paid to the lines of the 
composition. It will be seen at once that the chief 
line is pear-shaped, and descends and returns through 
a very beautiful and somewhat original sweep. Mr. 
Solomon has been manifestly influenced by our great 
master of line, Sir Frederick Leighton, not only in 
the grouping of the figures, but also in the arrange- 
ment of the draperies. It appears to the writer that 
the one weak point in the composition is the hole, so 
to speak, in the middle of it. But that, after all, is 
a small fault in so fine a production, and the best of 
it all is that the artist’s power, full of strength and 
vigour, is still not yet fully developed. He will cer- 
tainly do much greater things than this, and that at 
no distant date. 

Last year Mr. Goodall placed only two figures in 
a vast canvas, and it did not impress the spectator as 
“empty;” this year he has twenty-two figures in 
his vaster “ On the Sea of Galilee,”’ and it does not 
appear full. In his version of “ Christ Healing the 
Sick,” there is much good painting, and more admir- 
able feeling, but it does not quite “ come together ” 
somehow, nor impress one to anything like the ex- 
tent it should. In his “ David’s Promise to Bath- 
sheba,” again, there are signs of weakness, but the 
face and attitude of the dying king are finely con- 
ceived. 














NIOBE. 


(From the Picture by Sol J. Sol Engraved by Jonnard.) 
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Mr. Orchardson has done better in point of colour, 
and drawing too, perhaps, than in “ Her Mother’s 
Voice,” but he has never before risen to such subtlety 
and pathos of expression in both face and attitude. 
The subject is a well-worn one—a middle-aged 
widower listening to his daughter as she sings, at- 
tended by her lover; but its realisation in this lamp- 
lighted scene of modern life has a refinement, a 
naturalness, and a restraint beyond any other version 
painted within recent years. 

In land and sea scapes the exhibition is strong. 
Sir John Millais’ “ Murthly Moss,” though not com- 
parable for poetry of feeling to “ Chill October,” is 
distinguished by what I may call powerful delicacy 
and robust exquisiteness. It is full of daylight 
and air, has many lovely passages, but at the same 
time there is not a little that is commonplace, both 
in the reedy foreground and the hilly distance. Mr. 
Boughton’s “Golden Afternoon,” representing the 
rounded, sweeping country of the Isle of Wight, is 
above all a silvery landscape, as remarkable for its 
size and absence of important figures as for its tech- 
nical merits. Mr. Leader has never done so well as 
in “A Summer’s Day,” and Mr. MacWhirter has 
happily returned to the charming green woods, silver 
birches, and blue seas that made his reputation. 

It is delightful to see a man of Mr. Hook’s years 
with such a firm grip upon his subject, not losing in 
breadth, and absolutely gaining in quality. ‘The 
Bauble Boat” and “ The Feast of the Osprey,” both 
small pictures of sea and shore-line, are gems of ob- 
servation, truth, and execution; and “ Low Tide 
Gleanings” and “The Day for the Lighthouse,” 
broad, breezy, and astonishing in precision. Mr. 
Henry Moore, for ever divorced from his early Pre- 
Raphaelitic love, is also strong in “ Nearing the 
Needles,” which is nearly as good as “Clearness 
after Rain.” As no one can paint the deep blue and 
tumble of the sea so well as he, so none can paint 
its yellowish transparency and spray more truth- 
fully than Mr. Walter Shaw, who is at his best in 
“The Tide Race.” Mr. Brett attains his measure 
of successful reproduction of natural phenomena and 
effects, with the certainty of a man for whom art is 
but a rule of three, demonstratable and reducible by 
the application of scientific formule. The most 
unexpected success is that of Mr. Vicat Cole, who 
breaks fresh ground with his large “ Pool of London.” 
The mass of smoky shipping and barges, the great 
brown sails and distant buildings, the busy and 
dignified scene of river toil and turmoil, with its 
finely-painted sky and excellent composition, form 
one of the most notable pictures in the exhibition. 
Indeed, had the painter but been a colourist, and 
were he but able to represent water wet instead of dry, 
the picture might have been pronounced a great work. 
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Among the subject-pictures Mr. E. J. Gregory’s 
“ Euterpe ”—in reality the portrait of the artist’s 
wife in an eighteenth century interior—is the finest 
example of quality of handling and dexterous mani- 
pulation. But there is a certain unpleasantness of 
colour which makes it look less meritorious than it 
really is, and we are set wondering when the artist 
will produce the great masterpiece that everyone who 
has watched his work is certain he will produce one 
day. Mr. Pettie paints in cold tones in his ‘‘ Clash 
of Steel ”—a seventeenth-century street brawl, with a 
frightened lady hurrying her gallant away from the 
attractive spot. ‘The Traitor,” finely painted in 
every respect, is marred by a note of farce expressed 
in the comic attitude of the pinioned gentleman ; but 
for this the picture would be dignified enough. Mr. 
Long has attempted great things in ‘‘ The Crown of 
Justification.” This vast work of weird Egyptian 
custom—representing the judgment of the dead by 
the living—is full of archeological research and 
detail. But with technical difficulties of drawing 
and design triumphantly overcome—though some 
might wish them, like Dr. Johnson did the ’cello- 
playing, ‘impossible ””—the picture is not alive; 
conscientiousness, learning, and industry are here, but 
not living art: the sentiment is as dead as the 
mummy itself. ; 

Intent on recovering the position he sacrificed to 
some extent last year, Mr. Seymour Lucas has devoted 
himself to a highly attractive work of historic genre. 
This picture, similar in size and motif to his “ Whip 
for Van Tromp,” represents the building of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Mr. Poynter is happy in his subject- 
picture—a delightful little classical work called 
“Under the Sea-Wall.” “The Lady of Shalott,” 
by Mr. Waterhouse, is a disappointment; with a 
change of style and treatment there has come about 
a check in his onward course. Not that there is 
any lack of invention or drawing; but the French 
flatness of tones takes much of the quality out of 
the colour, and one is robbed of all sympathy for 
a lady so stiff of attitude and back. Mr. Gow’s 
“ Flight ot James II. after the Battle of the Boyne” 
is not up to his average, by reason of the thinness 
of the painting and the emptiness of the picture, 
though the group of the mounted officers, who watch 
their monarch hastening down the stone sea-wall 
steps, is particularly well imagined. 

It is curious that the band of young men who 
contribute most substantially to the interest of the 
exhibition are nearly all of them connected with the 
New English Art Club. Mr. Bramley’s “ Hope- 
less Dawn” is a very powerful and emotional work 
—the dawn breaking to widowed wife and childless 
mother, while the candles splutter in their sockets 
and the wind howls outside the cottage windows. 
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Mr, Stanhope Forbes, in “The Village Harmonic ” 
—a rehearsal, of a rustic choir and orchestra by 
the contending lights of lamps and the setting sun 
—is remarkable to an almost equal extent. Mr. 
Loudan’s “ Fish-Market, Polperro,” Mr, Starling’s 
“Saved from the Sea,” Mr. Fred. Hall’s illustra- 
tions to Lord Tennyson’s “ Goose,” Mr. Waterlow’s 
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quence chiefly of the efforts of the younger men. 
But that they are most of them imbued with the 
French spirit, or at all events the French style of 
workmanship and with a preference for tone rather 
than for colour, is a fact the Royal Academy cannot 
afford to overlook. It is quite possible that the re- 
form of the Schools which the Council is now plan- 





SIR WILLIAM JENNER, M.D., K.0.B. 
(From the Picture by F. Holl, R.A. Engraved by P, Naumann.) 


“Orphan” (a landscape picture with a bereaved 
lamb), and Mr. Kennington’s “ Widowed and Father- 
less,” all make their mark with excellent work ; 
while Mr. Warrener suddenly comes to the front 
with a little picture called “A Confession,” which 
in intensity of expression yields to no other in the 
whole exhibition. 

Summing up the art-achievements of the year 
as reflected at the Royal Academy Exhibition, it is 
impossible to feel as despondent for the general out- 
look of pictorial art as in recent years, in conse- 


ning may have the effect of stemming the present 
exodus; but, in any case, the future of the English 
“ School” is in their hands, and upon them devolves 
the responsibility of moulding it to the proper form. 
M. H. Sprecmann. 


Norz.—It is impossible, within the limited space at disposal, 
to do more than present the reader with a general outline of the 
Academy Exhibition and engrave but the smallest fraction of 
the pictures. Attention is therefore invited to the fact that 
“Royal Academy Pictures, 1888,” containing reproductions of 
fifty-four pictures and sculptures, is published concurrently with 
this Part, price One Shilling. . 

















MID-DAY REST IN THE FOREST. 


(Drawn and Engraved by A. Lepére.) 


THE FOREST OF FONTAINEBLEAU: SUMMER. 


—+e-_— 


INE o’clock in the morning, and our tempera- 
ture is steadily rising, our eyes closing under 
the blinding sunshine. 

We have reached Arbonne, and are now on a 
spot known as the Desert, at the top of a hill of 
sand, while at our feet, all round us, the landscape 
stretches away into the distance; to the left a wide 
plain, displaying golden wheat-fields, green meadows, 
yellow rape, patches of red clover looking like splashes 
of blood, dim -clumps of trees which might be nests, 
long lines of misty poplars, and little hamlets with 
slate spires shining like sparks; to the right the 
bossy rocks and verdure of the forest, bristling, 
rolling, clear and vast under the fierce blue sky. 

Is the Desert of Arbonne at all like the real 
Desert? One thing is certain, that it is amazingly 
like.a sandy shore at low tide. When we have 
reached the top of the slope, and got beyond the 
edge of the plateau, there is nothing to be seen but 
a far-spreading white floor broken by boulders, soft 
and warm, yielding to the tread and wrinkled by the 
wind. The blocks are water-worn, as if the sea had 
ground them ; the rain has left little pools in their 
hollows, a light, steady breeze kisses our cheeks, and 
sand spiders scuttle about on all sides for all the 
world like sea-spiders. The illusion is perfect. 


But it is impossible to gaze long at the blinding 
scene. Dazzled to drowsiness, we feel as if melting 
into fiery slumbers; so we return to the edge of the 
plateau. There the forest rises up before us, with 
its dark, blue-green dells, its grey ridges, its grand 
masses of trees climbing the slopes like regiments ; 
and as we stand we observe, just below us in the 
gloomy gorge, a round whitish speck. That is the 
cupola of an aqueduct—it might be a buoy in the 
ocean. At the same time a little flash seems to be 
signalling to us; it is the carriage waiting for us 
on the road, and the horse has shaken himself and 
moved it. We descend the hill again, and on we 
go through the woods, without a sound, on a road 
carpeted with moss and fallen pine leaves. 

We do not get on fast. The horse seems to be 
performing a sort of goose-step, tossing his head 
now and then either to shake off the gad-flies, or 
because he is teased by the bunches of leaves which 
are stuck between his ears, like those of every horse 
we meet. 

At last, after a sleepy drive through the forest, 
where there is not a spring to trickle, not a rock to 
shed a thread of water, we reach the skirt of the 
forest, and the driver pulls up in front of the “ bush ” 
of broom, which indicates that a grocer keeps a little 
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eating-house. There is no one in the village street, 
all the shutters are closed, the hamlet seems asleep. 
In the eating-house, too, noone. Weare in the shut- 
tered twilight of a low, whitewashed room; not a 
soul—but swarms of flies are feeding on the spilt grease 
upon the tables. In a minute, however, a woman 
makes her appearance and asks what we wish. Yes, 
it is an eating-house, but she is hardly to be per- 
suaded into giving us breakfast. However, she con- 
sents at last ; she brings in plates, and has just served 
up some slices of sausage, to be followed by an ome- 
lette, when an old peasant in a blouse and peaked 
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hat over his nose. At long intervals we meet a 
vehicle on the road; a victoria under an awning 
with closed curtains ; a cart with its driver asleep on 
the top, bearing down on us without swerving an 
inch ; a tax-cart white with dust—and all the horses 
with bunches of leaves on their heads. Or we pass 
aman lying at full length on the ground, his face 
covered with his waistcoat, as motionless as death. 
Once we catch sight of a child in the wood, with 
bare legs, an enormous straw hat, and a box slung 
over his shoulder. He is collecting ants’ eggs, it 
would seem, for feeding pheasants. Now and again 





AT THE EDGE OF THE DESERT. 


cap comes in with a civil bow. He is the village 
ranger. He chatters like a woodpecker, and proses 
on about everything, mixing things up—the crops, 
politics, local lawsuits, the Prussian war, and the 
forest. And all the while he chatters and proses he 
pours some raw spirit into his coffee, “ seeing as how 
that was the stuff to cocker a man’s heart up.” 

To cocker one’s heart up, as the old owl called 
it, was highly needful before setting out again this 
scorching day across the sand and pine forest ! 

Breakfast over, we tumble on to the seats of the 
chaise, quite overcome by the burning heat of the 
hood. It is now about one, and by the wayside 
the underwood and saplings glisten in metallic 
green under the torrid sun and scorching blue, and 
in an atmosphere quivering like the vapour over a 
heated oven. 

We rumble on as if in a dream, the carriage 
rocking us with little jolts. The driver has quite 
collapsed, and seems to have melted as he sits, his 


our nag stops short and we come to a standstill ; and 
then we can hear the universal murmur of the forest. 

At the end of a long hour, however, an hour of 
cooking in a close oven, along an endless white road, 
we are aware that we have turned off under the 
trees. The chaise jolts on for some little time in 
the shade, and we come out on an open lawn, where 
we feel as if we had come to the arbours of a casino 
after wandering through a maze. 

There, in the middle of a clearing, under an 
ancient spreading tree, people are resting, mopping 
their faces, and refreshing themselves. Low earth- 
banks strewn with fern serve as divans, boards on 
trestles take the place of tables. There is a jingle 
of glasses and popping of corks. A little lean old 
woman, with a nose like a kite, and a mutch on her 
head, serves out beer and lemonade, and a man in a 
blue jacket, squatting behind a chest on which he 
lays out the cards, is ready to tell fortunes. This is 
the “ Fairies’ Pool,” but under this broiling sun the 
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pool is as invisible as the fairies. Nothing is to be 
seen but the place where it ought to be, a large, dry 
hollow, full of parched grass; all around it leaning 
trees, and, under their parasols in front of their easels, 
painters sit! In shooting blouses, in loose jackets, 





in slouched caps, in gaiters, in breeches ; and with 
long wands held askew, as if they were fishing. 

Some dash in a suggestion with a broad flourish, 
some dab the canvas with careful strokes, screwing 
_ up their eyes and measuring the horizon with a bit 
of charcoal. There are those who sketch and those 
who stipple. One of them—a great man he must 
be—is in a full suit of summer linen: white trousers, 
white jacket, white “spats,” and a Panama hat with 
a red ribbon amid all that whiteness. 

Near here, too, is the Gorge aux Loups—the 
Wolves’ Glen. It yawns on the further side of this 
clearing, under the wide ocean of sky, and for an 
hour or two we scramble about the little cliff-paths 
which tumble down it. It is like a grand and 
motionless cataract of boulders which have caught 
and wrested the great oaks in their fall, and seem to 
be rolling them down to the bottom of the gorge, 
which opens out into an immense plain. But this 
rocky torrent harbours too many picnics ; the place is 
strewn with old bottles and greasy paper; and those 
fine gnarled trees, whose roots grip the stone with 
a despairing clutch, are carved with names and hearts 
joined together. Nature here is sublime but outraged 
and insulted. 

However, it is growing late, and we are told that 
we must see the sun set from the Long-Rocher (Long 
Rock, or Long Tor). 

A great sensation is in fact in store for us. 
We gain the spot by following a little ravine 
through a rather dark pinewood, out of which 
we suddenly emerge on an open stretch of pink 
heather. Then comes an exquisite moment. The 
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dark alley of pine-trees, as regular and mysterious as 
a pillared aisle, is lighted from above with a green 
glow, while out in the very middle of the blossoming 
heath a solitary fir, distorted and writhing, as it were, 
in its flight’ from the rest, seems to be dancing 
alone. A broad violet shadow steals over the level ; 
the rooks call to each other in the stillness. We 
breathe a less fierce atmosphere, and the only high 
light is the white shirt of a man among the bracken, 
tying it into sheaves. 

From the height of Long-Rocher the view makes 
the head swim ; the forest is seen like an ocean from 
a towering cliff. Millions upon millions of tree-tops 
crowd below to the utmost verge of the horizon ; 
from those at your feet, of which you can count the 
leaves, to those so far off that they are lost in the 
sky; and the various plots of different species band 
the vast scene just as the sun sometimes bands the 
clouds with shafts of light. The billows of verdure 
roll, dip, and rise ; but instead of falling with a roar, 
like water, they remain suspended, as it were, in 
silence ; and other sounds come up, clear, crystalline, 
and pure as the evening light—voices speaking, carts 
passing; while over those innumerable heads the 
sunset spreads and flows like a crimson glazing, a 





FATHER GUERIGNY, THE VIPER HUNTER. 


rose-tinted varnish, and the rooks perching on them 
glisten like birds of glass. 
« Aye, this is where you come to see the sun set! ” 
We turn round. It is old Guérigny—Father 
Guérigny — the snake-catcher. Swarthy, bent, 
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crippled, earth-stained, leaning on his forked stick, little rent in the clouds where the blood-red sun is 
with a quid puffing out one cheek, he has taken now stanched, and where the red wound begins 








THE VALLEY OF TRANCHARD. 


(Drawn and Engraved by A. Lepére.) 


up a position behind us on a rock, and is amused to heal, then leaves a scar, and finally disappears 
with watching us, while we, on our part, watch a altogether. Maurice TatMeyr. 














“A SUMMER DAY.” 


PAINTED BY FERDINAND HEILBUTH. 


E: have been guided by more than one considera- 

tion in selecting M. Ferdinand Heilbuth’s 
“Summer Day” as the subject of our frontispiece. 
In the first place, the picture, viewed technically, was 
one of the very best in last year’s Salon; in the 
second place, it is an admirable illustration of one 
side of the argument raised in the perennial discus- 
sion on “ modern life in modern art;” and in the 
last, it introduces once more an artist too seldom 
seen and appreciated by the readers of this Magazine. 
M. Heilbuth is a Hamburger born, and a French- 
man by naturalisation. But although his enemies, 
and his friends as well, reproach him with the fact 
that his native patriotism proved too strong for him 
when Paris was threatened with siege, and that he 
hastily quitted the capital where friendships, honours, 
and medals had been showered upon him, prudently 
betaking him to England, not one of them can say that 
his art—though essentially French in treatment and 
feeling—has ever been otherwise than pure, honest, and 
healthy. His technique, too, always commands respect. 


“A Summer Day” is to our mind somewhat un- 
pleasing in its insistance upon the contrast of Nature 
and Fashion —otherwise “ modern life;” but it is 
entirely free from the suggestiveness that would pro- 
bably have been imported into such a motif by a large 
proportion of the artist’s new compatriots. In point 
of fact, however earnest he may be, M. Heilbuth 
can no more harmonise a male or female Worth with 
a landscape undefaced by the hand of man, than 
Millet could have introduced one of his peasants into 
the foyer of the Frangais. Few will deny that con- 
temporary manners and customs must be reflected in 
contemporary art, if that art is to be instinct with 
life and strength ; but when we talk about modern 
life and modern art, we too often fail to take the 
modern artist, too, into consideration. From all of 
which we may conclude that “fashion ” is not “life,” 
and that the artist who aspires to be something more 
than a mere executant should not be content to rival 
the chit-chat historian, nor assist in the chronicling 
of milliners’ gossip. 
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CROWN: 


ITS GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 








HIS June we celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the 
coronation of Her Majesty. 
It is an event which may 
remind us, according to our 
age and constitution, of “the 
good old days” when we 
were young and hopeful, or 
of the “ progress” we have 

made since then. The profane may suffer a feeling 

of boredom at the thought of yet another Jubilee. 

But the craftsman may let his thoughts wander from 

the Coronation to the Crown, and to crowns in 

general, and wish to know something as to the 
design and workmanship of the royal emblem. 

To trace the history of the Crown would lead us 
back to a very remote period in the era of civilisa- 
tion—to the first man who wore on his forehead a 
symbol of authority over his fellows; and further 
still to the legendary lover, who, if we may trust the 
poets, decked with leaves and flowers the brow of his 
true love. 

The crown may be regarded as in some sort the 
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outcome of the wreath—kingly, priestly, triumphal, 
nuptial, festive, votive, or whatever else it may have 
been. So soon as the wreath came to be used in 
sign of distinction, as in the case of the laurel 
wreath of the victor in the Olympian games, or the 
oak leaves of the Roman Civie crown, it would 
naturally suggest itself that the token might very 
properly take some shape more lasting than that of 
fading leaves: and so we find that the Etruscans, 
for example, did very soon begin to twine garlands 
of golden leaves, specimens of which are preserved in 
the jewel-room of the British Museum. The simple 
construction of these wreaths is technically, as well as 
artistically, very interesting. The leaves of oak or 
laurel are cut out of sheets of gold, so thin as to be 
little stouter than stiff gold foil, and are then bent or 
beaten into something very much like the modelling 
of the natural forms. Stalks of gold wire, which 
form also midribs to the leaves, serve to bind them 
securely together in the form of a chaplet. In an 
early number of Toe Macazine or Arr (vol. iii., p. 
197) is an illustration of a very delicate example of 
this kind. There are amateurs of goldsmiths’ work 
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who go so far as to say that such, and such only, is 
the treatment proper to the art. And there is some 
reason in what they say, though 
they go too far. 

‘The later foliated crown of 
Gothic times may be considered 
as a very conventional survival 
of the natural wreath. It con- 
sists, indeed, of more or less 
stiff and formal leaves stuck, 
upright, into a band round the 
head. That might have been 
the origin of the modern crown ; 
probably, however, it was not. 

The crown comes to us from 
the East. Its precursor was the 
diadem, a narrow fillet of some 
textile material, originally, per- 
haps, intended simply to hold 
back the hair, which the privi- 
leged classes allowed to grow 
long. Eventually it became, in 
the natural order of things, a mark of distinction 
and even of Royalty. In accordance with Oriental 
ideas of splendour, the distinguishing head - band 
would of course be embroidered with silk and pearls. 
The golden band which came to take its place (just as 
the golden wreath took that of the natural leaves) 
would, equally, come to be studded with precious 
stones ; the upper edge of the band would in the end 
be enriched, first. perhaps with jewels at intervals to 





2.—THE IRON CROWN OF LOMBARDY. 
(Probably of the Ninth Century.) 


break the hard outline, and ultimately with folia- 
tions of a more or less symbolic character—bearing at 
last some faint resemblance to the wreath. We 
have now, whether derived from wreath or fillet, the 
crown complete. 

Alexander the Great is said to have adopted the 
crown from Persia. For a long time the Roman 
Emperors were afraid to display the unpopular 
symbol of Royalty, until Diocletian dared to re- 
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1.—VOTIVE CROWN FOUND IN SPAIN. 
(Seventh or Eighth Century.) 
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assume it. The Christian crown began of course 
with Constantine; and we may trace to Byzantium 
the distinctly Oriental character 
of the earliest examples known 
to us. ; 

There are in the Musée de 
Cluny, at Paris, some Visi- 
Gothic crowns of the seventh 
and eighth centuries, one of 
which is given here (No. 1). 
Notwithstanding that these are 
obviously votive crowns (the 
rings and even the chains re- 
maining by which they were 
suspended), they are presumably 
fashioned in the likeness of 
crowns actually worn. They 
consist either of broad bands of 
gold set with jewels, or, as in 
our illustration, of a kind of 
trellis-work of metal with jewels 
at the intersections, in either case 
further adorned with pendent ornaments of essentially 
Eastern appearance. In the crown of St. Stephen, 
some centuries later in date (No. 4), and that of 
Constantia (No. 5), the hanging ornaments remain 
a characteristic feature. 

In the maze of traditions surrounding the earliest 
crowns that have come down to us, one may easily 
lose the thread of historical fact. The Iron crown of 
Italy, which takes its name from a narrow fillet of 
iron within it, wrought according to popular belief 





3.—CROWN OF THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 
(Ninth or Tenth Century.) 


out of a nail from the true cross, is said to have 
served for the coronation of the Lombard kings 
from the sixth century onwards. Its design would 
seem, however, to indicate a later date—the ninth 
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century, says Dr. Bock, who attributes it to Greco- 
Byzantine craftsmen. Anyway, it is of exceedingly 
direct and workmanlike construction. A series of six 
jewelled and enamelled plaques (No. 2) are hinged 
together so as to form a broad band, more like a 
bracelet than our notion of a crown. So much so 
that Dr. Bock, to quote once more an authority from 
whose splendid work—* Die Kleinodien des heiligen 
Rémischen Reiches”—this and two or three of our 
illustrations are borrowed, argues that very possibly 
it was originally used as an armlet. ‘The setting of 
the stones, each in its little capsule of gold, is of 
the very naivest kind; but, for all that, the work- 
manship is in all respects singularly skilful. 

The crown of the Holy Roman Empire (No. 3), 
preserved in the Imperial Trea- 
sury at Vienna, is probably of 
about the same date, or a little 
later, though Charlemagne is 
said to have been crowned with 
it. It is more distinctly By- 
zantine in the character of its 
detail, and altogether more 
barbaric. In this case we have 
eight unequal, round-topped, 
jewelled and enamelled plaques 
of gold similarly hinged to- 
gether, so as to accommodate 
themselves somewhat to the 
shape of the head—a practical 
device generally adopted until 
the thirteenth century (see 
Nos. 7, 18, 14). It is difficult 
to understand why the practice 
was ever abandoned — except 
that it is the tendency of cir- 
cumstances, stupid though it be, to make things 
always less and less constructional in design. The 
crown of the Holy Empire includes, for the first 
time, the arch. Two such arches meeting over the 
head constituted what is known as a closed crown, 
which became in time the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the crowns of kings. The arch in this 
case, as in other early instances, is independent of 
the crown proper, being fitted into two little sockets 
at the back of the plaques. Two other similar 
sockets go to prove that there were originally two 
such arches—and perhaps the unwisdom of leaving 
them loose: they could so easily be lost or stolen. 
It is wonderful, when we realise their intrinsic 
value, that so many ancient crowns remain intact. 
What splendid loot they must have been! Our 


own crown of Charles II. had a narrow escape when 
Colonel Blood got clear of the Tower with it in his 
possession. 

In the crown of St. Stephen of Hungary (No. 4) 


ITS GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 





4.—CROWN OF 8ST. STEPHEN OF HUNGARY. 
(Tenth or Eleventh Century.) 
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the two arched bands remain, but in this case they 
lie flat against the cap, presenting an altogether 
different appearance. These bands are supposed to 
be a century or more later in date than the original 
crown, which is probably of the tenth century. It 
shows a stage in elaboration beyond the already- 
mentioned crowns, in that the cresting of arched and 
triangular plaques is comparatively independent of 
the band below, made up of alternate panels of big 
jewels and little saints in enamel. The big jewels 
remain, down to our own times, inseparable from the 
royal crown ; but we miss, thenceforward, the gorgeous 
colour of the Byzantine enamels—surely no inconsider- 
able loss from the point of view of art. Similarly 
made up of panelled bands are the two heavy gold 
crowns taken from King Theo- 
dore at the capture of Magdala 
in the Abyssinian expedition 
of 1868, and now in the South 
Kensington Museum. In one 
of these the plaques, instead of 
being hinged together, are con- 
nected by strips of gold, thin 
enough to be flexible, and so 
serving the same purpose. 

The early crowns were, no 
doubt, lined with a cap of 
velvet, or what not. In the 
crown of Constantia (No. 5), 
the daughter of Roger II. of 
Sicily, who married in 1186 
the son of Frederick Barbarossa, 
the cap itself becomes the main 
thing. In fact, the band and 
cross bands, with their jewels 
and pearls and little plaques 
of enamel, are apparently attached to the cap itself 
—worked upon it in fact. The less-heavily orna- 
mented interspaces reveal between the jewels and 
filigree the actual stuff. It is more a jewelled cap 
than a crown. Whether or not this was in any way 
characteristic of a queen’s as distinguished from a 
king’s crown, it is especially interesting in connec- 
tion with the occasion of this article. 

We have learnt to associate the idea of a crown 
with gold and jewels only. The cap within it, 
ordinarily a separate feature, is the only reminiscence 
left of the fillet of woven material out of- which it 
grew. But the cap itself was a sign of distinction. 
William the Conqueror is represented wearing a 
crown over his cap; we have the forked mitre of the 
medizval bishop (which is his crown), the horned cap 
of the doges of Venice, the caps of the Electors, 
and the caps of Maintenance, such as Pope Julius II. 
sent so prematurely to Henry VIII. The tall cap or 
turban of the Pope is the symbol of his authority, 
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and it was in insistance upon their temporal power 
that successive popes added to it crown after crown 
to the sacred number of three. 

Down to the seventeenth century the Russian 
notion of a crown appears to have been a cap so 
richly jewelled as to hide the material of which it was 
made (No. 12). In the Siberian cap the sections be- 
tween the arches are of plain stuff on which are planted 
central jewelled ornaments. There is in the South 
Kensington Museum the crown or mitre of a Bishop of 
the Greek Church, in which medallions with subjects 
from the Passion, in relief, are attached to the velvet 
cap, so that without it the goldsmiths’ work would 





5.—CROWN OF CONSTANTIA OF 
SICILY. 


(Twelfth Century.) 


not hold together. The 
Tartar idea of a crown 
consists, I am told, of a 
tall felt cap(16,2) scolloped 
at the edge (4). When 
this scolloped edge is 
turned back, it takes the 
shape of a cresting round 
the head (c). Imagine 
this turned-back cresting 
of the cap to be richly embroidered and studded 
with jewels (2), and you have something very much 
like a crown as we understand it. 

A fair type of a rather early Gothic design is 
afforded by the crown of Karl IV. of Bohemia, pre- 
served .at Prague (No. 7), which, although dating 
from the fourteenth century only, was professedly 
made in imitation of that with which St. Louis and 
subsequent French kings were crowned. This would 
sufficiently account for the fleurs-de-lis of which it 
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consists. About the period of the Crusades this 
heraldic version of the lily is of frequent occurrence ; 
and it is said to be an Oriental symbol; but as far 
back as the Merovingian kings it was the emblem of 
the Franks. There is a legend according to which 





6.—CROWN OF CLOVIS. 


(From the North Portal of Rheims Cathedral. Early Thirteenth 
Century. Viollet-le-Duc.) 


an angel came down from heaven expressly to present 
it to Clovis at his baptism. Our own King Edward 
I., claiming also to be King of France, is represented 
with a crown of fleur-de-lis ; so is Edward III., though 
their number appears to have increased. It was 
Richard III. who introduced the crosses alternating 
with them, although a cresting of crosses is seen on 
coins and seals of earlier date. We have long since 
dropped the lilies from the English shield, but they 
survive still in the crown. 

There is a certain dignified simplicity about the 
Hungarian crown, with its four broad lilies and big 
jewels. One feels the lack, however, of some divid- 
ing line between the cresting and the band below. 
The crested crown may be treated in three different 
ways : first, by merely cusping or foliating the upper 
edge of the diadem, as in the Hungarian crown ; 
secondly, by making the cresting independent of a 
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7.—CROWN OF KARL IV. OF BOHEMIA. 
(Fourteenth Century. Imitated from the Crown of St. Louis.) 


more or less shallow fillet next the head, as in the 
thirteenth century example from Rheims (No. 6) ; 
and, thirdly, by making the band important, studding 
it richly with jewels and bounding it on either side 
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with a separate fillet, from the upper one of which 
springs the cresting, as in many of the examples 
illustrated (Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11). 





8.—CROWN FROM A PICTURE BY J. VAN EYCE. 


(Before the middle of the Fifteenth Century.) 


The crested crown might, as before said, be evolved 
from the idea of leaves stuck at regular intervals 
into the fillet round the head; and it turns out that 
in some crowns of the fourteenth century found 
near Pesth, the pin or pivot on which the hinges 
of the lily-crested plaques worked was made to form 
the stalk of a group of leaves as much like nature 
as it was the fashion of the day to make them 
(No. 14). 

The construction of the radiated crown is familiar 
to everyone who has played the king in nursery days. 
You have only to snip triangular pieces out of a 
broad band of metal (or cardboard) and you have 
the pointed rays of the primitive crown. Of this 
“open” kind, as distinguished from the ‘ closed” 
variety, is the bridal crown 
of Margaret of York, pre- 
served at Aix la Chapelle— 
another instance of a woman’s 
crown. The family of Mar- 
garet, sister of Edward IV., 
and her marriage with Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy, are 
indicated in its design, which 
includes the arms of England 
and of Burgundy, the white 
rose of York, and the letters Ki Fad 
(that remain) of the bride’s 
name. It is a pity that 
heraldic and other such sig- 
nificant devices have not more 
often been introduced into 
royal crowns. In that of 
Czar Ivan Alexievitch, of the 
sixteenth century (No. 12), the Russian eagle alter- 
nates, round the base of the cap, with a purely 





10.—BRIDAL CROWN OF MARGARET OF YORK. 
(Second half of the Fifteenth Century.) 


ornamental feature, all in diamonds. The same kind 
of thing is seen in the popular marriage crowns of 
Norway. There is a seventeenth century example 
at South Kensington (No. 13), consisting of seven 





9.—CROWN FROM A PICTURE OF THE VIRGIN BY VAN EYCK. 
(Before the middle of the Fifteenth Century.) 


heraldic parts hinged together in the old-fashioned 
manner, and where, by the way, the pin forms a 
branch of very conventional foliage on which is 
perched the symbolic dove. Napoleon I. substituted 
for the fleurs-de-lis of the Bourbons a cresting of 
imperial eagles. 

The imperial crown of Great Britain is described 
in the jargon of the heralds as a circle of gold, en- 
riched with stones and pearls, heightened with four 
crosses patée and four fleurs-de-lis alternately, from 
which rise four arch-diadems set with pearls, closing 
under a mound ensigned with a cross patée. The 
* arch-diadems ” were first introduced by Henry VII., 
and in his reign, and that of Henry VIII., they were 
crocketed. The pearls belong to the Elizabethan age 
—but in the Victorian crown (No. 15) there is still 
a suggestion of crocketing on the arches. 

No royal crown of ours survived the Common- 
wealth. The oldest remain- 
ing in the Tower is that 
made for Charles II. Noto- 
riously, the period of the 
Restoration was not one ‘of 
artistic pre-eminence. But 
one would not have expected, 
at a time when St. Paul’s 
Cathedral was designed, such 
decadence as is apparent in 
the St. Edward’s crown, as 
it is called. Its lines are ill- 
considered and ungraceful, the 
arrangement of the stones 
is commonplace, the details 
are without refinement, and, 
in short, its value lies abso- 
lutely in the gold and pre- 
cious stones contained in it. 
It is as if the Reformation had snuffed out art. 
There is nothing in this crown of King Charles to 
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suggest the craftsman, let alone the artist: it re- 
minds one less of royalty than of Drury Lane. Our 


queens have been less unfortunate in their crowns. 
That made for Mary of Modena, wife of James II., 

is built on much more graceful lines; but it is of 
the toy kind, too small to be properly worn, capable 
only of being balanced on the top of the head. It 
is one mass of diamonds and other precious stones, 
splendid indeed, but with a splendour too nearly akin 
to that of the cut-glass prisms of the old gaselier. 








11.—CROWN OF I. 


(From a Portrait. Fifteenth Century.) 


This costly specimen of jewellery has nothing like the 
charm of colour commonly belonging to Indian and 
other Eastern goldsmiths’ work, where jewels of com- 
paratively small value are made to produce an effect 
of colour undreamt of by the English artificer. The 
profuse use of jewels of enormous price cannot but 
tend to the depreciation of the art of the goldsmith 





12.—RUSSIAN IMPERIAL CROWN. 
(Sixteenth Century.) 


in connection with them. That becomes quite a 
secondary consideration. It would almost seem as 
if where diamonds are used en masse, the art em- 
ployed in setting them were in inverse ratio to their 
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intrinsic value. Where the agglomeration of pre- 
cious stones is made to do duty for the more precious 
quality of art, we are not likely to get a worthy 
piece of historic goldsmiths’ work: a costly piece 
of jewellery is as much as we can reasonably expect. 
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13.—SEGMENT OF A NORWEGIAN MARRIAGE CROWN. 
(Seventeenth Century.) 


The craft of the goldsmith reached probably its 
lowest depth in the crown made for the Prince of 
Wales (George I.) in 1714. One wonders if any- 
thing so poor and mean and artistically cheap can 
really be gold. A respectable brass-worker would be 
ashamed of such execution. How it can have been 
perpetrated with such models as the crowns surmount- 
ing the maces of the Sergeant-at-Arms before the 
eyes of the designer, is incomprehensible. 

The imperial State crown made in 1833 by 
Rundell and Bridges, for the coronation of Queen 
Victoria, is of the costly 
over-jewelled kind, which 
makes one regret the earlier 
crowns whence its dia- 
monds; emeralds, rubies, 
sapphires, and pearls were, 
so to speak, quarried. It 
shows, however, a very 
marked improvement on 
what preceded it. There 
is even by comparison a 
certain restraint about it 
which one would hardly 
have expected to find at 
that date. I am indebted 
to Messrs. Garrard for per- 
mission to reproduce the original design, which, 
however, can give no idea of the effect of such a 
blaze of jewels. 

The distinction between the crowns of kings, and 
the coronets proper to dukes, marquesses, earls, 

















14,—FOLIATED HINGE-PIN 
OF A CROWN. 


(Fourteenth Century.) 











THE CROWN: ITS 
viscounts, and barons, is an invention of the com- 
paratively modern herald, about which we. need 
scarcely concern ourselves. It dates no further 
back than the sixteenth century. Before that time 
there were no fixed laws as to pearls and strawberry 
leaves. Not even the 
royal crown itself was 
stereotyped. The early — 
French kings wore a 
crown of four fleurs-de- 
lis, yet Charles V. is re- 
presented, as late as the 
end of the fourteenth 
century, with a crown 
of nine fleurs-de-lis, and 
as many intermediate 
pearled points. 
Something of the 
change in the shape of 
the English crown has 
already been noted. In 
medieval crowns the 
foliation followed the 
phases .of Gothic art. 
In the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries it was 
of the conventional kind 
(No. 6). In the four- Pte NS A 
teenth it was more na- ¢ 
tural, whilst in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth 
it blossomed out into the 
characteristically beaten 
forms invariably to be 
found in the metal-work 
of the period (No. 11). 
Elaborately wrought work like this seems to be sin- 
gularly appropriate to the purpose. The hammered 
character may be over-done, of course ; but not so 
easily as in brass or iron work, where its spikiness 
is often out of place. It is related in a coarser 
way to the beaten work of the Etruscans afore- 
mentioned. And there is this great merit in it, 
that it is light, in actual weight as well as in 
appearance ; whereas the Bohemian crown (No. 7) 
weighs something like five pounds. Uneasy indeed 
must’ be the head that wears a crown like that. 
A fanciful example of the elaborately-wrought 
crown of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, and 
one reminding us of the floral wreath, is that copied 
from a picture of the Virgin by Van Eyck (No. 9). 
It makes no claim to imperial dignity ; but it is ex- 
ceedingly delicate and pretty. It would be a real 
delight to the artist to beat out that little golden 
flower-garden. No such freak of fancy is per- 
mitted by the herald. And it is not surprising that, 
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15.—THE IMPERIAL CROWN. 


(Made by Rundell and Bridges, 1833.) 
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under his arbitrary jurisdiction, design, deprived of 
its spontaneity, should have fallen into decay. 
Seeking further explanation of the comparatively 
poor design of modern crowns, one wonders how 
far it may come of our conditions of manufacture. 
When the artist was the 
artisan, and took his in- 
structions from his royal 
patron, he would natur- 
ally be more interested 
in his work than now 
that he takes his orders 
from his employer, who, 
by the way, unless he 
chance to be himself an 
artist, is much less able 
to discuss the practica- 
bility of what a patron 
may suggest. It is of 
the nature of the man of 
business to say, “ Cer- 
tainly, just so, it shall 
be done as you wish,” 
without realising how it 
can be done, or what 
will be the effect of 
doing it. The actual 
workman would not only 
be more bold in pointing 
out what would hinder 
him, but would be ready 
with a workman - like 
suggestion. All men, 
even kings presumably, 
feel when they are talk- 
ing to a man who knows, 
and are more ready to yield to his better judgment. 
The multiplication of middlemen and intermediates 
of all kinds must count for something in the decline 
of the goldsmith’s art in later days. Strange enough 
it seems that the crowns of what may be called bar- 
barian kings are so much more beautiful than those 
of civilised sovereigns. Constitutional monarchy has 
not, so far, produced anything very masterly in the 
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16.—CROWN-LIKE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TARTAR CAP. 


way of art in crowns. You may say, if you will, 
that the crown grows more and more of an ornament 
—it cannot be said that as years go on it becomes 
more ornamental. Lewis F. Day. 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND HIS LESS FAMILIAR PORTRAITS.—I. 


+e 


T may safely be asserted that more authentic por- 

traits have been issued of Charles Dickens than 

of any other Englishman, for nearly two hundred 

different and distinct representations of the famous 
novelist have already been traced.. 

Certain artists possessing a fertile imagination have 
essayed to portray the face and figure of Dickens 
as he appeared during the period of his childhood 
and early youth; but having nothing more ma- 
terial from whence to draw their conclusions than 
that afforded by written descriptions of his personal 
characteristics, all such portraits may be simply re- 
garded as fictitious. The first authentic portrait of 
Charles Dickens is undoubtedly that for which he 
gave sittings, in 1835, to Miss Rose Emma Drum- 
mond, a well-known miniature-painter at the time, 
who successfully reproduced on ivory the handsome 
and somewhat effeminate features of the juvenile 
“ Boz,”’ whose blue eyes,* rich, clustering chestnut 
hair, together with the warm flesh-tints of the face, 
are tenderly dealt with by the artist. The effect of 
the painting is greatly enhanced by the introduction 
of the dark blue coat (peculiar to those days, when 
such articles of attire were more picturesque than 
they are now) with velvet collar and blue satin 
stock, and an expanse of white linen immediately 
below it. An interesting fact in connection with 
this portrait is that it was painted as an engage- 
ment-gift for presentation by Dickens to his fiancée, 
Miss Catherine Hogarth, who afterwards became 
his wife.t : 

Prominent among the early portraits is one by 
the hand of that versatile artist-humourist, George 
Cruikshank, whose illustrations in “Sketches by 
Boz” and “Oliver Twist ” so materially heighten the 
value of those immortal works. Both author and 
artist were members of a club of literary men known 


* Curiously diverse opinions have been entertained regarding 
the colour of Dickens’s eyes. In Miss Drummond’s miniature 
they are represented as d/ue ; and Carlyle, in a letter to his brother 
(1840), recording his impression of the personality of the author of 
“ Pickwick,” described them as “clear blue intelligent eyes.” In 
Ary Scheffer’s portrait, painted in 1856, the eyes are drown ; and on 
Mr. Frith’s canvas they are represented as being of a blue-grey 
colour. Mr. T. A. Trollope affirms that “ Dickens’s eyes were not 
blue, but of a very distinct and brilliant haze/—the colour tradi- 
tionally assigned to Shakespeare’s eyes.” Mr. Frith has partly 
solved this mystery by asserting that they were “a dark steely 
warm grey, looking at a little distance like brown eyes,” a pecu- 
liarity which probably accounts for these various contradictory 
statements. 

+ This, and other hitherto unknown portraits of Charles 
Dickens, will be engraved for the first time in my forthcoming 
volume on the subject so lightly handled in these pages. 


during its brief existence as the Hook and Eye Club, 
and it is related that at one of their monthly meet- 
ings Dickens was seated in an arm-chair, conversing, 
when Cruikshank exclaimed: “Sit still, Charley, 
while I take your portrait!” This interesting 
pencil-sketch (which is here engraved) possesses 
additional interest in having studies for the head 
drawn on the margin (see next page) ; and the artist 
subsequently utilised it in one of the etched illus- 
trations for a story by Ainsworth, where it reappears 
almost line for line. | 

In 1837 another, and similar, portrait was pro- 
duced by “ Phiz,” whose works are so familiar to all 
readers of Dickens, Lever, and Ainsworth. The pose 
here assumed by the novelist somewhat resembles 
that shown in Cruikshank’s sketch. In the back- 
ground “ Phiz ” has introduced a representation of a 
Punch-and-Judy performance, but there is no evi- 
dence of the skill which that artist so characteristic- 
ally displayed in his current later productions. t 
During the same year the novelist gave sittings to 
that clever portraitist Samuel Laurence, whose life-like 
delineation of the youthful features of the immortal 
“Boz” it would be difficult to surpass: the fire and 
beauty of the eyes (so remarkable in Dickens), as well 
as the sensitiveness and mobility of the mouth, are 
rendered with a touch both tender and sympathetic. 
Laurence would never part with this portrait, but had 
it fastened over the mantelpiece in his sitting-room. 
He sold thousands of replicas (beautifully litho- 
graphed by Weld Taylor), but was faithful to the 
last in keeping possession of the original drawing, to 
which Dickens, touched by his friend’s loyalty, after- 
wards appended his signature. 

The most important portrait of the novelist at 
this period was painted by D. Maclise, A.R.A., in 
1839, for the publishers of “ Pickwick,” who after- 
wards presented the picture to Dickens. It is a full- 
length representation of a handsome young man, with 
long chestnut curls, sitting at a library table with 
one hand on an open book. From the broadcloth 
of the tightly-buttoned green trousers to the high 
cravat of grey satin, with its rolling knot and double 
breastpins connected by a tiny chain, the figure is 
that of a well-dressed man of the last generation. 
That Maclise successfully portrayed the novelist’s 
personal appearance at that time is fully proved by 
the following admirable description of it by Mr. 


¢ From internal evidence we are of opinion that this plate is 
not the work of Hablét K. Browne at all. It contains none of the 
qualities of his concurrent work.—Eb1Tor. 
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(From the Sketch by George Cruikshank, about 1837. In the Collection of Stuart M. Samuel, 
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Forster : “ A look of youthfulness first attracted you, 
and then a candour and openness of expression 
which made you sure of the qualities within. The 
features were very good. He had a capital forehead, 
a firm nose with full wide nostril, eyes wonderfully 
beaming with intellect and running over with 
humour and cheerfulness, and a rather prominent 
mouth strongly marked with sensibility. The head 
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a student or writer of books, and so much of a man 
of action and business in the world. Light and 
motion flashed from every part of it.” When the 
painting was exhibited at the Royal Academy it 
elicited general admiration, and Thackeray wrote a 
most favourable criticism, in which he not only re- 
ferred to the excellence of the portrait, but alluded in 
glowing terms to the genius and intellect of his great 


(From the Drawing by Count D’Orsay, 1841.) 


was altogether well-formed and symmetrical, and the 
air and carriage of it were extremely spirited. The 
hair so scant and grizzled in later days was then of 
a rich brown and most luxuriant abundance, and the 
bearded face of his last two decades had hardly a 
vestige of hair or whisker ; but there was that in the 
face as I first recollect it which no time could change, 
and which remained implanted on it unalterably to 
the last. This was the quickness, keenness, and 
practical power, the eager, restless, energetic outlook 
on each several feature, that seemed to tell so little of 


literary rival. Time has undoubtedly subdued the 
brightness of colouring which originally characterised 
this delightful portrait. Dickens retained possession 
of it until his death, when it was purchased by the 
late Rev. Sir E. R. Jcdrell, and in due time will 
find an honoured place on the walls of the National 
Portrait Gallery. The painting was exquisitely en- 
graved on steel by Finden as the frontispiece to 
“‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” and an outline of the picture, 
engraved by Jeens, was included in Forster's “ Life 
of Dickens,’ together with a reproduction of the 
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head only. Its popularity marks it as one of the 
leading portraits of the novelist. 

Maclise is responsible for two other portraits of 
the novelist. The first is a pencil drawing in outline 
of Dickens, his wife, and her sister—three charming 
profiles; and Mr. Forster, who reproduced it for the 
“Life,” considered that this conveys more vividly the 
novelist’s look and bearing at that yet youthful time 
than any previous portrait had done; that nothing 
had been produced which gives a general impression 
so life-like and true of the then frank, eager, hand- 
some face. The second drawing is a slight sketch 
in outline, representing the scene in Mr. Forster’s 
‘ residence at the time when Dickens read aloud 
to his friends one of his Christmas books, “ The 
Chimes.” 

Among the visitors at Gore House, where Lady 
Blessington delighted to receive as guests those 
whose names were famous in literature and art, was a 
clever young Frenchman, the Count D’Orsay, whose 
pecuniary embarrassments decided him to turn his 
talents to a profitable account, and led him to devote 
himself to art with a view of becoming a sculptor 
and painter. Most of his works are well known, 
more especially those portraits of eminent contem- 
poraries which were afterwards so excellently litho- 
graphed by his friend R. J. Lane, an Associate 
Engraver of the Royal Academy. Included in the 
series is a half-length portrait of Dickens, drawn 
from life in 1841, and representing him in profile, 
sharply defined, and with long wavy hair (see opposite 
page). The form of the features does not readily 
suggest Dickens, and the chief value of the portrait 
lies rather in the fact of its having been executed 
in the studio of D’Orsay than in its merits as a 
likeness. 

In 1842 the novelist first visited America, when 
he was fairly besieged by artists with requests to 
favour them with sittings. One of them, Mr. 
Francis Alexander, was on board directly the vessel 
touched Transatlantic shores, and Dickens yielded to 
a pressing invitation from that well-known Boston 
artist. Three days later he gave his first sitting, and 
during the progress of the work it was a customary 
thing for crowds of people to collect around the hotel 
where the novelist stayed, arranging themselves 
along the sidewalk to see him pass on his way to 
the painter’s studio, the doorway and stairs leading 
thereto being thronged with ladies and gentlemen 
eagerly awaiting his appearance, in order to give him 
a cordial reception. Alexander chose for his picture 
an attitude highly original, but very characteristic, 
representing Dickens at his table, writing; the pen 
in his right hand seems to have been stopped for a 
moment, while he looks up at you as if you had 
just addressed him. His long brown hair, slightly 
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curling, sweeps his shoulder, the bright eyes glance, 
and that inexpressible look of kindly mirth plays 
round his mouth and shows itself on the arched brow. 

Dickens similarly favoured another American 
artist, a sculptor named Dexter, who modelled a bust, 
with which it is said the novelist was highly pleased, 
and to which he repeatedly made favourable allusions 
during his stay. The work was carried on while 
Dickens breakfasted, read his letters and dictated the 
answers, the artist intently watching meanwhile the 
play of every feature, his whole soul being engaged 
in his task. 

Early in 1844 the late Miss Margaret Gillies 
painted Dickens’s portrait on ivory, the same being 
subsequently engraved on steel for Horne’s “ New 





(From the Miniature by Margaret Gillies, 1844. Engraved by R. Taylor.) 


Spirit of the Age.” It is nearly a half-length, and, 
like Alexander’s, presents the novelist in an aspect 
by no means so familiar as that which he after- 
wards presented. Strange to say, this interesting 
miniature has mysteriously disappeared, probably 
buried in some private collection. The artist, shortly 
before her death, informed me that she had lost sight 
of it for many years, and therefore could not render 
assistance in my attempt to discover its present 
location. 

As is generally known, the interests of the 
miniature-painter were seriously affected by the in- 
troduction of the daguerreotype, the original form of 
the photograph of to-day. In 1847 Daguerre’s in- 
vention was further developed by Niepce de Saint- 
Victor, who succeeded in producing “sun pictures” 
on glass instead of silvered plates, a cheaper (and 
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therefore more popular) method than that of his pre- 
decessor. Mr. John Mayall, Senr., late of Regent 
Street, was, I believe, the first in this country to 
practise portraiture by Daguerre’s method. 
Amongst the many celebrities of the day who 
patronised him was Charles Dickens, who paid his 
first visit to Mr. Mayall’s studio at the time 
“David Copperfield ” was being written. The por- 
trait then produced was considered by George Eliot 


of Dickens’s features at that period, as well as the 
peculiarities of his dress. 

In 1854 Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., was assiduously 
employed in painting a series of portraits ix character 
of notable literary men, including Thackeray, Lord 
Lytton, Macaulay, Hallam, and Dickens. It was 
the artist’s intention to give to the portraits addi- 
tional interest by representing each famous /ittérateur 
in his study, and Dickens is accordingly seen writing 





(From the Picture by Ary Scheffer in the National Portrait Gallery, 1856. Engraved by J. M. Johnstone.) 


as “a satisfactory refutation of that keepsakey, im- 
possible face which Maclise gave him (!), and 
which has been engraved for the ‘Life’ in all its 
odious beatification.. This. photograph is the young 
Dickens whom I knew—the same face without the 
unusually severe wear and tear of years which his 
latest looks exhibited.” 

Besides the many daguerreotypes by Mayall, a 
very interesting one was taken in 1852 by M. Clau- 
det, another London photographer, which will be 
engraved for the first time in a subsequent number. 
It is a half-length, and clearly indicates the character 


at his desk in his “sanctum” at Tavistock House, 
surrounded by books, papers, and other paraphernalia 
appertaining to his profession; by his side stands 
a huge basket, the receptacle for discarded manu- 
script utterly worthless in his eyes, but oh! how 
precious now to the collector of such scraps from 


the magic pen. On the desk is placed a vase of © 


flowers, and the great writer’s passion for bright 
colours is’ further indicated by the glowing tints 
of window-hangings, carpets, and other domestic 
accessories, so realistically portrayed by the artist’s 
brush. Frep. G.. Kirton. 
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The opening of Messrs. Cassell’s Black and 
White Exhibition was, by a misprint in the May 


Part of the MaGazine oF Art, announced for the 
7th of May instead of the 7th of June. 
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SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, BART., B.A. 


(From the Picture by Frank Holl, R.A., in the Diploma Gallery of the Royal Acudemy. Engraved by P. Naumann.) 


THOUGHTS ON OUR ART OF TO-DAY. 


Oe 





AM emphatically of opinion that 
the best Art of modern times 
is as good as any of its kind 
that has gone before, and fur- 
thermore, that the best Art of 
England can hold its own against 
the world. It is manifestly im- 
possible to make just comparisons 

between the widely divergent styles of the Ancient 

and Modern Masters, or to attempt to strike a balance 
between, say, Rubens and Hogarth ; but to say that 
the old alone is good betrays great lack of judgment 
and is an ingratitude to the living. Ability and talent 
are more abundant than ever; but in forming an 
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opinion of them the critic falls into two great errors 
—the first, in forgetting that the form and demands of 
Art have changed and expanded with the advance of 
time ; and the second, in failing—unconsciously, of 
course—to judge of the great works of the past, 
with which he compares those of the present, in a 
fair and proper manner. He makes no allowances for 
the charm of mutilation or the fascination of decay. 
The only way to judge of the treasures the Old 
Masters of whatever age have left us—whether in 
architecture, sculpture, or painting—with any hope 
of sound deduction, is to look at the work and ask 
oneself —‘‘ What was that like when it was new?” 
The Elgin Marbles are allowed by common consent 
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to be the perfection of art. But how much of our 
feeling of reverence is inspired by Time? Imagine 
the Parthenon as it must have looked with the 
frieze of the mighty Phidias fresh from the chisel. 
Could one behold it in all its pristine beauty and 
splendour we should see a white marble building, 
blinding in the dazzling brightness of a southern sun, 
the figures of the exquisite frieze in all probability 
painted—there is more than a suspicion of that— 
and the whole standing out against the intense blue 
‘sky ; and many of us, I venture to think, would 
ery at once, “How excessively crude!” 

No ;- Time and Varnish are two of the greatest of 
Old Masters, and their merits and virtues are too 
often attributed by critics—I do not of course allude 
to the professional art-crities—to the painters of the 
pictures they have toned and mellowed. The great 
artists all painted in brighé colours, such as it is the 
fashion nowadays for men to decry as crude and 
vulgar, never suspecting that what they applaud in 
those works is merely the result of what they con- 
demn in their contemporaries. Take a case in point 
—the “Bacchus and Ariadne,” in the National 
Gallery, with its splendid red robe and its rich 
brown grass. You may rest assured that the painter 
of that bright red robe never painted the grass brown. 
He saw the colour as it was, and painted it as it was 
—distinctly green; only it has faded with time to 
its present beautiful mellow colour. Yet many men, 
nowadays, will not have a picture with green in it; 
there are even buyers who when giving a commis- 
sion to an artist will stipulate that the canvas shall 
contain none of it. But God Almighty has given 
us green, and you may depend upon it it’s a fine 
colour. 

There is, and has been for a century or so, this 
growing cry for “ subdued colour ;”’ and what is the 
result ? The case of Sir Joshua Reynolds is a suffi- 
ciently notorious example. It was his custom—well 
knowing what he did—to paint in clear and true 
colours. We have it from Walpole, after a visit to 
Reynolds’ studio, that he found the Waldegrave pic- 
ture, which now commands so much admiration for its 
mellowness of tone, ‘dreadfully white and pinky.” 
But Sir George Beaumont, the connoisseurs, and 
patrons, were forever urging him to give them in 
his pictures what time alone can effect: “ tone—like 
the Old Masters.”” And at length, to satisfy their 
reiterated demands, he made use of the pigment that 
would most readily give the rich soft brown they 
wanted—asphaltum. And now every picture that 


contains that villainous colour is in every stage of 
decomposition and ruin—and the chief responsibility 
for that lies heavily on his critics. 

I began by expressing my faith in our English 
school of painting and its performance. 


A hundred 
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years hence, when Time has done its work, that school 
will receive the approval .of posterity. It must be 
remembered, however, that Art has moved with the 
age, not only in the matter of its subject and the 
spirit which pervades it, but also in knowledge 
and technical skill. The still-life painting of the 
Ancients is even now held up to usas a wonder. We 
are told of the grapes of Zeuxis, which the birds 
came to peck at, and of Parrhasius’ curtain that 
deceived Zeuxis, and so on. But what of that? 
That is mere imitation, and I could place my hand 


- on half a dozen men who could do as much. Not 


that 1 underrate imitative painting for a moment— 
it is a necessary part of an artist’s business and a ~ 
high achievement in itself, this representing on the 
flat of the colour, texture, and chiaroscuro of a sclid 
object in such a way as to deceive the eye. But 
it is hardly necessary to say that nowadays art 
demands much more than that. 

I imagine that Greek painting was little more 
than tinted outline, no doubt as far as it went not 
less remarkable in its excellence than the sculpture 
of the day, but necessarily primitive, from their 
ignorance of the pigments since discovered. Only 
through the introduction of oil-painting has it been 
possible to arrive at the subtlety and mystery that are 
connected with fine workmanship—such execution as 
we enjoy in Rembrandt or in Titian, in Sir Joshua or 
in Turner. I will add that if you place a first-class 
Rembrandt, a first-class Reynolds, and, say, a_first- 
class latter-day example, side by side, and judge them 
on the basis I have named—that is to say, making 
due allowances for the effects of time, and, of 
course, for the different styles and temperaments 
of the painters—you will find little cause to bewail 
the “ decadence of art.” On the contrary, there will 
be plenty of reason to be proud of your art of to-day, 
and to be confident for your art of the future. 

But while we look around and congratulate our- 
selves on the number of young men whose brilliant 
talents hold out such bright promise of worthily 
upholding the English school, we must not forget 
that only by insistance upon their individuality of 
conception and expression can they hope to advance 
to the first rank. There is among us a band of 
young men who, though English, persist in paint- 
ing with a broken French accent, all of them much 
alike, and seemingly content to lose their identity 
in their imitation of French masters, whom they 
are constitutionally, absolutely, and in the nature 
of things unable to copy with justice either to 
themselves or to their models. Imitation, however, 
is pardonable in young men—and only in young 
men—and sooner or later their ability will inevit- 
ably lead them to assert their individuality—if they 
have any. Any artist can be a follower without 
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sacrificing one jot of his independence. Sir Edwin 
Landseer, for example, stands perfectly alone in his 
own sphere ; yet as an animal-painter he was a fol- 
lower of Snyder, but in no sense an imitator. Sir 
Frederick Leighton, again, though his grace, dignity, 
and beauty of flowing line are plainly inspired by the 
ideal Greek sculpture, works, if I may so express it, 
his own bicycle; everything he does is his and his 
alone. On the other hand, we see in the English 
sculpture of an era now, happily, just gone by, the 
result of what mere imitation had brought us to. 
Founded on the same type of Greek statue, Venuses, 
Dianas, the three Graces, and all the Virtues followed 
each other till they flooded the land, each as charac- 
terless as the last, and with no more individuality or 
vigour than if they had been turned out by ma- 
chinery from a single mould. But the influence of 
Carpeaux, who was one of the leaders of the great 
French school of Sculpture, and placed it above the 
rest of the modern world—strongly supported in the 
present day by M. Dalou—has at length reached 
us; and this department of art now augurs every 
whit as well for the future as that of painting. 

So fine is some of the work our modern sculptors 
have given us, that I firmly believe that were it 
dug up from under oyster-shells in Rome or out of 
Athenian sands, with the cachet of partial dismem- 
berment about it, all Europe would fall straightway 
into ecstasy and give forth their plaintive wail— 
“We can do nothing like that now.” Verily the 
great handicapper and chief offending of modern art 
is its unavoidable modernity. 

But individuality is not all that should be looked 
to; a varied manner must be cultivated as well. I 
believe that however admirably he may paint in a 
certain method, or however perfectly he may render 
a certain class of subject, the artist should not be 
content to adhere to a speciality of manner or 
method. A fine style is good, but it is not every- 
thing—it is not even absolutely necessary. Sir 
Joshua was much superior to Gainsborough in that 
regard ; but who will give the palm between first- 
rate examples of these two masters? One loaded his 
canvas; the other painted as with water-colour. The 
incomparable charm the latter imparted to his ladies 
makes one forget and forgive the want of body in 
his work, and we feel they are sufficiently delight- 
ful as they are. Of course, delicacy and energy, 
breadth or refinement of touch, may be varied with 
the mood and the character of the picture. 

The commonest error into which a critic can fall 
is the remark we so often hear that such-and-such 
an artist’s work is “ careless” and “ would be better 
had more labour been spent upon it.” As often as 
not this is wholly untrue. As soon as the spectator 
can see that “more labour has been spent upon it” 
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he may be sure that the picture is to that extent 
incomplete and unfinished, while the look of fresh- 
ness that is inseparable from a really successful pic- 
ture would of necessity be absent. If the high finish 
of a picture is so apparent as immediately to force 
itself upon the spectator he may know that it is 
not as it should be; and from the moment that 
the artist feels his work is becoming a labour he 
may depend upon it it will be without freshness, 
and to that extent without the merit of a true work - 
of art. Work should always look as though it 
had been done with ease, however elaborate: what 
we see should appear to have been done without 
effort, whatever may be the agonies beneath the 
surface. M. Meissonier surpasses all his predecessors, 
as well as all his contemporaries, in the quality of 
high finish, but what you see is evidently done easily 
and without labour. I remember Thackeray say- 
ing to me, concerning a certain chapter in one of 
his books that the critics agreed in accusing of care- 
lessness, “ Careless? If I’ve written that chapter 
once I’ve written it a dozen times—and each 
time worse than the last!”—a proof that labour 
did not assist in his case. When an artist fails 
it is not so much from carelessness: to do his best 
is not only profitable to him, but a joy. But it 
is not given to every man—not, indeed, to any— 
to succeed whenever, and however, he tries. The 
best painter that ever lived never entirely succeeded 
more than four or five times; that is to say, no 
artist ever painted more than four or five mas/er- 
pieces, however high his general average may have 
been, for such success depends on the coincidence, 
not only of genius and inspiration, but of health 
and mood and a hundred other mysterious contin- 
gencies. For my own part, I have often been la- 
boured, but whatever I am I am never careless. I 
may honestly say that I never consciously placed an 
idle touch upon canvas; and that I have always 
been earnest and hard-working; yet the worst pic- 
tures I ever painted in my Ijfe are those into which 
I threw most trouble and-labour, and I confess I 
should not grieve were haif my works to go to the 
bottom of the Atlantic—if I might choose the half 
to go. Sometimes as I paint I may find my work 
becoming laborious ; but as soon as I detect any 
evidence of that labour I paint the whole thing out 
without more ado. 

It will be remembered that Rembrandt in his 
first period was very careful and minute in detail, 
and there is evidence of stippling in his flesh- 
painting ; but when he grew older and in the ful- 
ness of his power, all appearance of such manipula- 
tion and minuteness vanished in the breadth and 
facility of his brush, though the advantage of his 
early manner remained. The latter manner is, of 
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course, much the finer and really the more finished science of painting. And herein lies his superiority 
of the two. I have closely examined his pictures to Velasquez, who, with all his mighty power and 

















SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-FOUR. . 
(From a Pencil Drawing by Mr. W. Holman Hunt. By kind Permission of Mr. Holman Hunt.) 


at the National Gallery, and have actually seen, 
beneath that grand veil of breadth, the early work 
that his art conceals from untrained eyes—the whole 


magnificent execution, never rose to the perfection 
which, above all with painters, consists in Ars celare 
Artem. Joun Everetr MIttalis. 
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EXT morning, after passing the night at Fon- 
tainebleau in the stuffy hotel bedrooms (I can 

see them now, and the old prints representing scenes 
of the Retreat from Moscow, with their margins 
spotted with rusty stains), we set out before the 
dew was off up a hill to Moret, where we intended to 
breakfast. It was still quite early, and the carriage 
was skirting a tall slope. The sun, peering over the 
top, just caught the coachman’s shiny hat. Millions 


of tiny rays pierced and lighted up the wood ; flecks 
of light, bright and translucent, fluttered through 
the leaves; and among the boles we saw men and 
women busily hunting for fungi. Morels are found 
in the spring, puff-balls and other edible kinds grow 
in the autumn, but in summer there is the Boletus 
edulis, and all through the season—June, July, and 
August—one is sure in the early morning to meet . 
people out for a holiday, children or peasant women 
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rummaging in the grass at the foot of the oaks and 
hornbeams with baskets on their arm or a hand- 
kerchief knotted to hold them. 

Moret is on the Seine, but only one end of the 
town skirts the river. It is a little old place, with 
old roofs, old clock-towers, old bridges, old walls 
rising from the water, and old tan-mills. We break- 













MORET: THE MONTEREAU GATE AND THE WATER-MILLS. 
(Drawn and Engraved by A. Lepére.) 


fasted at the inn amid clouds of frenzied flies, and 
started again about noon for the valley of the Sole, 
by the Croix de Guise and the Rocher Cassepot. 

The Forest of Fontainebleau, as a forest, impresses 
us by its variety of points of view and wide horizons ; 
as Paris does, as a city, by the different physiog- 
nomy of its various quarters. It offers the same con- 
stant and almost infinite variety of line, of colour, 
of perspective, of vistas, of distances—nay, even of 
atmospheres and odours. Le Bas Bréau is no more 
like Belle Croix or the Cabinet de Monseigneur by 
the Fairies’ Pool than the Chaussée d’Antin is like 
the Rue de Sévres, or the Faubourg St. Honoré is 
like the Boulevard des Italiens. We make our way 
through immense coppices, fields of broom, herds 
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of rocks, groves of bracken, colonnades of pine-trees, 
scorching wildernesses, barren or wooded, where the 
heat seems to rise up from the sandy soil as from 
the red-hot plate of a stove; we catch sight as we 
pass of groups of sleepers overcome by fatigue, or 
of purple faces of feeders breakfasting in the stifling 
shade; but what is most striking is the infinite 
variety of aspect and detail in the successive portions 
of the forest. You will not see two glades alike, nor 
two avenues you could not know apart. < 

At last, after a long hour’s drive, we reached the 
heights which enclose the Valley of the Sole just as 
the rows of seats encircle the arena of a circus, and 


we set foot on the ground to explore the 
paths. A bridle-path, up and down, turn- 
ing and twisting, makes its zigzag way 
along the uppermost ridge of the amphi- 
theatre, among corridors of rock and ver- 
dure, above ravines and precipices strewn 
with chaotic cascades of boulders and shrubs. 
We plunge into this hanging labyrinth (as 
full of rifts and breakneck gaps as the ruined 
staircase of an old castle), and here and there, 
through openings in the thicket, we catch glimpses 
of the valley below, with its meadows and broad 
sunshine. The path goes on a long way thus, skirt- 
ing the higher peaks, overarched by trees or open 
to the sky. We were still climbing up or stumbling 
down the devious way, crossed by large tree-trunks, 
intersected by burrows, strewn with ferns and heath ; 
and all the way those vignette-like views constantly 
recurred of blue distance framed in greenery. 

At last we had reached the plateau once more, and 
found ourselves in a wide low avenue. It was two 
o'clock ; a breath as of fire lurked under the branches, 
an intolerable lassitude weighed on our arms and legs 
as if forcing us to lie down, and we were looking 
which way to go when we perceived a child at the 
foot of a tree where four ways met. 

“Tell me, my little man, can you show us the 
way to the Souguinéde Spring ? ” 

He rose and led us to a path where, pointing with 
his little hand, he said, “Down there, sir; it is 


‘about ten minutes’ walk.” 


We found a dell shut in by rocks, suggesting the 
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seat of a huge arm-chair, falling away in front to 
@ precipitous ravine; and on the seat, so to speak, 
there was a rustic table, wooden benches full of nails 
that tore our clothes, and a sort of movable canteen, 
where beer and lemonade were sold. At the upper 
end of the dell a thin thread of muddy water trick- 
ling feebly from the rock—as if the ancient spring, 
fevered and exhausted, could only with the greatest 
difficulty squeeze out this turbid rust-coloured driblet 
—was the Spring of Souguinéde. A soft breeze blew 
up from the gorge below, like a faint breath from the 
séa; and we remained sitting there till rather late, 
watching various promenaders come by and linger, 





amused by the woman and her reptiles, which she 
went on taking out, one after another, from the 
packing-case ; refreshed, too, by the trickling music 
of the spring, thin and tiny as it was. 

Trees, trees, and still trees; glade after glade; 
thicket upon thicket ; we almost ceased to see any- 
thing else as we went home in the dusk, rocked in 
the rumbling chaise. As the shadows lengthered— 
just as on the previous evening—puffs of air came 
about us, leaves shivered, we heard the woodmen lop- 
ping branches in the coppice, and an old woman jolted 
by in a donkey-cart. It was as though Nature were 
stretching herself as she woke in the evening to re- 
newed life and opened her eyes to the blinking stars. 
By this time we looked but vaguely at the surrounding 
scene. We were tired, and indeed half asleep, cradled 
by soft rumbling over a sandy road, under the end- 
less avenues, past the slow perspective of brushwood, 
when the driver drew up once more close to a semi- 
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circle of tall trees, where a man had a little stall. 
He wore a blue cap, a blue smock, tightened round 
his middle by a blue apron ; and his rosy, clean-shaved 
face, with two tufts of white hair smartly brushed 
up, had something of the stage-clown about it. He 
had objects for sale made of the forest woods: paper- 
knives, penholders, walking-sticks, needle-cases—all 
kinds of trifles made of heath-stems and juniper ; 
and with this trade he combined a little business in 
refreshments. Presently, as we mounted a knoll, 
the driver turned round and began talking to us. He 
pointed with his whip, first to the spot we had just 
left, and then to some point in distant space and 


MOTHER PICHARD’S CANTEEN BY THE 
WOLVES’ GLEN. 


of vague direction, and then he laughed, while the 
words “ fire” and ‘ Court of Assize” were the chief 
features of his story. At last we came to an under- 
standing. He told us that the son of the old man 
who kept the refreshment-booth had, some time ago, 
set fire to the forest and had been condemned to the 
hulks, “and he is still there—/a das.” We were 
just then driving along one of the many scorched 
slopes which occur at intervals, spreading their bare 
confusion to the sky, ravaged and stripped by fires. 
For the whole extent of a long ridge the setting sun 
crimsoned the huge chaos of grey boulders streaked 
with black stains ; among them, here and there, silver 
jets of young weeping birches hung forth a green 
shower of leaves ; and in the fiery glories of the sky, 
now fast turning purple, we could picture to ourselves 
the forest of flames which must have raged there— 
lighted, perhaps, by the incendiary son of our old 
friend of the stall. Maurice Tatmeyr. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
T cannot for a moment be denied that the Gros- 
venor has undergone a great change. For years 
the Bond Street Gallery has been associated in the 


distinctive character. It is rather commonplace than 
eccentric. The general impression which it leaves 
on our mind is that it is an epitome of the Academy. 
The same artists exhibit in the one as in the other. 





SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN, MUS.D. 


(From the Picture by Sir John E. Millais, Bart., R.A. Engraved by ©. Carter. Grosvenor Gallery.) 


public mind with the school of art which delights in 
auburn-haired, lithe-limbed maidens, and lovelorn 
youths. For years its walls have been hung with 
pseudo-classic designs and medisval decorations mas- 
querading as pictures. But all that is changed now. 
Miss Pickering, with Messrs. Spencer Stanhope and 
Fairfax Murray, alone remains to carry on the old 
tradition, but the canvases are unobtrusive enough. 
The Grosvenor, in fact, can now lay claim to no 


Many excellent pictures are sent to the Grosvenor 
by the Academicians themselves, while the members 
of the Continental school, whose works increase the 


Interest of this year’s exhibition at Burlington House, 


are by no means unrepresented in Bond Street. 

We are so accustomed to assign the foremost 
place in the English school to portrait-painting, 
that we feel no surprise that the portraits at the 
Grosvenor claim our first attention. Mr. Hol! sends 














MISS MABEL GALLOWAY. 
(From the Picture by E. J. Gregory, A.R.A. Engraved by J. M. Johnstone. Grosvenor Gallery.) 
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no fewer than four of his masterly works, of which 
the best is a manly presentment of Lord Brassey, 
presumably in yachting costume. All that can be 
said in praise of this artist’s unfaltering hand and 
skilful technique is by this time mere commonplace. 
Yet we cannot but regret that he should always set 
himself to accomplish the same task. His models 
are invariably placed in the same strong light, and 
generally against the same chocolate-brown back- 
ground. Modern costume gives few opportunities 
for experiment in texture, and features are, after 
all, accidental. And so it comes about that one 
portrait by Mr. Holl is, from the artistic point of 
view, very much like another. It is from Ais can- 
vases, no doubt, that future generations will gain 
their best idea of the physiognomy of the great men 
of to-day, but as one by one they find their way into 
the National Portrait Gallery of the future, they 
will scarcely entitle him to a high reputation for 
variety. From the point of view of truth to nature 
Sir John Millais’ “ Sir Arthur Sullivan ” cannot be 
overpraised. It is a speaking likeness of the great 
musician. It has come off as well as Sir John’s 
extraordinary knack of catching his model’s expres- 
sion would allow it, and is, in fact, a truly “ impves- 
. sionist” portrait. Mr. W. B. Richmond’s allegiance 
to the New Gallery has not alienated him entirely 
from the Grosvenor. To the latter exhibition he 
sends four portraits. The finest, to our mind, is 


that of an old lady in a white cap and gown of 
sober hue earnestly turning over the leaves of a 
book. It is instinct with life, and is painted with 
much strength and vigour. 

It is difficult to speak adequately of Mr. E. J. 


Gregory’s “ Miss Mabel Galloway.” The Oriental 
carpet and vase, the oaken sideboard, the dress of 
the model—all the accessories, in fact, are rendered 
with consummate skill, and the head is highly satis- 
factory. But there is that about the pose which 
detracts in a measure from the powerful charm of 
the picture. Mr. J. J. Shannon’s portrait of “ Henry 
Vigne, Master of the Epping Forest Harriers,” is 
painted with a simplicity and reserve which can only 
add to this young artist’s reputation. Nor is his 
attempt at idealistic portraiture in ‘ Myrrah” less 
successful. In style and distinction, indeed, the 
latter work is one of the most noticeable in the 
gallery. For the rest, Mr. H. H. Gilchrist’s portrait 
of Walt Whitman is more interesting on account 
of its model than its style. Mr. S. J. Solomon’s 
“Dr. Lowy ” is a forcible piece of work, and both 
Messrs. Steer and Skipworth send portraits, eccentric 
perhaps, but apparently sincere. 

Mr. J. R. Reid will scarcely strengthen his position 
with his “ Smugglers—Cornwall Sixty Years Ago.” 
The picture is painted with a directness and energy 
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suggestive of Hogarth, and contains a great variety 
of type and feature. But the composition is too 
huddled, the colouring too coarse, and the sentiment 
too melodramatic for the work, with all its power, 
to be a complete success. Some details in it, how- 
ever—the lobsters in the foreground, for instance— 
are painted with rare skill. Mr. Jacomb Hood’s 
“Triumph of Spring” is a beautiful piece of deco- 
rative painting. It is bright and spring-like in 
colour, and its composition is exquisitely graceful. 
Mr. Clausen sends one of his earnest, truthful 
studies. This time his subject is a “ Plough-Boy,” 
and he has treated it with an unerring appreciation 
of tones and values. To the same school belongs 
Mr. Kennington, whose “ Water-Nymph” is full of 
subtle charm. Excellent as this artist’s work is, its 
effect is too often marred by a pervading greyness of 
tint. Professor Adolf Menzel’s well-known “ Piazza 
d’Erbe, Verona,” is also here, but it is not nearly 
so fine as the studies he made for it. Mr. Arthur 
Hacker’s “ By the Waters of Babylon” scarcely de- 
serves the place of honour in which it hangs, for, 
though a skilful and ambitious composition, it is 
flat and dead in colour. 

The exhibition is fairly strong in landscape. Mr. 
Keeley Halswelle sends two important canvases, 
while Herr Karl Heffner is represented by an 
“Evening in the Campagna,” which is sure to be 
popular. Mr. J. E. Christie’s “Old Boat House ” 
is a brilliant piece of impressionism, while Mr. 
Llewellyn’s “ Folded” is a good, low-toned picture, 
representing a peasant woman with sheep-dog at 
her side, looking forth into the evening to where the 
sheep lie folded. Of the sculpture there is little to 
say. Mr. Reynold Stephens’ “Three Score Years 
and Ten” is finely modelled ; and Miss Montalba 
and Mr. Nelson Maclean, the latter especially, both 
exhibit works of merit. 


THE NEW GALLERY 

The New Gallery has much in its favour. All 
that architectural taste and skill could achieve has 
been done to render it a pleasant place to lounge in. 
The pictures are hung only two deep, and never 
crowded, so that every one can be seen to advantage 
and without effort. Then there is the delightful 
vestibule, with its marble pillars and its pretty foun- 
tain, which give Mr. Robson’s building an air of 
luxury unparalleled elsewhere in London. Fortu- 
nate as it is, from a material point of view, the 
New Gallery is still more fortunate in having gained 
the support of Messrs. Burne-Jones, Alma-Tadema, 
and those other artists whose contributions set a 
stamp of individuality on the old Grosvenor. Here- 
in, indeed, lies the charm of the exhibition. If we 
took away the works of three or four painters we 
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should have left a coilection of pictures excellent 
in its way, but differing little from the other London 
exhibitions. 

Attention will naturally be directed first to the 
works of Mr. Burne-Jones, who has again drawn 
his inspiration from the Perseus legend. “The 
Tower of Brass ” represents Danaé looking wistfully 
through an opened door towards the brazen tower, in 
which she is to spend so many prisoned hours. As 
yet she knows not the cruel fate in store for her ; but 
often to the tower 

“¢ Would maiden Danaé stray, 
And watch its strange walls growing day by day, 
Because, poor soul! she knew not anything 
Of these forebodings of the fearful King.” 
In the “‘ Rock of Doom” Perseus, the son, to whom 
Danaé has given birth in the tower of brass, rendered 
invisible by Pallas, comes upon Andromeda bound by 
brazen chains 
‘“‘ Unto the sea-beat overhanging rock.” 


It was a quaint fancy that suggested to Mr. Burne- 
Jones to place Andromeda, awaiting her death, under 
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Burne-Jones alone has the secret. But what are 
almost more deserving of study are the sketches 
and drawings by the same artist which hang in 
the baleony. For delicacy and purity of line the 
“Study for the Head of Danaé” could scarcely be 
surpassed, while the “ Design for the Frontispiece of 
‘A Dream of Jchn Bull’ ” has a rugged Diireresque 
beauty, and the quality of an early woodcut. Of 
those artists who follow in the footsteps of Mr. 
Burne-Jones, Mr. J. M. Strudwick is by far the 
most successful.- His “ Acrasia” is conceived in a 
decorative spirit, and every detail is faithfully exe- 
cuted. From the point of view of design this 
work must rank very high. Mr. G. F. Watts sends 
his poetically-conceived “ Angel of Death,” while 
in addition to a sketch for his great picture of 
Heliogabulus, now at Burlington House, Mr. Alma- 
Tadema contributes a couple of interesting portraits, 
and a brilliant little classical subject, “‘ He loves me, 
loves. me not.” Mr. Weguelin’s “ Bacchus and the 
Choir of Nymphs” represents the wine-god lying 
on a tiger-skin amid the rocks, and teaching “the 








BACCHUS AND THE CHOIR OF NYMPHS, 


(From the Picture by J. R. Weguelin. The New Gallery.) 


the very walls of the little town: hitherto she has 
been pictured as exposed on a solitary rock washed 
by the sea-waves. But there can be no doubt that 
the presence of the strangely-built houses in the 
background adds. to the dramatic quality of the 
scene. The third picture, “The Doom Fulfilled,” 
shows the hero “standing in confuséd folds ;” his 
sword, “the blue-edged Herpe,” drawn back to strike 
the fatal blow. These works, three of a long series, 
possess that rare decorative beauty of which Mr. 


lesson of his rhyme” to the choir of attentive 
nymphs around him. 

A total contrast to the last-mentioned works are 
Mr. Legros’ “‘ Femmes en Priére” and “ Dead Christ.” 
The figures in both these pictures are finely modelled, 
but they display a lack of colour which is somewhat 
depressing. A weirdness of imagination characterises 
Mr. Arthur Lemon’s “ Vendetta” and “ A Struggle.” 
The fanciful representation of centaurs, monsters, 
and prehistoric animals seems to be gaining in 











popularity, for Mr. Lemon is not the only artist 
who has this year made an incursion into this hitherto 
unattempted field. Mr. La Thangue’s “ Yeoman” 
represents an old man in a white smock reading 
the newspaper ; behind is an expanse of yellow sand, 
and further off the sea. This work is a master- 
piece in its way, excellent alike in tone and drawing. 
The same artist’s “Gas-light Study,” into which, 
curiously enough, he has introduced a sketch of his 
“Yeoman,” is also remarkably successful, the effect 
of light produced being that of gaslight, half pink 
and half white. We have nothing but praise for 
Mr. Clausen’s two pictures. ‘The Cottage Gate” 
is in all respects a complete work. Every detail, every 
texture is rendered with a truthfulness which is at 
once convincing. Of the landscapes Mr. Pepper- 
corn’s “ Winter Evening” and “‘ The Willow Stream ” 
are full of a quiet refined sentiment, and show how 
faithfully this artist has devoted himself to the study 
of Corot and Rousseau. Mr. J. W. North sends 
a couple of delicately painted canvases, while Mr. 
Arthur Tomson’s picture, bearing the quotation 


“Like phantoms floating in the twilight blue, 
Home from their pastures troop the drowsy sheep,” 


is a study in low tones of great merit, and has in it 
something of the spirit of J.-F. Millet. 

The portraits at the New Gallery may be dis- 
missed in a few words. Mr. Holl and Mr. Richmond 
are both strongly represented. In fact, the latter’s 
best work is to be seen here. The “ Last Rose of 
Summer,” the portrait of a girl in a red-brown cloak 
and Gainsborough hat, is one of the finest works ex- 
hibited by Sir John Millais this year; it is painted 
with all his old verve and distinction. Professor 
Herkomer, apart from his “ Marchioness of Tweed- 
dale,” is hardly seen at his best. ‘ My Father and 
My Children” is painted with a sloppiness quite 
unworthy of him. Mr. J. J. Shannon mere than 
repeats his other successes in his graceful portrait of 
Mrs. Williamson ; and Miss Helen Hatton’s pleasing 
“ Miss Mary Moore” holds out high promise for the 
future. Among the sculpture we need only call 
attention to the portrait of Miss Hilda Cox, a charm- 
ing work in bas-relief by Mr. Hamo Thornycroft. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE. 

We have heard a great deal lately about Con- 
tinental influence on English Art. And no doubt 
traces of this influence, whether for good or for 
evil, are clearly discernible in our great exhibitions 
of oil-paintings. But hitherto our school of Water- 
Colour Painting has remained uncompromisingly Eng- 
lish. A visit to the Royal Institute, with the memory 
of the Academy or New Gallery still vivid in our 
minds, will demonstrate this fact in a moment. 
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Here we are surrounded on all sides by pictures 
which have evidently been produced by artists work- 
ing in the. traditions of the English school. No 
doubt the monotony observable in the exhibition is 
due to this fact. The general standard of excellence 
reached is high, but the number of pictures which 
stand out prominently from the rest, claiming recog- 
nition for their style and technique, is very small. 
Water-colour is, it is true, pre-eminently adapted 
for landscape, for the rendering of subtle effects of 
cloud and sunshine, and it is in landscape that its 
great triumphs have been achieved. At the same 
time, when we remember what Sir J. D. Linton, Mr. 
E. J. Gregory, and Professor Herkomer, to name 
only three instances, have done in water-colour, we 
can but feel surprised that so few figure and genre 
pieces are painted in this medium. It goes without 
saying that the real strength of the Institute lies in 
landscape. Space will only allow us to refer to a- 
few of the more striking examples. Among them 
Mr. Alfred Parsons’ “ Autumn Morning” is de- 
lightfully fresh and cool. It represents a river flow- 


.ing through a quiet meadow land; gnarled trees 


grow on its banks, and far away in the distance is 
seen the line of the faint blue hills. Of Mr. Frank 
Walton’s many admirable drawings, the least geo- 
logical-looking is “The Black Rock, Widemouth 
Bay,” beneath which, says the legend, the spirit of 
Featherstone the Wrecker is still spinning ropes of 
sand, a punishment as terrible as that suffered by 
the daughters of Danaus. Mr. MacWhirter, in his 
“Seal Rocks, San Francisco,” shows that he has an 
eye for something else besides birch-trees. Mr. 
Edwin Bale’s “ Village Inn” is a highly-decorative 
little work, tender and delightful in feeling and 
colour. In the “ Grey of the Morning” Mr. Joseph 
Knight sets himself a problem which is seldom suc- 
cessfully solved : the rendering of the grey light of 
early morn. The clear cold light which pervades 
the moorland, before the sun has got high in the 
heaven, is most effectively caught. One of the 
ablest transcripts from nature in the whole exhibi- 
tion is Mr. Ayerst Ingram’s “ Falmouth Harbour.” 
The distance is excellently given, and the figure of 
the old sailor, who sculls his boat over the silent, 
unruffled surface of the water, is beyond praise. Mr. 
Fulleylove’s “ Magdalen Bridge and Tower, Oxford,” 
is a meritorious work, but more ambitious is his 
“St. Paul’s from Ludgate Circus.” He is here 
under the disadvantage of grappling with a subject 
which has been attempted over and over again with 
varying success, and he seems to have partially 
missed the tone of this picturesque scene. Mr. 
Severn’s ‘Old Chelsea before the Embankment” 
has an historical as well as an artistic interest, and 
serves to remind us of the aspect of a picturesque 
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corner of Chelsea as it was before it was transformed 
by the modern “ improver.” The bonfires of Jubilee 
night have curiously enough suggested subjects to 
two artists. One of them, Mr. W. F. Stocks, in 
his “ Jubilee Bonfire, Essendon,” has treated the 
subject with much boldness and force, and only 
shows a mass of yellow light gleaming through the 
darkness. The works of Messrs. Keeley Halswelle, 
Alfred East, Gotch, and Wilfrid Ball, all deserve 
careful attention. Before leaving the landscape we 
must not forget the two masterly drawings by Mr. 
E. J. Gregory. One of them, entitled ‘“ Marooned,” 
reminds us strongly of his “ Intruders,” exhibited 
some yearsago. A girl, with a brilliant pink sun- 
shade, lies lazily in a Canadian canoe in shallow 
water. The whole picture is luminous with sun- 
light, the shadows are extraordinarily vivid, and the 
difficult drawing irreproachable. 

Among the figure-painters, the first place must 
be given to the president, Sir J. D. Linton. His 
“‘ Sacharissa” is a tour de force. There is much 
quiet restraint about the pose of the figure. The 
flesh, as well as the various textures of the elabo- 
rate costume, is painted with a solidity which one 
could scarcely expect in water-colour. Mr. E. J. 
Gregory’s “Study of Costume” is also interesting 
as showing how far consummate skill in this medium 
will take us. ‘A Village Idyll,” by Mr. Walter 
Langley, tells its own peaceful story. The contrast 
between the eager faces of the young girls exchang- 
ing confidences over a love-letter, and the thoughtful 
reverie of the old woman, to whom has come “the 
calm eventide of age after the buoyant happy day of 
youth,” gives a powerful interest to this simply com- 
posed drawing. ‘“ The Haunted Chamber,” by Joseph 
Nash, suggests a new field to artists. The super- 
natural contains many elements of picturesqueness, 
and, in these days of psychical research, opportunities 
must constantly occur of getting sittings from real 
ghosts. Mr. Hatherell, in his “ Quarter-deck of a 
P. and O. Steamer,” treats a difficult subject with 
truth and energy, and avoids any suspicion of vul- 
garity. Miss Gertrude Hammond’s “ Reverie” con- 
tains some honest, careful work, while Mr. Tuke’s 
seascapes are all good examples of realistic drawing. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOUR. 

The exhibition this year at the rooms of the Old 
Water Colour Society in Pall Mall is thoroughly re- 
presentative. It contains plenty of interesting work 
and one or two veritable masterpieces. The majority 
of the most distinguished members of the Society 
exhibit, among them Messrs. Alma-T::dema, Poynter, 
Holman Hunt, Walter Crane, and Melville. Mr. 
Alma-Tadema sends a small drawing, entitled “‘ Mid- 
day Slumbers,” a graceful girl asleep behind a curtain, 
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her head resting on a pillow of rich green. The 
marble of the floor and walls, as well as the dra- 
peries, is admirably studied, with marvellous result. 
Mr. Poynter’s gaslight study, “ Evenings at Home,” 
is unpleasing in colour and strained in effect. Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s “ Sleeping City” is a strange fancy ; 
a weird collection of wizard-like trees and tombs is 
represented, with birds of quaint plumage and a 
half-dug grave in the foreground. There is an air 
of mystery over the whole scene, which corresponds 
to little in nature. 

The three vigorous, powerfully-executed draw- 
ings of Mr. Melville are, perhaps, the most striking 
things in the gallery. The scene of two of them, 
“ Snake Charmers” and “ Waiting an Audience with 
the Pasha,” is laid in Egypt, and the painting of 
the swarthy skins of the Arabs and the gorgeous 
Oriental carpets is beyond praise. But in spite of 
the splendour of these visions of the East we prefer 
the artist’s ‘ Kirkwall Fair,” a vivid imgpression of 
a crowded street on a rainy day. In addition to a 
decorative figure in blue and white draperies, en- 


_ titled “ Sunrise,’ Mr. Walter Crane contributes a 


series of landscapes, which will be a surprise to many 
of his admirers. His study of wind-blown grass and 
yellow sand, entitled ‘‘ Wild Wales,” and his sketch 
of the sea in “A Bit of Blue,” are full of poetic 
feeling. 

The exhibition of the Water Colour Society would 
not be itself if it did not contain a good deal of Mr. 
Herbert Marshall and a good deal, too, of Mr. Albert 
Goodwin. The latter’s imaginative powers seem 
always to outstrip his observation of nature. He 
can apparently only conceive nature as in a dream, 
sometimes in.a nightmare. His drawing of “ Berne,” 
for instance, with all its beauty, seems the image of 
a disordered mind, and his “ Lincoln” is positively 
feverish. Mr. Marshall has not improved of late. 
He is no longer content to study nature, but has 
adopted a convention of his own. “ From Waterloo 
Bridge,” if we grant Mr. Marshall his convention, 
may admirably represent what it purports to, but it 
seems to us that in tone and feeling it might just 
as well be the Grand Canal at Venice. When this 
artist escapes from I.ondon, he gets rid of some of 
his mannerism, as his sketch of “ Mevagissey ” will 
show. 

Miss Clara Montalba has this year surpassed her- 
self. No longer confining herself to those Italian 
canals, of which we may confess ourselves a little 
weary, she exhibits a wonderfully strong drawing of 
a rough sea, called “‘ A Study, Ramsgate,” as well 
as a sketch, full of colour and poetry, of the “ Gar- 
den of the Hesperides, Cannes.” Mr. Henry Moore’s 
half a dozen drawings show that, as a painter of the 
sea, he has still few rivals; while Mr. R. W. Allan 
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has distinctly improved his already high position. 
In his “ Market Place, Verona,” Mr. Birket Foster 
has made a happy choice of a subject. Mr. North’s 
picture of “Sir Bevis and the Woodwoman” is 
one of the finest things in the gallery, and claims 
attention not only on account of its own merits, 
but because it was painted in memory of that 
landscape-painter in words, Richard Jefferies. Mrs. 
Allingham sends but one picture, a representation of 
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spite of its eccentricity of colouring and the awk- 
wardness of its principal figure, there is a certain in- 
describable charm. Mr. W. C. Symons’ version of 
the same subject is far better in its drawing and 
more decorative in its effect, but it does not suggest 
so much latent talent as Mr. Stott’s work. The 
latter gentleman has also a capital pastel of a “ Blue 
River,” very pleasing and very true to nature. Mr. 
L. C. Henley has two capital highly-finished studies 


SACHARISSA, 


(From the Drawing by Sir J. D. Linton, P.R.I. Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours. Engraved by R. Taylor.) 


two village maidens exchanging “ confidences ” over 
the wall. We have only space to refer to the ad- 
mirable landscapes of Messrs. Waterlow, Powell, 
Hale, and Murray, and to the spirited and remark- 
ably beautiful drawing of Mr. Tom Lloyd, called 
“ Ferryboat, ahoy ! ” 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
This exhibition calls for but slight notice, on 
account of the abstention of several of the more skil- 
ful members. Mr. W. Stott occupies the place of 
honour with a “ Diana and Endymion,” in which, 


of the cup-and-saucer school, which he calls respec- 
tively “ Amorosamente” and “ Andante Expres- 


sivo.” Mr. J. J. Shannon is once more to the front 
with a portrait of Mrs. Leveson-Gower; and Mr. 
Anderson Hague, Mr. Edwin Ellis, Mr. T. B. Hardy, 
Mr, Ayerst Ingram, Mr. Gotch, Mr. David Law, 
and Mr. Lindner, all do their best—but a best that 
hardly suffices to lend importance to the exhibi- 
tion. The dissensions within this Society paralyse 
the efforts of its members, and not until a better 
understanding has been arrived at can it do justice 
to itself. 
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OLD ARTS AND MODERN THOUGHTS. 
SCULPTURESQUE TREATMENT. 


m=) RITERS who make it their 
mi business to impart know- 
ledge are of two classes : 
those who speak about it 
from study, and those 
who tell us of it from 
experience. In the vast 
mass of printed informa- 
tion which has been given 
to the world, we do not 
find these two classes 
evenly balanced ; general 
readers, the most numer- 
ous, demand the first class ; 
specialists, who are limited 
in numbers, can only be 
satisfied with the second ; 
the supply is in exact ratio 
with the demand. 

How bewildering is 
the amount of thoughts 
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‘is not in accordance with his own practice. 


(Drawn by J. E. Hodgson, R.A., after 
Mare Antonio's etching of Raphael's 
design. Engraved by J. M. Johnstone.) 


which man has poured 
out upon the world since 
he became a rational ar- 


ticulate creature, since he invented pens, ink, and 
paper, and still more since he invented the printing 
press! Vast accumulations, which are the result of 
the slow accretion of ages, affect the imagination 
powerfully ; but a twelve-foot seam of coal, though 
it comes from the annual growth of some primordial 
vegetation during countless gxons, is not a more 
stupendous effect of time than the catalogue of the 
British Museum Library. 

To those who hunger and thirst after facts, what 
inexhaustible pabulum it. supplies; to those, on the 
other hand, who do not care for facts, who love 
human nature and the converse of the spirit, what 
a dreary wilderness it is for the most part. And so 
with the specialist, let us say the student of art; 
though he will find no lack of authors to explain its 
facts and to illustrate its history, how few will give 
him an insight into its motive power and its hidden 
springs of action. Such fruitful utterances we might 
expect to hear from great painters, but they have 
mostly remained silent. 

Our art-writing has been done for us principally 
by writers without practical knowledge: men who 
contemplated the scenic splendours of art from the 
pit and boxes. The suggestive practical sayings of 
actors, scene-shifters, and carpenters, which reveal 


the unseen mechanisms behind the stage, are far to 
seek in the literature of art. 

Franciscus Junius, in his curious book “ De 
pictura Veterum,” gives a long list of Greek painters 
who wrote treatises on their art. All these are lost ; 
and since their day there is nc great painter, except 
Reynolds, who has left written records ; and his are 
valuable chiefly from a literary point of view, as they 
betray a manifest effort to maintain a theory which 
There 
are volumes upon volumes of artists’ letters: Lettere 
Sinese, Lettere pittorichi, Gay’s Carteggio, lives, 
letters, and correspondence. 

The burden of most of these artists’ letters seems 
to have been the subject of money. Titian writes to 
popes, princes, and cardinals, importuning them for 
sinecures for himself and his son Pomponio. Filippo 
Lippi indites piteous epistles, begging for something 
wherewith to buy a loaf of bread and a stoop of 
wine; in fact, the subject recurs in every variety of 
form. Their correspondence generally begins with 
expressing their fervid regard and profound respect 
for his excellency ; their desire, the dearest wish of 
their heart, being to consecrate all their abilities in 
his service, and so on till the work is begun. Then 
comes the question of scudi, and it is nothing but 
scudi ever after. 

Here and there we get interesting glimpses of 
men and manners. There are four authentic letters 
of Raphael, one of which, to his friend Balthazzar 
Castiglione, contains a very important and celebrated 
saying: speaking of the difficulty of finding beautiful 
models to paint from, he says that in default of them, 
he has acquired the habit of making use of a “certain 
idea which comes into his head.” That is literally 
all he says, and any artist of the present day would 
say the same thing. . We have often heard it said in 
studios, speaking of models, that Miss So-and-so is 
not exactly pretty, but you can paint a pretty face 
from her; which means that the painter by slight 
alterations of proportion can produce beauty, at the 
same time that he is copying the nature before him. 
The late Charles Leslie would have said precisely the 
same thing; and yet it is surprising to find what 
far-fetched theories have been built upon that simple 
and natural utterance of Raphael’s. Often, as I have 
been reading the works of great professors of art, and 
I have found my author soaring into the cloudlands 
of abstract ideal beauty, I have said to myself, now 
we are coming to the “‘certa idea” of Raphael; and 
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sure enough it has come as the crowning proof of 
the author’s theory, the corner-stone upon which the 
whole edifice rests. 

Raphael’s four letters are profoundly interesting. 
They are written by a modest man ; but they betray a 
decided satisfaction with himself and his prospects ; 
which we must acknowledge was quite justified. 
Annibal Caracci, writing from Parma to his uncle 
Ludovico, is the art-student that we have been our- 
selves; the enthusiast who sees the length of his nose 
and no further; a type 
which shall never die out. 
Rubens is the great states- 
man, the man who played 
at being ambassador in the 
intervals of more serious 
work. Nicholas Poussin 
writes from Paris in March, 
with a terrible cold in his 
head. Accustomed to the 
sunny South, he finds work 
impossible, and sits shiver- 
ing over the fire and rail- 
ing at the climate. But 
the most remarkable of all 
are the letters of Michel- 
angelo. In his old age, he 
writes as a retired emperor 
might have written from 
his monastery. He is tired 
of the world. Princes and 
popes importune him, but 
what are these to him? 
The death of his faithful 
servant, Urbino, is a grief 
that sits too near his heart 
to allow thought of aught 
else. 

Veritable “dicta pic- 
torum” (authentic utter- 
ances by men who practised 
the art of painting, and to whom its problems pre- 
sented the familiar aspect of professional secrets) 
would be invaluable to students could they be col- 
lected. 

There is a book (which, I suspect, is little read 
nowadays, but which Reynolds quotes, and which 
may have been a standard work in the last century) 
wherein a number of such sayings are recorded by a 
certain André Felibien. It sets forth how a number 
of French Academicians were bidden by King Louis 
XIV., at the instigation of Colbert, to attend certain 
conferences in his cabinet of pictures, and to dis- 
course there in turn, for the edification of students, 
upon pictures selected for the purpose. At the first 


of these conferences (which took place on the 7th of 
535 
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RAPHAEL'S ‘‘8T, MICHAEL OVERCOMING SATAN,”’ IN MARBLE. 
(Drawn by J. E. Hodgson, R.A.) 
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May, 1667) the Chancellor, M. Le Brun, expatiated 
upon the beauties of Raphael’s “ St. Michael Over- 
coming Satan,” which now hangs in the Louvre. 

I have no space for extracts or quotations, but 
must refer the reader to the book itself. All I can 
say is that M. Le Brun discoursed very learnedly, 
and in some cases eloquently, on the beauty of 
Raphael’s design. He spoke after the manner of 
his time, and expressed the thoughts of his age; 
in other words, he fell to philosophising—so, at 
; least, it must appear to us, 
who have different habits 
of thinking. Because the 
picture before him was a 
very impressive one, and 
produced a powerful effect 
on the imagination, he as- 
sumed that everything in 
it. must have a meaning, 
and proceeded to fasten 
meanings upon everything. 

In this picture Raphael 
represented Satan overcome 
by St. Michael. The angel, 
terrible in majesty and 
might, but instinct with 
grace and beauty, comes 
out of the sky with a 
burst, his plumes erect, his 
hair tossing, his wings up- 
lifted, his draperies flutter- 
ing, and his spear poised ; 
the demon licks the dust 
beneath him, prone to earth 
and grovelling on his belly, 
crushed and contorted. It 
is in its nature purely sym- 
bolical, as Frederick Schlegel 
would have us believe that 
all great art is. The char- 
acters (St. Michael and 
Satan) exist in our minds as real personages, and 
we associate with them the good and the evil prin- 
ciple ; by a figure of speech we represent these two 
principles at war. Raphael has depicted the conflict 
with material circumstances, and yet not allowed us 
to lose sight of its symbolical nature ; he has made 
the idea of the struggle between good and evil a 
visible reality, which excites and astonishes us. 

In a case of this kind, where we know who the 
people are and what they represent, when we do not 
lose sight of either of the points of the callipers, 
the personification, or the abstract qualities it is in- 
tended to symbolise, the more reality given to the 
scene, the more striking must be its effect. Realism 
has the effect of bringing the symbolical within the 
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sphere of our comprehension. All the great Italian 
painters of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, as 
well as the Van Eycks, Memling, and Albert Diirer, 
understood the matter in that light. The Virgin 
mourning over the dead body of the Divine Son, 
surrounded by saints, represented the greatness of 
the expiatory sacrifice, and the red eyelids, swollen 
with tears, give intensity to our perception of that 
sacrifice. Those earnest old painters had no fear of 
realism becoming trivial or superfluous as long as 
they held firmly to the great idea ; but neither they 
nor any painters in the golden ages of art ever 
thought of pushing symbolism to enigma, or of 
making one concrete visible thing stand for a totally 
different spiritual idea. They appealed to the imagi- 
nation or seeing faculty, not to reflection or the dis- 
cursive power. That belongs to decaying periods of 
art. Such a process as that adopted at the conferences 
described by Felibien would necessarily lead only to 
partial results. 

To analyse Raphael would be to dissect human 
nature, seeing that he, of all painters, possessed the 
deepest insight into it, and the widest range of 
sympathies. He knew exactly how the mind is 
affected, and by what things and aspects; he knew 
the particular expressions, types, lines, forms, and 
masses which most particularly delight us, and which 
are most grateful and stimulating to the senses and 
the imagination ; and of these he built up his pic- 
tures. Hence the endeavour to search for him by 
any exegetical process must lead us on the wrong track. 

Let us start from a general proposition, that the 
object of the art of painting is expression. Expres- 
sion may be of two kinds. . 

First kind: the expression of all ideas connected 
with objects, such as their form, colour, &c. &c., the 
forms of their groups, their position and relation to 
each other—all, in fact, that belongs to what we call 
composition, design, and perspective; also all ideas 
connected with the passions or occupations of people 
represented, which is more particularly called ex- 
pression. 

Second kind: the expression of ideas peculiar to 
the artist, of his peculiar temperament and turn of 
mind, of the nature and extent of his sympathies, of 
his earnestness and piety, his humour and frivolity. 

And, farther, we may say that, whatever the 
nature of the ideas presented to the eye in painting, 
they should exercise that immediate and fascinating 
effect on the imagination and the senses which be- 
longs to the quality of personal beauty. It is, in 


fact, in consequence of this immediate and pleasing 
appeal that the term beauty has been applied to this 
peculiar attribute of the art, an attribute never want- 
ing in Raphael’s work. He occupied the middle point 
between the subjective and the objective — “ medio 
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tutissimus ivit.” He represented both classes of 
ideas equally ; it seems impossible to affirm that 
either prevailed. His works are essentially dramatic ; 
his design is accomplished, scholarly, and most in- 
ventive; and when we mention his name there 
arises, like an aroma, a perception of gentleness, 
ingenuousness, and sympathy; just as when we 
mention that of Michelangelo something almost 
like a shadow falls over the mind—the forecast of 
a melancholy, stern, and unsympathetic nature. 
Raphael is a climacteric man. It was given once 
that in the manifold changes of human thought, and 
out of the turmoil of human requirements, there 
should arise a world’s artist, who should, for the 
brief space of seventeen years, express the art-thought 
that was in the world clearly, fully, and emphatic- 
ally; that the light of art shoul shine so that all 
might see it. This phenomenon appears all the more 
wonderful because we are in the habit of looking at 
it as an isolated one; but it appears. less wonderful, 
though equally admirable, when we examine such a 
collection as that of Renaissance sculpture, bronzes, 
and medals which was lately exhibited by the Royal 
Academy. By the light of those things we discern 
how Raphael was, so to speak, “led up to;” how, 
for a century previous to his birth, the love of the 


- beautiful had grown up in the Italian people, filter- 


ing its way into their daily lives, and ministering to 
their household requirements. Those things were 
exquisitely beautiful. Some of the bas - reliefs, 
though archaic and bearing the impress of a ruder 
age, are full of grace. They have none of the 
angularity, the awkwardness, the ugliness, in fact, 
which is found in contemporary Gothic work ; and 
many of the medals (such, for instance, as the Inigo 
D’ Avalos, Victorino da Feltre, and the Cecilia Gon- 
zaga, by Pisano, executed in the middle of the 
fifteenth century) have the same nobility of aspect 
and largeness of treatment which we admire in the 
portraits of Titian. 

By the light of Italian cingue cento art we can 
discern that the great masters of the Renaissance 
were the ultimate outcome of a long effort and a 
widespread aspiration; and, if we dare venture to 
anticipate a great outburst of artistic splendour at 
the present day, we must look for it in tke direction 
of an established tendency, and as the fulfilment of 
an existing aspiration. 

In 1667 (the date of the conferences described 
by Felibien) the art of France and of Italy was 
animated by no enthusiasm save that for the past ; 
the works of Raphael were held up to admiration 
as the crowning achievement of the human race, 
beyond which progress was impossible; and the 
pure and legitimate worship of nature had degene- 
rated into a mindless idolatry. 





OLD ARTS AND MODERN THOUGHTS. 


You cannot make anything out of rhapsody. 
It is like froth on ale; you must blow it away 
before you come to anything really satisfactory. 
And it has happened that the really sound malt 
and hops that there has been in every great man 
has, in the course of ages, got covered up with an 
intolerable amount of froth. The heroes of the 
world have always been served up to us with a 
head on; none more so than he under discussion. 

Raphael was the most many - sided of artists. 
He was great in character and expression, in dramatic 
truth, and in grace ; he could, better than any other, 
impart (as Frederick Schlegel says) “a glorified 
aspect to a figure and a spiritual charm to a com- 
position ;” he was an incomparable draughtsman ; 
in the management of drapery he was second to 
none, and Fra Bartolommeo, perhaps, may be alone 
allowed an equal rank; as a designer he was facile 
princeps. O€ all his wonderful works none are 
more wonderful than the designs from the story 
of Psyche, with which he decorated the spandrils 
of the arches of the Farnesina. The ease and 
freedom with which he allowed his fancy to play 
in spaces whose awkwardness and unmanageableness 
would, to less gifted men, have acted like hobbles 
round a donkey’s leg, are simply a marvel. His 
painting in his earlier manner (when he was under 
the influence of Timoteo Viti, Perugino, and Fra 
Bartolommeo) was beautiful. The “Spozalizzio,” in 
the Brera, is exquisitely tender and delicate. After 
he went to Rome he became more sculpturesque, and 
sacrificed his early feeling for what the French call 
“les valeurs” (the value of tones) upon its pagan 
altars. This sculpturesqueness goes on increasing ; 
there is least of it in the “ Dispute,” and it reaches 
its climax in the “ Incendio” and the “ Transfigura- 
tion,” where every figure is treated as a statue or 
as a relievo, and, as Mengs has observed, the lights 
on all the draperies, whatever their colour may be, 
approach to white. But I do not think he ever 
was black and hard; that is when he was himself, 
and not Giulio Romano, as happened too often in the 
latter part of his career. 

He was a hero, and as such we are bound to 
worship him, since hero-worship is good for us. It 
has an ennobling and stimulating effect on the 
mind; but every one of us is bound to preserve the 
integrity of his own judgment. If hero-worship is 
good, fetish-worship is bad; and the noblest tribute 
which an intelligent man can pay to another is 
when, though he sees defects, he bows to conspicuous 
merit. 

. In Raphael’s work everything is balanced, 

planned, and ordained; he touches nearly all the 
passions, and runs up and down the gamut of im- 
pressions; but he never attains mystery, he never 
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suggests the unknowable. He is the very opposite 
of Montaigne; he never scratches his ear and says, 
“ Que sais je?” 

Like a sculptor, he rounds and finishes every part 
with equal care. He will have nothing to do with 
hide and seek, with any suggestiveness which may 
be evolved out of the lost and found ; he never hides 
himself in shadow or veils himself in mist; he has 
none of the awfulness of Tintoretto, or the mysterious 
suggestiveness of Albert Diirer; to whom he is also 
much inferior in pathos. 

This picture of St. Michael might easily be copied 
in sculpture. The sculptor would have nothing to 
invent ; all the forms are supplied, and, when placed 
in a suitable light, so as to make the shadows fall 
where they do in the picture, the sculpture would 
produce much the same impression as the picture— 
as far, at least, as all essential ideas are concerned 
(see p. 305). But imagine a sculptor trying to copy 
a Tintoretto, a Titian, or a Rembrandt; he would 
not find a single idea translatable. 

And now we may consider one point as settled, 
namely, that in the art of painting, by design alone, 
by the mere quality of line and mass, it is possible to 
convey an immense number of ideas and impressions, 
ideas of life and movement, of beauty, joy, grandeur, 
and majesty, and that in this department Raphael 
represents the widest scope. It is constantly said 
that design is the highest and purest quality of art. 
So be it; I will not argue the point, but accept the 
statement. Raphael is therefore the painter who has 
excelled all others in the highest and purest quality 
of art. 

There is a large class of theorists, which may be 
said to include most professors, who maintain that the 
modern art of design owes its purity and perfection to 
the influence of the ancient Greeks; and that it is 
in the theory of the beau-ideal, as maintained and 
manifested by that people, that we have found the 
inspiring motive of such progress. Raphael is the 
artist always chosen in illustration of this statement, 
Michelangelo, with his terrible style, not being a 
convenient exponent of ideas of abstract beauty. 

That Raphael was powerfully influenced by the 
remains of Greek art which he found in Rome, 
there can be no shadow of a doubt. As I said a 
short time back, he sacrificed some of his early con- 
victions on its pagan altars, and we have seen that his 
style became more sculpturesque. He took a pro- 
found interest in archeology, he made plans for the 
restoration of ancient monuments, and he is plausibly 
supposed to be the author of a report on that subject 
addressed to Pope Leo X. In the cartoon of “ The 
Sacrifice of Lystra,” the altar in the foreground, with 
the two acolytes and the sacrificing priest, are copied 
directly from an antique bas-relief. 
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It is more than probable that he had access to 
Greek paintings which have since perished. In his 
day there were frescoes still tolerably fresh in the 
~ ruined baths and gardens of Sallust and Titus, and on 
the Quirinal near the Church of St. Pietro in Vincula, 
and in a villa on the Palatine, which belonged to his 
friend Inghirami. In the report above mentioned he 
alludes to some paintings in the baths of Diocletian. 
Even before his day the painter Morto da Feltro 
had imitated that ancient style of decoration which 
Raphael and his pupils carried to such perfection in 
the Loggie of the Vatican. All this is unquestion- 
able. But that there is any trace of Greek feeling in 
his work, or any striving after the beau-ideal, is what 
I beg leave to doubt. He sought passionately for 
life, movement, expression, and character; his heads 
are full of individuality. His head of St. Michael 
reminds one of a cast of face often seen amongst 
Italian organ-grinders. In the apostles: in “ The 
Charge to Peter” one may imagine he sees the types 
familiar to us here in England—the Cambrian, 
Saxon, and Scandinavian. If we might expect to 
find the beau-ideal anywhere, it would be in his 
Madonnas. His early pictures of that class represent 
an Umbrian peasant girl; those of his middle period 
recall the features of the Fornarina; and in his last 
great Madonna, that of Dresden, he returns to the 
early type. But what ought to be conclusive on 
this point, is to see how the great prophets of the 
idealistic theory, and the great champions of Greek 
art—men like Winckelmann and Mengs—treat his 
claim. Hear what the latter says of him :— 

“ Raphael was not ideal in beauty, but only in the 
execution of expression ” (which, let us remember, is 
not a Greek quality). ‘ When he had not any strong 
expression to paint, he was a pure imitator of Nature, 
nor knew what was ideal beauty.” In another place, 
after praising the nobleness, modesty, and charity 
given by him to the Madonna, he adds, “that who- 
ever has a fineness of taste will agree, that if the 
daughter of Niobe were of a similar expression, it 
would very much surprise the Virgin of Raphael.” 

Evidently the champions of the beau-ideal would 
have none of him. They allowed him a certain 

ideality in expression, but that, they were obliged to 
' confess, was derived from Nature and not from the 
Greeks. Mengs makes the most astounding state- 
ments. He says of Raphael, that “he never knew 
how to give to his children that morbidity and fleshi- 
ness of a sucking babe which Nature requires.” With 
this statement we may contrast a passage in Cumber- 
land’s anecdotes of painters in Spain. In describing 
a picture by this Raphael Mengs, of the “ Nativity,” 
says, “that it discovers an abortive and puisne 
Bambino, which seems copied from a bottle.” This 
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bombshell is fired by Cumberland in retaliation of 
a statement by Mengs. “ That the book of the Eng- 
lish Reynolds would lead youth into error, because 
it abandons them to superficial principles, the only 
principles known to that author.” 

We have seen by the foregoing that Raphael owed 
his greatness to design. What could be done with 
that, he did. 

In conclusion I will say, that if I were asked who 
was the greatest artist that ever lived, I should at 
once name Raphael; and I also think that he is 
the one from the study of whose work a young 
painter is likely to derive the greatest benefit ; but 
that study must be cautiously and judiciously carried 
out ; he must be studied for his essential attributes, 
his fine drawing, his grace, his character and ex- 
pression, but not for his manner—that belongs to a 
former age. Great men have lived since, Velasquez, 
Rembrandt, and Rubens, and new qualities have been 
discovered and incorporated into the art, and these 
may not be ignored. To do so is a perilous and 
difficult experiment. It was tried by a great man— 
the Frenchman Ingres—and it ruined him. Gustave 
Planche, an intelligent art-critic, writing of the 
Paris Salon of 1833, penned these prophetic words 
on the subject ef Ingres. Speaking of the influence 
he exercised, he said: “In following it, is French 
painting insuring for itself a glorious future, or is 
it destined to find, as the goal of its intrepid pil- 
grimage, only a dead city, altars without priests, 
silent temples and symbols, whose meaning no one 
understands? I can affirm with perfect security 
that this restoration, attempted by M. Ingres, ap- 
pears to me to be contrary to the laws of sound 
reasoning. He has produced admirable works. But 
all history is arrayed against him—against the 
future and the fertility of his system: history which 
forbids the reconstruction of the past. He is wrong 
to take the art of painting as it stood when Raphael 
died ; because the Roman school had not said the 
last word of the human race; because the painter 
of the Loggie has found in the masters of Venice, 
Brussels, of Amsterdam and Madrid, rivals and heirs 
who are worthy of him. He is wrong wittingly 
to ignore the two centuries which have raised the 
lover of the Fornarina into the ranks of the demi- 
gods. Paul Veronese, Rubens, and Rembrandt have 
discovered resources in the art which were unknown 
to the friend of Julius II. It is folly to try and 


imbibe the procedures hallowed by his name only. 
To go back beyond those conquerors, to ignore the 
dynasties they have founded, to try and arrest thought 
in the galleries of the Vatican, is to protest against — 
the eternal and immutable laws which govern the 
J. E. Hopeson. 


progress of humanity.” 
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(From a Drawing by W. H. Boot, R.B.A. Engraved by C. V. Brownlow.) 


A PAINTER’S HOUSE-BOAT. 
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HE Tietis is not an ordinary house-boat, and by 
“ ordinary ” house-boat I mean that curious 
combination of flat-bottomed punt and tasteful bijou 
residence which finds its most florid expression on 
the reaches of the upper Thames, and which, possess- 
ing but little navigating, and- absolutely no sailing 
capacity, is usually kept stationary—moored to the 
bank. 

The Thetis, on the contrary, is a sailing boat, as 
much at home on salt water as on fresh; and more- 
over is not simply a pleasure craft, but a painter’s 
working house-boat, designed and built to serve the 
special and particular purpose of a floating studio. 

For several years she was a familiar object around 
the Cornish coast, in Plymouth Sound, and the 
Hamoaze, where she did excellent service ; and then 
her skipper—being a man of enterprise, fired with a 
longing after the glories of England’s most famous 
river—pluckily sailed her up Channel, and piloted her 
safely to the Albert Dock. Now, although, as I say, 
she is accustomed to the sea, this was her first voyage 
of any length, and the success of it was considered in 
the light of an achievement ; for, after all, she is not 
a vessel of an orthodox sea-going type, and up to the 


period I speak of, her capabilities had not been fully 
tested. 

Old Cornish salts shook their heads ominously 
when they heard she was about to essay the trip, and 
the fisherman who was shipped as first mate was 
declared to be holding his life ridiculously cheap. The 
skipper, of course, it was useless to argue with, as he 
was always considered to be more or less of a dare- 
devil, and it was generally understood that what- 
ever fate befel the crew and the boat, he would be 
sure to come up smiling; at any rate, speculation 
on the score of his safety was held to be superfluous. 
And I suppose it must have been entirely owing to 
the vigilance of “the sweet little cherub” that no 
serious disaster occurred, for the boat is but a cockle- 
shell on the ocean, and the dangers of the voyage 
were certainly not a few. Often, afterwards, when a 
party of us have been sitting around the galley fire, 
I have heard the skipper recount his early Cornish 
adventures, and tell little stories of this eventful sail 
up Channel. One dark night off Dungeness, after 
the skipper had turned in, they were nearly run down 
by a huge steamer. It was blowing hard, and they 
had experienced the greatest difficulty in keeping 
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their side lights burning ; in fact, the mate had been 
compelled to take down the green starboard light 
and put it in the cabin, where he kept it ready 
to show in case a vessel was descried. By-and-by 
a large steamer overtook them, and she was upon 
them, almost running them down, before the mate 
observed her. “Jump out,” he cried wildly to the 
skipper, “and show the light,” at the same time 
putting the Thetis about, right under the steamer’s 
bows. Fortunately she an- 
swered her helm and came 
about instantly, but it was a 
very narrow escape. On an- 
other occasion, when there was 
only the skipper and mate 
aboard, and as they were beat- 
ing through the Straits of 
Dover, the mate, in doing 
something or other, cut bis 
hand very badly 
and fainted ; and 
it was a tax upon 
all the skipper’s 
ingenuity to navi- 
gate the ship with 
one hand and 
doctor the mate 
with the other ! 

And now to 
describe the build 
and construction 
of the Thetis. 
Originally she was 
an ordinary cutter 
without cabins, 
but as such was 
of little use .for 
painting purposes, 
and in order to 


get greater sta- AT SEA. 


bility and more 


_ elbow’ room, she had six feet of beam added to 


her on a novel principle. In the first place, she 
was cut into halves from stem to stern, the two 
halves being then completed and separated by a 
platform on her water-line, leaving an uninter- 
rupted channel between the two half hulls. Upon 
this platform her cabins were erected. They stand 
three feet above the rail of the vessel, and have 
six feet of head room. She is therefore a compro- 
mise between a twin-vessel and the American skim- 
ming dish. What strikes the visitor on first going 
aboard is the unusual size, for so small a vessel, 
of her cabins, which are thirteen feet wide by about 
twenty feet in length, although the entire length 
of the boat is only thirty feet. Her cabins consist 













of a chief cabin or studio, dining cabin, sleeping 
cabin, galley, and store cabin; and she is fitted up 
with racks overhead for the stowing away of can- 
vases, drawing boards, and the like, while there are 
numberless canny little nooks and shelves for odds 
and ends. On each side of the studio are sleeping 
bunks, which, by a little dexterous management, 
are made to look in the daytime like not inelegant 
settees or couches. The cabins are lighted on each 
side, as will be seen from the 
illustrations, with a consider- 
able length of window, so that 
even on a wet day, and with 
the doors closed, it is possible 
to work with the greatest 
comfort and in a good light. 
She has proved herself a good 
sailer in spite of her deck- 
house, her strong point being 

: sailing to wind- 
ward in smooth 
water; but in a 
rough sea she 
knocks the water 
about a good deal 
with her “ blow- 
pipes” and “ fiddle- 
head,” to an ac- 
com paniment, 
oftentimes, of a 
melody weird and 
mysterious. She 
is cutter-rigged, 
and spreads . an 
amount of canvas 
quite out of pro- 
portion to her 
length ; but she 
can safely do this 
by reason of the 
duplex principle 
of her hull and extreme beam. Having two bows, 
she has naturally two rudders. Other interesting 
points about her are, that she is practically a life- 
boat, being, as her skipper declares, absolutely un- 
sinkable; she does not carry an ounce of ballast, 
and sails upon an even keel. When beached, she 
stands upright and is perfectly steady, so that her 
convenience for painting purposes will be at once 
apparent, for if she is brought into position while 
she is afloat work may still be continued after the 
tide has left her high and dry. 

To anyone who has experienced the pleasure 
of building a boat, a peculiar interest, of course, 
attaches to the success or failure of the enter- 
prise; and the alterations to the Thetis. having 
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been planned and carried out by her gallant skipper 
himself, many of her timbers being fashioned with 
his own hands, he naturally regards his work with 
a considerable degree of pardonable pride, for the 
conduct of his craft under the most trying circum- 
stances, and her general career, have fully justified 
the care and labour he bestowed upon her. 

When I first made her acquaintance I thought 
her, surely, the 
most curious-look- 
ing boat that ever 
builder fashioned ; 
and mine were not 
the only eyes that 
had gazed upon her 
with wonder, for 
even to many an 
honest sailor, the 
skipper said, she 
had been a source 
of curiosity and 
bewilderment. 
Thames bargees, in 
particular, evinced 
amazement as she 
passed, and ex- 
pressed it with a 
similarity of term 
that at last grew 
to be quite ludi- 
crous: “ Halloa, 
two bloomin’ bows! 
—two bloomin’ 
sterns! — two 
bloomin’ rudders! ~ 
Well, that’s a 
bloomin’ rum 
thing ! ” 

Since the Thetis 
first made her ap- 
pearance on the 
Thames, some five 
or six years ago, I have been a pretty frequent 
visitor aboard, and have enjoyed many little never- 
to-be-forgotten trips in her, both up and down the 
river. She is more adapted for down-river sailing 
than up, because of her draught of water—some 
three feet six; and if the man at the helm does not 
happen to be quite familiar with the channel, it is 
not always easy to navigate her on the upper parts 
of the river. 

My first cruise was down the river from the 
Albert Dock, not, however, in the Thetis, but in the 
catamaran, another invention of the skipper’s, and 
which, with the dingey, completed his little flotilla. 
This catamaran was constructed on something the 
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same principles as the large boat; that is to say, 
made up of two halves of a small pleasure boat, with 
a very light and fragile boat stayed in between and 
clear of the water. She carried a lateen sail, and 
took us along in an uncommonly brilliant manner, 
as the breeze and tide were all in our favour. Off 
Erith we brought up, and, from the deck of a 
friendly barge, did what might be expected of us, 
and the thing an 
artist most enjoys 
—made each one 
(there were three 
of us) a sketch. 
Now, of course, 
this seems very 
uneventful, but I 
mention it because 
the getting back 
home afforded us 
all the unbounded 
pleasure and de- 
light, amounting, 
at times, to abso- 
lute enthusiasm, of 
a series of effects, 
combinations of co- 
lour, and impres- 
sions, that I de- 
voutly trust will be 
long in fading from 
our artistic mind 
and memory. Most 
people know some- 
thing of the glory 
the busy river pre- 
sents from the deck 
of a steamer when 
the sun is sinking 
in the west. We 
saw all that, but 
with this differ- 
ence: on board a 
steamer the progress is somewhat rapid, and the pic- 
tures appear and disappear, from this reason, with 
an almost kaleidoscopic celerity ; there is little time 
for the appreciation and enjoyment of one bit of 
composition or effect, before. another comes into 
view. Our little boat, however, made but slow 
way. The tide was not favourable, and the sail of 
little use; so that, partly from helplessness, partly 
from inclination, we had full opportunity for the 
realisation of one splendour of colour or beauty of 
composition before it espoused and was lost in the 
next which presented itself. As we were low down 
on the water-line too, the shipping loomed up large 
and majestic. To see their topmost peaks it seemed 
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that our eyes were carried high, higher, up into the 
ethereal expanse. Sky and water melted into one 
gorgeous, glowing sheet of evening flame, and only 
the land looked small and ignoble.' The sunset had 
given place to twilight, and twilight to blackest 
night, before our paddles dipped under the soaring 
beacon lights of the Albert Dock, but the effects as 
night deepened were beautiful and grand; and the 
last. scene of all—an effect of electric light shot forth 
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say that. there, out in the marshes, time is of no 
importance and life has no ambition. Close to the 
river bank where we went ashore, at Thurrocks, is a 
very picturesque old church—perpendicular in style 
if I remember aright—very delightful in colour, but 
rather melancholy in appearance, and its dejected 
look is somewhat heightened by the brick buttressing 
that has been added for its support. I suppose the 
bells in the church do ring out their merry peals 
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high up aloft, above an array of other lights of a 
lesser brilliancy and of different hue, on a back- 
ground, and with surroundings of blue and black in 
every gradation—would have delighted great Turner 
himself. 

We once spent a very pleasant week at Green- 
hithe, where the Thetis lay a little astern of the 
training ship Worcester, an old line-of-battle ship. 
Now, Greenhithe is not far from London, but it is 
really a very picturesque place, and you may find a 
good deal of sketchable material in and around it, 
particularly if you can avail yourself of the freedom 
and advantage a boat gives you. The river here, I 
suppose, is a mile or so across, and it is a very 
pleasant row over to the Essex shore, where you 
seem somehow to find yourself in a new and un- 
expected land. It is a long, low-lying stretch of 
country, very still, exhibiting little sign of anima- 
tion, and with a look on everything that seems to 


occasionally, and that the churchyard looks less lone- 
some at service time; but it struck us, the day we 
were there, as being inexpressibly sad and forlorn. 

On the Kentish side of the river, too, are some 
good old churches and quaint bits of farm-building 
which, I think, cannot be very well known to the 
searcher after the picturesque; at any rate, they 
were new to all of us. In Greenhithe itself we came 
upon some very nice old houses and street “bits,” 
and I have a very pleasant remembrance of a stroll 
we took one night, or rather early morning, when 
there was not a soul about save ourselves, and when, 
in the delicious moonlight, which had tempted us to 
roam, the little town looked really romantic. 

After a visit to Holehaven, Queenborough, and 
various other places, the Thetis made her way up 
river to historic Richmond, from whence the ex- 
pedition — the one upon which the skipper had 
always set his heart—was to start. It was to be 
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the beginning of a new life for the boat. Great 
preparations were made, and all sorts of pleasant 
anticipations indulged in by the skipper and those 
who were to form the privileged crew. 

On the eventful morning when we commenced 
our up-river course we were a jovial party of four. 
We had reported ourselves aboard the night before, 
when, in solemn conclave, each man’s position and 
duties were assigned to him. ‘Thus, the skipper 
was to be absolute autocrat, with uncontrolled power 
over the cuisine ; to one of us, being something of 
a sailor, were to be entrusted the important duties of 
belaying there, and anything else of an. abstrusely 
nautical character, besides lending a hand now and 
again with the commissariat; to the other two was 
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Directly the tide was high enough to move the 
boat we had the anchor up, and the Thetis swung 
gently round and quietly, and without effort bore 
us up stream. The morning was one of those calm, 
warm, delicious, sunshiny-grey mornings that one 
always associates with the early autumn, when colour 
never seems strong, but always delicate, soft, and 
harmonious. For awhile we simply stood on deck 
in quiet enjoyment of the peacefulness and beauty 
of the scene, but by-and-by, enthusiasm being 
aroused, we all fell to sketching. The boat glided 
along so steadily, and with such an absence of per- 
ceptible motion, that painting aboard was just as 
comfortable as on ¢erra firma; but as she increased 
her pace, from the running up of a sail, it became 
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given the dignified occupation of swabbing the decks 
—a task they performed with great punctiliousness 
and delight every morning before breakfast. 

536 


impossible for us to do more than make rapid notes 
—suggestions of composition or harmonies of colour. 
The tide, aided occasionally by a friendly breeze, 
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carried us on as far as Teddington, where we in- 
tended to bring up for the night, and the skipper 
was not long in his discovery of an excellent anchor- 
age just under the Weir, just where we were nicely 
out of everything’s and everybody’s way. We re- 
mained there that day and night, and found plenty 
of congenial occupation. We sketched, paddled 
about in the dingey, and explored the old town, 
discovering a good deal that was interesting and 
picturesque. 

The weather continued gloriously bright and 
warm, but there was little wind for the sail, and we 
were several days journeying the next few miles. 
Still, pace and hurry were no part of our programme, 
and we were perfectly content that we were enjoying 
an existence that was new and strange, and entirely 
charming. The scenery delighted us beyond measure. 
It was fresh to all of us, and the river was animated 
and enlivened with the brilliant splashes of colour 
of many a gaily-dressed boating party. During the 
intervals of work, or when it was necessary to get 
forward, two of us took the tow-line and tracked the 
boat along, if there was no breeze, or it chanced to 
be against us, an exercise we found to be both 
amusing and healthful. Until Walton was reached 
we had not experienced the trouble of getting 
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the ground, but this misery, of course, never 
befel us. 

In the gloom, Halliford looked not unlike a little 
Cornish fishing village. We rowed ahead of the 
Thetis and came to a high sea wall apparently, with 
steps leading down to the shore beneath ; at the top 
of the wall, railings; then a road, and we made out 
houses and an inn. Seen from the middle, the river 
looked like a huge lake, and when we reached the 
flat, low-lying meadows, it was almost impossible to 
tell where the water met the land, so inextricably 
blended and confused were objects, reflections, sky, 
and water. Presently we came to a landing place, 
and we could see close by a solemn-looking old 
church tower. Then up stream again until we came 
to Weybridge, where we explored back-waters, and 
shot under weirs, that in the darkness looked like im- 
mense waterfalls, and, by-and-by, the night getting 
chilly, we turned round and pulled lustily back. 

Often we made these late excursions, usually 
going up stream from where the Zhetis lay moored, 
for there was an indescribable charm about seeing 
places for the first time under the influences of 
night; and I shall not soon forget the pleasure 
with which we used to look, on our return, for the 
bright speck of light, with its long line of reflec- 
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matter and no 
easy task, we 
earnestly hoped the Thetis would not offend again. 
She did, however, and with a frequency, indeed, that 
became tiresome, and we grew, in process of time, 
to listen in dread expectancy for the harsh grating 
sound that told us she had taken a shoal. For 
up fiver the Thetis is decidedly a heavy boat, and 
when she gets her two keels well into the shingle 
it is really hard work to move her. Single-keeled 
boats will sometimes “turn turtle” after taking 
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stayed till 
quite the late 
autumn, and the leaves had changed colour and were 
fallng from the trees. All our party, I am sure, 
have pleasant recollections of Chertsey. We found 
in it an excellent sketching ground, with plenty of 
picturesque material both up and down the river 
and round about. More than that, we met with 
very kind friends, who extended to us many grace- 
ful hospitalities. 


The Thetis has voyaged. W. H. Boor. 








N this noble volume* Monsieur Havard has gathered 
tagether all that is valuable and worthy of record 

in the great world of the domestic art of his country. 
Although this first instalment of the work carries us 
through three letters of the alphabet only, it suffices 
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days are all too rare. Only the truest devotion to 
his colossal undertaking could have enabled him to 
carry it to such a successful issue. 

A genuine history of a nation is not made up 
only of the recital of wars and royal pageants. It 
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JEWEL CABINET OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
(Drawn by L. Libonis,) 


to show ‘the spirit of research which has animated 
him in its production. ‘The minute accounts and 
details given to illustrate every object of importance, 
as well as the lucid and orderly way in’ which the 
mass of material is arranged, prove the author to 
possess an industry, patience, and skill which nowa- 


* “Dictionnaire de l’Ameublement et de la Décoration, depuis 
le XIIT* Siécle jusqu’é nos Jours.” Par Henry Havard. Ilustré 
de 256 Planches hors texte et 2,500 Gravures dans le texte. 
1888.) 
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must embrace also the record of the social and intel- 
lectual advance, the manners and customs of the 
people, their arts, literature, and sciences. An 
authentic account of their domestic art in its 
manifold branches is of especial importance and inte- 
rest, inasmuch as it exhibits a side of national life 
that is in a continual state of transition. From 
the examination made by M. Havard of memoirs, 
chronicles, romances, ballads, letters, and inventories 
from the fourteenth century down to our own time, 
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the great part played in the history of France by 
furniture, dress, plate, and everything belonging to 
household or personal use and decoration, is conclu- 
sively proved. A dictionary which, like this, in- 
cludes every item of domestic furniture, and gives 
an exhaustive and interesting account of each par- 
ticular object, is a most welcome and invaluable 
addition to the literature of the industrial arts. 
When it is stated that in the course of compilation 
more than 120,000 documents have been carefully 
examined, some idea of its extent and proportions 
may be formed. 

M. Havard is dealing with the rise and develop- 
ment of French art only, but the interest of his work 


hundreds of them were employed during his reign 
in the reconstruction of the Louvre as well as at 
Fontainebleau and Chenonceaux. We find, indeed, 
running through all the French chefs-d’auvre of the 
period an embodiment of the spirit of the great 
Italian Renaissance. 

It will be well now to glance at a few of the 
illustrations in M. Havard’s dictionary, and briefly 
refer to some of the details which accompany them. 
Amongst important pieces of furniture we find the 
armoire, the wardrobe or cupboard, considered indis- 
pensable from the earliest times: a recess in the 
wall at first, enclosed by doors heavily hinged. In 
the thirteenth century it was a massive, square press 





BUFFET IN CARVED WALNUT-WOOD. SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
(Drawn by C. Kreutzberger.) 


is catholic; for the complex and many-sided move- 
ment of the Renaissance after its culmination in 
Italy carries us to France, whence a powerful and 
lasting influence was exercised on the domestic arts 
of the whole of Europe. This influence was no 
doubt due in a great measure to the fine taste of 
Francis I., who had deeply felt the delicacy and 
refinement of the arts and fully appreciated their 
value. He was attracted by the consummate skill 
and the beauty of the works of Leonardo da Vinci 
and by the exquisite taste, variety, and jinesse of 
Cellini’s work. While the Popes and the Medicis 
were promoting the fine arts in Italy he was en- 
couraging them in France, and by his favour and 
liberality he induced Italian artists to settle in Paris, 
where they found an honourable reception, and where 


fixed to the wall; examples of it in this form being 
still existent in old chateaux and abbeys, where they 
served to hold arms, linen, clothes, and plate. The 
doors were frequently painted with armorial bear- 
ings and Scriptural and historical subjects on a gold 
ground. In the following century embroidered 
tissues were used on the doors; but by the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century carved panels. were 
substituted for every other kind of decoration, and 
continued in vogue throughout the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The simple and architectural 
ornament of the period prevailed in the earlier 
carving, which, however, rapidly developed, and 
highly complicated details with figures, animals, and 
fruit were introduced in low relief. During the next 
hundred years this massive piece of furniture had 
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nearly disappeared, and an armoire of lighter propor- 
tions had.taken its place. It consisted of two parts, 
the lower one simple in its outline, the upper slender 











ARMOIRE IN TWO PARTS, SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
(Drawn by L. Libonis.) 


and graceful, with columns, pilasters, frieze, cornice, 
and other classic details. To this period we are 
indebted for many beautiful specimens of armoires, 
as shown by the examples here illustrated. 

In the seventeenth century the armoire again 
assumed its former amplitude, but lost much of its 
beauty; for, owing to the love of display of every 
kind, and the mania for luxury, the carvers of the 
time were led into all sorts of exaggeration. In the 
second half of the century we are at its most showy 
period, when the influence of Boulle first becomes 
apparent, and the style of decoration I have been 
describing gives place to elaborate marquetry, and 
incrustations of copper and tin upon a ground of 
tortoiseshell, with mountings of gilded metal. By 
the middle of the eighteenth century everything was 
bizarre and rococo. Large sums of money were 
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lavished on these debased productions ; and, although 
much exquisite workmanship and artistic finish are 
found in the best examples that remain, the dignity 
and real excellence of the work of the preceding 
centuries wholly disappeared. After various trans- 
formations, a mirror was added, and the armoire-a- 
glace made its appearance as a useful but common- 
place addition to our bedroom furniture; and upon 
it, as the reader may remember, Théodore de Banville 
lavished all the superlatives of his phenomenally ex- 
tensive vocabulary of abuse. 

The furniture of the Middle Ages may be classed 
under two heads: the religious and the civil. The 
most important examples were, of course, in the pos- 
session of the Church, the workshops of the monas- 
teries producing the splendid dressoirs, armoires, 
buffets, choir-stalls, chairs, and other masterpieces of 
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HIGH-BACKED SEAT, WITH PEDIMENT, CUPBOARD, AND FOOT-BOARD, 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


the period. With the dawn of the Renaissance, 
Church furniture became more in harmony with 
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domestic work, and finally merged into it, not only 
in its main features, but also in the treatment of its 
details. 

The annals of the fourteenth century tell us that, 
like the armoire, the buffet was also considered in- 
dispensable in every wealthy household. The buffet 





OPEN-BACKED SEAT. 
(Drawn by C. Goutzwiller.) 


was at first similar to the dressoir, serving to exhibit 
the salvers, vases, flagons, cups, and so forth. It was 
composed of tiers of shelves supported by turned 
columns, the number of the shelves depending on 
the rank of the possessor. Subsequently, when the 
lower part was enclosed by doors richly ornamented 
with carving, and fitted with handsome locks and 
keys, the upper part remaining as a dressoir, it was 
called a buffet-avec-armoire. In the fifteenth and 
even in the sixteenth century, the best houses were 
without a dining-room, and the middle-classes always 
took their meals in the kitchen; the highest per- 
- sonages most frequently ate in their bedrooms, and 
the buffet is invariably an item of the inventories of 
bedroom furniture. Mention is made of the buffet 
in the bedroom where Louis XI. died ; and also in 
that of Marguerite d’Autriche, 1524. The essential 
character of the buffet, distinguishing it from the 
armoire, is that it has always participated more or 
less of the dressoir. Upon special occasions shelves 
covered with fine stuffs were added to the buffet for 
the display of gold and silver plate. These buffets 
were frequently circular or octagonal, and placed in 
the middle of the room where the banquet was given. 
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At the marriage in 1474 of Charles le 'Téméraire 
with Margaret of York, the buffet, shaped as a 
lozenge, stood in the middle of the banqueting-hall : 
the under part enclosed by doors covered with tapestry 
bearing the arms of the duke, and above ten tiers 
of diminishing shelves fitted with cups, flagons, and 
the choicest examples of the goldsmith’s art. At the 
end of the next century this superb ¢talage became 
more general for the crowd of upstarts enriched by 
the whims and dishonourable caprices of Henry III., 
and the troops of Italians around Catherine de 
Medicis made an everyday display of that which 
had hitherto been reserved for great occasions. 

But even these buffets are to an extent insignifi- 
cant when compared with the extravagant creations 
of the reign of Louis XIV. We read of one twenty- 
nine feet long, with twelve tiers of shelves, which 
was placed in the Court of the Gobelins when, in 1667, 
the Grand Monarque visited the Royal Furniture 
Workshops. On this buffet were set out twenty- 
four enormous silver basins and ewers, as many 
gigantic vases, candelabra without number, huge 
cisterns for wine six feet in diameter, gilt flagons, 
cups, hanapers, and I know not what besides. This 





CHAIR WITH ARCADED BACK. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
(Drawn by C. Goutewiller.) 


mastodon was perhaps the last of these sumptuous 
erections, for in a few years the great silver period 
was approaching its end, and by 1689 most of 
the magnificent objects which adorned the famous 
Gobelins buffet had disappeared into the melting-pot. 

From this time the buffet was shorn. of its glitter- 
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ing splendour, for in order to meet the expenses of 
the great wars an edict was issued prohibiting the 
making, buying, or selling of silver, and commanding 
everyone to send his plate to the mint. The king 
set the example by having 10,000,000 livres’ worth 
of silver tables, balustrades, seats, candelabra, and 
other fine specimens of the silversmith’s art con- 
verted into money. 

The chaise occupies a prominent place in the 
history of French fur- 
niture. In its develop- 
ment the chair has 
submitted to all the 
fluctuations of fashion, 
and to the exigencies 
and caprices of every 
generation. It was 
used at first as a press 
as well as a seat, the 
enclosed part holding 
the requisites of the 
toilet. Gilles de Co- 
rozet speaks of the 
“Chaire bien fermée, 
bien close ou le muse 
odorant repose avec le 


linge delyé.’ The 
high-backed and cano- 
pied chair of the 


Middle Ages belonged 
exclusively to the sove- 
reign court and baron, 
who had the right of 
“high” and “ low jus- 
tice.” Not only was 
the best carving of the 
time lavished upon it, 
but it was also richly 
gilt and painted. From 
the fourteenth century 
chairs with low backs 
were made for the con- 
venience of the toilet, 
such as the chaire-d- 
peigner and the chatre- 
a-atourner. Another 
light and more sociable chair was called the caque- 
toir. For many generations it was the gossiping 
seat par excellence, and although its livery of em- 
broidery, tapestry, brocatelle, or leather was changed 
as fancy dictated, its quaint and social character 
was always maintained. Until 1580 all chairs had 
elbows, but the fashion of hoops having much am- 
plified the skirts of ladies’ gowns, these side pieces 
were suppressed, and the new chair, called chaire-a- 
vertugadin, was adopted. 








SIXTEENTH-CENTURY CHIMNEY-PIECE (AT TOULOUSE). 
(Drawn by C. Kreutzberger.) 
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With the increased demand for comfort at table 
folding-chairs were introduced, but were invariably 
the seats of the privileged few who sat “‘ above the 
salt,” the other guests sitting on benches or stools. 

The chaise de paille made its appearance at the 
time of the Regency, and at once became the mode in 
the most aristocratic drawing-rooms. This fashion, 
we are told, was the outcome of a pique between 
the prince and princesses of royal blood and Philip 

d’Orléans and the 
Duchesse de Berry. 
These chairs were in- 
troduced under the 
pretext of lightness 
and convenience, but 
_ In reality to prevent 
arm-chairs being used 
by those who by their 
rank had a right to 
sitinthem. With the 
eighteenth century a 
host of chairs and 
sofas of all shapes and 
sizes are seen. ‘The 
severe and rigid seats 
of former generations 
were abandoned, sharp 
edges and angles soft- 
ened into roundness, 
and the outline turned 
into broken curves and 
undulations. 

Much of the vigor- 
ous and heavy carving 
and ornament which 
emphasised the gran- _ 
diose furniture of 
Louis XIV.’s_ reign 
was gradually attenu- 
ated to suit the ten- 
dencies and influences 
of the time, so that by 
Louis XV.’s reign not 
only had the ornament 
changed its expression, 
but all furniture had 

become a reflection of the frivolities of the period. 

But even in this decadence we find a lightness of 
touch, a piquancy and daintiness of contour which, 
with the sparkle and glow of gilding, and the exquisite 
tapestry and brocaded coverings, combined to form 
a style which has left its permanent mark on the 
history of French furniture. It requires, however, 
the nicest connoisseurship to discriminate between 
that which is valuable on account of a certain spirit, 
finesse, and coquettish grace, and the tasteless and 
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outré productions, full of vapid, meaningless orna- 
ment, which are an offence to all the canons of good 
and educated taste. 

The cabinet—the king of furniture—was first met 
with in France in the sixteenth century, and was 
doubtless of Italian origin. In its first youth the 
cabinet was a portable chest of little drawers en- 
closed by two doors, and was used for holding jewels 
and precious objects. The seventeenth century was 
the finest period of this luxurious piece of furniture. 
Not only was carving a great feature in its ornamen- 
tation, but inlaid work of a highly artistic character 
was added with the most charming effect. The 
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feature into the picturesque appearance and effect 
of the cabinet of the time. 

Until the end of the seventeenth century, dresses, 
linen, &c., were kept in armoires or coffres. The 
last named, at this period, were divided into drawers, 
an arrangement which was found so useful and con- 
venient that the name of commode was eventually 
given to them—the comfort of the new coffer soon 
making them popular and fashionable. In 1720 this 
commode became rounder and more undulating in 
its profile, and the best of Boulle’s work was often 
lavished upon it. In Louis XV.’s reign we find the 
marquetry gayer and more variegated, and the metal 





COMMODE IN BOULLE WORK. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
(Drawn by L. Libonis.) 


Cardinal Mazarin owned, in addition to cabinets from 
Germany, China, and Japan (the last “d’une légéreté, 
et d’une odeur admirable”’), no fewer than seventeen 


in ebony carved in low relief, and four in tortoiseshell 


inlaid with ivory, tin, and copper, and enriched with 
miniatures and precious stones. These delightful in- 
laid gems of art-work seem to prelude the more gran- 
diose compositions to which Boulle has given his name. 

In the eighteenth century the cabinet inlaid with 
ivory and ornamented with precious stones was no 
longer produced; and, with the rapid decadence of 
carving, the cabinet gradually assumed a different 
complexion; relying for its effect on such showy 
decorations as the lustrous ormolu work which then 
so extensively prevailed. At the same time, the 
development of marquetry, as distinct from the in- 
laid work of preceding generations, introduced a new 


mountings daintier, and more playful in their fanciful 
and disconnected curvings. The best specimens of 
the time show how perfect were the workmanship 
and the delicate and elaborate finish bestowed upon 
them. Very soon the commode was designed mainly 
to display the richness and glamour of these metal 
mounts, and there is an entire abnegation of definite 
form which led to the exuberance of the Rococo. 
This fantastic style lasted until the early part 
of Louis XVI.’s reign, when a strong reaction took 
place, and a return to a purer and more classic feeling 
—an emphatic protest against the eccentric super- 
fluities of the past generation. Much of the costly 
work of this reign has never been excelled in its 
graceful simplicity, in its exquisite delicacy of detail 
and refinement; and the spirit of this aristocratic 
style then attained its highest and fullest expression. 
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In tracing the rise and development of domestic 
art-work in its successive transformations we pass 
through its earlier phases of simplicity and freshness 
—the first constituents of all artistic beauty —and 
find that with the spread of luxury and general pro- 
gress, every art which could minister to household 
decoration was suddenly stimulated. The craftsmen 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries have left us 
types so superb as to be unrivalled for grace, spirit, 
and originality. Their work was instinct with that 
privileged gift of beauty which is the true charac- 
teristic of the Renaissance. The dignity and real 
excellence of the work of this great period were lost 
sight of in the seventeenth century, and by the 
middle of the eighteenth all sense of restraint or 
fixed principles was utterly lost. 

The history of all styles shows us a gradual 
abandonment of primitive simplicity, a profuseness 
of ornament, and the certain sacrifice of construc- 
tive truth as luxurious elaboration becomes more and 
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As Greek art degenerated into 
vulgarity under the coarse magnificence of Rome, so 
was the noble French Renaissance debased by the 
love of Louis XIV. and his courtiers for magnifi- 
cence and show, until it fell into the strange incon- 
gruities and fantastic weaknesses of the Rococo. 

The ever-increasing demand for novelty and 
showy effect led the gaudy and the florid to usurp 
the place of simplicity and repose ; and, with the ex- 
ception of an interval of classic revival in the reign 
of Louis Seize, the whole of the applied arts of 
France sank into a chaos of absurdities. The power 
of design was exhausted, all knowledge of decora- 
tive beauty obliterated, and by the middle of the 
present century only the dregs of degenerate styles 
were left to us. This was sufficiently proved by 
the accumulation of all that was unlovely and un- 
graceful in the domestic art-work of Europe in that 
veritable “Chamber of Horrors,’ the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851. Grorce J. S. Lock. 





CHARLES DICKENS AND HIS LESS FAMILIAR PORTRAITS.—II. 








NEW and remarkable por- 
trait of Dickens has come 
to light since the previous 
article on this subject was 
written. It is in the form of 
a miniature on ivory, painted 
by Mrs. Janet Barrow (née 
Ross) in 1830, when the fu- 
ture novelist was eighteen years 
of age. I had just reasons for 
believing that the miniature 
by Miss Drummond (already described) was 
the first portrait for which Dickens gave 
sittings, but Mrs. Barrow’s delightful presentment 
of him as he appeared before the commencement 
of his reporting days has distinctly a prior claim, 
having been produced five years previously. 

A very scarce little book, entitled “The Battle 
of London Life; or, Boz and his Secretary,” has a 
frontispiece representing Boz in his study, lolling 
in his favourite crimson-cushioned library chair, a 
certain pursed-up contraction of the nether lip de- 
noting that he is profoundly absorbed in thought. 
This work was published in 1849, and the illustra- 
tions, including the portrait, were drawn by that 
veteran journalist Mr. George Augustus Sala at the 
time of his engagement as a scene-painter at the 
Princess’s Theatre. The drawings, though slight and 
sketchy, are vigorously executed. 

When, in 1855-56, Dickens made Paris his 
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temporary home, his life there was passed among 
artists and in the exercise of his calling, and before 
he had been a week in his new abode he made the 
acquaintance of Ary Scheffer, the famous French 
historical painter, to whom he consented to sit for his 
portrait. The absence of the London streets, from 
whence he drew his inspirations, was a sore trial 
to the novelist, the progress of his literary labours 
being much impeded thereby. He then had “ Little 
Dorrit ” on his mind, and the sittings in Scheffer’s 
studio proved very irksome, although they were often 
varied by a special entertainment in the long afe/ier, 
where the artist received some sixty people, to whom 
Dickens, by special entreaty, read his “Cricket on 
the Hearth.” When the “nightmare portrait ” (so 
called by the living original) was completed it was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, where it excited 
considerable comment among his friends, the majority 
deciding that nobody could mistake for whom it was 
intended, although it had something disappointing in 
it (see p. 288). The painting is a half-length repre- 
sentation of the novelist seated at a table; he wears a 
dark brown coat and black necktie, his hands are joined 
by the interlacing of the fingers, and his right arm 
rests on the table. The beard which he wore during 
the previous year, when Mr. Ward painted him, had 
apparently been shaved off, and a smaller hirsute 
growth had taken its place, the moustache remaining 
as before. The flesh-tints are beautifully rendered, 
and these, with the white collar and front, stand 
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out conspicuously from their sombre surroundings. 
Dickens himself considered it ‘a fine spirited head, 
painted at his (Scheffer’s) very best, and with a very 
easy and natural appearance in it. But it does not 
look to me at all like, nor does it strike me that 
if I saw it in a gallery I should suppose myself 
to be the original... . . As a work of art I see 
in it spirit combined with perfect ease, and yet I 
don’t see myself. So I come to the conclusion that 
I never do see myself.” Scheffer evidently found 
the subject a difficult one; and when Dickens 
once excused him- 
self on that account 
while sitting to him, 
the artist received the 
apology as_ strictly 
his due, and _ said 
with a vexed air, “At 
this moment, mon cher 
Dickens, you look 
more like an _ ener- 
getic Dutch admiral 
than anything else ;” 
for which another 
apology was tendered. 
The artist’s brother, 
Henri Scheffer, 
also of great repute 
as an artist, painted 
a portrait of Dickens 
at the same time and 
in the same studio; 
but it is said to have 
been altogether greatly 
inferior in point of 
merit, and was never 
publicly exhibited. 
Ary Scheffer’s canvas 
now adorns the walls 
of the National Portrait Gallery, but the work of his 
brother I have been unable to trace. 

Another delineation of the features of Dickens by 
a foreign artist belongs to this period. M. Charles 
Baugniet, a native of Brussels, had set up a studio in 
London, and his reputation as a portraitist brought 
him many illustrious patrons, including Dickens, of 
whom the artist succeeded in producing a likeness 
which, although cleverly executed, represented the 
subject of it as having an expression by no means 
natural to him—a look of dulness and melancholy. 
In this drawing we see the fully-developed beard, 
the growth of which he encouraged from that time. 
This freak of fancy greatly annoyed his friends, who 
considered that he thus disguised one of the most 
expressive characteristics of his face—the mobility 
and sensitiveness of the mouth. Just before this 





(From the Oil Sketch by W. P. Frith, R.A., 1859. By Permission of 
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‘disfigurement became apparent, Mr. Forster had 


commissioned Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A., to paint the 
novelist’s portrait; but the work was postponed be- 
cause it was fondly hoped that the objectionable 
beard would within a short period be removed. But 
Dickens was deaf to all appeals, and even hinted 
the possibility that Mr. Frith would prefer to paint 
him as he was, and thus save himself the trouble 
of delineating such difficult features as a mouth and 
chin. Seeing his determination, the order was given 
and the portrait begun early in 1859, the artist 
being favoured with 
sittings until the com- 
pletion of the work. 
In this picture he 
is seen at his writing- 
table, in the act of 
turning round as if to 
welcome a visitor; the 
background and the 
details — desk, chair, 
papers, &c. — were 
painted from the ob- 
jects themselves in the 
places they occupied 
in the study at Tavi- 
stock House. The 
colouring is_ bright, 
and both. the figure 
and accessories are 
elaborately wrought in 
the artist’s character- 
istic style. Dickens 
thought that it was “a 
little too much as if 
my next-door neigh- 
bour were my deadly 
foe, uninsured, and 
I had just received 
tidings of his house being afire; otherwise very 
good ;” and Sir Edwin Landseer said, as he stood 
before it: “I wish he looked less eager and busy, 
and not so much out of himself. I should like to 
catch him asleep and quiet now and then.” The 
picture was bequeathed by Mr. Forster to the nation, 
and is now included in the Forster Collection at the 
South Kensington Museum. It has been beautifully 
engraved in mezzotint and line by the late Mr. T. 
Oldham Barlow, R.A.; and a line engraving of the 
head only, forms a frontispiece in Forster’s “‘ Life.” 
The original study for the picture (the existence of 
which the artist had entirely forgotten until it was 
recently brought before his notice) is now the pro- 
perty of Mr. Thomas Wright, of Paris, to whom I 
am indebted for permission to engrave it for the first 
time (see above). A small replica of the finished 








CHARLES DICKENS AND HIS LESS FAMILIAR PORTRAITS. 


painting was made by Mr. Frith for Mr. F. W. 
Cosens. 

In 1861 Dickens favoured Mr. Rudolf Lehmann 
with two sittings. This talented artist had for 
some time previously been engaged upon a series 
of portrait-studies of celebrities, and, naturally de- 
sirous of including that of the famous author of 
* Pickwick,” he succeeded in persuading him to 
visit his studio, which resulted in the production of 
a pencil-portrait executed with consummate tender- 
ness and skill. About the same time the novelist 
was asked to give some sit- 
tings to Mr. John Watkins, 
a prominent London photo- 
grapher ; and similar requests 
reached him from various 
quarters. Not only had he 
an invincible objection to 
the multiplication of his 
countenance in the shop- 
windows, but he could not 
well spare the time to com- 
ply with these proposals. 
Mr. Watkins, however, 
was successful in his appli- 
cation, and both on that 
and subsequent occasions 
he and his brother Charles 
_were honoured by the 

novelist’s patronage. To 
them, indeed, belongs the 
credit of having produced 
one of the three favour- 
ite portraits, its popularity 
being distinctly proved by 
the frequency with which 
it has been engraved. The 
face is here seen in profile 
to the left; and the head, 
slightly inclined downwards as if in thought, rests 
on the right hand. The brothers Watkins were the 
authors of many other Dickens portraits, including 
representations of him as he appeared when giving 
his public readings. 

In a letter dated “ July 8th, 1861,” Dickens thus 
drew attention to a humorous photograph of himself 
which was then scattered broadcast in the shop- 
windows of London :—“ I hope you may have seen a 
large-headed photograph with little legs, representing 
the undersigned, pen in hand, tapping his forehead 
to knock an idea out. It has just sprung up so 
abundantly in all the shops that I am ashamed to go 
about town, looking in at the picture windows, which 
is my delight. It seems to me extraordinarily ludi- 
crous, and much more like than the grave portraits 
done in earnest. It made me laugh when I first 





(From the Photograph by Claudet, 1852. Engraved by 
J. M. Johnstone.) 
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came upon it, in open, sun-lighted Piccadilly.” This 
portrait, published in 1861 by Herbert Watkins, was 
in no sense a caricature, but a vivid and most pleasing 
likeness—a wonderfully life-like carte de visite head 
placed on a ridiculously small body—in which the 
novelist is seen with one finger on his forehead, and a 
bright merry look in his eyes ; underneath appeared 
the inscription, “One from whom we have Great 
Expectations,” appropriately alluding to the work 
upon which he was then engaged. Although the 
photograph was common enough at the time, it has 
become so scarce that the 
present writer has been 
unable to discover the exist- 
ence of a single copy. 

Among the later photo- 
graphic portraits of Dickens, 
those by the late Mr. R. H. 
Mason are conspicuous by 
reason of their superior in- 
terest and merit. One of 
the most pleasing is un- 
doubtedly that representing 
the novelist reading to his 
daughters on the lawn at 
Gad’s Hill; and in another 
of these home-scenes he is 
seen standing under the 
porch in front of the house, 
surrounded by his family 
and friends. 

In 1868 Dickens again 
visited America for the 
special purpose of giving a 
series of public readings 
from his works. As might 
have been anticipated, over- 
tures were made (as on 
the former occasion) by 
artists and photographers to induce him to give 
them sittings, but he had for some time past reso- 
lutely refused to yield to further persuasion. The 
photographs exhibited in the shop-windows there 
were considered so wonderfully unlike him as he then 
appeared that Mr. Dolby, his business manager, ulti- 
mately prevailed on him to sit to Mr. Ben Gurney, 
of New York; and it was to that artist, and on one 
occasion only, that Dickens, during this visit, gave 
a sitting in America. He spent several hours in 
Mr. Gurney’s studio, and of the many excellent por- 
traits then taken the most pleasing presentment is 
that in which the face of the novelist is seen nearly 
in profile to the right, the head being happily posed, 
and the facial characteristics clearly defined. By this 
successful effort Mr. Gurney claims equal credit with 
Mr. Watkins in having produced one of the three 
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most popular portraits, which was also engraved for 
Mr. Forster’s admirable biography. The novelist 
himself proclaimed this American series to be the 
best that had been done—an opinion which is shared 
by his admirers, for more copies were sold by the 
publishers than of any other small portrait they ever 
issued. 

On his return to England requests for sittings 
poured in from all quarters ; but he was determined, 





THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


The spirit of the great writer had fled, the mighty 
brain was struck in the fulness of its power, and the 
loving heart of him whose magic pen had so often 
stirred us to laughter and to tears had ceased to beat 
for ever. 

The next day those distinguished artists, by 
special request, journeyed to Gad’s Hill together— 
the painter to sketch, and the sculptor to mould in 
plaster, the face then cold and rigid in death. The 


“(From a Photograph by Fradelle and Young, 1861. Engraved by R. Taylor.) 


through “ intense weariness and horror of that un- 
remunerative investment of time and labour,” to 
ward off all such proposals by pleading that he 
would not sit at all. His objections were again 
ingeniously overruled, for, early in 1870, Mr. Thomas 
Woolner, R.A., not only succeeded in overcoming 
them, but even the time and place were fixed for the 
first sitting for a bust-portrait. These plans were 
unhappily frustrated; for a few weeks later, in that 
fatal month of June, the sculptor received a telegram 
from his friend Mr.. Millais (now Sir John), telling 
him the sad news that Charles Dickens was no more. 


pencil-drawing, so tenderly executed by the master- 
hand of the famous artist, is, I regret to say, the 
only portrait of the novelist which he ever produced. 
On its completion, Mr. Woolner took a cast of the 
face, from which he subsequently modelled a bust, 
that being the last authentic portrait of Charles 
Dickens. * Frep. G. Kirton. 


* Mr. Woolner has informed us that in his portrait-bust 
of Dickens he caught the striking likeness therein observable 
through watching the novelist as he gazed in, half absorbed, at a 
shop-window. No mere death-mask could give such indications 
of the man’s temperament as we find in Mr. Woolner’s bust.— 
Epiror. 
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° INE, whatever iis value 
to the painter, is to the 
designer the very nerve 
and fibre of life, since 
the whole value of his 
work depends upon the 
constructive use and 
quality of his line, both 
for its strength and 
beauty. 

We have seen how 
simple outline may be made to express both facts and 
ideas ; let us now, without losing our sense of its 
quality and value, consider those more complex ap- 
plications of line in inventive or constructive design, 
from its simpler form in decorative pattern to its more 
subtle capacity of expression in figure-composition. 

The art of design might be defined in its whole 
range, and considered in its close association with 
handicraft, as the adaptation of forms to spaces, 
objects, and materials ; but in the sense of inventive 
drawing, design, as we are now considering it, might 
be termed the constructive sense, under the control 
of beauty, applied to spaces or surfaces. This covers 
the whole problem before the artist in surface decora- 
tion. His business is to fill certain spaces or panels 
with harmonious devices complete in themselves, or 
related to other patterned panels or spaces. The 
whole world, mythological and real, is before him 
“where to choose ” for subject and motive. He is 
not tethered to fact, but he is free to wander in 
a region, co-extensive with the imagination itself, 
which “ can be expanded or contracted at pleasure.” 

You cannot teach anyone to design who has 
no capacity for it of course, any more than you 
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could teach a body to walk without legs. Given 
legs, however, the use of them can be acquiréd ; 
though even the use of legs is very imperfectly 
understood at first by infant humanity, and only 
comes by a knowledge of. the necessities of com- 
pensating balance in the course of natural growth 
and development, but not without much tentative 
experiment and many failures. 

Very analogous is the history of a successful 
walk in design. Given vitality, character, and 
feeling in the individual, it becomes a question of 
their articulation in drawing. This is reached by 
tottering and erratic steps at first, perhaps ; and the 
conventional go-cart of the schools, while it keeps 
inexperience on its legs and prevents risky experi- 
ments, often, 
at the same 
time, hinders 
the native 
scramble onall 
fours towards 
originality. 

A student 
in design in 
these days 
finds himself 
at the outset 
in a world of 
infinite variety 
as to concep- 
tion, guiding 
principles, and 
methods of application in art. His native instinct 
is not allowed to lead him, as it led the primitive 
savage, to carve and paint his axe-handle or his bow, 





1 A.—TREATMENT OF THE CIRCLE. 


(The Spiral Principle. Bounded by a Line.) 
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his dish or his drinking-horn, with simple rhyth- 
mical linear patterns or abstract outlines of his fa- 
vourite animals. He is not allowed to forget he 
lives in the nineteenth century, and between him 
and the primi- 
tive art-instinct 
rises a great 
mountain of 
historic styles, 
which over- 
shadows and in- 
fluences his 
efforts. He 
either dwells all 
his life in that 
shadow, content 
to trace its out- 
lines, or, climb- 
ing to the sum- 
: mit of the 
mountain, be- 
: holds a new horizon, and, maybe, discovers new and 
| unexplored regions for himself. Disregarding, for 
the present, the question of historic styles in design 
(which, though they belong to the dead language of 











1B.—TREATMENT OF THE CIRCLE. 


(The Radiating Principle. Not bounded by 
a Line.) 


line, are, of course, full of valuable lessons, even as we 
read them fossilised in our museums and ancient build- 
ings), let us try to get at some useful guiding princi- 
ples, some definite finger-posts on the road to design. 

The boundaries of good design cannot, of course, 
be defined. There is nothing absolute in art. Directly 
development ceases, life ceases in art, as in other 
things. Nevertheless, we shall find certain methods, 





2 A.—TREATMENT OF THE SQUARE. 


(The Angular Principle. Not bounded by a Line.) 


reasons, or principles of construction, and a certain 
logic of line which compels certain conclusions from 
certain line-premises. 





MAGAZINE OF ART. 


We see the different families of organisms in 
nature differing among themselves in beauty, cha- 
raeter, and structure, as they are adapted to their 
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2 B,— TREATMENT OF THE SQUARE. 








(The Diagonal Principle. Bounded by a Line.) 


surrounding conditions (such as the fish to the water, 
the bird to the air, and the quadruped to the ground), 
and we find certain characters depend on certain plans 
of structure, which determine the relation of parts 
to the whole. In like manner is the character of a 
design determined (firstly) by its conditions, which 
decide its plan; and (secondly) by its plan, which 














3.—THE HUMAN FIGURE APPLIED TO THE 
SQUARE. 


determines its development. We shall find, in work- 
ing out a design for any special purpose, that we 
must work under certain limitations, such as space 
or material, and, if these are frankly recognised, our 
design will gain both in character and beauty. We 
shall find, too, that certain necessities and sequences 
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circle parental responsi- 
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of line 

throughout 

the design fol- 

low from the adop- 

tion of certain forms, 

although the different 

ways of solving the prob- 

lem may be practically in- 

/| \ finite; and designs, like life, 
‘ may contain mixed elements. 

But a design, from the abstract 

point of view, is simply a series 

of counterbalancing lines so ar- 
ranged as to form a harmonious 
whole. 

For instance, let us take a circle, 
itself a governing principle in de- 
sign, being both a parent of many 
forms in ornament and a decorative 
unit as it stands. It may be filled or 
expressed in design in a variety of 
ways. 14 and 1B are simple examples 
of the treatment of a circle on two 
5—tHe HUMAN different principles. In 1 4 the spiral 
x eso principle is adopted, and spiral lines are 

necessitated throughout. 18 illustrates 
the radiating or fan 
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bility in the lineage of 
pattern. We naturally 
feel that such a space demands 

a characteristic disposition of mass and 

line, if our design is to be related to the 
square form which encloses or governs it, and not be 
merely a picture accidentally seen through a square 
opening. 24 and 2B are examples (more elaborate) 
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4.—THE HUMAN FIGURE APPLIED TO THE CIRCLE. 


of treatment of a square space in design. In 2 a, while 
curved lines are freely used, the contours of the 
general masses are more or less angular, and acknow- 
ledge, though not formally, the geometric quad- 
rangular divisions of a square, while not actually 
bounded by a line. 28 gives a different treatment : 
the heavy mass (which forms the background of the 





principles; which, 
again, is carried out, 
not only in the leaves, 
but in the flowers. It 
will be noted, too, that 
whereas ] a is bounded 
by the circular line, 
1B is without it, show- 
ing how a design may 
be governed by a geo- 
metric plan without 
actually containing it. 
In fact, geometric plan 
is the backbone of 








decorative design, al- 





though everything de- 
pends upon the de- 
signer’s use of it. It is strictly the skeleton, and 
must not be allowed to obtrude, only to sustain and 
strengthen. 

Again, let us take a square, which shares with the 


6.—HORIZONTAL PATTERN WITH ANIMALS, 


device) being carried to the limits of the enclosing 
lines, the birds being composed upon diagonal divi- 
sions of the square, and the flower-pot repeating the 
plan below. 
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The most perfectly adaptable form to spaces of 
different proportions is undoubtedly the human form, 
and therefore it is impossible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of its study to a designer, whatever his 
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in the contours of the limbs, the outlines of which 
do not repeat, but follow, each other in a suc- 
cession of counterbalancing and very delicate curves. 
The most expressive designs are naturally those where 

the human figure is 





an important element, 





since, with the com- 
mand of figure-draw- 
ing, the designer can 
control a much larger 
and more definite range 
of expression, apart 
from its unique value 
considered merely as a 
beautiful element in 
the construction of a 
pattern. 

I give here a few 
examples to illustrate 








the adaptability of the 





7.—HORIZONTAL PATTERN WITHOUT ANIMALS. 


special direction may be. It should, however, be 
studied in its relation to other animal forms, as the 
various analogies of construction and development 
between different organisms are of the greatest as- 
sistance in understanding the character of each. In 
the human figure we find illustrated not only great 
constructive principles in the capacity of fitness 
and adaptability of the body and limbs to all kinds 
of positions (in which we may note the truth of 
the necessity of counterbalancing lines, the centre 
of gravity becoming shifted as the direction of 
force is changed), we may also find the primal 
geometric elements of design in the square and 
circle (in which, according to Vitruvius, the figure 
is contained), as well as certain bases of ornament 
and units of decorative design —as, for instance, 
the radiating or Anthemion principle in the fingers 
and the arrangement of the ribs; the symmetrical 
system, in the general build of the 
frame ; and the alternate, as expressed 





figure to simple geo- 
metric spaces : a span- 
dril (5), a square (3), and circle (4). Also, to show 
the value of animal forms in the construction or 
spacing of a pattern, I give an illustration of a de- 
sign for a frieze or horizontal panel, both with (6) 
and without (7) the animals, and I think the greater 
richness and interest of the first will be sufficiently 
apparent. 

There can be no finality in treating of design. 
Define as we may, the important thing is the 
motive - power, still absolutely necessary however 
theoretically perfect the principle of the machinery 
may be. All depends on the use the designer makes 
of his system, and how he will apply his principles 
and the ingredients of his composition. 

The truth is, that designing of all kinds, from 
pattern-making to architectural, decorative, or pic- 
torial composition, whatever are the elements, and 
however necessary certain sequences are, its suc- 

cessful existence depends finally on the 
inventive fertility of the artist’s mind. 
Wa ter Crane. 
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“ORE than five centuries have elapsed since we 
took leave of Athens, devastated by plague, on 

the eve of the Peloponnesian war, and with the 
national mind attuned to battle, not to the peaceful 
victories of art. The preceding years had been in 
the history of sculpture what the early years of the 
sixteenth century of our era are in the history of 
painting; and for a 
brief space of time art 
had attained a perfec- 
tion such as it has 
never touched before 
‘or since. The simpler 
arts of sculpture and 
architecture always 
develop earlier than 
painting; and as in 
Italian art we shall 
find the revival of 
sculpture and architec- 
ture beginning while 
painting is still com- 
pletely subject to the 
servile influence of the 
Byzantine school, so 
in Greece the age of 
Phidias_ brought per- 
fection to sculpture a 
century before paint- 
ing reached its high- 
water mark in the days 
of Apelles. Paintings 
of much later date 
show that the ancients 
were ignorant of the 
art of perspective, but 
the excellence and tech- 
nical skill of works of a comparatively debased period, 
and painted merely for the decoration of private 
dwellings, lead to the conclusion that, with this ex- 
ception, the paintings of the Greek masters of the 
late fifth and early fourth centuries equalled the 
masterpieces of the Renaissance. ‘Then came the 
age of Alexander, a sumptuous time, in which gor- 
geous ornament and glittering and splendid ma- 
terial usurped the place of nobility of design and 
inspiration of genius. Mosaic was the invention 
of this luxurious period, and many of the floors of 
palaces were composed entirely of tiny gems inlaid 
to form, first patterns, then pictures, in the manner 


HADRIAN. 


(From the Bust found in Hadrian's Villa, Tivoli, and now in the 
British Museum.) 


so familiar to us all. It was, however, then and 
for many centuries later used only for pavements; 
walls were decorated by paintings throughout the 
whole Roman period, but publie taste changed and 
deteriorated ; high art found few patrons, and the 
realistic presentment of still-life subjects came into 
fashion, and the age of luxury was an age of decline 
in art as well as in 
military power. The 
march of civilisation 
was westward, and 
Greece became more 
and more subservient 
to the power of Rome. 
But the all-conquering 
Roman had no art of 
his own, and he sought 
inspiration neither from 
idealised nature, nor 
from poetry or reli- 
gion, but from the 
masterpieces of Greece. 
Admirable in design, 
perfect in execution, 
priceless to us as pre- 
serving the semblance 
of much that has per- 
ished, the art of Rome 
is consigned to a se- 
condary place as a 
merely imitative art. 
In the year of our 
Lord 76—nine years 
later than the martyr- 
dom of St. Peter and 
St. Paul—the most 
brilliant Roman em- 
peror, the most munificent of Roman art-patrons, 
was born. Vespasian was then emperor, and the 
great amphitheatre we call the Colosseum was just 
rising above the ground, so that the little four- 
year-old Hadrian may, perchance, have been present 
at one of those hundred days when the new build- 
ing was opened with that long-continued hideous 
fight between men and beasts. But in these early 
days Hadrian was a person of no more import- 
ance than any other patrician child. It needed the 
untimely deaths of Vespasian’s two sons, Titus and 
Domitian, and the accession of Nerva, to render the 


empire even a distant prospect to him. During the 
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ill-fated reign of Domitian the child Hadrian, then 
ten years old, was left an orphan, and became the 
ward of his cousin Trajan, then a man of four-and- 
thirty, noted for moral and military virtue, but with 
no visible prospect of becoming Cesar. So Hadrian’s 
youth was passed unshadowed by the thought of 
future responsibility or greatness beyond what his 
own great gifts might bring him. He must have 
been a charming boy, courageous, handsome, versa- 
tile, and wonderfully clever, and he became very dear 
to his childless guardian. But, childhood past, the 
boy was educated in Athens, not in Rome, probably 
choosing this school for himself, for throughout life 
he loved Athens better than any city of the empire, 
a preference which, coupled with his proficiency in 
rhetoric, art, and philosophy, earned him the nick- 
name of “the Greekling.” He lost his Roman 
accent in speech and ‘‘ became imbued with the true 
spirit of the Athenians, and not only acquired their 
language, but rivalled them in all their special accom- 
plishments—in singing, in playing, in medicine, in 
mathematics, in painting and sculpture, in which he 
almost equalled a Euphranor or a Polycletus. His 
memory was prodigious, his application incredible. 
He was various and versatile in his taste; his in- 
terests were manifold and many -sided. He was 
smart in attack and ready in reply, with argument, 
abuse, and banter.” Nor does this eulogium by any 
means exhaust the praise of his contemporaries, for 
“he might rival the son of Venus himself in the 
majestic beauty of his person and the gracefulness of 
his manner, the activity of his body equalled that of 
his mind, and, besides the ordinary training in arms 
and feats of agility, he was devoted to the pleasures 
and fatigues of hunting.” This passion for the chase, 
indeed, threatened in early youth to absorb all his 
energy, and, in order to divert his interests into a 
more profitable channel, he was put into the army 
while still quite young. He was twenty years old 
when the assassination of the Emperor Domitian and 
the accession of Nerva made the first important 
change in his prospects, for Nerva, having no son of 
his own, adopted Trajan as his heir, and two years 
later he succeeded to the purple. It was now com- 
monly believed that the still childless Trajan would 
formally adopt his ward, especially as the young man 
was as dear to the empress as to her husband ; 
but though Hadrian was covered with honours and 
entrusted with the command of a legion, and 
though the emperor’s great-niece Sabina became 
his wife, Trajan held back, and expressed no wish 
that the well-beloved and gifted young kinsman 
should succeed him. Indeed, ‘it is probable that 


Hadrian, after years of intimacy, was still as utterly 
an unanswered riddle to his cousin as to modern 
He was the most versatile and para- 


historians. 
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doxical of men, by turns earnest and light-hearted, 
easy and hard, lavish and thrifty, candid and dis- 
simulative, tolerant and implacable, luxurious and 
austere, inconstant to all qualities except to vanity— 
the keynote, perhaps, of many seeming contradic- 
tions. He revered and worshipped genius, yet, from 
sheer jealousy or eccentricity, he often belittled it, 
affecting indifference for well-known masterpieces, 
and preference for inferior works that were more 
than half forgotten. His admiration for every art 
led him to wish to excel in it; his vanity prompted 
him to compel others to acknowledge his supremacy. 
He was fond of entering into contests with the 
masters of various arts and sciences. But he ex- 
pected to be the victor; and.it was well for those 
who could allow themselves to be beaten. “It is 
not good,” said the scholar Favorinus, when Hadrian 
was emperor—“ it is not good to argue with the 
master of thirty legions.” Two natures, indeed, 
seemed always warring within this man; his faults 
were not the defects of his qualities, but were con- 
stantly shifting and changing, so that there was no 
reliance to be placed upon him. Probably there was a 
fundamental weakness of character leading him to 
act very much on impulse, and to be unduly influenced 
by the example of those around him, for though 
when at his leisure he loved ease, luxury, and excess, 
he travelled with little pomp, and when with his 
soldiers he shared their hard life and simple fare, 
contentedly marching bareheaded with his troops, as 
indefatigable as the sturdiest plebeian in the ranks. 
Such a character, so fitful, unstable, contradictory, 
may well have puzzled Trajan; well may he have 
asked himself whether so kaleidoscopic a character 
could make a just ruler of the state, and Hadrian’s 
continued preference for Greece may have increased 
his reluctance to name the “ Greekling” master of 
Rome. At all events, when after nineteen years of 
empire he was seized with mortal sickness, he had 
still no adopted heir. The sickness came upon him 
in the East, and feeling death near, he turned his face 
homewards, but at Selinus in Cilicia he succumbed, 
and after his death it was announced that, when the 
death chill hud already numbed him, he had adopted 
Hadrian as his successor. 

At best the accession had a doubtful appearance, 
and many thought that Plotina, though the very 
type of womanly dignity and honour, had yielded to 
the temptation to secure the greatness of the man 
who was as dear to her as a son. Hadrian knew his 
position insecure, but by wise government and wise 
arts, by deference to the powerful and liberality to 
the poor, he made safe a tottering throne. And, 
indeed, the tardy choice of Trajan had been a wise 
choice, and wise too had been his long delay ; the 
sense of insecurity stung Hadrian into wise exertion, 





the knowledge that his worth nad been doubted 
moved him to prove it, and, on the whole, his reign 
was the best, the most benignant, the most prosperous 
and brilliant of the imperial series, and, as a patron 
of the arts, he outshone every ruler who followed, as 
well as every Cesar who had gone before him. That 
the art he patronised was showy rather than grand, 
more gorgeous than magnificent, richer in the in- 
trinsic value of the materials than in the genius 
that inspired their disposal, finer in execution than 
in design, in technique than in idea, is probably the 
fault of his time as much as of his temperament. 

Unlike his predecessors, he cared little for the 
supremacy of Rome. Rome was no more to him than 
other cities of the empire, and, either in war or peace, 
he was always on the move; there was a restless fire 
in his nature,- and he had set himself the task of 
visiting every province of his empire, and seeing 
with his own eyes the needs of the peoples he ruled 
over. Britain, Gaul, Germany, Spain, Carthage, 
Alexandria, each province was visited in turn, every 
department of the public service of each was investi- 
gated, overhauled, reformed, and everywhere public 
works marked the course of his progress. 

But through all his travels he remained “ the 
Greekling,” his bearded face —an innovation on 
the close-shaven chins of all his predecessors—pro- 
claimed him the Sophist and philosopher, and Athens 
was still his favourite city, and he delighted to abide 
there, fancying himself living in Hellas of the Golden 
Age. Never since the loss of her liberty had Greece 
had so powerful a friend; Athens was rebuilt, her 
temples and theatres restored, and a new quarter, 
named after Hadrian, added to the city. Indeed, 
throughout all the cities of Asia Minor he scattered 
showy buildings with lavish munificence. 

His cosmopolitan taste, by elevating the status of 
provincial cities, lowered the supremacy of Rome, yet 
no emperor enriched the capital so much as this rest- 
less Hadrian. The works of his with which we are 
all most familiar are the bridge and castle, now 
called of St. Angelo, but originally known as Pons 
Aelius and the mausoleum of Hadrian. That tomb 
of many emperors, that fortress of many fights, is 
now impressive, bleak and grim, a dark discoloured 
wreck of the white marble pile that rose tier upon 
tier, surmounted bya gilded dome. But though the 
bridge and castle are most familiar to our eyes, the 
buildings most closely associated with the memory of 
Hadrian are the ruined fragments at the base of the 
hill of Tivoli known as Hadrian’s villa, but which 
was, in truth, a very considerable suburb bounded by 
a ring-fence ten or twelve miles in circuit, containing 
within its girth a strange agglomeration of hetero- 
geneous buildings constructed from his designs. 
Almost every known masterpiece of the ancient world 
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was here adapted or imitated: temples of Egypt, of 
Asia and of Greece; Plato’s academy, the Stoic’s 
porch; the Lyceum; Greek and Latin libraries and 
theatres, palaces, barracks, baths—all gorgeous beyond 
description, incomparably costly, enriched with such 
multitudes of statues that there is scarcely a museum 
in Europe which has not drawn largely from this 
well; embellished by every means that the art of 
sumptuous Rome could command, paved with mosaics 
wrought of gold and jewels, luxurious beyond the 
most enervated dreams of Hadrian’s dear Greece. 
Nor were the gardens one whit less magnificent than 
the buildings; there were marble colonnades for 
shade, paved with mosaic; the pond for the sham 
sea-fights was laid throughout with yellow marble ; 
the groves, the hills, the fields, the streams, were all 
laid out with elaborate art in imitation of the de- 
scription of the meadows, vales, and rivers of an- 
tiquity. Art was perverted from its true function ; 
everything was made to look like something it was not, 
was strained to represent some sentiment that had no 
existence in Rome of the second century ; all was an 
imitation of something that had gone before, so that 
the art of Hadrian’s Rome, for all its priceless splen- 
dour of material and elaboration of technique, was a 
lifeless thing, unnatural and unreal; the echo of a 
true note that had for long been silenced, and that 
with each re-echoing grew duller, more blurred, less 
true. The gods of Greece were dead; the old my- 
thology disbelieved, the old ideal disregarded, the 
artists of Hadrian’s time, in repeating their story, 
had no message to interpret to the world—no voice 
of their own; they were merely translators. Indeed, 
in many cases already their work was only the trans- 
lation of an older translation, and a chance reference 
by Lucian to sculpture as “ merely mechanical ” re- 
veals in what humble estimation the sculptor’s art 
was held. 

But to all this imitative dulness there is one great 
exception, or rather two great exceptions—the deeply 
interesting portrait art and that idealised portrait 
type inspired by the beauty of Hadrian’s deified 
friend Antinous, which has given to the world a quite 
new and very moving type of young male loveliness. 
The full round lines, the long large eyes, the sensuous 
full lips, are as mysteriously mournful as the untold 
history of the ill-fated boy. All that is known of 
him is that he was a native of the Greek town of 
Claudiopolis, but as to his education and condition 
history is blank ; he appears as the page-boy or com- 
panion of Hadrian on his travels, and disappears 
mysteriously, drowned in the Nile. What was the 
secret of Hadrian’s ungoverned unassuageable sorrow 
at his death? Was the death merely an accident ? 
Was it a voluntary sacrifice to avert some fate to 


Hadrian foretold by oracles, or did Hadrian, in that 
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love of magic that grew so overwhelming in his later 


years, murder his friend to consummate some hideous 


rite of the black art? No one can answer; the 
mournful, sullen, loving face keeps its own secret, 
and Hadrian’s excessive grief remains unexplained 
and unaccounted for, though the deification of An- 
tinous and the temples raised to his worship could 
only be tolerable even to that debased age on the 
supposition that the boy had died an heroic death ; 
indeed, the Antinous worship was possibly created 
in obedience to the new ideal of vicarious suffering, 
and fostered as a rival to that new faith that was 
making so many converts. Towards this faith, as 
to the religion of the Jews, Hadrian’s attitude was 
one of interest and inquiry, for the disciples of the 
Nazarene still seemed little likely to transform the 
whole civilised world, and in his travels the emperor 
had seen many worships. For his own part the 
belief that grew-most strongly upon him was a faith 
in the black art ; and when in later life his health 
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broke, and physicians brought him no ease, he sought 
relief vainly in the dark mysteries of magic. He 
lacked the courage and the resignation to bear suffer- 
ing with patience; pain soured a temper that in 
happier days had been amiable; he became captious, 
irritable, violent, and, towards the end, unreasoning 
and cruel. His wife had long hated him with a 
passionate intensity, for which his many infidelities 
gave her much excuse ; she had borne him no children, 
and was glad that she had not “ inflicted such another 
monster on the world.” Her hatred stamped out all 
pity ; and the last tortured days of the unloved old 
man were wretched and embittering. He was a man 
of many private faults but of many public virtues ; 
his last acts, prompted by the unreasoning caprices 
of pain and weakness, were unworthy of himself, but 
on the whole he was among the best and wisest 
governors of Rome, and when, at the age of sixty- 
eight, he died, his loss brought Rome a step nearer 
to her decline and fall. _F: Maser Rosiyson. 
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ART IN THE THEATRE. 
THE STAGE AS A SCHOOL OF ART AND ARCHEOLOGY. 





“ With scene-painting like that, this Princess’s Theatre might do more for art-teaching than all the galleries and professors of 
Christendom.”—Joun Rusxty, February 16, 1884. 


—|HE author of ‘ Modern 
i Painters” was perfectly 
aware, I have no doubt, 
of the importance of the 
above sentence when he 
wrote it in a letter to Mr. 
Wilson Barrett anent the 
production of “ Claudian.” 
The whole phrase, and 
nearly every word of it, is 
pregnant with meaning and portentous in the cause 
of art. It opens up to the student, as well as to the 
sincere professor of art, a vista of possibilities which 
it would be most ungenerous—aye, more, most un- 
wise—to undervalue. One of the cheapest sneers 
indulged in by the acrobat-artisticians of the day is 
that which in their self-advertisements they level at 
the stage. I-should be content to let them indulge 
to their hearts’ content in their sneerings and their 
pursing of lips if these were directed only at the 
stage as it is; but, in their desire to perpetrate their 
artistic apostolicism to the bitter end, they overstep 
the bounds of serious criticism, and deny the possi- 
bility of good work in the cause of true art on the 
part of the stage, upon which they look merely as a 
useful medium for the airing of the mannerisms and 








vanity of actors and actresses. They mistake the 
art-fashion of the day —the mushroom creature of 
their own growing —for the pure and everlasting 
symbol of what is true to nature, pleasing to the 
eye, and wholesome to the mind; they are too much 
occupied with schemes of self-laudation, and often of 
profit, to be able to hope to enter the chamber where 
the secret of true art-teaching is kept, with its lessons 
of moderation, of simplicity, of purity, and of uni- 
versal usefulness and application. It is given only 
to men of deep research and honest self-denial in the 
cause of art to penetrate behind the veil of popular 
glamour, of gaudy impressiveness, with which the 
best spectacles of the stage of the present day are 
shrouded, and to find there the germ of a new school 
of art, a popular school of art, a school—mind what 
our great art-teacher says—that “might do more for 
art-teaching than all the galleries and professors of 
Christendom.” 

I do not intend to paint here an apotheosis 
of an allegorical stage soaring heavenward amidst 
crowds of Tademas, Burne-Joneses, and Whistlers in 
the guise of seraphim ; neither do I intend to write 
an apology for the shortcomings—the very many 
shortcomings—of the very best of its most popular 
disciples. I do not intend to say that a thing must 
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be artistic because it was done by Irving, or correct and not one in ten could tell you whether his own 
because given to the public by Wilson Barrett, or countrymen fifteen or sixteen hundred years ago wore 
beautiful because Mary Anderson is its godmother. _ boots, or shoes, or sandals, or what. They have always 


MISS MARY ANDERSON AS ‘‘ HERMIONE ;” IN THE DRESS DESIGNED BY L. ALMA-TADEMA, R.A. 


(From a Photegraph taken for “The Magazine of Art” by H. H. Cameron. Engraved by Jonnard.) 


It has been far too much the fashion of dramatic been accustomed to take the managers’ ipse dizit 

critics of the present day to follow that course. As as ‘laws of the Medes and Persians, which man 

a matter of fact, they could not well help doing so, alters not,” and what mattered it to them if costumes 

since not one out of twenty among them knows the were mixed ranging over periods of a few hundred 

difference between a Greek and a Roman helmet, years, or if Hispano-Mauresque architecture proudly 
539 
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reared its head in medieval Venice? In the inno- 
cence of their hearts, a great scene-painter’s name or 
the fame of the costumier was sufficient absolution 
for any number of incongruities, and what the eye 
does not see the heart does not grieve for. The 
atrocities that shocked the educated mind were not 





MR. FORBES ROBERTSON AS ‘‘ LEONTES” IN ‘‘THE WINTER'S TALE,” 
IN THE DRESS DESIGNED BY HIMSELF. 


(From a Photograph taken for “The Magazine of Art” by H. H. 
Cameron. Engraved by R. Taylor.) 


felt by their robust nerves. They knew no better, 
and were content. 

I think I may lay it down as an axiom in regard 
to art and archeology on the stage that that is 
the most artistic which, being as nearly as possible 
archeologically correct, is the most pleasing to the 
educated eye. It is not necessary that it should 
please by its beauty or its prettiness; it may please 
by its grandeur, by its terror, by its power. A scene 
of carnage may be as artistic as a representation of 
pastoral love and simplicity, and the gibbet or the 
stake as true to art as the most idyllic feast of roses. 


THE MAGAZINE OF 
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Altogether different from poetry, where faulty execu- 
tion can be forgiven for the sake of a fine original 
idea, art on the stage must always look to execution 
rather than to conception for the Alpha and Omega 
of its existence. I have seen some of the most 
elaborate and otherwise praiseworthy scenes utterly 
ruined by one or two glaring dresses. No matter 
how great the dramatic author’s original conception, 
he has not the means of the painter or the sculptor 
who is his own interpreter with the world, for the 
playwright is seen only through the reflection of his 
ideas in the mirror of the mind of the actor, the 
scene-painter, and the stage-manager. Therefore, to 
these rather than to the creators of stage-pictures, 
must we look for that good work which shall make 
the stage a popular school of art. 

How much has been done with small means may 
be learned from the fact that so few, so very few, 


- among those most interested in making the stage 


a really artistic attraction have taken the trouble to 
study their business, to acquire anything more than 
the most rudimentary knowledge of their art. I say 
it, and say it advisedly, and with much regret, that 
there is only one costumier in London who could 
design a correct dress for any period without taking 
refuge beneath the wings of Bonnard, or Planché, or 
Viollet-le-Duc; there is only one firm of “décorateurs” 
who could dispense with published authorities in 
making furniture for the stage. And, strange as it 
may sound to those who think that this metropolis of 
English art should furnish its own home-born pro- 
fessors, both are French. Just as Planché fled for 
shelter to Vecellio and his compeers, and fails where- 
ever his source of information fails, so the modern 
costumier and stage-manager is absolutely and ab- 
surdly helpless when he cannot find in Racinet or 
Lacroix, or others such, the picture that he wants. 
A visit to the Tapestries in the South Kensington 
Museum, for instance, would no more suggest itself 
as a proper and useful expedient, than a journey to the 
mountains of the moon. We had one great worker 
in the fieid of archwology and art among us, the late 
E. W. Godwin, and we still have the Hon. Lewis 
Wingfield; but outside cultured student minds like 
these, the realm of art and archeology on the stage is 
simply fertile ground ready to produce a great har- 
vest, but barely ploughed, much less properly culti- 
vated. All is in the dark, all is random—shots are 
made that hit the target often, but miss it in in- 
stances more numerous than the most self-assertive 
dramatic critic of the day would dare to mention, 
even if he knew. 

To mention instances of the strange incongrui- 
ties foisted upon an unsuspecting public by the 
very best of our stage-managers, I may cite “‘ Romeo 
and Juliet” at the Lyceum, where the actors wore a 
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mixture of dresses ranging over a period of a hundred 
years or so. Stage-managers have always claimed 
the right to choose a period for this play most suit- 
able to their minds for the purpose of enabling them 
to make the finest scenic display, but unity of time 
was the same five hundred years ago as it is now; 
and whilst it was then just as much impossible as 
it is now to indulge in a fashion not yet invented, 
then, just the same as now, no man of position 
and wealth would have appeared in the streets cos- 
tumed in the manner of his great-grandfather. In 
costume-books designs are often huddled together 
in classes of centuries or so, and it is considered 
sufficiently near to the mark if the average stage- 
manager or costumer comes within fifty years of 
the period which he desires to represent. This is 
especially the case when any date anterior to the 
reign of Henry VIII. in England and Henry IV. in 
France is the subject under treatment. To instance 
another theatre, no less a man than Wilson Barrett, 
conscientious manager and sincere student of art, 
introduced into a play of Athenian life during the 
sway of the Thirty Tyrants, living representations 
of goat-tailed and bicorned satyrs! Think of it, 
ye gods! Where is mythology? Truly, nothing 
is sacred to the stage-manager. Only recently I 
have read notices of a play of ancient Egypt, pre- 
sented for one morning only at Drury Lane. How 
the astute Augustus Harris must have chuckled and 
laughed in his sleeve on having explained to him 
the artistic beauties and archxological truth of the 
mounting of this piece! Nobody knew better than 
he that such a mixture of operatic, pantomime, and 
other bastard dresses could no more convey the 
faintest idea of costume and customs in Memphis 
of old than a Richardson’s Show resembled his own 
stage. There was hardly a dress in the whole 
number that came nearer old Egyptian costumery 
than it did to that of a present day nomad of the 
Sahara; and yet the praise was as fulsome as 
it was idiotic. Little encouragement is therefore 
given to the manager of a theatre honestly ‘to 
endeavour to place only that on his stage which is 
artistically and archeologically correct. He knows 
well that while the spectacle he presents is brilliant, 
he need not be over-particular about details, and 
that, having once acquired a reputation for doing 
things well, his reputation will be a mantle which, 
like charity, can be made to cover many sins. 

And here I come to the principal obstacle in the 
way of truly and permanent artistic work on the stage. 
The prize to be gained by the highest endeavours 
in the cause of art is not sufficiently dazzling to 
compensate a manager for the additional great outlay 
he would have to incur. He is perfectly aware that 
his work will be just as much appreciated by the 


vast army of playgoers, that it will be just as much 
praised by the marshalled array of the critics, if he 
simply uses such ordinary care as will avoid very 
glaring defects as it would be if he had employed 
Alma-Tadema to make his designs. The result is 
that the author’s work is only seen by the audience 
through the clouded glass of the manager’s oddi- 
ties ; that in most cases the ideal is sacrificed to the 
symbol, and the symbol such as to the mind of the 
manager leads most directly into the haven of puf- 
fery, of the applause of the vulgar; whilst harmony 
is ruthlessly attacked and thrust from its place to 
make way for obtrusive individuality. A manager, 
after all, let him preach as much as he likes about 
high art (of the very definition of which he often 
has not the faintest idea), has but one object in 
view—one ultima thule: to make money; and if, 
by any chance, he works for a second purpose, it 
is to make more money. The theatre has no State 





MR. HENRY IRVING AS ‘‘ WERNER” IN THE DRESS DESIGNED BY 
SEYMOUR LUCAS, A.R.A. 


(Drawn by George Thomson.) 


support in England, and, with the spectacle of some 
of our best-known managers—Webster, Buckstone, 
Chatterton, for instance—dying broken-hearted and 
ruined, the manager of a London theatre must make 
his hay while the sun shines. But, after all, it costs 
no more to make a dress of a correct than of a wrong 
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period, and it is cheaper in the end to deny the 
arrogance of limelight “all to herself” to the leading 
lady, who cares not what harmonies she destroys, 
and who effaces the impression of a long and 
beautiful scene by her intrusive self-assertion at the 
end of it. . 

Having said so much about the stage-manager’s 
department as regards the art and archeology of 
the stage, I come to the scene-painter’s ; and here I 
arrive at a point where I can pause with pride and 
pleasure. {n the art of scene-painting England 
stands paramount and alone among nations. Neither 
Paris, nor Germany, nor New York can commence 
to approach, much less to rival, the work of the 
men who furnish London with its stage-scenery. 
Such men as W. R. Beverley, William Telbin, 
Hawes Craven, Walter Hann, T. E. Ryan, Stafford 
Hall, William Harford, &c., are artists in the truest 
and best sense of the word, and it is to their work 
that John Ruskin principally refers when he speaks 
of the stage as a possible school of art. I remember 
a bill of William Beverley’s for a scene painted for 
the Princess’s Theatre. It was :—* For painting a 
picture of an English lane;” and a “ picture” it 
was of a dewy, homely English country lane. I 
also remember the remark of one of the greatest 
of German theatrical managers, to whom I pro- 
posed that he should play “ Claudian ” at his theatre. 
“Yes,” he replied, “but you would have to do 
the scenery in London; we can get nothing like it 
in Germany.” 

Having reviewed the work of the stage-manager 
and the painter, I arrive at the most important factor 
in the progress of art and archeology on the stage. 


To the star actor and actress (under the present 
circumstances, at any rate) must we look for that 
impulse in the cause of true art which alone can lift 
our stage above the mire of mediocrity, and produce 
the much-desired result predicted by our great Pro- 
fessor. I may be told, in reply, that the idiosyn- 
crasies and mannerisms of star actors and actresses 
and their overbearing vanity have as much to do 
with the present state of art on the stage as any 
other cause. To this assertion it is impossible to 
reply in the space of a short article, but I would say 
that we can afford to bear with small ills for the 
sake of great benefits; that we can forgive little 
annoyances for the sake of great pleasures. The 
star actor and actress alone have it in their power 
to make the stage a home of true art. If they do 
not do so it is not their fault, for it is their interest 
to make it so. The fault lies with those of their 
censors, who allow personal interest to overcome truth, 
and personal spite to crush justice; who, in many 
cases, have never taken the trouble to learn, and, in 
others, allow personalities to outweigh their duty. 
A little more encouragement of the weak, and a little 
less servility to the great, coupled with honest endea- 
vour to learn something more than the mere school- 
boy rudiments of the principles of art and archeology, 
would convert those whose vocation it is to judge 
the efforts of the stage into a body well fitted for 
the purpose. To them, and to them alone, the stage 
owes the debt of its present condition; and if che 
theatre is to “do more for art-teaching than all the 
galleries and professors of Christendom,” those who 
are to be its judges will have to learn the laws they 
are to interpret. Henry Herman. 
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“1807.” 
By J. L. E. Metssonrer, H.R.A. 


ONSIEUR MEISSONIER’S huge water- 
colour—the greatest work of his life, in 

_ size if not in quality—is completed at 

last, after three years’ continuous labour, 
and may be seen any day in the Hay- 
market. This picture of “1807,” or 
“Friedland,” as it is sometimes called, 
is a vast enlargement in pure water- and 
body-colour on paper of his little oil- 
painting, and may, in several respects, 
be considered the artist’s triumph, just as 
it represents Napoleon’s. In the present 
work the painter has kept his colours 
subdued, but yet has hardly succeeded 
in keeping his grip on the composition. 
In the process of enlargement the pic- 
ture seems to “sprawl” a little; but the 
marvel is how, under the circumstances, 
it sprawls so little, the general sense of 
breadth being retained. This slight fault, 
however, will disappear in the etching of 
the drawing which M. Jacquet is about to produce. 
“1807” is the third, and may be considered the 
chief of the series by which M. Meissonier has illus- 
trated the ‘‘ Napoleonic cycle.” “1805,” or “ Les 
Cuirassiers,” shows the Emperor’s rise. This picture, 


M. Meissonier’s 
Monogram. 





FIGURE OF NAPOLEON 
In ‘* 1807.” 


which went to America against a draft, it is said, for 
£16,000, was burnt in the store-room where it was 
placed for safety. 1807” represents the culmination 
of the Emperor’s fortunes. He has taken up his stand 
on rising ground, surrounded by his staff. The 12th 
Cuirassiers sweep on before him to the 
attack on Bennigsen’s army, and, pass- 
ing their leader, rise in their saddles and 
shout “Vive ? Empereur!” as they gallop 
to victory and death, while Napoleon re- 
turns this farewell salute. The little oil 
picture from which the drawing was 
made occupied the artist for fifteen 
years ; every figure was drawn from life 
—-sixty-seven of these studies were 
shown at the Meissonier Exhibition two 
or three years ago—and every horse was 
modelled in wax. The sum of £12,000 
he received from Mr. Stewart, of New 
York, for the picture, was therefore 
not excessive. The last of the cycle 
is the “1814,” often called “The Retreat from 
Moscow,” not long since in the possession of 
Mr. Ruskin. That work shows the crumbling of 
the fabric it had cost so many million of lives to 


build up. M. H. S. 
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F we may judge by this year’s exhibition at the 
Palais de )’Industrie—a sufficiently representa- 
tive one, even though the absentees among the chief 
painters of France, and of foreign countries bound to 
France by artistic ties, are unusually numerous— 
there appears to be a certain lull in the warfare @ 
outrance between the opposing schools. The most 
extreme partisans of the ¢mpressioniste and lumin- 
ariste sections are hardly represented. But those who 
follow them at a distance, and are content to take 
much from them, without breaking altogether with 
the Academies, are many; and they show themselves 
able to apply the results of their study of the quali- 
ties and gradations of light, and of open air effects 
generally, with a certain independence—that is to 
say, with less sacrifice of personal vision and mode of 
conception to school doctrine than has of late years 
been observable in the products of French art. 





There has during the last few years been a large 
demand for decorative art of the higher class—the 
Republican Government and the municipalities having 
had exceptional opportunities for encouraging the 
cultivation of this special branch—and the result 
has been the rise of an entirely new and very remark- 
able school, of which M. Puvis de Chavannes is un- 
questionably the head, as he has been the pioneer. 
He sends nothing this year to the Salon, but his 
influence is everywhere visible there, even in the 
work of those who profess to depreciate his art, as 
they refuse to accept the idealistic and generalised 
view of nature on which it is based, or its peculiar 
chromatic principles. Everywhere now in France 
a great decoration resembles a picture seen on a 
window opening into the tender grey-blue atmo- 
sphere of the North, rather than an arrangement 
of gay and artfully balanced colours such as has up 
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to the present time been deemed indispensable in 
works classed in this category. 

M. Francois Flameng’s complement to his last 
year’s work—showing on a huge scale, and in trip- 
_ tych form, historical incidents in the history of the 
Sorbonne during the Renaissance—comes partially 
but not wholly under this influence. It is chiefly 
remarkable for the success with which, on a large 
scale, and with a happy power of generalisation, 
old Paris has been represented as a background to 
the main groups which make up the picture ; these, 
though well designed, are given in a perfunctory 
fashion, and without any realisation of their im- 
portance, otherwise than as elements of a decorative 
scheme. 

Avowedly in the manner of the chef-d’école is M. 
Léon Commerre’s large triptych, “‘ Le Printemps, le 
Destin, et ’Hiver ;” and the same may be said of one 
of the most charming works of the year, M. Raphael 
Collin’s “ Fin d’Eté,” which shows, in exquisitely 
delicate tones resembling those of an enlarged Corot, 
a rich summer scene lighted by a transparent grey- 
blue sky, and framing fanciful half-draped figures of 
nymphs, who sport in the grass, or load themselves 
with the spoils of plain and thicket. 

M. Besnard, who has given an original if strangely 
eccentric side-development to the decorative art of 
the decade, is entirely unrepresented; but another 
painter of unquestionable individuality, M. Duez, 
shows what is by far his most successful performance 
in this line— Virgile s’inspirant dans les bois.” 
The scene is a.wood of huge Italian pines, through 
the nearly perpendicular stems of which peeps forth 
below tender green foliage, above a pure azure sky ; 
at the poet’s feet spring poppies such as M. Duez 
loves to paint. They supply just the note required 
to add piquancy to the colour-scheme, so we will not 
ask too curiously whether they are in their natural 
place in such a forest. A very vulgar performance— 
Parisian in the least favourable sense of the term— 
and claiming notice chiefly as a bold but unsuccessful 
exercise in intense dark blue of various shades—is M. 
Dubufe’s “ Trinité Poétique—A. de Musset ; Lamar- 
tine ; Victor Hugo.” 

M. Benjamin-Constant, who las been best known 
as the painter of glowing Oriental scenes of no 
special import, in which a skilful use is made of 
chiaroscuro, controlling but not extinguishing jewel- 
like colour, supplies this time a huge decorative en- 
semble, laid out on somewhat different principles. 
This, again a decoration for the new Sorbonne— 
described as “‘l’Académie de Paris; les Lettres; les 
Sciences ””—is rather bold and striking in its con- 
trasts of colour than truly harmonious or satisfying 
to the eye. The combination, too, of the allegorical 
and somewhat conventionally conceived figures which 
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appear in the two wings with the thoroughly modern 
and realistic presentments of the five Doctors of the 
Faculties, who, attired in brilliant but ill-assorted 
robes, occupy the centre of the composition, comes 
dangerously near to the grotesque. The peril of such 
a juxtaposition of incongruities might have been 
learnt from Ingres’ famous portrait of “ Cherubini 
crowned by a Muse,” now in the Louvre. Much 
admirable draughtsmanship and great breadth ‘and 
lightness of execution are wasted by M. Paul-Louis 
Delance on “ La Légende de St. Denis”—a subject - 
which again contains too strong an element of the 
grotesque either to thrill us with horror or to move 
us to reverence or pity. Especially worthy of remark 
is the finely-drawn and modelled figure of a half- 
nude peasant who springs forward to gaze at the 
headless saint as he advances bearing his gruesome 
head. 

There is to be observed in many of the pro- 
ducts of the year a decided return to that idealism 
which but a short time ago seemed hopelessly démodé. 
This, however, evinces itself at present rather in the 
choice of subjects requiring for their adequate re- 
presentation the imagination of the creative artist as 
well as the eye of the painter, than in an effort +o 
attain selectness of proportion or idealised grace of 
form and gesture. M. Albert Maignan has in “ Les 
Voix du Tocsin” found, or rather invented, an 
admirably dramatic theme, full of possibilities for 
him who can see when he looks inwards as well as 
outwards—and this painter has on occasion proved 
that he may, in this respect, aspire to form one of 
the scanty band of the elect. In a huge canvas he 
has shown the tremendous alarm-bell swinging in 
mid-air over a vaguely-indicated scene of conflagra- 
tion, while from it issue in all directions nude forms 
typifying the Voices of the Tocsin—spirits of mad- 
ness, panic, fear, and despair. These splendidly- 
drawn but over-solid nude forms are, however, rather 
those of male athletes posed in difficult positions, 
than those of embodied voices, vague but terrible, and 
ever-waning, as, issuing forth from the bell, they 
give way to their companions. M. Agache supplies 
a showy and brilliant piece of quasi-imaginative art, 
to which he gives the stimulating title “Enigme.” 
He shows, on a rose-coloured background, a female 
form of magnificent but sombre and mournful 
beauty, robed from head to foot in diaphanous black 
veils, through which shows an under-garment of 
scarlet; she strews huge scarlet poppies as she 
slowly descends a flight of steps. It is difficult not 
to suspect that the artist would himself be em- 
barrassed if called upon to supply the key of this 
so-called enigma to a puzzled public; he has, how- 
ever, to a certain extent succeeded in fascinating 
those who might be inclined to protest against the 
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meretricious character of his performance. Among 
the acknowledged masters who are the pillars of the 
academic style, M. Bouguereau is represented by a 
remarkably fine performance, “ Le Premier Deuil,” 
showing Adam supporting across his knees the dead 
Abel, while Eve kneels despairing at his side. M. 
Jules Lefebvre—in whose works the rarest qualities 
of style more than counterbalance harshness and 
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fair-haired slave offered for sale by the side of a 
muscular ebon-hued Nubian. M. Hébert, now once 
more head of the French Academy at’ Rome, achieves 
what is, at this stage of his career, an unusual success, 
in the curiously-named “ Aux Héros sans Gloire”— | 
a beautiful study of a sad-eyed female figure seen 
in the act of placing flowers on a marble tomb over- 
shadowed with the thick foliage of a wood. Here 
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(From the Picture by W. A. Bouguereau.) 


coldness of execution, not unmixed with a certain 
affectation of purism—is content to send on this 
occasion “ L’Orpheline,” a large genre subject, in 
which the heads are treated with much of the 
grandeur of early Florentine art, marred, however, 
in that of the young orphan girl by a measure of 
that mannerism just referred to. The same painter’s 
little portrait of Mlle. Saléta-Ricard is, in its peculiar 
way, a masterly performance. M.- Boulanger is as 
correct as usual, and far more sympathetic than is his 
wont, in “ Esclaves & Vendre,” a study of a nude 


are the old drawbacks of an over-subtle refinement 
and a corresponding lack of spontaneity, combined 
however, on the present occasion, with a real ideality 
of conception and sentiment. M. Henner, though he 
gives us nothing new, accomplishes a surprising tour 
de force in his “ St. Sébastien.” The nude body of 
the saint, enveloped in a pale supernatural light, is in 
the foreground, and over it bend two holy women, 
robed from head to foot in draperies of unrelieved 
black, which, with the aid of a prodigious subtlety in 
the balance of values, the painter causes to stand 
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forth perfectly distinct on a tempestuous sky of well- 
nigh equal blackness. A portrait of a garishly-attired 
lady, with impossibly blue eyes, is quite unworthy of 

‘the master. Very striking, by reason of the strange- 
ness of its mise-en-scene and of the skill and pathetic 
power with which the landscape is rendered, is M. 
Leenhardt’s “‘ Marie Madeleine,” showing the Mag- 
dalen standing alone, in the mysterious morning 
light, at the Sepulchre, her commanding form being 
relieved against a wide stretch of country whose 
chief elements are sand and pine-tree. 

M. Detaille, that precise and commonplace de- 
lineator of modern military life, has, to meet both 
the patriotic ardour of the Parisians and their grow- 
ing desire to escape from the mere realism to which 
they have lately been slaves, ventured half-way into 
dreamland in “Le Réve.” This is a presentment, 
after M. Detaille’s usual accurate fashion, of a bat- 
talion of French infantry of the line bivouacking on 
an open heath; all lie on the bare ground, in the 
deepest sleep, while in the clouds appears to them, 
in dream, a brilliant but shadowy procession of 
troops led by chiefs who may be heroes of the First 
Republic.. The subject is an inspiring one, such as 
should fire any Frenchman ; but the painter has had 
no vivid vision of his subject, which he has painfully 
wrought out rather than seen; the result being that 
he leaves the beholder cold, and indeed repelled by the 
indifferent success with which the imaginative and the 
real elements of the picture have been amalgamated. 
Yet this canvas has been held to deserve the supreme 
distinction of the Médaille d’ Honneur, for which many 
of France’s greatest masters have sighed, and sighed 
in vain. It would appear that, to earn the highest 
commendation which the juries can bestow, it is not 
sufficient that a work should be technically exquisite, 
or conceived with a poetic ardour. It must be vast 
in dimensions; it must have a popular and quasi- 
literary subject, the comprehension of which is within 
reach of the crowd. It must, in fact, appeal to the 
many, whose indifference in artistic matters it must 
always be, in the first place, hard to overcome, rather 
than to the few, who should, under the existing 
conditions of art, be the pioneers of opinion, and 
shorten the roundabout road which it must other- 
wise take, in order to arrive ultimately at a true 
judgment. M. Moreau (de Tours) shows a greater 
gift of imagination than his more successful rival, 
in a purely military and realistic subject, “Le 
Drapeau: Assaut de Malakoff, 8 Novembre, 1855,” 
in which, however, the confused arrangement of 
the composition and the uniform heaviness of 
the execution detract seriously from the pictorial 
effect. 

M. Jules Breton sends two subjects, “ L’Etoile du 
Berger,” and “ Jeunes Filles se rendant a la Proces- 
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sion,” in which he quite attains the later and lower 
level of his achievement, though the former work 
may be looked upon as a smaller repetition, with im- 
portant variations, of the famous “ Glaneuse” at the 
Luxembourg. 

M. Lhermitte can never be unsympathetic or 
uninteresting, but he is much below his usual level of 
excellence in ‘‘ Le Repos,” a scene of rest from rustic 
labour, of the usual type; the figures suffer from a 
want of decision in the touch, and they are neither 
very distinctive nor very living. Mme. Demont-Bre- . 
ton—most masculine in style of female painters—falls 
short of her last year’s attainments in “ Les Jumeaux,” 
a small canvas which has for its subject a young 
mother guiding the faltering steps of two robust 
infants. M. Dagnan-Bouveret in his “ Bernoise ” 
(see p. 344), a delicately-modelled head of a Swiss 
girl seen in profile, shows himself a less consum- 
mate imitator of Bastien-Lepage than is our own 
Mr. Clausen: the contours of the precisely modelled 
figure and form are rendered with an undue definite- 
ness of outline which is not in consonance with the 
open-air effect aimed at. 

Nowhere in the whole exhibition of the Salon is 
a more exquisite skill displayed than in a painful 
subject, hardly worthy of all the art lavished upon it 
—‘“ La Consultation,” by M. Dantan. This is one of 
the hospital scenes so fashionable last year; but it is 
treated with a reticence to which these could not lay 
claim. Two Sisters of Mercy have brought to the 
consulting-room—a chamber clean, fresh, and bare, 
and illuminated by a mitigated sunlight which pene- 
trates through muslin blinds—a wretched young girl, 
whom with kind and earnest mien a doctor auscults ; 
the adverse verdict is easily decipherable in the calm 
but pitying expression of the Sisters. The great 
triumph of the painter is, however, in the har- 
monious rendering of delicate gradations of tertiary 
hues, and in the astonishing truth and vraisemblance 
of the lighting. 

It would be unjust not to mention here, though 
perhaps a little out of their proper order, two large 
and important works by young American artists : one 
the very striking and dramatic “ David” of Mr. Wm. 
Dodge, who has supplied a new and very imposing 
conception of the too often represented combat with 
the Philistine giant; the other the well-composed and 
skilfully-executed “ Black Prince before the Body of 
the King of Bohemia” by Mr. Julian Story. 

Prominent among the portraits of the year, and 
indeed among all the works exhibited, are M. 
Bonnat’s two canvases, the head of M. Jules Ferry, 
and the full-length of Cardinal Lavigerie. They 


are remarkable for an extraordinary but well-con- 
trolled foree and directness of execution, in which 
they have no rivals in contemporary French art, save 
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among former works of the same master. Such 
vigour, so happy a simulation of physical vitality, 
lead the beholder completely captive, and cause him 
at first to forget the wilful crudity which mars the 
force of the colour, as well as a certain failure to 
interpret the inner individuality of the personages re- 
presented. Notwithstanding these defects, the “Car- 
dinal Lavigerie”’ makes perhaps a stronger mercly 
visual impression on the spectator than any other 
work in the galleries of the Salon. M. Carolus- 
Duran sends the portrait of his daughter which 
adorned the Royal Academy last year; here its 
vibrating tones of viei/-or, shot-violet, steel-grey, 
and black appear even stronger and more brilliant 
than they did in London; indeed, if I mistake not, 
the picture has been much improved since it appeared 
last—a sketch rather than a finished work. The 
master’s other contribution is a very fresh and 
brilliant portrait of the veteran landscape-painter M. 
Frangais, whose pleasant individuality is reproduced 
with a spontaneity and a sympathetic charm which 
make up for a certain lack of vigour in the char- 
acterisation. 
M. Gervex, who takes rank with, but after, M. 
Duez as an experimentalist, curious of new and rare 
colour-combinations, has sent a full-length “ Portrait 
de Mile. Jeanne Hading ”—a lady who appears with 
her hair dressed & /a Japonaise, wearing a loose robe 
of dark red and citron of the same exotic fashion. 
It is a remarkable exercise by one who is rather a 
bold and dexterous innovator than an intuitive 
colourist. His other contribution is the curiously- 
named “Le Tub,” showing a modern Parisienne 
standing, a very Venus Anadyomené, in her bath, 
assisted by a handmaiden soberly clothed in black 
and grey; the hard cold light of morning filters 
through closed blinds. The subject so treated is a 
foolish one; but the work contains much good draw- 
ing and has a remarkable strength and freshness of 
aspect. Nothing here is more masterly or subtler 
in treatment than Mr. J. S. Sargent’s ‘‘ Mrs. Play- 
fair,” a portrait which victoriously maintains the 
commanding position which it won in England last 
year; it is, however, less well placed than it was 
at the Academy. Another work deservedly admired 
at that exhibition—Mr. Orchardson’s “ Mrs. Joseph ” 
—takes a very honourable place in Paris, though its 
unduly hot general tone makes itself all too much 
felt in juxtaposition with the cool buffs, blues, and 
greys which are the groundwork of so many modern 
French canvases. M. Jacomb-Hood’s “ Portrait de 


mon Frére” is a very clever attempt to solve the 
often-attempted problem of dzanco sopra bianco which 
tempted Mr. Herkomer in his “ Miss Grant.” This 
work has neither the relief nor the strong indi- 
viduality of the latter painter’s fine performance ; but 
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the mere technical difficulty is in the present in- 
stance more legitimately attacked, and more nearly 
overcome. 

M. Cabanel has two elaborate portraits of ladies 
in the style so dear to the Faubourg St. Germain 
—finely drawn, mannered, and lifeless. The cele- 
brated master is so much occupied with the effort 
to attain a certain conventional dist/nction—which 
he is well aware that his sitters above all demand 
from him—that he allows all real distinctiveness to 
evaporate. M. Paul Dubois—most reticent, but cer- 
tainly not least admirable, of portrait-painters—sup- 
plies two works of sober aspect, admirably modelled, 
but executed with somewhat less mastery than usual. 
M. Clairin has a melodramatic full-length of M. 
Mounet-Sully in the part of Hamlet ; and M. Jean- 
Paul Laurens, a more powerfully-executed profile of 
the same tragedian in the same character. 

Nothing quite makes up for the absence this year 
of those masterpieces of sober and penetrating char- 
acterisations in portraiture which M. Elie-Delaunay 
can alone supply. There are in this exhibition com- 
paratively few of those subjects of pure Parisian genre 
which have of late years had so high an interest for 
the French public. That keen and cynical observer 
M. Béraud is absent, and M. Raffaelli sends only an 
excentrie full-length of M. Edmond de Goncourt, 
undeniably clever, but more conventional in the 
number of preliminary assumptions which it de- 
mands of the spectator than the most conventional 
of the works against which it is a protest. 

Admirably observed and very solidly painted, with 
an uncompromising hardness of colour which is in 
this instance not inappropriate, is M. Brispot’s “ Le 
Départ pour la Mairie.” This shows an uncouth 
bridal party of the lower order of the French 
working-class, decked in wedding array, the induc- 
tion of which has sorely discomfited them. The 
central figure is the bride’s father, who delays the 
impatient assemblage in the vain effort to case his 
vast hands in a pair of recalcitrant white gloves. 
The accomplished Scandinavian M. Edelfelt is less 
happy than usual in “ Devant l’Eglise; Finlande ;” 
this shows a group of women seated outside a church, 
decked in holiday garments of varying shades of 
red. The scheme of colour is at once daring and 
delicate, but there is about the handling a certain 
hesitation to which the head of the Northern school 
has not accustomed us. By the sculptor-painter M. 
Falguiére is a study of two Ribera-like dwarfs, 
*Nains Mendiants,” standing forth against an ex- 
quisite blue sky @ /a Henner. 

Space is wanting to describe all the fine land- 
scapes and marine pieces which adorn the walls of the 
interminable galleries of the Champs Elysées. M. 
Pelouse contributes a huge study of trees, ‘* Le Matin 
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sous Bois,” in which the sparkle of flickering sunlight 
is not altogether truthfully represented. The noble 
and austere art of M. Harpignies is not this year 
seen at its best; but his pupil, M. Odier, has a grandly- 
designed if coldly-coloured work—“ Les Bords de 
la Loire & St. Maurice.” M. Pointelin, one of the 
very few legitimate successors of Corot, has here two 
very touching and beautiful landscapes, “La Forét 
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influence of M. Puvisde Chavannes. The generalised 
truth of the evening landscape, illuminated by the 
tender light of a rising summer moon, has, however, 
all the artist’s own originality and charm. By the 
veteran M. Charles-Emile Jacque is a magnificent 
study of a life-size shepherd and sheep advancing in 
a green plain, under a stormy sky, which in scale 
and breadth of handling exceeds anything he has 
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(From the Painting by M. Dagnan-Bowveret.) 


Mouillée,” and “ Le Lever du Jour,” and an even more 
exquisite pastel “Automne.” His view of nature is yet 
more limited than that of Corot—his solemn harmony 
of steel-grey and dark green is far too often repeated ; 
but he shows supreme qualities of style, and a power 
of synthetically interpreting his subject which no 
living French landscapist now possesses in the same 
degree. M. Mesdag sends two fine sea-pieces, which 
do not, however, equal in interest those of last year. 
M. Cazin has a singularly fine decorative landscape 
with figures —“ La Journée faite”—in which he 
shows himself, to a degree quite unusual, under the 


yet attempted. A peculiar charm emanates from M. 
Demont’s “ Les (Killettes,” in which is given, bathed 
in that mysterious light which succeeds sundown, a 
field of pale lilac-hued field-poppies. Very delicate 
and skilful is the treatment, in a mass, of the beau- 
tiful but very dangerous hue of the flowers, the tone 
of which might so easily have imparted to the canvas, 
as a whole, a leaden aspect. 

What strikes the observer more than ever in the 
vast exhibition of sculpture is the extraordinarily 
high level of the execution; especially in the re- 
presentation of the nude. It must be owned, how- 
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ever, that the conceptions translated into plaster, 
marble, and bronze, have not often either a breadth 
or an originality commensurate with the technical 
ability with which they are expressed. Most of the 
great contemporary French masters are represented 
—though only just represented—by works in which 
in many instances a certain perfunctoriness is to 
be traced. M. Guillaume sends “Le Prince Na- 
poléon (1881),” an ably-executed bust, which is, 
however, such a pasticcio of Roman art that it would 
almost escape detection if shown among the Roman 
iconographic figures at the Vatican. M. Falguiére 
exhibits in marble the daring and very modern 
“ Diane” which appeared in plaster some two years 
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Douleur,” reached the high level which he attained 
last. year. ; 

The finest and most individual piece of sculpture 
which the Salon contains is M. Rodin’s marble bust, 
“ Portrait de Mme. M. V.,” which shows the master 
in a new light as a delineator of female beauty and 


dignity ; the pathos and power of the conception 


entitle it to rank with the similar works of the 
great Florentines of the fifteenth century. M. Dalou 
has courted comparison with the last-named master 
in his bronze bust of M. Rochefort, and it cannot 
be said that he issues a victor from the competi- 
tion. M. Rodin’s bust gave evidence of a far higher 
grasp of the peculiar subject, as well as of a greater 
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ago. The nobly idealistic if somewhat conventional 
art of M. Chapu is not very favourably illustrated 
by a modern group, “ Les Fréres Galignani;” while 
M. Mercié’s marble statue for a tomb contains but 
little evidence of the artist’s fire and delicacy. It 
is a task of great difficulty to achieve anything new 
or individual with the well-worn subject of “ Homer,” 
and it cannot exactly be said that M. Delaplanche 
has risen superior to the difficulty of avoiding repe- 
tition, in his colossal statue ordered by the Govern- 
ment; nevertheless, the head is a magnificent ver- 
sion of the well-known type. The same master’s 
“La Danse” (for the Hotel de Ville) is full of 
grace and vitality, if not very select in style. That 
modern disciple of Bernini, M. Injalbert, has not 
in his relief “ Renommée,” or in the statue “ La 


thoroughness of execution, than is shown in the 
showy and brilliant work now exhibited. Among 
numberless performances of merit by younger and 
less-known artists, I would single out for especial 
commendation the fine marble group, “ L’Aveugle 
et le Paralytique,” by M. Jean Turean. This has 
sculptural dignity without emptiness, though with 
a measure of unavoidable, and in this instance not in- 
appropriate, conventionality ; while the modelling of 
the nude, if somewhat over-accentuated, is first-rate. 
It is, unfortunately, impossible even to men- 
tion here the fine collections of pastels, of architec- 
tural drawings, of etchings and engravings, and of 
bas-reliefs and medals which form an appropriate 
complement to the sections of painting and sculp- 
ture. Craupe Patnuies. 
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paradox, and many of his wise 
enigmas are puzzling to peoffle 
who cannot quite comprehend 
his deep motives, or raise them- 
selves to the level of his lofty 
= aims. . To the superficial ob- 
server apparently the most perversely paradoxical 
thing Mr. Ruskin has attempted was to select sunless 
Sheffield as the casket for his delicate art-treasures. 
Before you have arrived at Sheffield railway station, 
you have plunged into the billows of crape-like smoke, 
embroidered with fire, that constitutes Sheffield’s at- 
mosphere. You have heard the rattle of machinery, 
the roar of furnaces, the ringing of hammers, the 
hiss of steam, the sullen thud of the Nasmyth 
mighty battering-ram, the shriek and sob and wail 
and moan of tortured metal. This deafening din is 
the music of Sheffield. A strange place truly for 
Mr. Ruskin’s Museum. Who can see works of 
beauty in this ferruginous fog? Who can hear the 
“ still small voice” of the Teacher in this tumult and 
tramp of trade ? 

It is not difficult to get to Sheffield; but it is 
not so easy to find Mr. Ruskin’s Museum. You 
have to make your way to Walkley, where St. 
George’s Museum jis placed. You are soon passing 
through what Charles Reade called “this infernal 
city, whose water is blacking . . . and 
whose air looks a thing to plough if you want a 
dirty job.” Sheffield is a black and blighted spot 
in a fair and fascinating country. It is a blistered 
picture in a frame of gold. No town has such pic- 
turesque suburbs—environments fringed with forests, 
interlaced with valleys, watered by voiceful streams, 
hemmed in by moorland heights, and sentinelled by 
gritstone “edges” and limestone “tors.” Sordid 
streets, with buildings suffering from a scrofula of 
dirt; “restored” churches that resemble a sweep 
with a badly-washed face; noxious vapours, and trees 
that look like blackened skeletons—all these are suc- 
ceeded by sylvan scenes, with white clouds driven by 
western winds across the blue sky. J'rom slag and 
cinder, from roaring foundries with flash and fork of 
flame, from flare of forges, we come to a pleasant 
land with fluent air, romantic streams,. rocky glens, 
and ridges of. bold moorland, breezy, wild, and undu- 
lating. Walkley is up among the Highlands of 
Hallamshire. Mr. Ruskin’s Museum is placed on 


an eminence just where a painter would have pitched 
his camp. Nature has “composed” his landscape 





for him; it is a poet’s dream of scenery, although 
Sheffield is so near. You can hear the throbbing 
of its great metallic heart. Below is the romantic 
Rivelin valley, besides three other basins of beauty : 
Robin Hood’s Loxley Chase, and the valleys of the 
Bradfield and the Don. In one direction are the 
scornful Wharncliffe Crags, with their wealth of 
woodland—the hiding-place of the dread “ Dragon 
of Wantley,” and Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s 
favourite retreat for literary reverie and reflection. 
In another direction are ranges of austere hills that 
carry the artistic eye captive far away into the fast- 
nesses of the Peak of Derbyshire. 

Mr. Ruskin chose this lofty, wind-scourged hill 
summit for the site of his repository of art-treasures, 
because it is “at once symbolically instructive and 
practically sanitary ;”” and he might have added and 
“almost inaccessible.” The Museum is a plain, 
unpretentious house, that it might be the residence 
of a schoolmaster fond of a few select pupils. The 
gallery attached to the building favours the scholastic 
idea, as it suggests a class-room set apart from the 
house so as not to upset domestic arrangements. 
You pass through a small conservatory, where the 
Visitors’ Book is kept, and enter the gallery, a 
modern annexe to the permanent premises—the re- 
sidence of Mr. Henry Swan, the intelligent and 
courteous curator. One room in this building prac- 
tically contains Mr. Ruskin’s Museum. It is a 
small room, but probably there is no apartment in 
the world which crowds together so much that is 
of unique interest and artistic value in so confined 
a space. It is a picture-gallery in a portfolio; 
a panorama in a pill-box. The casket is as common- 
place as that which Bassanio selected in the play, 
but which concealed the real treasure. Mr. Ruskin 
evidently does not measure beauty by the bulk, or 
the value of a museum by its immensity; on the 
contrary, he has been careful to remind his disciples 
that St. George’s Museum is neither a gasometer, a 
circulating library, or even the Brighton Aquarium. 

The large “ temporary ” gallery is of good pro- 
portions, is excellently lighted from the roof, and 
the walls and interior are judiciously arranged. You 
are at once impressed with the fine vil-painting of 
St. Mark’s Cathedral, hung with striking effect 
in a recess at the far end of the room. It is 
the work of Mr. John Bunney, who was specially 
commissioned by Mr. Ruskin for the St. George’s 
Museum. Mr. Bunney spent twenty years in the 
pursuit of art at Venice, and he and his easel 
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seemed to be an integral part of the noble cathe- 
dral. Next to the personality of Mr. Ruskin, Venice 
pervades the place. There is a large picture by 
Mr. Bunney delineating in water- colours the ex- 
quisite veinings of the slabs of alabaster, with which 
the cathedral is covered; there is an embarras de 
richesses of photographs and drawings, studies and 
sketches, showing details of architecture, sculptured 
mosaics, poetic “ bits” of interior and exterior, porch 
and doorways, figures and allegories. A distinguish- 
ing feature is the casts, mostly from St. Mark’s, of 
the Ducal Palace, and a few from Rouen Cathedral. 
The largest of these casts are enclosed in stout oak 
frames, and hung on the walls; mosaics are placed in 
revolving octagonal frames, which the earnest student 
can contemplate at any angle; the photographs, 
drawings, sketches, and studies are preserved in 
cases easily accessible. The variety of subjects thus 
treated yields “a liberal education.” There are 
studies of Continental street-architecture and illus- 
trations of early Italian religious art; of trees and 
leaves and mosses, of shells, flowers, and feathers. 
There are some wonderful paintings hung in the 
gallery, albeit they are for the most part copies; but 
good reproductions are better than inferior originals. 
The chef-@auvre in the gallery is undoubtedly 
the original and unrestored “ Madonna,” by Andrea 
Verrocchio. It is a noble example of Venetian art, 
and is in excellent condition. Stand long before 
this powerful painting, for it is the only Verrocchio 
in Great Britain. The illuminated MSS., which are 
exhibited in this room on oaken lecterns with a 
glass front that may be taken out of the case by 
the student who knows their intrinsic value, as well 
as their educational influence, demand more than 
cursory notice. There are MSS. in gold and white 
metal, lovely as to colour and perfect as to penman- 
ship, of the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries. In this collection is the Missal 
Album of Diana de Croy, a Frenchwoman of power 
and position in the sixteenth century. Exquisitely 
illuminated in the later French style, this album 
contains, among other autographs of celebrities, a 
poetical contribution from Mary Queen of Scots. 
You are now in the small apartment again, called 
the “ Jewel Room,” where in glass cases and stowed 
away in drawers is a unique collection of precious 
stones and gems. In this room hangs a copy by Mr. 
Ruskin of Carpaccio’s “‘ Head of St. George,” and a 
rough sepia sketch of his dealing with the legendary 
story of the Knight and the Dragon. There is also 
a panorama of the Alps as seen thirty years ago, 
by Mr. Ruskin, carefully drawn and tinted after- 
wards. The Library of the Museum contains many 
rare books; and mention ought to be made, even 
though in an inventory sort of way, of such exqui- 


site works as Holbein’s “ Dance of Death,” printed 
at Lyons in 1538; Albert Diirer’s world-famous 
“Knight and Death;” the plates from Turner’s Liber 
Studiorum ; the original sketches by John Leech ; the 
collection of coins; and Donovan’s “ Insect Book,” 
the drawings in which were made from entomo- 
—_ specimens the artist was occupied a quarter 
of a century in gathering. Much more remains 
to be seen at Mr. Ruskin’s Museum lying perdu for 
want of space for its proper display. Far more is at 
the service of Sheffield at Brantwood. Half a dozen 
years have passed since Mr. Ruskin offered to Sheffield 
all his art-treasures, providing the town would find a 
suitable building for their preservation. He even 
went further in his spirit of munificent liberality by 
undertaking to personally superintend the arrange- 
ment of the objects in the Museum, and be respon- 
sible for its management during his lifetime. It 
was proposed that the new building should be built 
at Endcliffe, one of the most beautiful spots within 
the boundaries of the old town. Money was not 
wanting ; £10,000 were subscribed ; plans were pre- 
pared, and the design was admitted by Sheffield 
experts to excel anything they had thought possible. 
Then an irritating obstacle occurred. Matter-of-fact 
municipal magnates intervened. They did not under- 
stand the nature and purposes of the St. George’s 
Guild, and distrusting its continuance, made it a con- 
dition of subscription that the Museum should be satis- 
factorily guaranteed to Sheffield for ever. Technical 
difficulties arose as to the title and the nature of the 
guarantee that the Museum should remain the invio- 
lable and permanent possession of the town. Mr. 
Ruskin has a scornful contempt for superficialities, and 
he cannot bring his mind down to legal hair-splitting. 
He declined to read anyfurther lawyers’ quibbles, and 
his indisposition left the matter in abeyance. It is 
satisfactory, however, to know that the settlement of 
the whole question will no longer be delayed, and 
that soon the new building will arise in all its fair 
proportions. Mr. Ruskin has deputed the trustees 
to cut the Gordian knot by telling the lawyers to 
draw up a conveyance between the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Sheffield and the St. George’s Guild. 
The pictures and objects, as well as the building, 
are to remain the property of the public for ever. 
The new Museum will be a splendid memorial to its 
founder, and a permanent embodiment of his ideas. 
May he long be spared to advise in all its counsels and 
to direct its resources. Epwarp Brapsury. 


Norz.—An excellent “ Catalogue of the St. George’s Museum, 
Walkley, Sheffield,” has just been compiled by Mr. Howard 
Swan, and published by W. D. Spalding and Co., Sheffield. It is 
fully descriptive of the Museum and its contents, and is annotated 
with choice extracts from Mr. Ruskin’s works. It concludes with 
the master’s vigorous report of “ The St. George's Guild,” signed by 
Mr. Ruskin, and dated from Coniston.—Ep1ror, Macazine or Art. 














Twenty Wears. 


—oo— 


: foo on the ancient wharf, thé 
~ sand, I sit, wilh a new: 
comer chatting : 
He shipp'd as green-hand boy, . 
and sail’d away (fools some 


sudden, vehement nofien ;) 
Since, twenty years and more have circled round and round, 
While he the globe was circling round and reund,—and now 


How changed the place—all the old land-marks 
gone—the parents dead; 

(Yes, he comes back f6 lay in porf for good— 
f6 seffle—has a well-fill’d purse—ne spof 
will do buf this ;) 

Phe little heat that scull’d him from the sloop, 
now held in leash | see, 

I hear the slapping waves, thé restless keel, the 
rocking 1 the sand, 

I see the sailor kif, the canvas bag, the great 
box bound with brass, 

I scan the face all berry-brown and bearded — 
the slouf, sfrong frame, 

Dress'd in ifs russet suif of good Scotch cloth : 

(Phen what the fold-ouf sfory of those twenly 
years? What of the future?) 


Watt WuitTMan. 
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ENGLISH COSTUME. 


MEN'S DRESS IN THE TIME OF GEORGE THE FIRST. 


“ T)ARNELL,” said Dr. Johnson, “ is sprightly 
without effort, and always delights, though he 

never ravishes ; everything is proper, yet everything 
seems casual.” This estimate of the melodious verse 
of a poet whose career exactly accorded in point of 


published in 1709, “that men of merit shall avoid 
anything particular in their dress and behaviour.” 
From the same essay it appears that a red coat was 
already a mark of rusticity, and a country squire who 
strode through the Park thus arrayed was severely 





Fig. 1.—coat oF THE TIME OF GEORGE I 
(From the Wardrobe of E. Sherard-Kennedy, Esq.) 


time with the reign of Queen Anne might very well 
pass for a description of the costume of the epoch. 
It differed little from that of the last years of the 
reign of William III., but all was moderated, the 
quantity of material expended on the cuffs and skirts 
being lessened, and the startling colours subdued. 
Grace, tone, harmony were instinctively sought, if 
not always attained. Good taste exerted real power 
in the dressing-room, and the beaux and belles who 
transgressed its canons were mercilessly pilloried by 
the popular writers of the age. 

“It is expected,” said the Tatler, in a paper 

541 


dealt with, and threatened with the discovery of his 
name. He is described as wearing his red coat flung 
open to show his calamanco waistcoat, and as fling- 
ing his arms about at an unreasonable distance, and 
brandishing his cane in a great variety of irregular 
motions. The would-be beau is, hyperbolically, 
flayed alive. Cibber describes him as one “ that’s 
just come to a small Estate and a great Perriwig. 
You always see him with a cane dangling at his 
button, his breast open, no gloves, one eye tuck’d 
under his hat, and a toothpick.” Ned Ward can 
hardly find words strong enough to express his 
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contempt. ‘“ His body’s but a poor stuffing of a rich 
case, like bran to a lady’s pincushion ; that when the 
outside is stript off there remains nothing valuable. 
His head is a fool’s egg, which lies hid in a nest of 
hair; his brains are the yolk, which conceit has 
addled. He’s a strolling assistant to drapers and 
tailors, showing every other day a new pattern and 
a new fashion. He’s a walking argument against 
immortality, ior no man by his actions or his talk can 
find that he has more soul than a goose.” Misson 
had described the English beau as exactly like one 
of Moliére’s marquesses, and one of the satirists of 
the time, Dr. John Harris, who afterwards became 
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negligence in dress was the fashion, and that 
Harley’s behaviour in constantly appearing before 
the queen in the costume he was wearing when sent 
for was not so eccentric as it appears at first sight. 
“TI believe,” said disgusted Majesty, “my Lord 
Treasurer will some day appear in his nightcap.” 
This tendency to plainness and even slovenliness 
in costume was not confined to England, although 
possibly more marked in this country than else- 
where. Men’s thoughts were concentrated on money- 
getting. Since Louis XIV. had invaded Holland, its 
commerce had been on the wane, and now France 
also was going to ruin. Thus the world was more 
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Fig. 2.—MEASUREMENT OF COAT. 


Bishop of Llandaff, wrote a book in 1715 called “ A 
Treatise on the Modes; or, a Farewell to French 
Kicks,” in which, urging Englishmen to throw aside 
the French style of dress, he said, rather savagely :— 
“Those who appear fondest of a showy and glittering 
outside are commonly of weak minds, vain, empty, 
and effeminate. When people imagine they 
shall be respected more for the cut of a sleeve, the 
tuck of a sword, the tail of a wig, the trimming 
of a coat, or the clock of a stocking, it is evident 
their sole merit is derived from the tailor, milliner, 
barber, or some other inferior mechanick.” 

The pendulum evidently swung too far for the 
correct taste of the Spectator, for on August 22, 1710, 
it cautioned its readers against neglect of dress, 
enforcing its exhortations with sundry stories of 
the effect of dress in procuring a proper amount 
of respect for the wearer. It would thus seem that 


than ever open to British enterprise, and the English 
traders more eager to secure all the advantage to 
themselves. Their consequent blindness to every 
consideration of humanity and justice appears not 
only in the way they got Parliament to destroy the 
Trish woollen manufactures, lest they should injure 
those of England, but still more in the eager way the 
slave trade was taken up. Rulers and merchants 
rubbed their hands with glee at the money to be 
made out of the concession obtained from Spain by 
the Treaty of Utrecht for the whole trade of import- 
ing negroes from Africa for the use of her American 
colonies. The solid wealth the moneyed classes thus 
acquired aroused the spirit of speculation, which the 
stock-jobbers fanned with such energy that about 
two hundred bubble companies were floated. So 


little, however, had the capacities of England been 
developed, that this feverish cupidity helped power- 
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fully to stimulate production, and hamlets and villages 
quickly became towns and centres of great industries. 
In this world of business picturesque costume found 
no place. Art of every kind sank to zero. 

Thus toa judicious taste, which disliked grandiose 





Fig. 3.—costTUME OF THE TIME OF GEORGE I. 


(From a Contemporary Print, entitled “ The Bubblers Bubbled.”) 


dressing as it would rhetorical writing, or its orna- 
mentation as it objected to needless adjectives, was 
added the fact that economy in dress suited the 
exhausted finances of the French noblesse, and the 
saving propensities of English tradesmen. Hence, 
about the time the Regent Orleans assumed power, 
and the phlegmatic Brunswicker tardily took posses- 
sion of his golden heritage, Fashion was getting rid 
of lace and embroidery and all unnecessary waste 
of material. Instead of the quadruple skirts with 
multitudinous folds, which were the delight of 
. the days of William and Anne, a man’s coat-tails 
were now reduced almost to the dimensions of the 
modern frock-coat. To save appearances, however, 
the numerous folds were represented by three petty 
ones, which hung at each side of the skirts apparently 
suspended from a button. When Horace Walpole 
says, “the habits of the time shrunk to awkward 
coats and waistcoats,” he uses the word that most 
exactly characterises the change in fashion. 
Everything, in fact, submitted to the new law of 
plainness, moderation, and economy. The cuffs were 
still more reduced in size, and the shirt-sleeve had 
but a simple ruffle. The opening of the pockets 
was much reduced, and sank to about the point at 
which a man could easily put his hands into them, as 
if the very tailors felt the movement in favour of 
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thrift, and the pleasure of clutching one’s money. 
The only point in ornamentation was the buttons, 
unless we call by that name a singular characteristic 
of the dress of the period, not confined to England, 
but apparently universal in Western Europe. On 
the lappets of the pockets fine narrow bars were 
embroidered in the plainest manner, and a double 
row of short similar bars ran crossways on either side 
of the opening behind. Similar bars appear to the 
present day on the forepart of a dress livery coat, and 
are called “ notched holes.” The cuff of the George 
the First coat had three buttons with three notched 
holes, otherwise there was no ornamentation, and the 
material was as plain and economical as decency 
permitted. 

These facts account for therarity of ordinary coats of 
the reign of George I.: they seemed neither interesting 
nor valuable, and when they got into the old clothes- 
man’s bag, their final destruction was sure and rapid. 
Among the few that have survived is a boy’s coat, now 
in the fine collection of Mr. E. Sherard-Kennedy. It 
is distinguished by a peculiar addition in: the way 
of a collar. The rest of the coat is in the style of 
the reign of George I.; the waist is long, with the 
pocket in consequence not very far from the bottom 
of the skirts, which are comparatively short, with the 
triple fold on either side, cuffs small, and buttons 
ornamented. The colour is drab, and the material a 
corded worsted. An instance of a coat with a collar 
may be seen in Hogarth’s picture of “The Levée ” 
in “The Rake’s Progress.” Behind the back of the 
rich fool stands a landscape gardener, who looks an 
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Fig. 4.—cosTUMES OF THE TIME OF GEORGE I. 
(From a Contemporary Print.) 


honest man, extremely disgusted to find himself in 
such a crowd, and treated with so much indifference. 
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This worthy wears a coat with a collar, not very 
unlike those worn about the time of William IV. 
Everything combines to prove him an unfashionable 
man, clad in a costume somewhat out of date. 
Throw the period of its fashion back ten or fifteen 
years, and it would be of the middle of the reign of 
George I. 

The difference in the two periods of Anne and 
George I. is seen by comparing the boy’s plain drat 
coat just mentioned with the costume worn in 1703 
by a youth apparently in the same rank of life. An 
advertisement of that date describes such a one as 
dressed in “a dark brown 
frieze - coat, double - breasted, 
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breeches, which were remarkably short and full 
of pockets. The use of these appears in a verse 
of the year 1727 :— 


“In black velvet breeches let him put all his riches.” 


A pair of about this time in the collection of Mr. 
Seymour Lucas (and which I hope to give in a subse- 
quent article) contains no less than seven pockets, the 
one behind being intended for a pistol—suggestive 
of a time when a journey across the country was often- 
times enlivened by the attendance of a highwayman, 
or a walk in the suburbs of London by an encounter 
with a footpad. These breeches 
were buttoned at the knee, the 





with black buttons, and button- 
holes on each side, a light 
druggit waistcoat, red shag 
breeches, with black stripes.and 
black stockings.” ‘Shag ” 
means cloth of a high nap; 
“druggit,” a material in coarse 
worsted. Of this, as well as of 
frieze (a coarse cloth), sagathy 
(a coarse silk), and camlet (a 
material composed of the hair 
of the camel and goat inter- 
woven), ordinary coats were 
made. There was also the 
D’Oyley habit, a summer wear, 
invented, apparently, by a man 
whose name still lingers about 
the toilet-table. In winter 
neither camlet nor frieze was 
waterproof, the best overcoats 
being made of Witney cloth 
of ample dimensions, but fitted 
to the shape. They were called 
“ Josephs,” wrap - rascals,” 
and other popular names. Gay 
apparently refers to this style of overcoat when he 
says :— 





“That garment best the winter’s rage defends 
Whose ample form without one plait depends.” 


The coat here reproduced by Mr. Sherard- 
Kennedy’s permission is made of sagathy (Fig. 1), 
very agreeable in colour—a spotted violet. It has 
all the characteristics of the time of George I.: the 
short square-cut skirt with the little folds at the 
sides, the embroidered bars behind and on the lappets 
of the pockets, as well as the ornamental buttons. 
Fig. 2 shows the measurements of the various parts 
of this coat. 

These square-cut coats were accompanied by 
long-flapped waistcoats, of which the pockets were 
upon the thighs. The long waistcoats hid the 








Fig. 5.—JoHN Law (1720). 


stocking being drawn over the 
knee and tied below. Square- 
toed shoes with a great flap 
on the instep, a very small 
buckle, and high heels (some- 
times coloured red), were worn. 
Great wigs, called “ Duvil- 
liers” (after the perruquier 
who invented them), were still 
in vogue, one of the two great 
locks in front being thrown 
back over the shoulder. But 
freedom displayed itself in 
wig - wearing as in all else. 
Many and divers forms were 
worn: the nightcap-wig, the 
campaign-wig, the major, bag, 
and riding-wigs — in fact, 
fashions in perukes were so 
various that a man who loved 
change might easily render 
himself unrecognisable even to 
his intimates by sudden varia- 
tions in his head-gear. More- 
over, he had another trick which 
would assist him in his transformations. The old 
felt hat was still worn, but with a cock, and the 
wearer could cock it how he pleased. Here was 
a field for imaginative beaux ! 

The satirical drawings at the time of the South 
Sea Frenzy afford good examples of the costume of the 
period (Fig. 3). One print, entitled “The Bubblers 
Bubbled; or, the Devil take the Hindmost,” has 
several verses from Swift. The following, selected 
from among them, sums up cleverly the spirit of 
the time :— 








‘“‘ There is a gulf where thousands fell, 
Here all the bold adventurers came ; 

A narrow sound, though deep as hell, 
*Change Alley is the dreadful name. 


“ Subscribers here by thousands float, 
And jostle one another down ; 
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Each paddling in his leaky boat, 
And here they fish for gold, and drown. 


‘“‘ Meantime secure on Garraway cliffs, 
A savage race by shipwrecks fed 

Lies waiting for the founder’d skiffs, 

And strips the bodies of the dead. 


“‘ As fishes on each other prey, 
The great ones swallowing up the small; 
So fares it in the Southern sea, 
The whale directors eat up all.” 
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food for drab-coated brokers who have deftly laid 
their snares. One of these exquisites lolls on two 
chairs in a languishing fashion; his coat just fastened 
by a button or two at the waist enables him to ex- 
hibit to advantage his vest and cravat. From cuffs, 
larger than those ordinarily worn, lace ruffles fall 
over his idle hands, one of which plays with his 
tasselled cane, while the other taps the table with 
his snuff-box (Fig. 4). 





Fig. 6.—YELLOW SATIN WAISTCOAT. 
(From the Wardrobe of E. Sherard-Kennedy, Esq.) 


During the summer of 1720 the City, and es- 
pecially "Change Alley, presented a very unwonted 
aspect in the way of costume, showing that though 
the serious members of the new party of finance and 
commercial speculation might affect drab and druggit, 
the successful issue of their efforts had already in- 
creased the number of the jeunesse dorée. In a print 
satirising the South Sea scheme, and dedicated to 
posterity, we have two of these summer-flies already 
caught and unconsciously waiting their turn to be 





But our types are not exhausted. In a good 
likeness of George I. by Fountaine may be seen the 
sinuous lines of the costume of the time. It is a 
feature characteristic of an age when the representa- 
tive men in England were Marlborough and Jonathan 
Wild, and in France Cardinal Dubois and John Law. 
“A sharp man of business always in a hurry, per- 
suasive and possessive, Dubois was capable of any 
devilry to attain his ends, and at the same time most 
amusing and witty. He would feign hesitation and 
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lisp like a child when he spoke, and then write such 
clear French that his letters might have come from 
Voltaire. Noone had a more penetrative instinct for 
the scent of the doubling of his prey.” 

Such are the traits of the sketch Michelet gives 
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speculative financier became a Court, and his object 
was to get possession of the National Treasury, he 
knew as well as any the advantage of gorgeous dress- 
ing. Thus Fig. 5 is from a contemporary print of 
1720, representing John Law, the author of the 
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Fig. 7.—MEASUREMENT OF WAISTCOAT. 


of the man who in 1722 was ruling in the land 
which gave the fashion in dress to the great world 
in Europe; and this serpentine character which all 
who wished to rise in society assumed, if they did 
not already possess, actually came out in the lines 
of their coats. When the hunting-ground of the 


Mississippi scheme, arrayed in the kind of waistcoat 
of which a very fine example from the wardrobe of Mr. 
Sherard-Kennedy is given (Fig. 6), with a plan of 
its measurements (Fig. 7). It is of yellow satin em- 
broidered with large passion-flowers and green leaves, 
with a further ornamentation in gold lace. 

Ricuarp Hezatu. 
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“A SWORD SHALL PIERCE THROUGH THY OWN SOUL ALSO.” 


By Gustave Covurtois. 


GUSTAVE COURTOIS, the painter of our 

e frontispiece, may be considered as one of the 
most successful and most esteemed of M. Gérdme’s 
pupils. He is, at any rate, a living protest, if one 
were needed, against the constantly-expressed as- 
sumption that the “ studio-system” adopted abroad 
erushes all individuality out of the student, and 
renders him but a reflector, more or less weak, of his 
master’s manner and characteristics. In some cases, 
no doubt, the charge is true, but only where the 
young artist is too feeble to stand upon his own legs 
—when it is undeniably better that he should repro- 
duce his teacher’s virtues than his own incapacity. 
In “A Sword shall Pierce through thy own Soul 
also,” M. Courtois betrays little hint of the source of 


his education ; the dignity and repose of M. Gérdme 
are here, but not the hardness or lack of sentiment, 
nor even the uncompromising precision of drawing 
and colour. That the artist has given us an en- 
tirely original version of the Virgin and Child— 
an Italian dambino and a French provinciale—we 
need care as little as M. Courtois; no more, indeed, 
than that, as the physiologist or the chiromancist 
would tell us, a lady with such a face and head as 
those here depicted could possess such strong and 
vigour-expressing hands. The sentiment of the 
tragedy, if not the dramatis persona, is here; and 
the fact that the picture was, in many respects, 
one of the finest in last year’s Salon, will be a 
sufficient recommendation to our readers. 


é 
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MARC ANTONIO RAIMONDI: ENGRAVER. 


—— +0 


)| HE Vicomte Henri Delaborde, 
| the Secretary of the Aca- 
démie des Beaux-Arts and 
the Keeper of Prints at 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
seems to combine in his own 
person the distinguishing 
characteristics of our three 
best known latter-day ex- 
perts at the Print Room of the British Museum—the 
practical knowledge, learning, and industry of Mr. 
Fagan and the late Mr. G. W. Reid, and the scholar- 
ship, taste, and critical acumen of Professor Colvin. 
Bearing in mind the excellence of his works on the 
processes of engraving, and on the early history of 
engraving in Italy, we approach the present work* 
with confidence, and find our anticipations in all re- 
spects realised. In this volume, indeed, the Vicomte 
Delaborde may almost be said to have done for Mare 
Antonio what M. Eugéne Miintz has done for Raphael. 

So little is really known of Raimondi’s life-his- 
tory, that his biographer had in some sense a fair 
field and a good chance before him. The year of 
his birth is uncertain, of his death doubtful, while 
the incidents of his life, with the exception of a few 
here recorded, have been left unchronicled, despite all 
researches into contemporary letters and literature of 
all kinds: indeed, the lives of few masters are so 
effectually shrouded in the mists and obscurity of the 
past as that of the greatest, as well as the first, en- 
graver of the Italian school. There are many sigus 
of additional and independent research in this im- 
portant new monograph, while at the same time 
Bartsch, Passavant, and Ottley, and presumably also 
Baron Heineken, have all been laid under contribu- 
tion; so that, unless some important new discovery 
is made, the last word may be considered to be written 
on the brilliant but unscrupulous master. The work 
is, in short, as complete as it can at present be. To 
the collector the elaborate and exhaustive catalogue 
raisonné, which includes all the three hundred and 
ten plates known to have been engraved by Mare 
Antonio, and the eighty-eight “doubtful” and 
“false” ones, will be perhaps most valuable; but 
the whole as it stands must be equally gratifying 
both to the art-student and the author. The only 
fault to be found is an occasional slip in the numerical 
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* “Marc-Antoine Raimondi: Etude Historique et Critique, 
suivie d’un Catalogue Raisonné des Euvres du Maitre.” Par le 
Vicomte Henri Delaborde. Accompagné de 63 illustrations. 
Paris: Librairie de l’Art, 1888. (40 francs.) 


references to the catalogue—an error that can be 
easily remedied on revision. 

Mare Antonio Raimondi was born in or near 
Bologna in or about 1480. The date of his birth 
differs with each biographer, but that just mentioned 
may be taken on the authority of the last, who gives 
the reasons for his conclusion through pages of text, 
wherein, be it noted, he supports the theory of M. 
Fillon. From this time onward there is nothing to 
help us in discovering what was the education or 
what the training of the boy; and not until we 
find him bound apprentice to Francesco Francia, 
the great master of goldsmithery and little master 
of painting, do we obtain the first clear view of his 
personality. Here, the companion of Giacomo and 
Giulio, Francesco’s sons, he passed several years, 
and became so far identified with the family, that 
he was known in the city as Raimondi de’ Franci. 
Of all the arts practised by Francia, engraving 
on copper most fascinated the young apprentice. 
He cared neither for painting, for goldsmithery, nor 
for die-sinking—that is to say, the graver offered 
attractions for him far beyond those of the brush, 
the pencil, or the chisel. Yet we have it on the 
authority of Vasari that had he chosen to follow the 
art of the medallist he might have been as great an 
adept in that branch as we know he became in the 
other. 

At about the beginning of the sixteenth century 
Mare Antonio commenced the issue of his plates with 
great energy, though the copper first bearing a date— 
1505—gives but little hint of after excellence. From 
this time his works so multiplied themselves that, 
judging from the dates inscribed upon the prints, 
not more than a month elapsed between the comple- 
tion of one plate and the publication of the next. 
The result of this astonishing industry was a parallel 
improvement in the work done, though the engrav- 
ings themselves were but copies after his own designs 
or those of his friend Giacomo Francia and Timoteo 
Viti, his fellow-apprentice. He now left Bologna 
for Venice, and, removed from the beneficent influence 
of the elder Francia, the lack of principle that was 
afterwards to overwhelm him with disaster first de- 
clared itself. That phase of dishonesty dignified by 
the name of literary or artistic plagiarism developed 
in him, it would appear, quite unawares. At any 
rate, no sooner had he arrived in Venice than he pur- 
chased some engravings by Albert Diirer that he 
saw displayed for sale on the Piazza of St. Mark’s, 
and forthwith translated portions of their backgrounds 
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into his own works. One would fain believe, with but the sequel forbids such a conclusion. It is all 
the Vicomte Delaborde, that these borrowings from very well to draw a parallel between Mare Antonio 
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THE VISITATION ; FROM THE “LIFE OF THE VIRGIN.” 
(Fraudulently engraved by Mare Antonio, after Albert Diirer.) 


the master of Nuremberg were simply made for exer- and Michel Angelo, who had not hesitated to fac- 
cise, from admiration, and for the perfection of taste; simile the “St. Anthony ” of Martin Schongauer, 
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THE FIVE SAINTS. 
(Engraved by Mare Antonio, after Raphael.) 


and to say that he acted no worse taan Robetta, Albert Diirer’s prints of the “ Life of the Virgin” 

Campagnola, and others; true—but there they had recently appeared, and soon found their way to 

stopped: while Mare Antonio went to far greater Venice, where the young Italian now resided. They 

and much more fraudulent lengths. were woodcuts of unprecedented beauty, and no sooner 
542 
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did Raimondi gain possession of them than he de- 
liberately facsimiled the whole set on copper, copying 
the signature as well as the design, and disposed of his 
impudent forgeries to his great pecuniary advantage. 
Of course those who possessed the originals could 
detect the difference between them and the copies, 
which indeed were an improvement on Diirer’s work 
in point of facial nobility and dignity of drapery ; but 
the unwary—who naturally comprised the majority 
—bought the plates on their own merits, and by 
virtue of the signature. Diirer, however, was not a 
man to sit down under such an injury, and no sooner 
was he informed of the trick than he straightway 
journeyed to Venice and laid his complaint before the 
courts. He gained the day, and Mare Antonio was 
condemned—not to imprisonment or a fine, nor even 


to make restitution to the German artist—but, when 


next he facsimiled Diirer’s plates, to forbear from 
also forging the signature! This decision the Italian 
bore in mind when in later years he “copied” the 
thirty-seven plates of Diirer’s “ Little Passion” and 
at least twenty other plates, some of them bearing 
the imprint of Lucas Van Leyden. In point of fact, 
Raimondi was always on the alert for hints from 
Nuremberg and its school, but it must be owned 
that whenever he stole he always palliated the 
offence, artistically speaking, by improving on the 
copy while stamping the work with marks of his 
own individuality and originality. Lack of inven- 
tion and consciousness of technical incompleteness 
were undoubtedly the failings that at first prompted 
his artistic pilferings, for his sense of beauty was far 
superior to that of the men he pirated. 

The chief cause of the respect in which Diirer 
was held by the Italian artists of the day lay in his 
vigour and developing realism. Best of all the 
followers of Martin Schongauer, he engraved with 
his head as well as with his hand; his shadow-lines 
followed the sinuosity of outlines and forms, and 
indicated the flexibility or rigidity of the objects 
represented—replacing the stiff, almost unthinking 
cross-hatching of the previous age—and half-lights 
and gradations were now successfully produced where 
nothing but high lights and deepest shadow had, 
generally speaking, existed before. It was for these 
excellences that Raphael hung around his studio a set 
of Diirer’s plates. 

By the time he left Venice, Mare Antonio had 
no more need of technical assistance—no more excuse 
for dishonesty. He was in a position to engrave 


original plates or translate painters’ work—such as 
the “Raphael’s Dream,” executed probably after 
Giorgione—in a manner that had never before been 
approached. Still, had he not after a short sojourn 
in Florence, made his way to Rome, and come under 
the influence of Raphael, he might never have risen 
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above what at that time he was—the most skilful 
engraver among all his contemporaries, but without 
claim to be raised from the place he occupied in the 
second rank of the world’s artists. 

But now, introduced to Raphael by Giulio Romano, 
a great change came over him. His intelligence de- 
veloped sensibly from day to day; and it is easy to 
believe that the powerful and beneficent influence 
exercised on him by the mighty genius of his new 
master reacted in some measure on Raphael himself. 
At all events, the latter could not but have rejoiced at 
the advent of this safe and sympathetic interpreter of 
his works, who was to multiply his designs, to send 
them forth throughout the world, and to insure them, 
so to speak, against the ravages of time. In truth, 
Raimondi’s engravings have not only preserved to us 
the first studies and sketches for Raphael’s best known 
compositions, whether in fresco or other medium, 
whereby we can trace the masterpiece from its very 
inception—as in the “ Massacre of the Innocents ” 
and the “Judgment of Paris ”—but have placed in 
many hands drawings and sketches in chalk and pen- 
and-ink, now either entirely lost, or, what is much 
the same, buried in the remote recesses of private 
collections. 

Declining to accept Raimondi’s talent on hearsay, 
Raphael placed before his petitioner his drawing of 
“ Dido,” for him to show what he could make of it, 
and was so gratified by the result that he welcomed 
him warmly into his studio. This was the beginning 
of the friendship that ripened with time, and that for 
ten years brought honour and happiness to the en- 
graver, establishing his fame and restoring for that 
period his reputation for uprightness. 

Marc . Antonio’s first engravings after Raphael 
made a prodigious stir in Rome, for at that time 
engraving was extremely poor in the Eternal City. 
It was hardly a finished art as practised then, nor, 
such as it was, was it practised by Italians to any 
purpose. Only Germans knew the value of it; but 
even they limited their attention strictly to wood. 
And here was a new artist, practising a new art, 
complete in its highest development, who suddenly 
brought the “Divine Raphael’s” masterpieces into 
the hands of whosoever wanted them—representations 
on copper betraying none of the metallic rigidity 
of Albert Diirer the German,:the marvel of whose 
works had been in all men’s mouths. 

And in this wise Mare Antonio’s talent progressed 
under the great master, not so much in skill and 
firmness—those excellences he already possessed—as 
in nobility and independence of expression and design. 
Yet the latter was not altogether an unmitigated ad- 
vantage; for we find him inserting backgrounds of 
his own behind Raphael’s simple figure studies. Thus 
behind “ Adam and Eve” we find a cosy corner in 
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the landscape of the Garden of Eden, dotted with 
sixteenth century houses and a church—copied, of 
course, from Diirer and Lucas Van Leyden! Always 
borrowing, it will be observed, and thinking, too, of 
the effect of his plate as a work of finality rather 
than of the sentiment of the subject set before him. 
And yet, paradoxically enough, he never lost the 
dignity or grace of his copies, whether the beauty 
lay in figure or drapery; and when he altered he 
altered for the better. 

Thus we see in the engraver a singular poverty 
of invention, and even a certain lack of intelli- 
gence, wedded to an extraordinary appreciation of 
form, perfection of drawing, and an unprecedented 
and unsurpassable dexterity of manipulation. And 
all the time, no doubt, while he was putting in 
his queer backgrounds and quaint details, Raphael 
looked quietly on, giving head to the whim of the 
engraver, his disciple, smiling as he watched the 
perpetration of anachronisms more audacious than 
he would ever have allowed himself. These curious 
embellishments were intended to impart a certain 
scenic effect to his entirely untheatrical studies, and 
if they merely served to improve the engraver’s 
skill that was to be exercised with full power ‘and 
restraint on his greater compositions, could he have 
had much cause for complaint ? 

During the ten years that Raimondi remained in 
Raphael’s studio—that is to say, from 1510-to the 
time of the master’s death—he engraved no fewer 
than seventy plates, many of them containing a score 
or more of figures. Some of the plates are from 
cartoons, others, such as “ The Five Saints” (see p. 
357), are from wash drawings; and nothing can be 
better than the manner in which he grappled with 
the difficulties of the task, or finer than its accom- 
plishment. 

The death of Raphael in 1520 deprived Mare 
Antonio of the guidance he so much needed, and 
from that day his prosperity declined. For a time 
he devoted his talent chiefly to the translation of 
the works of Giulio Romano; but the pupil failed 
to compensate him for the loss of the master, and 
the public favour was gradually withdrawn. Observ- 
ing with alarm the diminution of his income, Rai- 
mondi sacrificed, without hesitation, his love for 
nobility and purity in art, and giving way to. what 
was bad in his nature, endeavoured to tempt fortune 
by worse than questionable means. At first he only 


devoted himself to producing book illustrations and 
engravings of trivialities ; but from trivial subjects 
he soon descended to immoral ones. Of so utterly 
depraved a nature were the set he engraved after the 
abominable designs of Giulio Romano, known as 
“T Modo,” that he was cast into prison by order 
of Pope Clement VII., Romano seeking safety in 
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flight, and Baviera (who had acted as publisher) with- 
drawing into hiding. The excuse for, and probably the 
reason of, these works is that they reflect the temper 
of the time—the react’ » from the period of anguish 
and suspense when . the previous year, 1523, the 
plague raged with s. «a awful virulence, and asceticism 
and severe self-restraint were the refuge of the terri- 
fied people. The Pope, however, paid no heed to such 
arguments of cause and effect, but ordered the plates 
to be seized wherever found, and immediately con- 
signed to the flames. In 1524, after a few months’ 
incarceration, Mare Antonio was released, thanks to 
the intervention of Cardinal Hippolyte de Medici and 
the efforts of Baccio Bandinelli, the artist, for by that 
time the scandal—in which, by the way, many of the 
highest and holiest in the land were discovered by the 
Pope’s emissaries to be inculpated either as purchasers 
or collectors—was allowed to blow over. 

Perhaps as an acknowledgment of Bandinelli’s 
services then received, perhaps for want of a better 
subject, Mare Antonio soon set about engraving the 
artificial and pedantic ‘‘ Martyrdom of St. Lawrence,” 
a painting that is held to mark the ultimate point 
of concession to the parodists of Michel Angelo. 
In the engraving (see p. 360) Raimondi reached the 
highest degree of technical excellence, while he at 
the same time exercised much judgment and taste 
in toning down the exaggerations and extravagances 
of the original composition. But when the plate was 
issued in 1527, Bandinelli was so incensed at what 
he considered the indignity offered to his work, that 
he carried his complaint to the Pope, thinking, no 
doubt, that the engraver was in ill enough odour at 
the Vatican to procure condign punishment and to 
obtain retribution. His grievance, however, was re- 
ceived otherwise than as he expected, for the Holy 
Father, after due examination of the plate, smilingly 
congratulated him on the judicious improvements 
which Mare Antonio had introduced, and which had 
saved his reputation for the approval of posterity. 

Then followed troublous times in Rome. The 
troops of John de Medicis, whom the Pope had 
invited for the protection of the city, conducted 
themselves after the manner of victors, and treated 
the inhabitants not only without courtesy, but with 
actual violence, from which none belonging to the 
middle class was safe. This disturbed condition of 
things was bad enough for art ; but far worse was to 
come; for soon after, the Constable of Bourbon burst 
upon the city, pillaging and slaying, and sparing 
neither person nor property. In the sack that 
followed, Mare Antonio was wounded, and at first left 
for dead ; but showing signs of life, he was taken 
prisoner, and released only after paying a ransom 
so heavy that he was left in utter destitution. No 
sooner was he free than he made his way without 
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loss of time to his native city of Bologna, where, 
so far as one can say, he perished, forgotten and 
uncared-for, in the year 1530. 

Some say that he died by the hand of an incensed 
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patron for whom he had engraved a plate of the 
** Massacre of the Innocents,” and was proportionately 
well paid for it under promise that he would not execute 
another work or issue other prints of the same subject 





—a promise he broke forthwith in the hope of 
raising money by the sale of the secretly-taken 
proofs. If this be true, Mare Antonio was indeed 
overtaken by a just fate—by a stern, uncompromising 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. LAWRENCE. 


(Engraved by Marc Antonio, after Baccio Bandinelli.) 


Nemesis ; he had sprung into fame by the fraudu- 
lent and dishonest copying of another man’s work— 
he met his death through as paltry a fraud upon his 
own. M. H. Sprermann. 
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THE HOME OF THE COLOURISTS. 





(From a Drawing by J. FE. Hodgson, R.A. 
Engraved by A. Blossé.) 


N the, winter exhibition of the Royal 
Academy this year there was a pic- 
ture of Europa, by Titian. It was painted in 1562, 
when he was eighty-five years old. His eyesight, 
perhaps, had grown weak; his firmness of hand 
and his youthful energy had both departed. It is 
loose and sketchy; but who that ever moved in 
the wide world of time and space, but Titian, could 
have painted it? It is Titian all over, and it is 
Venice, the sea-girt city, whose very name is steeped 
in poetry and romance, whose crumbling walls are 
fraught with immortal memories, whose very gondo- 
liers, as they pass to and fro along its silent highways, 
seem invested with a borrowed glory, which even the 
princes of far more prosperous cities cannot claim. 

It requires a very slight effort of imagination to 
account for its origin. We can picture to ourselves 
the old man, towards the evening of his glorious life, 
seated in his garden at Biri Grande, under the shade 
of the three trees which thirty-two years before he 
had immortalised in the St. Pietro Martire. Before 
him lay the expanse of waters, ruffled by an evening 
breeze and reflecting the deep sapphire sky ; far away, 
behind the purple hills of his native Cadore, a few 
wreaths of sunlit vapour rested on the horizon; a 
dreamy beauty pervaded the scene; and then there 
passed a battered, weather-stained sea-boat, the craft 
of some fisherman returning from the Adriatic to 
his home in Murano, its tattered sail bending to the 
breeze, a pink pennon fluttering on the mast, while 
in its wake the parted waters danced and sparkled 
in the sunlight. The scene at once suggested to his 
poetical imagination the old fable of Europa borne 


sa 
to 


by the amorous bull over the Cretan waves and es- 
corted by Cupids astride on dolphins (see p. 364). 

This is, perhaps, the great charm of Titian, and 
the secret of his hold on our affections, that we can 
generally trace in his works an impression received 
direct from nature ; and even the incorrectness of his 
drawing, which is often great, removes all suspicion 
of the studio and the hireling model. His pictures 
are like the lyrical poems of Goethe, things seen 
and remembered and transformed into fables by the 
alchemy of a pictorial imagination. 

In my last paper I spoke of Raphael and sculp- 
turesque treatment. I now have to do with a totally 
opposite phase of the art, with that art as in nowise 
suggestive of sculpture, but as offering in point of 
structure, in the balance of emphasis and reticence, a 
close analogy to poetry. But before I proceed to ex- 
plain the essential difference of treatment which places 
Raphael and Titian, each pre-eminent in his line, at. 
the two opposite poles of the pictorial sphere, I will 
point out certain technical’ differences between them 
which do not-seem to belong particularly to their 
characteristic theories. 

In the design of Raphael there is the utmost rich- 
ness, fulness, and complexity ; the lines go every way, 
in almost infinite variety ; but they are governed by 
a supreme law of tendency, which is to lead the eye 
into the picture, to suggest relief, roundness, and re- 
ceding space. A favourite ground form of his com- 
positions is that of a circle seen in perspective ; this 
occurs in many of the cartoons and in the great 
frescoes in the Vatican. Charles Leslie, in his “‘ Hand- 
book,” notices that the idea of the “ Dispute” was bor- 
rowed from Oreagna, but with a very characteristic 
alteration ; the row of beatified saints in the upper 
portion, instead of being ranged horizontally across 
the picture, occupy a semicircle, with the figure of the 
Saviour at the furthest point, an arrangement which 
adds very much to the grandeur of the composition. 
In the School of Athens and the Heliodorus he has 
introduced arched recesses, receding in perspective, 
with the same object—to lead the eye backwards and 
to isolate the foreground figures. Raphael, perhaps, 
of all the great painters, has made the most con- 
stant and the happiest use of perspective ; it is felt 
everywhere, even in the drawing of draperies ; whereas 
Titian isolated his figures by making his background 
flat. In the “ Bacchus and Ariadne” the sky and dis- 
tance are like a painted curtain, the lines run horizon- 
tally, and there is hardly a perspective line in it ; and 
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the ground form of his compositions generally partakes 
of the same horizontal character, the people follow in 
each other’s footsteps. In the “Entombment” the 
ground plan is represented by two parallel lines, 
one a little before the other. The three disciples 
with the body are ranged on one line and the two 
women on the other. There is not a single line 
leading backwards in perspective. In the “ Europa,” 
a picture of his old age, we find all his peculiarities 
accentuated; the sky and sea are a painted curtain ; 
there is hardly any attempt at expressing receding 
space ; the distant shore is a series of horizontal lines 
ending in promontories. Inasimilar scene by Raphael, 
the cartoon of the “ Miraculous Draught of Fishes,” 
the distant shore is an indented coast bending away 
and beautifully drawn in perspective; and in the 
“St. Michael,” though he had only two figures to 
deal with, he has contrived by foreshortening the 
body of Satan and by the lines of the floating drapery 
to insist on his favourite tendency. In Titian’s “ En- 
tombment ” the lines of the drapery are drawn as 
though the figures had no backs. They are beautiful, 
graceful lines, but they are designed entirely with the 
view of filling up space horizontally ; not as Raphael 
would have done them, to send the eye travelling 
backward into space. The lines of the belt and the 
limits of the skirt in the “St. Michael” are like the 
curve of a comet as it reaches perihelion, its farthest 
limit; its aphelion is far away beyond the nebula 
of Orion. The lines of Titian are also more elliptical 
and less rounded than those of Raphael, who loved 
open curves, which he balanced by straight lines. 
These are striking peculiarities, and show how in- 
timately individuality enters into the art. A picture 
is an artist’s peculiar way of seeing and feeling, it is 
a volume of confessions ; and the more clearly he sees 
and the more strongly he feels, the more peculiar will 
it be, and the more unlike other pictures. Titian’s way 
of seeing and feeling was strikingly original ; he was 
technically far less accomplished than the other, with 
the sole exception of a phenomenally delicate sense of 
colour, and was distanced as an artist by Raphael; but 
he saw things as a poet sees them, and he succeeded 
in affecting the imagination in a manner singularly 
analogous to the way a poet affects it. I will try 
to explain it, though the analysis is difficult. I will 
take an illustration from logic, which classifies pre- 
dicates as either affirmative or negative, and affirms 
that all syllogisms are compounded of these two. In 
the pictorial art, looking upon it merely as the repre- 
sentation of objects in relief, we may find the same 
elementary dual simplicity. Light and roundness 


give relief, are affirmative; shade and flatness are 
negative ; just as the affirmative proposition brings a 
thing vividly and prominently before you, whereas 
the negative casts it back into the shade. 
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Titian knew this, and his peculiar genius prompted 
him to avail himself of the fact, to speak on canvas 
as the poet speaks on paper, to present certain images 
to the mind strongly, and to suppress other present 
circumstances and details by his negative resource of 
flatness or obscurity, so that they should not interfere 
with the main thesis. 

This difference is great enough to merit the title 
of a new departure in the art; and surely enough, 
from his day downwards, his method of treatment, 
that is, the use of mystery to produce effect, has been 
developed by all the painters to whom we can attribute 
progress in the art, by Velasquez, Rubens, Rembrandt, 
the Dutch painters of interiors and landscapes, by 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and others; and they have 
always been opposed by the conservative and dilet- 
tanti theorists who refuse to see any sound basis for 
the art outside perfection of design. 

The analogy with poetry will be made clear to the 
reader if we refer to Milton’s lines quoted in a former 
paper (see p. 266) :— 

“Thus sang the uncouth swain to th’ oaks and rills 

While the still morn went out with sandals grey. 


He touch’d the tender stops of various quills, 
With eager thought warbling his Doric lay.” 


Titian could have painted a picture giving just these 
ideas and no more, a picture which would have repre- 
sented a rustic in a blue mantle playing on the pipes, 
a dark mass of oaks, a flash or two upon the running 
stream, a clear morning sky, a grey gleam upon the 
dewy meadows; that is all, all the rest flatness and 
negation. In nature the rule stands; there is no 
relief without light, shadows are perfectly flat and 
present no appearance of modelling, objects seen in 
half-light appear less round than those in the full 
blaze, and so on through all the gradations; it is 
only the objects which stand out in relief that affect 
the imagination; we pass the others over and heed 
them not. The poet speaks of oaks and rills, there 
is no word of the intricacies of their ramification or of 
the delicate lines of their flow ; we only see the one 
as a dark mass, the other as something gleaming. A 
sculptor or a Raphael would exhibit all the minutie 
of form; Titian would do like the poet, give a dark 
mass of verdure and a liquid flash upon water. 

His grandest work, the “ Peter Martyr,” has un- 
fortunately perished. There are men still living who 
can testify to its beauty; a few years and that will 
have become a matter only of tradition. 

There is, or was rather, a grand upward stretch 
of tree-trunks with their foliage detaching darkly 
against the sky; these, no doubt, told as flat masses 
of precious colour—golden greens and liquid violet 
browns; the sky is barred with azure and gold. 
There is little foreground, which is dark, rich, and 
indefinite ; through an opening we see a stretch of 
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distance, the purple flanks of some shadowy hills, and 
some lines of amber sunlight in the valleys. This is 
all flat canvas, the groundwork upon which Titian 
has embossed his lights. High up on the left there 
is a lovely group of two cherubs descending with the 
martyr’s palm ; and dotted in zigzag down the middle 
of the picture are one or two bosses of foliage, or 
the fork of an old tree-trunk. Down below on the 
right, the figures of the martyr and the ruffian, who 
is stabbing him, are modelled in full relief, with all 
the resources of roundness which Titian possessed. 
The draperies are black and white with one touch of 
deep crimson ; on the left are two or three detached 
bosses of light which described the head, arm, and 
thigh of an attendant monk, who flies, terrified, right 
out of the picture towards the spectator. As usual 
with Titian, some brilliant flat touches of light are 
introduced to give relief to the tree-trunks and the 
shadowy form of the flying monk ; and in the fore- 
ground here and there you see a plant, tenderly drawn 
and sharply touched. Such is the simple formula 
upon which this magnificent picture was built up. 

Titian, writing to Federigo Gonzaga touching a 
picture he had painted for that prince, thus expressed 
himself :—“ If truly my hand with the paint-brush 
had corresponded to the grand conception I had in 
my soul and my mind, I might think that I had 
been able to show the desire I have to serve your 
Excellency.” 

What visions of beauty, what soul - stirring 
pageantry of form and colour have been vouchsafed 
to the imaginations of great painters, and to them 
only! The world has to be satisfied with the poor 
crumbs that fall, since no art can ever realise con- 
ception, and no hand fully obey the dictates of the 
soul. The perished splendour of the “ Peter Martyr” 
was probably as nothing compared to the grandeur of 
the scene which Titian contemplated with his mind’s 
eye. 

Titian’s art appeals directly to the imagination ; 
there is nothing left to philosophise or reason about. 
In the eighteenth century, the age of philosophers, it 
was said to be purely sensuous for that reason ; when 
you come to depict and analyse it, it falls to pieces; it 
is full of incorrectness, is even awkward and inept. 
Reynolds accuses him of a want of ideality, of not 
correcting the forms of his model by a preconceived 
standard of perfection; for three hundred years the 
dogmatists have fallen foul of him, now on this 
score, now on that: do what you will with him, you 
cannot make him fit in with formula; he was a poet, 
and has a claim to the licence of a poet, which 
theorists are slow to grant him. It is said he failed 
in drawing; it appears to me that he often drew 
villainously, more often than not perhaps; and yet, 
when in a fit of enthusiasm, he drew eyes, mouths, 
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arms, boughs of trees, and wreaths of vine leaves, as 
no other man ever drew, Raphael and Michelangelo 
not excepted. It is said he failed in design and 
composition ; there is, hardly a picture of his which 
that very respectable class of men, the professors of 
painting in Academies, might not choose as furnish- 
ing examples to students of what to avoid; and yet 
a picture of his once seen is never forgotten: the 
design and composition remain indelibly stamped on the 
memory, faults and all—he won’t be gainsaid. The 
great masterpieces, the Vault of the Sistine, the 
Stanze of the Vatican, as motive powers on modern 
art, pale their ineffectual fires before the lawless, 
incorrect, sensuous, apparently trivial and superficial 
canvases of Titian. The world has gone spinning 
meteorlike in the direction of the unsymmetrical, the 
unclassical, and professors are left feebly wailing and 
tearfully entreating it to desist from its wild courses 
to no purpose. 

And why is this? What is the chief accusation 
hurled against the great Venetian? His sensuous- 
ness “did not appeal to the understanding, but to 
the senses,” says Count Algarotti; and may I not 
humbly and sorrowfully, feeling like a recreant pro- 
fessor, untrue to my calling, plaintively suggest that 
the world has come to the conclusion that the proper 
business of art is to appeal to the senses and not to 
the understanding? It is a come down, no doubt, but 
if it is true, it is surely salutary to recognise it, and 
frame our actions accordingly. 

Titian’s greatest power lay in colouring ; he could 
be grave, gay, solemn or playful, as he chose to mix 
his tints ; he had all the sentiments on his palette, 
and colouring, say the professors, only appeals to the 
senses. Even the hard-headed, well-read Fuseli falls 
in with the common ery, and speaks of “ the inferior 
but more alluring charm of colour ;”’ indeed, until 
comparatively recent days, writers have invariably 
relegated colouring to a very inferior place amongst 
art-qualities. Lately, especially in France, where the 
science of art-criticism is carried to greater perfec- 
tion, and more intelligently exercised, than in any 
other country, its true importance is beginning to 
be recognised, and it is being raised to the very 
foremost place as an essential and all-important 
quality of the art of painting. With all the older 
writers colour is the despised sister; she is poor Cin- 
derella, who has to stay at home, while her haughty 
sisters, design and composition, go to balls. A 
little indulgent attention is paid her in an apolo- 
getic way, and that is all; and yet it is perfectly 
certain that it is to Cinderella that the young prince 
kneels down and offers his hand and fortune, while 
the two haughty sisters stand scowling and sniffing 
their noses, saying that they do not care for princes. 
In other words, line-colouring is the essential and 
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enduring quality in the art of painting that always 
meets with appreciation. Since Raphael’s day, 
nothing has endured but colouring. What are the 
reputations? Paul Veronese, Tintoretto, Rubens, 
Velasquez, Rembrandt, Vandyck, Jan Steen, Metzu, 
Cuyp, Teniers, Reynolds, Gainsborough, all colourists ; 
does not Watteau live perennial, and Constable 
flourish like a green 
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her people, and Titian, one of the greatest geniuses 
art has produced, became also the typical colourist. 
With him it was a language of the soul which ex- 
pressed its emotions; it was. the key with which he 
penetrated into the hidden recesses of nature and 
exposed her secrets. In colouring, there are elements 
which may be compared to harmony and melody 
in music, and Titian 
stands in the same re- 





bay-tree, and Morland, 

that besotted scape- 

grace, whose imagina- 

tion rarely rose above 

the ale-house or the 
pig-sty, how is his re- 

putation to be account- 

ed for on any other 

grounds ? 

I don’t know if 
the shades of departed 
painters are still capa- 
ble of human vanity ; 
if so, they must look 
on the entrée to the 
exclusive winter exhi- 
bitions of the Royal 
Academy as a_ proud 
privilege. It is denied 
to many good designers, 
men who were strong 
in drawing and com- 
position, like the Ca- 
racci, Domenichino, and 
Guido; it is accorded 
willingly to all the Ve- 
netians, to the Dutch- 
men, and to Morland ; 
and whatever fine 
theories men may in- 
dulge in in books or 
in the study, here is a 
test of the most prac- 
tical kind of the rela- 
tive importance of co- 
lour as compared to 
other qualities. The 
Venetians were all fine 
colourists ; they lived in the midst of fine colour. In 
Titian’s day, as now, nature was decking the domes 
and spires of Venice with ever-shifting phases of 
beauty, “ the loveliest still the last ;”” her skies were 
blue, her clouds opal, and on the green waters quivered 
the golden reflection of her marble palaces; and, in 
addition to that, if we may trust historians and 
essayists, her quays were always encumbered with 
bales of gorgeous silks and costly brocades thick with 
gold and jewels. A taste for colour became natural to 








TITIAN’S VISION : THE BIRTH OF ‘¢ EUROPA.” 
(From a Drawing by J. LE. Hodgson, R.A. Engraved by A. Blossé.) 


lation to Paul Vero- 
nese that Beethoven 
does to Rossini. With 
him you do not stop 
to think of the happy 
combination of tints, 
of the judicious oppo- 
sition of blue to yel- 
low, or red to green; 
the imagination is set 
in harmony with the 
spirit of the subject. 
In the beautiful pic- 
ture of the “ Entomb- 
ment” in the Louvre, 
for instance, it is at 
once impressed by 
solemnity and sadness, 
and is plunged in a 
mental twilight and 
sympathetic gloom. 
Before that picture we 
say to ourselves, “ Yes, 
so it was; to those be- 
wildered disciples, to 
that heart- broken 
mother, and to that 
other devoted and ador- 
ing Mary, when the 
dread day was over, 
the day of infamy and 
terror, when darkness, 
lightnings, and earth- 
quakes had proclaimed 
the. wrath of God at a 
dastardly crime ; when 
the bloody sweat was 
staunched, when the cry of despairing agony was 
silenced, and they bore the limp and lifeless body 
of their gentle friend and teacher to its resting- 
place, all must have seemed over; the vague but 
brilliant hopes, the proud prospects of returning 
kingdom in Israel, all were gone for ever, and the 
still silence of the unreturning dead vouchsafed no 
answer to their doubts.” All this we may read in 
the picture, conveyed, not by its design, but by tone 
and colour. 








OLD ARTS AND MODERN 


It is good for man to be a painter. His paint- 
box and his pencil, what friends they are; in their 
companionship he is conscious of no wants and feels 
no privations. 

Those shining tubes ranged side by side—the long 
burnt sienna, the medium Antwerp blue, and the 
short rose madder—what an infinite potentiality 
there is in them, could he but bring it out! Inside 
those tin capsules is enclosed a power which could 
move the world, could conquer princes, and unlock 
the treasures of the earth. 

And that power is so easily let loose: you un- 
screw the top and give a squeeze and the thing is 
done. With quite a few of them—flake white, ivory 


black, cobalt blue, vermilion, rose madder, burnt 
sienna, yellow ochre, Naples yellow, and a green— 
it would be possible to paint a masterpiece like the 
“Bacchus and Ariadne” or the “ Peter Martyr; ” 
all you have to do is to put them in their right 
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places ; it is beautifully simple, but the worst of it is 
that no one can teach you: Titian himself could not. 
It is possible to teach a man to draw. As Topffer 
says, anybody who can form a capital D or E can 
be taught, but to colour requires /a bosse, and with- 
out it there is nothing to be done whatever. But 
whole schools have coloured well and others badly, 
how is that to be accounted for ? 

If colouring is not to be taught, it follows that 
every painter must begin at the beginning, and con- 
struct the art for himself. And why should a number 
of people living in one particular city or province 
fail to do so, whilst in an adjoining city or province 
a number succeed? May we not explain the paradox 
in this way? The majority of people may have the 
bosse of colouring, only a vicious system of early 
training and education may deaden it and prevent its 
development. This hypothesis opens up a wide field 
of inquiry, which I must reserve for a future paper. 
J. E. Hopeson. 














THE COLOUR-GARLAND. 
(From a Drawing by J. E. Hodgson, R.A. Engraved by H. F. Davey.) 
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—to—— 


WOULD be strange, 
indeed, if the most 
contemned and neg- 
lected branch of Eng- 
lish art — that. which 
- has’ been most gene- 
rally despaired of as being least in 
consonance with the English artistic 
temperament—should, after all, be 
the one to take the lead in showing 
a consistent development on a firm 
and lasting basis. That such is, at 
the present moment, the case I 
would not exactly venture to assert 
too confidently, notwithstanding the 
real progress revealed on all sides 
by the younger school ; but at any 
rate the frozen surface of a worn-out conventionality 
has now been broken through in all directions, and 
though its débris are still over-prominent, the new 
growth appears green and vigorous beneath. 

More brilliant shows, attaining, too, a higher 
average of excellence, have perhaps been seen 
during the last three years at the Academy; but 
it is, at any rate, satisfactory to perceive that the 
example of such enthusiastic students of nature— 
investigated anew by the light of the early Italian 
Renaissance—as Mr. Alfred Gilbert and Mr. Onslow 
Ford has already borne fruit, and that it has not 
merely excited an ephemeral interest. That the 
austere and noble art of such a worshipper of the 
Greek ideal as Mr. Hamo Thornycroft should find 
many imitators is not to be expected; but it is a 
subject for rejoicing that that art has been main- 
tained at its high level, and has even made a step 
in advance. In like manner the great, and even 
excessive, elaboration bestowed by Sir Frederick 
Leighton on his plastic works renders them—though 
they are undoubtedly, in their peculiar way, re- 
markable—yet not very suitable to serve as models 
for a nascent school. It is a subject of regret, never- 
theless, that the President has on this occasion sent 
nothing to the sculpture-galleries. It may certainly 
be said, without exaggeration, that the section of 
sculpture at the Academy contains the two finest 
and most genuinely original works which have been 
contributed this year in any branch of art by English 
artists; it is, indeed, by these, and by the painted 
portraits sent by some foreign and American masters, 
that the exhibition will be chiefly remembered. It is 









hardly necessary to state that the works in question 





original. 


are Mr. Thornycroft’s severely Greek and yet in no- 
wise imitative ‘Medea,’ and Mr. Alfred Gilbert’s 
large model of a gilt-bronze monumental statue of the 
Queen, of which the original has already been erected 
at Winchester. Mr. Thornycroft’s statue fulfils the 
promise of the admirable quasi-archaic ‘“ Teucer,” 
by which he first made his fame, and: is in point 
of conception and style superior to the subsequently 
produced “ Artemis,” and the Millet-like ‘‘ Reaper.” 
It shows the Colchian sorceress—calm and self-con- 
tained in the consciousness of irresistible power—at 
the moment when she charms with the magic harmo- 
nies of her lyre the Dragon-guardian of the Golden 
Fleece. The serpent-like monster has closely en- 
{wined itself round the draperies which cover her 
lower limbs, this arrangement of the design impart- 
ing to it an additional, an almost architectural, 
severity of aspect, which the sculptor has deliberately 
still further enhanced by renouncing, in favour of an 
almost hieratic dignity of mien and gesture, any 
attempt to simulate realistically the suppleness of life 
and movement. Let us come at once to the chief de- 
fect of the work, which is a sufficiently grave one ; it 
is from one point of view only—the front aspect—that 
it fully realises the artist’s meaning ; at the back the 
draperies hang in a somewhat baggy and unmeaning 
fashion, without suggesting the form beneath, while 
from neither side does the conception assert itself 
with absolute clearness. It is nevertheless a work 
of remarkable power and originality, finely expressed 
in a style akin to the post-Pheidian but still severe 
phase of Greek art which preceded the epoch of 
Praxiteles ; that is to say, in a manner in which it 
is most difficult for a modern, avoiding irresistible 
temptations to direct imitation, to be powerful and 
Mr. Thornycroft here displays a successful 
assimilation of the principles and practice of Greek 
art, as distinguished for a mere reproduction of its 
most salient outward features. 

The only other work which this year strongly re- 
veals this same ambition to revive the characteristics 
of the Attic style is Mr. George Simonds’s “Fortune ” 
—a bronze statue, the torso of which has great merit, 
and is based on a very close study of antique models, 
while the head is by comparison weak and unmeaning. 
Here is, in contrast to the last instance, a case where 
enthusiastic admiration and careful imitation of Greek 
examples has not generated anything new and living, 
but only a faint echo of the thing worshipped. 

Mr. Gilbert’s imposing monument just referred 
to differs ¢ofo cwlo, both in mode of expression and 
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execution, from the examples which have just oceu- 
pied us. The Queen, boldly represented in her ripe 
maturity, appears majestically enthroned on a mag- 
nificent architecturally-designed chair, of which the 
general lines are manifestly Gothic, though the 
beautiful statuettes which adorn it are in the Italian 
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wrapped around the imposing figure, and overlap- 
ping the throne in all directions, are the royal robes, 
designed with great breadth and freedom, and with 
a picturesque rather than a sculptural exaggeration 


of fold. 
What chiefly detracts from the first impression 





MEDEA. 


(By Hamo Thornycroft, R.A. Engraved by C. Carter.) 


style of the sixteenth century, and the fanciful de- 
tails are all the artist’s own. Her Majesty, crowned 
with the royal circlet, holds in the right hand the 
sceptre, in the left a globe surmounted by a beautiful, 
if somewhat unorthodox, Greek Victory ; suspended 
over the sovereign’s head is a Tudor crown, which, 
by its perilous resemblance to a lamp, somewhat 
detracts from the dignity of the ensemble. Loosely 


conveyed by a work so daring, and so little in accord- 
ance with the conventionalities imposed by tradition, 
is the want of homogeneity displayed in the style 
of its conception and execution—the imperfect 
fusion of its over-numerous component parts. In 
the first place, the artist literally revels in a pro- 
fusion of beautiful detail—globe and sceptre with ils 
Niké, the laurel-wreath which forms a background to 
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the royal features, the many beautiful statuettes which 
fill the niches of the throne, all being rendered with 
the most loving care—and this very profuseness of 
splendour confuses the eye and detracts from the 
monumental simplicity which is the primary requisite 
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and has, with a view to decorative effect, displayed in 
the superbly-modelled robes an unsculptural exuber- 
ance of fold rivalling that which was the chief 
characteristic of Bernini and his school, he seeks— 
and seeks in vain—to fuse these elements of his 





HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


(By Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A. Engraved by Jonnarda.) 


of a work of this class. To this Mr. Gilbert would 
no doubt reply that it would be impossible to be more 
lavish than was Pheidias himself in his adornments of 
his great chryselephantine statues of Athené and of 
the Olympian Zeus. But, while the sculptor has, in 
his admirable likeness of the Queen, adopted a pictur- 
esque mode of treatment in the modelling of the flesh, 





design with a throne, which, notwithstanding its 
richness of adornment, is of a severely monumental 
character, well befitting a work whose destination 
it is to be erected in the open air. These reser- 
vations having been made, it is possible to admire 
unreservedly the beauty and freedom of the model- 
ling throughout, together with the exquisite delicacy 











“They bound meon.... 
pon his back with many a thong; 
Then loosed him with a sudden lash, 
Away! away! and on we dash!” 
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displayed in certain portions, and, above all, the 
majesty of attitude and expression which the sculp- 
tor has been able to impart to the royal effigy, 
while preserving faithfully, and with a searching 
realism, the salient features of the model as they 
now exist, together with the details of the costume, 
which is actually that by which the sovereign is 
distinguished. 

The huge group by Mr. Charles B. Lawes, occu- 
pying the centre of the chief sculpture gallery, and 
described, notwithstanding its dimensions, as “ Half- 
sized Model of a Group,” is, so far as one can see, 
a variante—in motive, though not in design—of the 
famous “ Toro Farnese.” Here, however, the heroine 
is a kind of she-Mazeppa, with respect to whose 
exact history or legend the public has not been 
taken into the sculptor’s confidence. The work shows 
many isolated passages of highly spirited and skilful 
modelling, but, from whatever point of view it is 
examined, the design as a whole presents a confused 
appearance in its present. position. 

It is not possible to say much in praise of the 
two full-length statues supplied by Mr. Thomas 
Woolner. These represent respectively “Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles”? and “The late Dr. Fraser, Bishop of 
Manchester,” and are marked by a generalised but 
not a genuinely ideal mode of treatment. Somewhat 
more distinctive is the “Sir Bartle Frere” of Mr. 
Brock, the original of which has quite recently been 
erected in the gardens of the Thames Embankment ; 
but here the robes which fall from the shoulders of 
the erect figure are ineffectively composed and un- 
necessarily devoid of style. 

Mr. Onslow Ford is this year content to be re- 
presented by two busts—* Portrait: of my Mother” 
and “The .late General Gordon.” The influence of 
his art is, however, very apparent in the work of 
Mr. Alfred Drury, whose statuette, “The Genius 
of Sculpture,” and life-size terra-cotta bust, “Tl 
Penseroso,” show abundant cleverness of modelling, 
with a remarkable simulation of the elasticity of 
flesh. They are, however, marked by a certain vul- 
‘garity of aspect generated by a too close suggestion 
of the studio and the model. Somewhat open to the 
same reproach are two very ably-modelled “ Studies 
of Heads” by Mr. Thomas R. Essex, whose art has 
apparently been influenced by that of both Mr. Gil- 
bert and Mr. Onslow Ford. He, too, has not yet 
advanced far beyond a clever rendering of the model, 
and infuses into his work too little of the interpreting 
influence of the creative artist. Again, the “Study 
of an Old Man—Head,” by Mr. J. Wenlock Rollins, 
shows energy and precision of modelling and a cer- 
tain power of conception; its resemblance, however, 
to Donatello’s masterpiece in painted terra-cotta, the 
“Niccold da Uzzano” of the Bargello, is so extra- 
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ordinarily close that it cannot possibly be accidental, 
and this too-manifest imitation, though it be of a great 
model, deprives the work of a great part of its value. 
A very spirited and masculine performance, exe- 
cuted in accordance with the better traditions of 
the modern French school, is Mr. Henry C. Christie’s 
“The Scout ””—an entirely nude figure of a young 
man lying close to the ground, with eye and ear 
strained to the utmost, and museles all tense. As an 
anatomical study the statue is excellent, and, more- 
over, the main motive is very. consistently worked 
out. Mr. Henry A. Pegram has, in his elaborate 
group “Death Liberating a Prisoner,’ shown a 
laudable ambition, not altogether unjustified by 
results. He has conceived a tall mysterious figure 
of Death, which, shrouded in long, perpendicularly 
hanging veils, stands overshadowing the half-nude 
figure of an expiring captive. The inter-connection 
of the two figures is not made sufficiently clear—it 
being open to doubt whether Death has already per- 
formed, or is about to perform, its work of mercy 
—but in both figures are to be found passages of 
considerable merit, and among them the head and 
torso of the prisoner, and some portion of the 
draperies of the Death. Mr. Boehm is this year 
represented only by some bust-portraits of no very 
commanding merit, and by an ably modelled but 
unduly theatrical equestrian statuette of Richard 
Ceeur de Lion—intended for Blackfriars Bridge. 
There is considerable grace and facility in Mr. 
T. Nelson M‘Lean’s “ Resurrection,” the model of 
a marble statue which has been designed for a 
family tomb at Wiesbaden, and which has there been 
greeted with a chorus of applause seldom accorded 


by the Continent to English sculpture. 


A not altogether pleasing feature of the ex- 
hibition is the presence on this occasion in the 
galleries of an unusual number of foreign works 
of fair but not first-rate workmanship, which are 
not very likely to afford a satisfactory example to 
English sculptors. Is it not passing strange that 
the Academy, having closed its doors to a Rodin, 
should now open them wide to a number of able 
craftsmen, but second-class artists, such as Signori 
Salvatore Albano, Induni, and Lombardi, Herr Engel, 
M. Alphonse van Beurden, and others? The first- 
mentioned sculptor has a life-size marble group of 
“Cupid and Psyche,” very daintily executed in the 
manner of the modern Italian school, if somewhat 
meretricious in style, and superficial rather than 
searching in the finish of its execution. Signor In- 
duni shows a finely modelled head called “ Medi- 
tation ;”? M. van Beurden’s “ Musical Clown ” is a 
skilfully executed and sufficiently animated figure, 
which contains an evident reminiscence of M. Saint- 
Marceaux’s famous “ Arlequin.” 
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Tn a class by itself must be placed a very spirited 
and elaborate group, moulded in wax, by Mr. Adrian 
Jones, and called “The Last Arrow:” it shows a 
mounted Indian discharging an arrow at a huge 
bison brought to bay. This work would be much 
improved by the suppression of a good deal of the 
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General Gordon in Trafalgar Square. The peculiar 
technique of this branch of sculpture seems in this 
example to have been imperfectly mastered, while the 
panel is, from a decorative point of view, overcrowded 
and inharmoniously laid out. Taking into considera- 
tion the exceptional difficulty of representing in very 


THE RESURRECTION. 
(By T. Nelson M‘Lean. 


mere superficial detail, and the consequent empha- 
sising of the main elements of the design. 

The art of sculptural relief is but little practised 
in England, and the Academy contains this year an 
unusually small number of works of this class. Mr. 
Hamo Thornycroft cannot be said to have achieved 
complete -success with his “ Justice and Mercy,” a 
decorative panel intended for the national memorial to 
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low relief the front view of the human face, Mr. G. 
Nathorp must be congratulated on the considerable, 
if not absolute, success achieved in his portrait- 
medallion “ Robert Browning.” Among the wax 
models for medals may be singled out for mention 
Miss Ella Casella’s clever “ Henry Irving,” the ob- 
verse of which is a close and skilful imitation of the 
manner of the great Pisanello. Craupe Purturps. 
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Fig. 1.—-DaAMASCUS TILES. 


THE STOPPING-POINT IN ORNAMENT. 
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B\NY attempt to define the limits 
within which the decoration of 
things of common everyday use 
should reasonably be confined, 
may seem at first sight rash 
enough. The degree of orna- 
ment which is too much for 
one man will not be enough for another—so much 
depends upon the capacity of the artistic diges- 
tion. But, just as an object itself, its use, its 
material, and the manner of its making, indicate 
plainly enough the fit method of its decoration, so 
also they give the hint as to the measure thereof. It 
would seem, in short, as though the point at which a 
material or a process failed were the point at which 
we might most conveniently stop, rather than bring 
in some supplementary process, which, under pretence 
of helping it out, will end most likely in supplanting 
or effacing it. 

This will be made clearer by an example—for 
instance, pottery, in aid of which industry so many 
of the applied arts are called in, that we shall 
necessarily have to branch out by the way into dis- 
cussion of the wide subject of applied ornament. It 
is with such ornament, and not just pottery alone, 
that this article is concerned. 

The primitive way of pot-making is what is 
known as “ throwing,”’ that is to say, shaping a lump 





of wet clay with the hands as it revolves on the 
wheel before the potter. This is at the same time 
the method most directly conducive to artistic results. 

Bigotry alone would seek to narrow the scope of a 
workman to any one process of making. One is fain 
to own that in the hands of an artist the lathe may 
have its use—the so-called Etruscan vases were turned 
on the lathe, the artist probably caring more about 
the painting of his vessel than about the quality of 


,potting. 


But whilst you watch the potter at his wheel it 
appears to you that no supplementary process can be 
necessary. Almost from the moment he begins to 
hollow with his hands the revolving lump of plastic 
clay before him, it begins to take suave and beautiful 
shapes, gliding the one into the other as the wheel 
goes round, with an ease which it is delightful to see. 
It all seems to go so easily that your fingers itch 
to try a turn at it. Seeing the potter at his work 
you realise how it is that ugly forms are so rare 
in primitive pottery ; and you are inclined to think 
that the ugliest pot ever made on the wheel must 
have passed in the making through several stages 
of beautiful form, which the potter, sitting over his 
work, did not perceive perhaps, or did not see to be 
beautiful. 

It is an idea which commends itself to the manu- 
facturer, that the soft shapes of the whcel need to be 
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effaced by the more mechanical action of the lathe ; in 
other words, that a second and supplementary process 
should be called in to do the work over again. It 
is true that only certain shapes can conveniently be 
thrown on the wheel. But these are obviously the 
most beautiful. There may be monotony in them, but 
so there is in the shapes of turnery. Moreover, if the 
potter were in the habit of depending more upon the 
wheel, he would surely find in it still further facilities. 
If the blunt forms pro- 
duced by his finger-tips 
are wanting somewhat in 
precision, he might even 
use the modelling-tool 
(reticently, as an artist 
would) to make indenta- 
tions smaller than with 
his fingers he could. But 
that is a very different 
thing from submitting his 
work to an after-process, 
and, in fact, effacing with 
a mere revolving plane, 
in the half-dry state of 
the clay, all that was 
done to it whilst it was 
amenably moist to the 
hand. If any such final 
shaving operation is_ to 
be gone through there is 
artistically small reason 
for the preparatory pro- 
cess of throwing. The 
thing might just as well 
be cast, or otherwise 
mechanically made, from 
its commencement, since 
there is to be nothing 
but what is mechanical 
in the result. This is so 
in after-processes generally. They are apt to undo 
a great deal of what has been done. How fatally 
the final process of glass-papering wipes out every 
crisp touch which .would tell of the wood-carver’s 
chisel ! 

The excuse in the particular instance of earthen- 
ware (there is always an excuse for unworkmanlike- 
ness) is in some supposed advantages of lig!tness 
and so-called elegance. The answer to this is that 
hghtness is not the quality most characteristic of, 
or especially desirable in, pottery. If it is elegance 
we want, we had better employ glass, the convenient 
and conventional treatment of which is all in the 
direction of grace and airiness ; a bubble is a bubble, 
whether blown in molten glass or soap-and-water. 
In earthenware we had best be content with the 





Fig. 2.—FIGURE FROM GREEK VASE. 
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subtle and beautiful, if heavier, forms the wet clay 
gives us. 
Unfortunately, the workman (and this is true 
of us all, whatever our walk in art) always wants 
to do more than his means will let him. It is the 
rarest thing in the world to know where to stay 
your hand, or to have the self-restraint to stay it. 
It is the more necessary, therefore, to insist—one 
cannot insist too strongly—that in ornament, at 
all events in ornament 
applied to any useful pur- 
pose, it is best to stop 
when the material itself 
gives you the hint. In 
the “convention” of 
work in which that hint 
has been taken there is 
always a fitness or right- 
ness which is one of the 

- greatest charms of art 
applied. 

If you once go be- 
yond the resources of 
your material there is no 
knowing where to pull 
up, and few indeed are 

- they who manage to halt 
in time. You may go on 
until you reach a sort of 
lower stage of “ high 
art;” but in doing that 
you inevitably lose those 
qualities of usefulness 
and fitness which are the 
only justification of art 
—excepting such as may 
be of the supreme beauty 
to justify its claims to 
independence. A great 
work of art is a kind of 

king among created things, and artists, at all events, 
who know how well it is deserving of its crown, 
will always do willing homage to it. But we 
don’t want this work-a-day world. peopled with 
kings, least of all with petty princes and pretenders. 

To return to the instance in point, when it comes 
to the after-decoration of earthenware the rule of 
convention appears to me to hold equally good: “ If 
it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well it 
were done quickly.” Elaborate and difficult processes, 
involving something in the nature of a tour de force, 
are a snare to the artist and a delusion to the buyer. 
The salesman has a way of excusing the high price 
of a thing on the score of the difficulty there was in 
making it. But was it worth while? that is the 
question. Apart from its great superiority in design, 
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there is not much to choose between the Portland vase 
and the marvellously cut glass or crystal of modern 
Bohemia. They are the very extravagance of work- 
' manship, and as such deserving of the’ respect due 
to all patient labour, and no more. Whatever the 
value of patience, it does not rank, outside the copy- 
book, as the virtue of virtues. Genius may or may 
not be accompanied by patience; but the power of 
taking pains does zot constitute genius, nor will it 
even enable one to design so much as a good pattern. 

But this is straying rather from the point, which 
is, that the material and process 
used may be trusted to suggest the 
character of decoration, and the - 
point at which it should be re- 
strained. So lavish is our use of 
ornament, that one is reduced 
sometimes to a state of mind bor- 
dering upon frenzy, in which one 
might exclaim, “ Pattern, ‘pattern 
everywhere, and not a line in 
place!” 

Suppose an earthen vessel is 
somehow to be enriched with co- 
lour. The simplest and about the 
most obvious means to employ is 
just to dip it into a coloured glaze, 
even as the simplest way to dye a 
textile is to dip it into the vat. 
The glaze will naturally follow the 
law of gravitation ; and it is rather 
difficult to get an even colour by 
that means (Fig. 3). But there is 
no artistic reason whatever why 
the colour should be even. On 
the contrary, beautiful effects of 
quasi-accidental colour are obtained 
by the running of the glaze. I 
say quasi-accidental because the 
accidents in art are, or ought to 
be, foreseen and reckoned upon. Though the potter 
cannot be sure of any precise shade of colour, ex- 
perience tells him, within a little, the kind of 
“fluke” he may expect. He fires, so to speak, 
with his eyes shut, but not quite so wildly as might 
seem ; he takes a good look first at the object of 
his aim, and he is habitually very near the mark. 

In actual flaws and failures there is nearly always 
a lesson which artists, especially the Orientals, have 
wisely turned to account, not by intentionally pro- 
ducing faulty work, but by noting how a new and 
beautiful, and at the same time workmanlike, effect 
may be obtained by working with the material. A 
coloured glaze, no doubt, may be too unequal ; a care- 
less or lazy workman may stop too soon. In the glazes 
of the Chinese and Japanese, the change of colour is 








Fig. 3.—GLazED CHINA. 
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sometimes far too sudden. But, even so, it is a 
hundred times to be preferred to the insipid even- 
ness of tint which is the aim of so many a modern 
manufacturer. It was the aim, too, of the cele- 
brated French potters, who laboriously produced some 
of the most excruciating tints — whether due to 
their own want of taste or to the vulgarity of 
the Du Barry and other such patrons, one hardly 
knows. In how many of the arts is insipid even- 
ness reached with infinite pains, and at the sacrifice 
of beauties peculiar to the material ! 

Greater variety of colour than 
is to be obtained by simple glaze 
may naturally be produced by in 
any way roughening the surface 
of the ware before it is dipped, 
and the judicious contrast of 
smoother and rougher parts is 
artistically very valuable. This 
roughness may consist in the 
merest scratching, or in raised 
modelling, which last is capable 
of being carried even to the point 
of competition with sculpture. In 
that case it enters a class of work 
not now under consideration. If 
the perfection of figure-modelling 
is what is wanted (and this, again, 
applies to a great deal of misplaced 
figure-work in decorative art gene- 
rally), it would be so much more 
properly put to other purposes, 
that it is a mistake to apply it to 
so humble a thing as household 
pottery. 

It is a misfortune, alike for the 
art of pottery and that of figure- 
design, that Flaxman should have 
spent so much of his genius on 
those finnikin and crudely-coloured 
medallions with which the most familiar form of 
Wedgwood ware is encrusted. A much more work- 
manlike process is that of painting in clay on 
clay, usually in white upon a coloured ground. 
M. “Solon” is not a Flaxman; but his paintings 
in pdte sur pdte, as it is called, are infinitely su- 
perior as pottery to Wedgwood’s moulded medal- 
lions. You get here the utmost delicacy of which 
the material is capable. Not that this utmost deli- 
cacy is a thing universally to be sought. It is 
a kind of luxury in which one may be occasionally 
permitted to indulge, or in which here and there one 
competent may be permitted to indulge, growing as 
it does naturally out of a natural process of work. 
It is a sort of fine gentleman cousin of a process 
that is easy and obvious enough for the decoration of 
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ware for common use—that more rough-and-ready 
painting, namely, in clay or “slip,” as it is called, 
where the touches of the brush are left to tell their 
own tale. It is certainly not a discreditable one in 
the least—and it is always interesting. 

In modern Indian pottery a very effective use is 
made of “ slip.”” The dark-coloured clay is patterned 
over in whitish slip, and then the whole is dipped in 
transparent glaze. A very important characteristic 
of this work in slight relief is that it is so slight as 
not in any way to interfere with the form of the 
thing it enriches, nor yet in any 
way to hinder its usefulness. It 
is much the same with the re- 
stricted relief of repoussé metal ; 
whereas feature applied to bronze 
or metal shapes usually prevents 
the appearance of so many ex- 
erescences upon it. The model- 
ling you get with a brush is not 
likely ever to be in too bold 
relief. 





The art of sgraffitto or scratch- 
ing is also admirably adapted in 
its directness to earthenware. 
Just as the Italian decorator 


covered his tinted plaster with a 
layer of white plaster, and while 


it was yet soft scratched out ‘his 
design (which thus appeared in 
the dark colour of the under- 
ground), so the potter dips his 
vessel of dark-toned clay into a 
paste of white, and on this outer 
coating proceeds to scratch his 
design. Or, of course, he may 
scratch on the moist body of the 
vessel itself, and rub colour into 
the incised lines (Fig. 8). These 
processes are alike simple and 
direct, and in a manner suggest themselves by their 
very facility. 

The objection there may be to obtaining relief 
by the putting-on of ornament does not quite apply 
to the rude and rough and less assuming work, such 
as German stoneware or grés de Flandres; and the 
glaze helps to soften the harshness of the cast forms. 
Stamps or punches may also be used for impressing 
coarse patternwork (Fig. 5). Within certain limits 
one may employ in ornament devices which would 
not be endurable in work of more lofty pretensions ; 
though there is always a danger of hardness resulting 
from mechanical and perfunctory ways of working. 
The contention is that the truly conventional way is 
the workmanlike way, and that by this means the end 
of beauty may be gained without sacrifice of use, and 





Fig. 4.—1TaLIaNn FaikNCE. 
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without expenditure of more time and labour than is 
justified by the purpose in view. That is a point 
which has to be considered in craftsmanship. 

One would not, of course, exclude the human or 
animal figures from the sphere of ornamental design ; 
but it should be of the simplest and most spontaneous 
kind—such as would be done without effort and under 
no special disadvantage—not in any way pretending 
to the accuracy, finish, or dignity even of art un- 
applied. The figures on the Etruscan vases were 
ordinarily painted right off without any great care 

for accuracy. Sometimes they 
are wild enough in drawing (Fig. 
2). But even the more delicate 
and graceful figures of the best 
period indicate rather that the 
artist was master of the figure, 
than that he cared to draw it as 
accurately as he might have done 
(Fig. 6). If it comes easier to 
a man, or is more amusing to 
him, to devise human or animal 
forms rather than any other, by 
all means let him do that, but in 
so doing let him aim at what he 
can best do under the circum- 
stances, and not ignore them, nor 
yet attempt to oppose them. 

Nowhere is the futility of 
searching for qualities difficult of 
attainment in the material used 
more apparent than in the paint- 
ing of pottery. Think of all the 
miniatures in china turned out 
from the factories of Sévres, 
Dresden, and Stoke—marvels of 
misapplied skill— and compare 
their absolute ineffectiveness as 
decoration with a bit of Italian 
faience, or Damascus tile work, 
or Gubbio ware, or Hispano-moresque lustre (Figs. 
1, 4, 7), and see how the glory is all with the direct 
and untrammelled ‘ conventional” art of the potter 
who made the most of the beautiful capacities for 
colour and iridescent beauty which lay in his eruei- 
ble, and how vain were the efforts of the would-be 
miniature or landscape painter. If he ever succeeded 
in getting what he sought (which is very doubtful) 
he certainly failed to produce decoration. That was 
sacrificed, as it so often is, to a misplaced pictorial 
ambition. And this applies, mutatis mutandis, with 
equal force to decoration in general. 

Whatever medium a painter adopts, he is bound 
in reason to consider that medium, as he is bound 
to consider the work before him in adopting it— 
distemper, fresco, oil, encaustic, or whatever it may 
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be. In ceramic painting the choice lies between 
painting on the glaze and painting on the “ biscuit,” 
as it is called before it is glazed. For ordinary 
earthenware the more limited resources of the 





Fig. 5.—sTaMPED STONEWARE. 


“ under-glaze ” method offer all that the ornamentist 
need desire. One reason of our modern failures lies 
in the multitude of our facilities, as the source of the 
ancient triumphs is to be found partly in the sim- 
plicity of their resources. 

The artist’s choice of manner will be regulated to 
some extent by what he wants to do. In any case, 
if he is discreet, he will limit his ambition to the 
range of his palette. That is to say, he will think 
out a scheme of colour which, if not suggested by 
the oxides employed in ceramic painting, is not in 
any way opposed to them. This will indeed deprive 
him of some possible indulgence in naturalistic effect ; 
but in the main it will lead him to more perfect 
achievement than would the pursuit of mere diffi- 
culties, without regard to the nature of vitreous 
colours and the action of the kiln upon them. It is 
only when we respect our materials that we get the 
most out of them. 

The uncertainty of colour which has to pass 
through the fire renders it most unwise to entertain a 
scheme which (whether founded upon nature or not) 
depends upon absolute accuracy of tint. The certain 
thing about vitreous colours is their uncertainty in the 
kiln. Remember, too, that the painter is working 
always more or less in the dark, since the value of 
his work is not perceived until it comes out of the 
furnace. It may be possible to get absolute flesh- 
tones in china colours; but at what a cost of risk, 
and at what a sacrifice of qualities (rich colour quali- 
ties, for example), so easily obtainable, and decora- 
tively so much more valuable ! 
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If an artist elect flesh-painting as his méter, let 
him forswear whatever has to pass through the fire, 
and adopt a medium in which he can express himself 
with ease, or at all events without for ever breaking 
his heart over it. Better be an underwriter during 
perpetual high gales, or a large holder of doubtful 
stock in a time of general panic, than live the life of 
a pot-painter, whose ambitions are all in opposition 
to his craft. 

So in other crafts. The glass-painters of the 
best periods were content with white glass for their 
flesh-tone. And it was for no lack of ability to 
get something more like flesh-colour that the great 
decorators of the sixteenth century adopted flesh- 
tones which were certainly what may be called con- 
ventional. However limited the resources of an art, 
a man knows that, or should know it, when he takes 
it up. 

Besides, every medium has its inherent advantages 
as well as its limits, and it is these which should 
be turned to account. There is a liquid and trans- 
parent quality in water colour which every water- 
colour painter wishes he could only retain beyond the 
wet stage of his picture. This is just what the china 
painter can get without the least trouble, by simply 











Fig. 6.—FIGURE FROM A GREEK VASE OF THE BEST PERIOD. 


floating on his colour with a full brush. Surely, then, 
that is the kind of thing to aim at, when it is within 
easy reach, instead of fidgeting it, or stippling it, 
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or dabbing it with cotton-wool, to the dull evenness 
so dear to the commercial mind, or otherwise labori- 





Fig. 7.—1TALIAN LUSTRE. 


ously seeking effects more easily and much better pro- 
duced by other means. That loose, juicy, potty look 
is more valuable in ceramic painting than any degree 
of mere finish, and should be turned to account—just 
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as also the scheme of colour should have reference to 
what can best be done with the palette available. 

In pottery-painting, or whatever it may be, in 
metal-carving, in mosaic, in embroidery, in jewellery, 








Fig. 8.—scRATCHED WORK. 


everywhere it holds good, that the relation both of 
the forms and the colour should have direct reference 
to the technique employed. What is simplest under 
the circumstances is not only safest, but more directly 
conducive to success ; and there is a further charm in 
the evidence of the directness itself. 

In all applied art, and in every stage of it, the 
work in hand points out the appropriate treatment ; 
it suggests the degree as well as the kind of con- 
ventionality to adopt. You have only to heed its 
prompting, and it will tell you what to do and where 
to stop. Lewis F. Day. 
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zB TTERCUP colour was her print gown, 

How strangely rare, how quaintly fair ; 

She walked in the woods that skirt the town, 
And I met her there— 


At eve, as I loitered up and down, 
All alone, and a little forlorn ;— 
And lo! as she passed, her yellow gown 
Was caught by a thorn. 


it was so. 





Unmannerly sweet of the old crooked bough ! 
I paused and bent it, to let her go; 
The gown was torn—can you wonder how, 
When my heart beat so? 


For what could I do near a cheek so fair, 
Near eyes assuring so true a soul, 
Near the dear gown’s quaintness, but then and there 
Love the perfect whole ? 


The first of love's fine content, 


The first half smile, the first half frown, 
The meeting of hands o'er the little rent 
In the yellow gown. 
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Kate Carter. 
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ALEXANDER MACDONALD, ESQ. . 


(From the Painting by G. Reid, R.S.A. 


Engraved by M. Klinkicht.) 


THE KEPPLESTONE COLLECTION. 
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H—yes—to be sure, Annapolis 
must be defended — troops 
must be sent to Annapolis. 
Pray, where is Annapolis ?” 
asks the Duke of Newcastle 
in Horace Walpole’s letters. 
Without displaying any ap- 
proach to such ignorance 
many an art connoisseur may 

ask, “Pray, where is Kepplestone?” Kepplestone 

House lies beyond the western extremity of the 

ancient city of Aberdeen, at no great distance from 

the banks of the Dee, and within sight, almost 
within sound, of the German Ocean. It is quite an 
unpretentious residence, notable only for its art- 
treasures, but can boast its “wet bird-haunted lawn,” 
which, though not exactly “ English,’ would, with 



















its noble trees and abundant bird-music, have fully 
satisfied the late Matthew Arnold had he paid it~ 
a visit at dawn of a summer morning. The front 

of the house is adorned with a wealth of roses and 
clematis, and in the entrance hall stands a fine 
bust in white marble of the late master of Kepple- 
stone, which attracted so much attention when exhi- 
bited in 1886 at the Royal Academy. Though situ- 
ated in a comparatively remote part of the country, 
and, for the present, in a private residence (to which, 
it should be stated, every facility of access is gene- 
rously given by Mrs. Macdonald), the Kepplestone 
Collection is one of which any individual or any 
community may well be proud. And this is true 
even if no account is taken of the series of sketch 
portraits in oil, heads uniform in size, mostly of 
living artists British and foreign—which is, I believe, 
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without parallel in England or elsewhere. These 
portraits are over eighty in number, and the list 
comprises nearly all the greatest names in England 
and not a few of the most famous in France. They 
have been painted, in most cases, by the artists 
themselves, and expressly for this most interesting 
and remarkable portrait gallery. The general col- 
lection comprises important works by Millais, Watts, 
Israels, Alma-Tadema, Pettie, Orchardson, J. C. 
Hook, J. E. Hodgson, Mark Fisher, G. Reid, R.S.A., 
Aubert, Jules Breton, Briton Riviere, P. J. Clays, 
and other artists of the highest standing. When 
the fact is stated that the late Mr. Alexander Mac- 
donald was a more frequently invited and welcome 
guest at the banquets of the Royal Academy than 
any other layman of his time, and the opinion ex- 
pressed by Royal Academicians and others repeated, 
that perhaps no private gentleman in Great Britain 
acted more independently on his own judgment, or 
exhibited greater tact and truer insight in his selec- 
tion of pictures for purchase, enough will have been 
said to justify a few words regarding his career. 

Mr. Alexander Macdonald was born on the 27th 
of December, 1837, and died in 1884, on his forty- 
seventh birthday. His father founded in Aberdeen 
the great establishment for cutting and polishing 
granite—at the time practically an unknown art 
—which now bears his name. In 1863, three 
years after his father’s death, the subject of this 
sketch, then quite a young man, assumed the chief 
place in the business, displaying great force of char- 
acter in his management, combined with high busi- 
ness ability and a thorough knowledge of men, as 
well as genuine kindliness and appreciation of merit. 
“He was kind to me to the end of his days,” 
writes one who worked under him as a monumental 
sculptor for years, and who has been a frequent 
exhibitor at the Royal Scottish Academy; “and I 
will treasure his memory as long as I live. A 
man of marvellous tenacity and strength of will; 
and that in spite of half a lifetime of physical dis- 
ability of a serious character.” The portrait here 
given is from the easel of another old and very 
intimate friend—Mr. George Reid. As a likeness 
it is admirable— giving an excellent idea of Mr. 
Macdonald as he appeared in the prime of his man- 
hood; as a painting it is marked by the solid bril- 
lianey of Mr. Reid’s style. The modelling of a fine 
and powerful head is perfect, and the flesh colours 
are admirably rendered. 

When the volunteer movement was begun in 
1859, Mr. Macdonald was a young, active, and 
ardent patriot, as well as a man of powerful physique 
and striking features. He was chiefly instrumental 
in raising one of the artisan companies of the city, 
and for a time he was its first lieutenant. But 
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the result of an obscure nervous affection was to 
deprive him entirely of the use of his lower limbs, 
and for over twenty years he fought bravely and 
successfully against the serious physical disadvantage 
implied. Without bating one jot of heart or hope, 
Mr. Macdonald went steadily and earnestly about 
his work. His firm produced many elaborate and 
costly monumental sculptures in granite, and here 
his correct taste and artistic knowledge proved in- 
valuable. The productions of the firm, under his 
energetic management, found their way to nearly 
every place of any importance in Europe, as well as 
in America, India, and the Australian Colonies. The 
firm were commissioned to execute nearly all the 
monumental erections required by her Majesty, in- 
cluding the tombs of the Prince Consort and other 
members of the Royal Family. Feeling from an 
early age the responsibility attaching to large busi- 
ness undertakings, Mr. Macdonald knew how to use 
his means wisely; and in this way he became a 
careful, discriminating, as well as a widely appreci- 
ative patron of art. He made it a rule—a rule 
which other collectors would do well to imitate— 
to purchase in every case directly from the artist. 
By-and-by his house at Kepplestone became better 
known as a resort of artists of note on their visits 
to the north of Scotland than perhaps any other 
place that could be named. Tom Taylor, Charles 
Keene, Linley Sambourne, and other members of the 
Punch staff; Sir John (then Mr.) Millais, Mr. J. C. 
Hook, and many other men distinguished in art or 
literature. Mr. Macdonald was, to use the expres- 
sion of one who knew him well, “ the prince and 
pattern of hosts”—genial, shrewd, and in the highest 
degree hospitable. So much by way of explaining 
how the Kepplestone Collection originated. For the 
present I need only indicate some of the leading 
pictures, and make a few notes on those given here 
as representative of the collection. 

Of the four works by Sir John Millais the most 
notable is ‘“‘ The Convalescent,” which is reproduced 
as the frontispiece to this Part. A fair girl, not 
long entered in her teens, has been raised from her 
bed after an illness which has left her face, as well as 
her delicate hands, thin and pale. But the slight 
glow on her cheek is not the flush of fever, and 
the clear soft light in her eyes shows that health is 
rapidly returning. Flowers fresh from the garden 
are laid in her lap, where her shapely hands are also 
resting. She has just laid down the blossoms and 
looks out of the window, wondering, it may be, how 
soon she will be able to visit once more the fair 
outside world which they have so forcibly recalled. 
Rich masses of auburn hair fall in sweet disorder 
over her shoulders, and, though the features have 
naturally a somewhat pensive cast, the whole air 
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and attitude of this fair convalescent recall Gray’s 
exquisite lines on those who long have tossed on the 
thorny bed of pain, and who, while regaining their 
lost vigour, find that— 
“The meanest floweret of the vale, 

The simplest note that swells the gale, 

The common sun, the air, the skies, 

To them are opening paradise.” 

What higher praise could be given than to say 

that the painter’s picture is as simple and natural, as 
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degree, and is, in short, an altogether pleasing and 
admirable example of this master’s work. “ Bright 
Eyes” is the appropriate title of the half-length 
picture of a clear-eyed, oval-faced young girl, whose 
abundant tresses fall freely over her scarlet cloak. 
The mistletoe above her head indicates the season. 
The two other works by Millais are an admirable 
portrait of himself, and another of Du Maurier, of 
which something further may be said in dealing with 
the room devoted to artists’ portraits. 





WEANED CALVES. 


(From the Painting by Mark Fisher. 


full of that quiet. power which appeals to all hearts, 
as are the poet’s lines themselves? And while the 
central interest of the picture is strong, close ex- 
amination shows what is not, and should not be, at 
first obvious, that the details have been finished with 
great care. Take note of the soft warm texture of 
the homely blanket ready to be thrown round the 
fair girl’s shoulders, of the soft frilling of the rode de 
nuit, of the pearly harmony of the whole picture. 
“‘ The Convalescent ” is characterised by sympathetic 
purity and tenderness of colour (even as in the 
“ Murthly Moss,” from the same artist’s easel this 
year, the tones are low and silvery throughout), but 
it combines breadth with delicacy to a remarkable 


Engraved by A. Blossé.) 


“The Sleepers” is the title of a large and 
striking picture by M. Josef Israels, which was 
painted from life at Scheveningen, and which, I 
believe, has never been exhibited in England. The 
subject is simplicity itself, a venerable “ house- 
mother” of the Hague, wearing a spotless high 
white mob cap, and sitting in the afternoon, asleep 
with folded hands, in her high-backed chair, while 
the level sunshine streams through the westerly 
window, lighting up her venerable features and the 
quaint furniture of her apartment. On the table to 
her right are the homely tea things, and on a chair to 
her left is the second “ Sleeper,” an aged cat. The 
face of the human sleeper is full of pensive thought :-— 





ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE. 


(From the Painting by G. F. Watts, R.A. Engraved by O. Lacour.) 
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“Here, slumbering in the all-golden afternoon, 
Her busy household once again she sees ; 
She feels her clinging infants clasp her knees, 
Hears childish voices round her coo and croon. 


“ No one now near of all that merry band; 
‘ All, all are gone the old familiar faces ;’ 
But still fond memory bygone time retraces, 
The dreams of age are of the earlier land. 


“ But if she dream of earth or of the skies, 
She lives with us, a woman real and true, 
A painter’s work, but human through and through, 
Asleep, yet full of life to all men’s eyes.” 


This aged house-mother has evidently borne her 
share of trouble. Her features are storm-tried, and her 
hands have done their share of hard work. The student 
of this fine example of Israels’ work recalls the words 
of Carlyle: “ Venerable to me is the hard hand, 
crooked, coarse, wherein, notwithstanding, lies a 
cunning virtue indefeasibly royal as of a sceptre of 
this planet. Venerable, too, is the rugged face ”— 
and, indeed, the face of this Sleeper has no small 
portion of the best characteristics of the grave and 
earnest Scottish faces with which, in his youth, the 
Sage of Chelsea was most intimately acquainted. 
The features so powerfully rendered are those of 
one who, in nowise thinking of the sublimity of 
the thing, has known what it is “to suffer and be 
strong” without the sacrifice of sweetness. The 
management of the chiaroscuro is wonderfully fine ; 
there is a spaciousness and dignity in this humble 
interior befitting a palace, and the picture, if once 
seen, will not be soon forgotten. In a different, but 
to many people not less attractive style, is the smaller 
but still important painting by Israels, entitled “The 
Errand.” <A young child, with its toy boat in its 
hand, has been sent with a message to a couple of 
fascinating fisher-maidens, who, with their feet half 
way to the knees in waters of the sunny sea, stand 
tempting the toddling wee thing to walk towards 
them. There is less of the pale cast of thought, 
and more warmth of colour, in this than in many of 
the artist’s works, and the effect is correspondingly 
pleasing. 

The department of pure idealism is not largely 
represented in the Kepplestone Collection, but it has 
two magnificent examples of that school in its 
“Orpheus and Eurydice” and ‘Eve Tempted,” 
both by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. The conception 
of the first-named picture (which is reproduced on 
page 381) is intensely dramatic. Orpheus, as the 
legend runs, by the power of his music won Pluto’s 
promise that his lost Eurydice should follow him 
from Hades to the upper world, but only on con- 
dition that he should not look back on her as they 
went, on pain of losing her for ever. The painter 
has chosen the moment when Orpheus, having looked 
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round, has sight of his love, only to find her drawn 
irresistibly from him back towards the depths of 
Hades. The artist’s conception is tragic in its 
dignity, and well fitted “to purge the soul by pity 
and by fear.” The execution as a whole is mas- 
terly, and the contrast between Orpheus, the very 
embodiment of manly vigour, and Eurydice, struck 
helpless, pallid, and lifeless, as she, so to speak, fades 
out of his agonised embrace, is marvellous. That the 
hand of the painter has lost no portion of its cunning, 
that his imagination is as lofty as ever, the “ Angel 
of Death” in the New Gallery this season gives 
ample proof. But in the opinion of competent 
judges, this picture will bear comparison with any- 
thing Mr. Watts has done—being, in truth, one of 
the finest compositions in line ever executed by an 
English artist. Not long ago I happened to be in 
the room at Kepplestone where it is hung. An 
artist of world-wide reputation had called, on his 
way from Balmoral to London. He stood for a long 
time contemplating the “Orpheus and Eurydice,” 
though it was by no means new to him. At length 
he turned away, saying, sotto voce, “ Watts has done 
much good work, but he never did anything bet- 
ter than this; it is simply wonderful.” The “ Eve 
Tempted,” too, is a fine conception—a nude figure 
of splendid proportions, simple purity, and noble 
inspiration. 

The “ Weaned Calves ” of Mr. Mark Fisher is a 
picture as purely pastoral as are the idylls of Theo- 
critus, or the “Gentle Shepherds” of Allan Ramsay. 
It is full of suggestions of ‘‘ the milk that bubbled 
in the pail, and buzzings of the honied hours.” 
In the breast of “him who hath been long in city 
pent” the merest glance at this work must awaken 
longings for fresh woods and pastures new. And the 
scene is truly idyllic. Nowhere, save in England, 
could be found the dewy pastures, the dewy trees, the 
haunt of ancient peace, of which this forms a part. 
About a dozen well-grown calves have, some little time 
since, been turned out into a park-like paddock, at 
some little distance from their former quarters at the 
Home Farm. Among the trees there is plenty of 
herbage, and more variety than the creatures have 
been accustomed to. But the sense of novelty has 
worn off, and patient creatures as they are, a certain 
instinct of unsatisfied longing causes most of them 
to turn in expectant attitudes towards the quarter 
from which “supplies” have been wont to come. 
Each member of the groups is individualised ; nearly 
every one has a different attitude, yet they form a 
thoroughly harmonious whole. It is difficult to say 
whether the painter has succeeded the better with 
the animals or with the landscape. Without the 
“weaned calves,” which have been domiciled there, 
the stretch or park, with its rather wild pasture, its 
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varied trees, and its pleasant peep of the farm build- 
ings in the centre of the background, would form 
of itself a charming picture, and the comely, clean- 
skinned, innocent creatures that fill the foreground 
would attract warm admiration altogether apart from 
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the collection, while it affords a fair specimen of 
the artist’s powers, namely, ‘‘ East and West,” by 
J. E. Hodgson, R.A. Three English sailors, lively 
specimens enough of “ Jack ashore,” are represented 
as confabulating in an Oriental café, possibly in 





THE SLEEPERS. 


(From the Picture by Josef Israels. 


their surroundings. But the landscape and the living 
creatures fit each other so well that the beauty of 
both is enhanced, and the result of the combina- 
tion is a pleasant picture “to live with,” indeed. 
The landscape abounds in tender greens and pearly 
greys, and the coats of the cattle in rich brown 
and creamy white ; the colouring of the piece is alto- 
gether exceptionally pleasing. 

For the present I may conclude by merely men- 
tioning a little gem which serves to give variety to 


Engraved by M. Haider.) 


some suburb of Smyrna or Stamboul, with three 
grave and reverend Moslems, 
“Who, while the Franks fresh wonders tell, 
Or show new arts, cry ‘ Chok ghuzel,’ 


And magnify great Allah’s power, 
Who gave such wisdom to the Giaour.” 


Anyone who has enjoyed adequate opportunities 
of studying the contrasts presented by life in the 
East, will testify to the perfect truthfulness, as well 
as to the power, of this pleasing picture. 

James Dow. 





























THE BARBIZON SCHOOL. 
PIERRE-ETIENNE-THEODORE ROUSSEAU. 


HE character of Théodore Rousseau was some- 
what of a contrast to that of Corot. Pére 
Corot cultivated friendships, lived in Paris, and loved 
metropolitan life. He was a joyous, happy man, with 
few troubles which worried him, and with a life full 
of good-feeling towards everyone he came across. 


artist’s kindness to another is told of him. Rousseau 
purchased a picture from Millet when the peasant- 
painter was in one of his many monetary difficulties, 
and gave out that he was only acting for a rich 
American. 

Rousseau’s greatest defect appears to have been 


PIERRE-ETIENNE-THELODORE ROUSSEAU. 


(From a Photograph from Life. 


Rousseau, on the other hand, never in later life 
sought popularity in the studio or amongst his 
compeers ; he was never happy in a town, and far 
preferred the simplicity of Barbizon to the pleasures 
of Paris. He was a grave man, fond of communing 
with his own thoughts, oppressed with domestic 
cares; and having so much to struggle against him- 
self, as only occasionally to be able to think of other 
people’s troubles and trials. Yet Rousseau, when the 
spirit moved him, well knew how to be liberal and 
helpful, and one of the pleasantest stories of one 

546 


Engraved by C. Carter.) 


a tendency towards jealousy, a quality as unlovable 


in a truly great artist as in any other. He be- 
came estranged from his bosom-friend Jules Dupré, 
because in 1849 Dupré was awarded the ribbon 
of the Legion of Honour before him. In 1851 
Rousseau also made charges against the Salon 
authorities of conspiring to hang his _pictares 
badly, but he had to retract his insinuations in 
a lengthy document, which has been published. * 
He had, perhaps, something to grumble at, for his 
* Sensier’s “‘ Souvenirs sur Théodore Rousseau,” 1872. 
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pupil Diaz was at the same Salon decorated with 
the Legion of Honour, and his own claims were still 
ignored. But he had plenty of friends to defend 
him ; and, of course, a thoroughly great man would 
have been above expressing disappointment in petty 
ways. Diaz, witnessing the chagrin of his master, 
took upon himself the task of defending him in a 
public way, and at the official dinner to the décorés 
he scandalised everyone by getting up and proposing 
as a toast, “Théodore Rousseau, our master who has 
been forgotten.” The unhealthy feelings of Rous- 
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du Bac, Rousseau in the street now known as the 
Rue d’Aboukir, near St. Eustache. This street was 
then called Rue Neuve St. Eustache, and at No. 
4, Pierre-Etienne-Théodore Rousseau was born, on 
the 15th of April, 1812. He was an only child of 
parents amiable and affectionate, who lived in the 
old-fashioned Jdourgeois way—hard-working, active 
shopkeepers, living lives full of unostentatious happi- 
ness. Like most men who have achieved fame, 
Rousseau had a mother of more than ordinary ability. 
She was not of robust health, and found all her 





LE COUCHER DU SOLEIL (SUNSET). 


(From the Painting by Théodore Roussear ) 


seau were greatly accentuated by an unhappy early 
love-affair, and in later life by the incurable malady 
of the one whom he afterwards loved and who 
for a dozen years prior to his death was his com- 
panion, although her mind had become entirely de- 
ranged. In early life Rousseau was more sociable, 
and at one time he was even looked on as a kind of 
dandy who took great. pride in his personal appear- 
ance; but his later troubles soured him, until he 
did not seem to care for anyone. 

It is a remarkable coincidence that the two 
greatest landscape-painters of modern France should 
have been, like Turner the first of English land- 
scape artists, born in the capital city of their native 
country. Both Rousseau and Corot were born in 
Paris—one on the south side of the river, and the 
other on the north. Corot saw the light in the Rue 
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time occupied in her household; she was the life 
of her home, and while her husband was greatly 
attached to her, her son had for her “a respect the 
most deferential—a passionate devotion which lasted 
all his life.” 

There are the usual stories told of Rousseau’s 
childhood ; how he was fond of the open air, noticed 
the colours of objects, and, in descriptions of what he 
saw, showed the mind of the future painter. Several 
of the family had been artists, and there is no doubt 
that his artistic instinct was hereditary. When 
about fourteen, Théodore became an assistant to a 
friend of his father who had a saw-mill of a peculiar 
kind in the forest of the Franche-Comté, in the far east 
of France; and there in his leisure time he became 
imbued with the very essence of the woods in all 
their solemnity and grandeur. Rousseau felt the 
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inspiration for painting within him, and he deter- 
mined to try himself and prove what he could do 
before telling anyone. When he got back to Paris 
he bought a box of colours, and went off to sketch 
at Montmartre, the northern suburb where Michel 
before him had found so many fine subjects. The 
youth worked hard at his study for several days, and 
the result was a drawing which still exists, and which 
has been described as exact, firm, and of good natural 
colour. Rousseau’s parents were delighted at this 
evidence of their son’s ability; but they prudently 
took advice on the matter. Under the eye of a near 
relative the boy made careful studies, with the result 
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On Rousseau’s return to Paris he showed his 
studies to Rémond, and there was a terrible explo- 
sion on the part of the old classicist; he promptly, 
if metaphorically, consigned the young naturalist to 
the shades below. The parents of Rousseau were 
sorely puzzled at first which side to take, but their 
son’s arguments happily prevailed, and Rousseau 
henceforth was at liberty to paint as he liked. A 
friend showed the Auvergne pictures to Ary Scheffer, 
who was greatly struck with them and hung them 
in his studio, showing them to all his friends as 
the work of a great and original painter. 

Rousseau was soon afterwards a painter by pro- 





LE SOIR (EVENING). 
(From the Painting by Théodore Rousseau.) 


that he was sent to the studios of Rémond and 
Lethiére, painters now totally forgotten. Besides 
his work there he went sometimes to the Louvre to 
copy the sunrises of Claude and the animals of Karel 
du Jardin. But he could not rest in Paris; in June, 
1830, he left with the feeling that he must go further 
afield. He went straight to the mountains of Au- 
vergne, where, three hundred miles south of Paris, 
he saw nature still resting supreme. In Auvergne 
he found a country and people that suited him; on 
every side were the rocks, the villages, the solemn 
streams, with here and there long level landscapes 
with lengthy perspectives such as in his later life he 
so loved to paint. He used to spend whole nights in 
the open air in order to observe the earth in darkness. 
He even sought to find subjects for pictures by making 
special friends with the poor people of the country, 
and by living with them in their cottages. 


fession, actual and acknowledged. In 1831 he sent 
his first picture to the Salon, one of the Auvergne 
series. It was little noticed by ordinary visitors, but 
was applauded by the disciples of the new Romantic 
school, and was considered altogether a success. 
Later in the year, and again in 1832, he travelled 
throughout Normandy, and made many elaborate 
studies and sketches. Amongst them were the 
materials for his first great work, ‘“‘ Les Cétes de 
Granville,’ which, when exhibited at the Salon of 
1833, placed Rousseau, without dispute, in the first 
rank of landscape-painters—his contemporaries being 
Corot, Aligny, Diaz, and Dupré, with others scarcely 
remembered now. 

To the 1834 Salon Rousseau sent a remarkably 
eareful work, “Edge of a Wood, Compiégne,” which 
was purchased by the young Duke of Orleans, pro- 
bably at the instigation of Ary Scheffer. This 
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picture was awarded a medal of the third class—not 
a very high honour, but still sufficiently remarkable 
for an artist of twenty-two. His difficulties with 
the jury had not yet commenced. 

After this Rousseau painted two extensive pano- 
ramic views of the basin of the Seine from St. Cloud; 
and in 1834 he made a journey in the Jura Moun- 
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studio too small for it, he gladly accepted Ary 
Scheffer’s invitation to work with him in a private 
second studio. When completed, the picture was 
duly despatched to the Salon of 1836, which in 
those days began in January. In a short time the 
message came that the picture had been rejected. 

This was a terrible blow to Rousseau, and was 








IN AUVERGNE, 
(From the Painting by Théodore Rousseau. Engraved by C. Carter.) 


tains, near to where, as a boy, he had gone about 
the saw-mills. There he made studies for one of 
his most important works, ‘ Descent of Cattle from 
the Mountains to the Autumn Pasturage Ground ” 
—a picture which he afterwards completed in Paris, 
again under the direction of Ary Scheffer. Up to 
1834 Rousseau had been very simple in his palette, 
but Scheffer taught him the trick of using bitu- 
men, and this picture Rousseau painted with all the 
treacherous brilliancy of this most dangerous pig- 
ment. The result was a magnificent production, 
full of, apparently, superb colour—transparent, juicy, 
and delightful; but it was like the unhealthy bright- 
ness of the hectic cheek, and its existence was as 
short. The picture is now a total wreck. It was 
projected by Rousseau on a canvas 8 feet 6 inches 
by 5 feet 3 inches, but as he found his little Parisian 





the beginning of all his troubles and disappointments. 
It has never been stated that the very apparent use 
of bitumen had anything to do with its non-accept- 
ance by the Salon, and, as the jury were not then 
all painters, this may not have had much weight. 
The reason for the rejection is universally put down 
to the influence of Bidault, a classical landscape- 
painter, “who had sworn he would extirpate the 
heresy of the realists,’ and who, from 1836 till 
1848, had enough power to keep the works of 
Rousseau out of the chief annual exhibition. 

Ary Scheffer and all his friends were fiercely 
indignant, and Scheffer gave up his chief studio to 
the exhibition of Rousseau’s rejected picture. Every- 
one went to see it, and the press spoke highly of it ; 
but Bidault and his jury went on next year unheed- 
ingly, and steadily rejected Rousseau’s works. 
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Shortly afterwards a curious incident happened. 
Rousseau’s friends, annoyed at the rejection in 1840 
of the “ Avenue de Chataigniers” (a picture even finer 
than the “ Descent,” and quite irreproachable in the 
colours employed), induced the Director of the Beaux- 
Arts to buy it for the State. The artist was at first 
much flattered by the order; and touched and re- 
touched his picture until he began to love it; and 
then he changed his mind. He reflected that, even 
although the Director was good enough to purchase 
his picture, the Salon jury would be against it. The 
picture might give rise to disputes, and its probable 
end would be in a cellar. So he wrote to the Director 
telling him his thoughts, and saying he would be glad 
to be released from the engagement, but that some 
other time he would paint a picture for the State. The 
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now at his highest power, and from 1840 to 1855 
his best pictures were painted ; and yet it was from 
about 1840 to 1850 that he found most difficulty in 
selling his pictures. Several of his patrons during 
these years were afterwards richly rewarded for their 
belief in Rousseau’s work. They bought pictures 
for tens which were afterwards worth hundreds. 
The inevitable reaction in favour of Rousseau’s 
pictures set in about 1848. His twelve years of 
exile from the Salon passed away, and he was a con- 
stant and honoured exhibitor from 1849 until his 
death. The exclusion of the naturalistic school from 
the Salon drew attention to its claims, and affairs 
grew so bad that all the chief artists refused to exhibit. 
In 1848 the political revolution changed many things, 
and, amongst them, the trammels of art in France. 





A PICARDY VILLAGE. 


(From the Painting by Théodore Rousseau, Engraved by C. Carter.) 


Director was magnanimous enough to cancel the order ; 
but Rousseau never painted his picture, the changes 
of 1848 probably upsetting all such arrangements. 
Each summer at this time Rousseau went to a 
different place, returning to Paris in the winter. 
In 1846 he took a studio adjacent to Dupré’s, in 
the Place Pigalle, and they became the very fastest 
friends; they spent all their time together, and 
shared each other’s joys and sorrows. Rousseau was 


To the 1849 Salon Rousseau sent three pictures, for 
which he received a first-class medal, but, as already 
mentioned, Dupré, who was not exhibiting, got the 
Legion of Honour ribbon, and Rousseau was greatly 
dissatisfied. In 1850, feeling the pinch of the many 
years he had been excluded from the Salon, the great 
landscape-painter tried to realise by public auction ; 
but he got only £600 for fifty-three pictures, or on 
an average about £12 each. 
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From 1844 Rousseau had a house at Barbizon, 
where he lived during summer; but for some years 
later he continued to reside quietly in Paris, gradually 
extending the time of his visits to Barbizon. When 
Rousseau first went there, Barbizon was a hamlet lost 
in the midst of the forest, and frequented only by 
artists who sought to find Nature in her wildest 
state. Diaz was there often, and in 1849 Millet 
joined the little colony which was afterwards to 
become so famous. 

The first great international exhibition in France 
(1855) was a veritable triumph for Rousseau. Most 
of his finest pic- 
tures were brought 
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was an outrage, an iniquity, and a conspiracy; but he 
suffered this time in dignified silence. As he was 
the only one of the jury (of which he was president) 
who was not offered a step further up in the Legion, 
it was certainly quite justifiable in Rousseau to 
think he was being kept down by some base intrigue. 
This disappointment had an immense effect on 
Rousseau, and it may be -said to have been his 
death-blow. His health suddenly gave way, he 
could not sleep, he could not paint, and at the 
beginning of August, 1867 (exactly one month after 
the news of his being overlooked), he had a stroke 
of paralysis. He 

recovered a little, 





together, and, al- 
though they suf- 

fered by being 
hung close to pic- 
tures which did 
not harmonise 
with them, the 
public saw and 
liked them; and 
English and Ame- 
rican visitors then 
first became ac- 
quainted with 
them. Millet, in 
the Salon of the 
same year, exhi- 
bited his “ Peasant 
Grafting a Tree,” 
for which Rous- 
seau gave him 
£160 out of his 
slender store, tell- 
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and even had 
thoughts of com- 
mencing painting 
again ; but in De- 
cember he grew 
worse, and on the 
22nd he died, in 
great pain, in the 
presence of J.-F. 
Millet and some 
other friends. He 
was buried at 
Barbizon, where 
Millet, seven 
years afterwards, 
was laid near him. 
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The finished 
pictures of Rous- 
seau seldom fail 
to interest even 
the most casual 
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ing him, as men- 
tioned, that a 


Cong daye- de bo plone de Dantison-. 


spectator. The art 
of Corot is, for 


wealthy American the uninitiated, 
had made the pur- (A Sketch from the Artist's Note-Book.) somewhat difficult 
chase. to understand — 


As Rousseau became older, his health became 
uncertain ; but he went on working as hard as ever. 
He very seldom painted out of doors, but used to 
walk out, making mental notes. His home, from 
the affliction of his helpmate, became a veritable 
place of torture; but he struggled on, and used his 
brush up to within six months of his death. He had 
all the artist-feeling of delight in being appreciated, 
and for the 1867 Universal Exhibition he got to- 
gether his masterpieces. He was awarded the medal 
of honour by the jury, composed of artists of all 
nations. But he did not get the honour he coveted ; 


Géréme, Pils, Frangais, and Corot were made Officers 
of the Legion of Honour, and Rousseau was over- 
looked. Rousseau was angry at what he thought 


its suggestiveness not appealing so directly to un- 
trained minds. But Rousseau almost always com- 
pleted his pictures by an elaboration of detail 
which Corot sought for only in his earlier works. 
It seems almost possible to count the leaves on the 
trees in some of Rousseau’s landscapes, to see the 
texture on the trunks, and even the flowerets by the 
wayside. It is not meant that Rousseau finished his 
pictures by niggling at unimportant details, but he 
painted scenes in ordinary daylight more than Corot 
and he gave the impression of detail by more earefully- 
elaborated touches. Rousseau sometimes painted his 
pictures as if their lower portions began at the dis- 
tance of thirty or forty feet from where the spectator 
is considered to be stationed. In fact, he sometimes 
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gave no foreground, but composed his pictures of 
middle-plan and distance only; or he darkened the 
foreground artificially, so as to concentrate the atten- 
tion on the distance only. 

The latter effect is very well exemplified by the 
“Coucher du Soleil,” here illustrated (see p. 386). 
The chief canvas of this subject, which Rousseau 
painted at least twice, is now in the Louvre, and is one 
of the finest of his pictures, and one every artist should 
study attentively. The picture proper has almost an 
oval shape, and this is placed in a setting of old 
trees, dark and sombre, which concentrate the interest 
in the centre of the work. None of Rousseau’s 
works have found their way into any of the British 
public collections, and their value is now so high that 
it is doubtful if anything under a thousand pounds 
could secure even a moderately good example. In 
America are to be found some of Rousseau’s finest 
works, but they are still mostly in private hands. 
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The illustrations, “ Le Soir” (page 387) and 
“Tn Auvergne” (page 388), are both fine examples 
of the character Rousseau introduced in his works; 
while the rough sketch of the “ Paysage” (see oppo- 
site) is a strikingly grand composition in the smallest 
possible number of lines. The “ Picardy Village” 
(page 389) bears strong impress of the influence of 
Hobbema, and is an example of Rousseau’s early 
work: the foreground, it will be observed, is dark- 
ened, the edges thus heightening by contrast the 
light in the centre of the picture. 

Rousseau was entirely a landscape-painter. He 
rarely introduced figures into his works, and they 
were always very small and unimportant. He 
painted some portraits, but never repeated the 
experiment, preferring to remain purely a land- 
scapist. He sketched in chalk or charcoal, and 
when painting in colours seldom used anything but 
oils. Tavin Croat Tuomson. 
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3 VERY visitor to the Church 
of Santa Croce, Florence, has 
doubtlessly observed a modest 
tomb, grand in the simplicity 
of its graceful lines, which 
stands next to that of Michel- 
angelo. On it he will have 
read these simple but solemn words :— 





“Tanto nomini nullum par elogium.” 
(No praise can attain the grandeur of this name.) 


It is the tomb of Nicholas Machiavelli. 

Death, the leveller of reputations, the awarder to 
neglected geniuses of the honours the world denied 
them when alive, has bestowed upon the Florentine 
secretary the homage that his painful but assuredly 
virtuous life deserved. There is a posthumous neg- 
lect, however, much less easy to understand, when 
men who have received every honour accorded to 
talent—who, in truth, mark a new era in: spiritual 
or intellectual teaching—are so forgotten that every 
vital point in the history of their lives is not 
only open to doubt, but the subject of earnest con- 
troversy. 

The life of Bernard Van Orley is a case in 
point. Raised as he was in his day to the very 
pinnacle of fame, esteemed by his fellow-country- 
men and courted by others, the story of his life has 
been nearly lost. And yet it was he who, in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, made of Brussels 
“a western Rome in matters of design, a radial 


point whence the art-influences emanating there- 
from effected changes in style throughout Spain, 
France, and almost all Northern Europe.” Vasari 
and Guicciardini barely mention him; what Van 
Mander says is intermingled with strange errors and 
omissions. Lampsonius, Deschamps, and others re- 
peat the echoes of other ill-informed chroniclers, 
and it is only in our days that any precise notions 
have been gleaned from archives and other sources, 
and proved to be precise by the able controversy of 
Messieurs Wauters and Pinchart. 

Bernard was the son of Valentin Van Orley, a 
painter of some note, but of whose works, unhappily, 
nothing is known. Bernard was born in Brussels 
about the year 1490. We find him at an early 
age studiously working in his father’s studio with 
his elder brother Phillip, and his younger brothers 
Everard and Gommaire. It was here, without 
doubt, that he acquired the technical knowledge he so 
grandly employed in later days in his many designs 
for tapestries, such as the “ Chasses de Maximilien,” 
in the Louvre, where he represents the environs of 
Brussels—Terveuren, Boitsfort, Trois Fontaines—as 
backgrounds to the pageantry of the hunting of 
sixteenth-century sovereigns. 

Guided by his father’s care, he soon outstripped 
his brothers, and was sent to finish his studies in 
Italy—a journey fraught with both interest and 
instruction to a lad of Bernard’s impressive and 
discerning temperament, for at that period old 
Europe had made Italy a bloody fighting ground, 
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and the Popes, by many ignoble means, did more 
to ruin Italy than all the armies of Spain, of France, 
and of Germatiy. The political world, indeed, was 
an arena in which cunning and stealthy assassinations 
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Such events could not fail to impress such a 
mind as Van Orley’s; such song and art could not 


fail to inspire him. 
It was in 1509 that he left his native city ; and 





PORTRAIT OF GEORGE ZELLE, A DOCTOR OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


(From the Painting by Van Orley. Engraved by Fartet.) 


fought for the prizes of State. Popes stained their 
hands in blood in order to continue their wars or 
regain their failing power. But in this degenerate 
political age, as a paradoxical contrast, Italy awoke 
to the glory of Raphael, Angelo, Correggio, Titian, 
of Tasso and Ariosto. 


we know he was established in Brussels in 1515, so 
that his two journeys to Rome must have been made 
between these dates. I say two journeys, because 
an official document, relative to the exercise of artistic 
professions, tells us that in 1602 there was “a 
Jerome Van Orley, a celebrated painter, the son of 
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Bernard, who had twice been to Rome and had 
studied under Raphael.” This text, without doubt, 
is not irreproachable. Jerome had never been cele- 
brated, and Bernard’s first master was certainly not 
Sanzio. But the mention of the double journey is 
too particular to be passed by. There are, unfortu- 
nately, few details of Raphael’s intimacy with the 
young Flemish painter, but it is certain that to 
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Vatican, were taken from the Acts of the Apostles. 
They were finished in 1519; and during the years 
following, up to 1532, more were executed, without 
the death of Raphael, which took place on the 5th 
of April, 1520, stopping the progress of the trans- 
lation. Begun under Adrian V. and terminated 
under Clement VII., the tapestries of the Vatican 
present inequalities of style and faults of taste for 





Ti" BIRTH OF THE VIRGIN AND THE REFUSAL OF 8ST. JOACHIM’S OFFERING. 


(From the Painting by Van Orley. Engraved by H. F. Davey.) 


Bernard was entrusted the overseeing of the tapes- 
tries which had been ordered in Flanders by Leo X., 
the Pope who subjected Machiavelli to torture be- 
cause he conspired in his exile against the tyranny 
of the Medicis. Raphael himself drew the cartoons, 
and there is, indeed, every reason to suppose that 
these cartoons were personal gifts to Bernard, for 
they remained in the Van Orley family until Charles 
I. purchased them and brought them to England. 
The subjects of these tapestries, destined for the 
547 


which one can only account by the circumstances of 
their execution. 

Raphaei received 100 ducats for each cartoon, 
while each “cloth” cost 1,200. With the expenses 
of transport, each tapestry cost 2,000 ducats—so say 
the writers of that period—or 200,000 franes, a 
sum approximately equivalent to 2,000,000 franes, 
or £80,000, of modern currency. 

Sanzio’s friendship for young Bernard must have 
created for the latter an enviable reputation among 
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the painters of the Low Countries. Indeed, we soon 
find Bernard elevated to the first rank ; and although 
he was courted by the rich and great, he was content 
to live modestly in the lower part of Brussels, sur- 
rounded by his friends, his wife, and his numerous 
family. 

Judging by the science displayed in Van Orley’s 
works, he was a man who loved study and obser- 
vation. In all his pictures we find reminiscences 
of the Roman monuments—reminiscences only, for 
Bernard never stooped to plagiarise. The impres- 


sions his mind received from external sources became 


imbued with the spirit of his creative originality, 
and in his architecture we often find a happy and 
interesting mingling of medieval feeling with early 
Renaissance detail. 

That he was confident of his powers is evident by 
his motto, “‘ Every man his day,” which tells us that 
he foresaw his name would share in the honour of 
the artistic era which was rendered glorious by the 
genius of a Raphael, a Diirer, a Metsys, and a 
Holbein. 

His influence on contemporary artists, such as 
Mabuse and Bellegambe, was very great. They 
abandoned the old Flemish traditions for this new 
and mixed style, in which the Renaissance forms 
predominated, but the spirit breathed of Italy, and 
not of Flanders. Van Orley taught his countrymen 
to love Italian art ; and, for this reason, every item of 
his history is as interesting from an historical as from 
an artistic point of view. Soon after his return to 
Brussels, in 1515, Van Orley became the painter 
to Margaret, Archduchess of Austria, and not to 
Charles V.the title given to him by Van Maude. 
He received an annuity of eighteen livres five sous. 
This salary, for some unknown reason, was once 
taken from him ; but, in 1521, Margaret again took 
Bernard under her protection. Of all the portraits 
which Bernard painted of this beneficent woman, 
not one remains to show us the Archduchess as he 
knew her—at fifty years of age, worn by the anxieties 
of reigning regent over a troublesome, turbulent peo- 
ple. There are, however, two windows in the Church 
of Notre Dame de Bron, showing us Margaret when 
young, her face beaming with health and freshness. 
Here, indeed, we see the young sister of Phillip the 
Beautiful, the princess who nearly died a maiden, as 
she herself says in good verse, after being married 
three times. But Bernard Van Orley did not know 
her then, so that we cannot attribute these windows 
to him. 

We cannot help regretting, therefore, that there 
is no portrait from the brush of her protégé, to im- 
mortalise the face of this generous princess, who 
dictated in person the subject of Van Orley’s mag- 
num opus, “ The Trials of the Patience of Job,” and 


then placed it over the mantelpiece of her sitting- 
room in the Chateau de Hoogstraeten, that it might, 
possibly, help to sustain her failing patience. 

In 1522 we find the painter dwelling in his own 
house by the Senne. It was there, we are told, that 
he received Albert Diirer and féted him sumptuously: 
In the MS. of his travels in the Low Countries 
the German painter writes:—“ The feast was so 
magnificent that I am sure it could not have cost 
Maitre Bernard less than ten florins. Several per- 
sonages were present at the repast, whom Bernard 
had invited to keep me company. There was the 
Treasurer of Madame Margaret (Jean de Marnix), 
of whom I made a portrait; the Grand Master of 
the Palace, and the Treasurer of the town. I sent a 
‘ Passion’ in copper to the latter; and he, in return, 
sent me a Spanish shell, worth at least three florins.” 

Diirer, to show his appreciation of his host’s 
reception, drew Bernard’s portrait in charcoal. It 
is lost, unhappily, unless, as Mr. G. T. Robinson 
suggests, “it be reproduced in Lampsonius’s ‘ Pic- 
torum Aliquot Germanie Inferioris Effigies,’ published 
in 1572, where we find a thoroughly Diiresque-look- 
ing study of an intelligent young face crowned by a 
broad folded cap, engraved by Hieronymus Cock.” 

One of the first pictures known of Van Orley 
is that of the doctor, George Zelle (see p. 392), a 
neighbour of the painter, and, in all probability, a 
friend of his boyhood, for Zelle was born in 1491. 
Zelle was the official doctor of the town of Brussels, 
a post he retained until he was seventy years of age. 
We see a person, dressed in sombre colours, sitting at 
a table, on- which a book is lying. The wall of the 
room is hung with green tapestry, relieved by inter- 
laced hands, worked in gold, a symbolical sign of 
union which we find on many ancient monuments of 
art. This portrait alone would place Van Orley in 
the first rank of sixteenth century portraitists. M. 
Marzusi d’Aguirre, a modern critic who has rendered 
praiseworthy justice to Van Orley’s talent, has called 
attention to its Holbeinesque treatment. We notice 
the same close drawing and warmth, even redness of 
the flesh tones; the same austerity of pose and 
simplicity of detail; the same diffusion of light and 
sobriety of the accessories are common to both; and 
it is only by a certain heaviness in the brushwork, by 
a superior correctness of drawing, that a cultured 
eye can discover the hand of Van Orley. 

The type of face before us can no longer be found 
in Flanders. Deprive the face of its broad folded 
cap—the figure of its dress—and the face retains its 
rigid, its frigid austerity, its “look of the age.” 
Zelle lived in an age of religious terrorism, when a 
man would have sacrificed his mother to satisfy his 
creed. The very spirit of that age is written in the 
stony features of the doctor—in the cunning regard 
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of the eye—in the half-smiling, half-cruel, curl of 
the full lips which could pray in_one creed and curse 
all others. As time and education have slowly ex- 
tended more universal sympathy to all religions, such 
facial types as the one in question have nearly, if 
not entirely, disappeared. 

In 1527 Bernard and his wife, his father, his 
brothers, and many friends were accused for attend- 
ing clandestine prayer-meetings at the house of 
Valentin Van Orley to listen to the exculpation of 
Lutheran doctrines. The prosecution, happily, did 
not lead to bloodshed. They were all forced to 
declare on oath the number of meetings they had 
attended. For each one they were forced to stand 
on a raised platform in the Cathedral of St. Gudule, 
and listen to a sermon condemning their fickleness of 
faith, their spurning of the only doctrine of salva- 
tion. They had to pay for each sermon the sum of 
twenty florins carolus, but history does not say if the 
money went to the preacher. Besides this, however, 
they were solemnly warned that if any one of them 
left Brussels for three months after the punishment, 
a hand would be amputated. 

Margaret, in the meanwhile, was faithful to her 
protégé, plying him with commissions for pictures 
and portraits, which she delighted to give to her 
_ friends, that the glory of Bernard’s genius might 
be the better recognised. It must have been a 
severe blow to the painter when, several years after- 
wards, she died. But Mary of Hungary, sister of 
Charles V., who succeeded Margaret as regent, re- 


tained the services of her aunt’s favourite, and con- 


tinued to encourage his talent in the same munificent 
manner. 

At this time they were building the Chapel of the 
Holy Sacrament in the Brussels Cathedral. It was 
Van Orley who copied on two sheets of parchment 
the adopted plan of the building. A few years later 
he completed his grand compositions for the two 
windows in the transept of the same church. He, 
indeed, had undertaken to execute all the windows 
in the Holy Sacrament, but death intervened. He 
finished only one, representing Francis I. and Eleanor 
of Austria attended by their patron-saints. After 
the death of Bernard, possibly at the beginning of the 
year 1542, the sketches for the other windows were 
obtained from his son Jerome, and from Willems, 
a painter who lived with Van Orley, a drawing 
which he had prepared for the window given by the 
King of Portugal. 

In spite of the great activity, however, which his 
-work attests, Bernard Van Orley left no fortune to 
his family, and they were compelled to sell the house 
by the Senne, and other smaller properties, and every 
unfinished sketch, to realise a meagre pittance. He 


was married twice, and left a family of nine children. 
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Of the seven sons, several must have followed the 
profession of the father, for there are no less than 
ten painters of the same name mentioned in the 
chronicles of the sixteenth century. alone, and we 
find the name connected with art-work, particularly 
tapestry, down to the eighteenth century. The noble 
series of tapestries, “The History of Abraham,” now 
hanging, for the most part, in the great hall of 
Hampton Court, is generally attributed to Van 
Orley. But this is merely hypothesis. Every doubt 
would be dispelled if Bernard’s drawings had escaped 
destruction in the bombardment of Brussels in 1695. 
At that time they were treasured with those of 
Raphael at the house of Peter Van Orley, situated 
in the lower part of the town—the part which was 
the most exposed to the fire of the enemy. He 
became anxious about his patrimony, so he carried 
the drawings to the house of a friend, which seemed 
out of danger of shot and shell. His judgment 
deceived him. His own house escaped ; his friend’s 
was burnt to the ground, and in its ruins perished 
all the valuable drawings of Bernard and those 
of his illustrious friend. Of Bernard’s “grand” 
compositions, “The Refusal of St. Joachim’s Offer- 
ing” has been chosen for illustration. It is not his 
best, but a worthy example of his work. 

The subject of the left-hand panel is ‘‘ The Birth 
of the Virgin.” St. Anne is lying in a canopied 
bed, surrounded by red curtains. A woman ap- 
proaches, and offers her the doui/lon d’usage in a tin 
platter. In front, a woman, who is elegantly robed 
and whose head-dress is ornamented with pearls, is 
seated on the floor holding the Virgin child on her 
knee : she is supporting it with the right hand, while 
she dips her finger in a copper basin that stands 
on a bench of sculptured wood. A second woman, 
standing upright, stretches her hands towards the 
newly -born. The true religious emotion in this 
grouping is very touching. We see in the back- 
ground, to the right, the presentation of the young 
Mary at the temple. St. Anne and St. Joachim are 
standing at the foot of the staircase, down which 
the high priest is descending, to come and prostrate 
himself before the Virgin. 

The right panel represents “The Refusal of St. 
Joachim’s Offering.” Ruben is seated at a table on 
the right, with another Jew, under a canopy of green 
drapery, ornamented with gold. Pieces of gold and 
an open book lie on the table. Joachim flies away 
confused towards the left, for Ruben has told him 
how his offering has been refused, because he has not 
posterity in Israel. Many people, of all ages, watch 
the scene from behind a balustrade. In the back- 
ground we see the apparition of the angel to the 
shepherds. The words “MEN DoMINI” are written 
above the canopy. A study of these scenes from the 
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life of the Virgin will reveal to the thoughtful, better 
than any words of mine, the fertile imagination of 
Bernard Van Orley, his technical skill in the com- 
prehensive treatment of his draperies, his religious 
enthusiasm, which thrills the soul by its concentration ; 
his rigbt, in short, to the glorious title of “ artist.” 
The other portrait is that of William the Norman, 
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all times to preserve the character of what he saw. 
As a portraitist, he pleases by the simplicity of his 
technique, the truth of his drawing, the energy of 
his colour. In his religious works he fascinates us 
by the richness of his imagination, by the depth 
of real sentiment, and by the vigour of his con- 
ceptions, which breathe more of the energetic spirit 








PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM THE NORMAN. 
(From the Painting by Van Orley. Engraved by C. Carter.) 


who was the captain of the country lying between 
Burgundy and Ecluse. He was a vice-admiral under 
De Bevere, as well as a diplomatic envoy to different 
courts, of Maximilian of Austria, and King Phillip. 
Remark the dignity of this work, the purity of the 
drawing, the care with which the master-mind por- 
trays the man, not only his exterior, as most por- 
traitists do to-day. In his tapestries Bernard reveals 
himself as a careful, a patient observer of nature ; 
as an animal-painter of rare powers, who sought at 


of Angelo than of the tenderer one of Raphael. 
Before the windows in St. Gudule we are dazzled 
by the presence of that sentiment for colour which, 
a century afterwards, awoke a slumbering artistic 
age to the grandeur and the voluptuous splendour 
of Rubens. Bernard Van Orley, in truth, was no 
ordinary man, but a worthy companion of his con- 
temporary, Quentin Metsys, for both carry high, 
with firm hands, “the glorious standard of Flemish 
art.” W. Suaw-Sparrow. 
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BISHOPGATE BRIDGE. 


(After the Drawing by J. S. Cotman. In the Possession of Frederick Wedmore, Esq. Engraved by C. Carter.) 


JOHN SELL COTMAN. 
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[ remained for the Norwich 
Art Circle to do for the first 
time, this summer, what some 
of us may yet urge that 
London should repeat for a 
wider world—that is to say, 
to hold an exhibition of the 
drawings of an artist who 
was nothing less than a great 

master in water colour, but whose place in the ranks 

of art has for many a year been by the general public 
not so much contested as ignored. Cotman was born 

a few years after Turner. Possessed of a less tre- 

mendous vitality, he died a few years before him. 

Turner was amongst Cotman’s friends; not a “ chum,” 

perhaps, exactly, but an advocate, strenuous and 

judicious—and strenuous and judicious advocacy may 
have some claim to be called friendship. Had it not 
been for Turner, it is quite unlikely that the less- 
known artist would have received that post at King’s 

College which afforded him at all events comfort, if 

not affluence, in all the last years of his life. Like 

Dewint, Cotman taught drawing. But in London his 

connection was less influential than that of Dewint, 

whose usual fee of a guinea an hour was no doubt 
never reached by him. The appointment of drawing- 
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master at King’s College was therefore very service- 
able: the more so that Cotman’s original work, 
though it was produced with the enthusiasm and the 
untiring enjoyment, and the sweat of the brow besides, 
which, in any art, are the real artist’s equivalents or 
substitutes for mechanical diligenee—Cotman’s ori- 
ginal work, I say (like a little of Mozart’s best 
music), was produced “ for himself and two friends.” 
Even the connoisseur, as a rule, held back. The 
public? But can you for an instant expect the public 
—whose tastes are chiefly for the commonplace and 
the pretty—to understand work which, frankly, makes 
no bid for its sympathies, which is never furnished 
“ according to sample,” which is bound to be itself 
and wholly fresh, and is content to be excellent ? 
Certainly not. An intelligent criticism might per- 
haps have drummed into the big public, not the real 
sense, but some tacit acceptance, of Cotman’s pecu- 
liar merit. But where was the intelligent criticism 
of 1820 and 1830? There was little critical writing 
then that was either an influence or an art. 

John Sell Cotman was born at Norwich on the 
16th of May, 1782. His father was a well-to-do 
haberdasher, established at that time in Cockey Lane, 
but afterwards, when able to retire from business, 
living in a villa at Thorpe, with a garden that looked 
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on the river. Cotman himself drew the garden—and 
idealised it—in the last year of his life. His father 
survived him, and died, as a consequence, very old. 
For Cotman was sixty when he died, and his father 
was eighty-four. 
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faculty of the only real development—which some 
of us call development from within, and some, like 
Wordsworth, “a leading from above: a something 
given ’”’—made him independent of academical in- 
fluence; and in his case no one undertook the 























TWICKENHAM, 


(From a Drawing by J. 8. Cotman, By Permission of James Recve, Esq.) 


Whatever troubles there had been on the subject 
of John Sell Cotman’s trade or profession, they were 
got over by the simple process of Cotman’s going his 
own way, and of his father’s forgiving him. The 
boy was educated at the grammar school, and at 
sixteen years old, after much discussion about his 
future—after the interposition of Opie, with the not 
very measured remark that the boy “had far better 
black shoes than be an artist ”—young Cotman chose 
the less desirable of these alternatives, and, that he 
might be an. artist, journeyed to London. A young 
man at that period, and especially a young man who 
was wishing to be a landscape-painter, had little 
opportunity of artistic training, unless indeed it might 
be that best kind of training which consists in 
familiarity with people of mind, and with the works 
of art that bygone genius has produced, and with 
those natural scenes which, like the voice or the face 
of your friend, stimulate and enrich and endow 
with a new experience. Cotman, in these things, 
was happy. He was trained by the world, and by 
those lessons in noble by-past art which he was so 
well fitted to receive. His own true taste, and the 


academic task, and made the too-confident promise to 
turn into fine gold what is brass at the beginning, 
and must be brass to the end. Cotman was fine 
gold. He was, that is to say, an artist born, not 
manufactured. 

At the hospitable house of Dr. Munro, in the 
Adelphi Terrace, young Cotman fell into association 
with a group of artists, most of whom were his 
seniors. At eighteen years old he exhibited six 
drawings at the Royal Academy, and while he was 
still an extremely young man, he presided over a 
little society—a sketching club, one may call it—of 
which Varley and Munro were members. At very 
moderate prices his drawings seem to have found 
a sale, and he began to make excursions into remote 
parts of the country—into Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire, besides visiting his family at Norwich. It was 
either at Norwich or Yarmouth, in the first years of 
the century, that he made the acquaintance of Daw- 
son Turner, the antiquary. That acquaintance became 
a friendship, and, to use the phrase of Charles Lamb, 
in regard to such matters, it was “a friendship that 
answered.” Dawson Turner was at once, and for 
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many a year afterwards, a distinct help to Cotman. 
And Dawson ‘l'urner, as a serious student—not only 
a rich dilettante—knew that he gained as much as 
Cotman from the association. “We value him 
greatly,” Dawson Turner wrote to Cotman’s father, 
very long after their first introduction, and when 
it was question of the latter being aroused to the 
understanding of Cotman’s position and of his de- 
pressed state. 

In November, 1805, we find Cotman established 
in Charlotte Street, Portland Place ; writing to Daw- 
son Turner that he had been in Yorkshire and Dur- 
ham all the autumn, “making many close copies of 
the fickle Dame Nature—copies,” writes Cotman, 
not very elegantly, “consequently valuable on that 
account.” A hope of settling in Norwich—of 
working and founding a drawing-class there—was 
now growing upon him, and in 1806 it was accom- 
plished. A young bachelor of four-and-twenty— 
personally a little extravagant, but taking his art 
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of the interior woodwork seemingly of the early 
eighteenth century. For six years Cotman lived 
there. There was wrought almost all the best of his 
earlier art; Mr. Colman’s ‘‘ St. Luke’s Chapel,” Mr. 
Reeve’s “ Twickenham ” (from a yet earlier sketch), 
the same. collector’s ‘‘ Mousehold Heath ; ” my ewe- 
lamb, “ Bishopgate Bridge ;” and a mass of work 
besides, the greater part of which has been un- 
questionably mislaid, neglected, ruined, forgotten. 
The exhibition held at Norwich—to which I began 
by referring—gave us an excellent opportunity of 
really studying this rare and earlier art. I am not 
alluding to the fact that there was to be seen there a 
puerile yet rather clever performance which dates 
from Cotman’s twelfth year; but to the assemblage 
of work of the early time when he was really an 
artist—from 1800, say, to 1812. What was the 
character of his labour then? With whom did he 
sympathise? Whom did he at all resemble? The 
influence of Turner and of Girtin is to be detected, 





ABBATIAL HOUSE OF 8ST. OUEN, ROUEN. 


(From a Drawing by J. 8S. Cotman. By Permission of J. J. Colman, Esq., M.P.) 


very much au sériewx—he possessed himself of an 
excellent house in Luckett’s Court, Wymer Street. 
I saw the house this summer. A dignified house, 
with gables of the seventeenth century, and much 


I think, in some of the work of this period—in the 
a:chitectural work, especially—and it is not in the 
slightest degree unlikely that, in his turn, Cotman 
exercised some influence over Turner ; at a much later 
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time I mean, when sobriety sufficed for neither of 
them, and when Cotman, surely quite as much as 
Turner, led the way to revelries of colour. Between 
Cotman and Girtin there could be no such reciprocity, 
for Girtin died an accomplished master of water 
colours, though less than thirty years old, in 1802, 
and Cotman was then but twenty. 

Mr. Colman’s large and solid and sober drawing 
of “Durham” (it has these qualities, and yet is, 
somehow, without charm) reminds me of an early 
Girtin; and a Girtin of the finer sort, just as simple, 
just as straightforward, yet with something of the 
later magic of the hand, is recalled by Mr. Reeve’s 
“ Bridge over the Greta.”” A quiet realism ; a sense 
of the picturesque, entertained but yet subdued; a 
composition, ordered, yet not seemingly artificial ; a 
breadth that was never then for a moment departed 
from. These are, perhaps, the characteristics of the 
mature and noble drawings of the earlier period, such 
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mere topography; but it is in the “Twickenham ” 
—thanks to the occasion of which the scene itself is 
lavish-—that that sense of grace dominates, and the 
stately trees throw their shadows over the lawn by 
the water. 

In 1812 Cotman removed to South Town, Yar- 
mouth, Dawson Turner being, presumably, at the 
bottom of the change. Cotman’s association with 
this antiquary became more and more intimate. 
Purely architectural, or, as one might say, monu- 
mental, draughtsmanship was at this time a good 
deal occupying him. He was issuing at the mo- 
ment the first part of the “ Antiquities of Norfolk.” 
In the year 1817, he paid, on the advice of Dawson 
Turner, a first visit to Normandy. He went there 
again in 1819 and 1820, and two years after the 
third visit his “ Architectural Antiquities of Nor- 
mandy” saw the light. It was not until 1838 that 
he produced the book which best represents the 





BLUE AFTERNOON, 


(After the Drawing by J. 8. Cotman. Engraved by Jonnard. By Permission of J. Pyke Thompson, Esq.) 


as “ St. Luke’s Chapel,” “ Bishopgate Bridge,” and 
“Mouschold Heath.” Wherever there is opportunity 
for it—as in “ Bishopgate Bridge,” in the yew- 
tree to the left and the slope of the bank to the 
river—there comes in Cotman’s sense of grace, his 
appreciation of style and of dignity, his avoidance of 


characteristics of his style—the book in which, fet- 
tered by no established task, his sense of elegance, 
his genius for composition in line and in light and 
shade, had free play—I mean, of course, his “ Liber 
Studiorum :” soft ground etchings of unquestioned 
force and charm. But at Yarmouth he had much 














JOHN SELL COTMAN. 


to engage him. His range of subjects increased. 
There it was that he acquired the close knowledge of 
coast “effects” and of marine architecture which 
made him, in addition to all his other capacities, so 
excellent a painter of the shore and sea. 
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depressed and now exalted genius of a son that his 
position, could he but face it and retrench a little, 
was not by any means so bad. The existence of the 
letters on this subject allows us entrance into the 
intimacy of these housekeeping troubles, and of the 





FRAMLINGHAM CASTLE, 


(After the Water-Colour Drawing by J. 8. Cotman. Engraved by C. Carter. By Permission of J. L. Roget, Esq.) 


It was in 1823, I think, that Cotman left Yar- 
mouth, a married man in early middle age with five 
young children. He did it to establish himself again 
at Norwich, hoping perhaps to sell his pictures better 
there, and expecting again to add to his group of 
pupils—he still went regularly and frequently to those 
who learnt of him at Yarmouth. This time it was 
only a house opposite the Bishop’s Palace—the address 
“St. Martin’s at Palace ”—that sufficed for Cotman’s 
needs or Cotman’s ambitions. But before long, 
though he made no change, his mind suffered tortures 
from the costliness of his new abode, and the un- 
remunerative character of the adventure. He wrote 
to the Dawson Turners in utter gloom, and then it 
was that his excellent friend wrote to him and to his 
father, letters full of tact and wisdom and feeling, 
pointing out to the well-to-do father that Cotman 
must really be relieved, and pointing out to the now 


troubles of mind that threatened to be more serious. 
But we do not get the end of the story. We can 
only suppose that Cotman’s father, who was really on 
good terms with him, afforded reasonable help, and 
that though the house was not moved from with 
promptitude, the expenses inside it were curtailed. 
Cotman rubbed on, somehow, and in 1834 he received 
the appointment which I spoke of at the beginning 
—that post of drawing-master at King’s College, 
London, which he was to retain till his death. 
Preparing to quit Norwich, and wishing to put money 
in his purse before he did so, he had a sale by auction 
of many of his effects. These included nearly twenty 
of his paintings in oil, and five guineas was the 
highest price realised for any one of these. He sold, 
likewise, some copies of his printed book, the 
“demand ” for them proving by no means “ active ; ” 
they were indeed rather “quiet” than “lively,” or 
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“firm,” but he wisely kept back all the drawings 
that were still in his possession ; they were destined 
to be serviceable in his King’s College lessons. 

After a brief sojourn in Gerrard Street, Soho, a 
mere preparatory time—Hunter Street, Brunswick 
Square, was the spot fixed upon by Cotman for his 
London home. But he went down to Norwich still, 
now and then, in the autumn. His son, “J. J.” 
already gifted and afterwards eccentric, was settled 
there. Cotman wrote letters to him, in many moods, 
now bright and fanciful, now depressed and forlorn. 
Cotman was fond of the Thames—witness Mr. Reeve’s 
early “Twickenham,” of which a sketch is given 
in these pages, and Mr. Pyke Thompson’s later 
Twickenham, the “Golden Twickenham” of the 
Turner house at Penarth ; and in one of these letters 
there is ‘‘ the log” that records the adventures of 
Mrs. Cotman’s “ voyage” with others of the ship’s 
company to Windsor, where they were “ not victualled 
from hence ”—from London that is to say—and so 
might be expected to put in at Datchet. Then later, 
the brightness was all gone, and illness was upon him. 
“It was my duty, it was my wish, and I threat- 
ened to paint for your sake when you were here, 
but I could not; 1 was ill in body, and spiritless.” 
Again, still later, “I am not quite well, but better. 
I am painting.”* And then he could paint no 
more. He died in Hunter Street in July, 1842, and 
was buried, on the 30th of that month, in what is now 
the dull suburban cemetery behind St. John’s Wood 
Chapel, within sound of the cheers from “ Lord’s” and 
the screech of the Metropolitan Railway. 

The beginning of the later period of Cotman’s 
art dates rather from the days of his visits to Nor- 
mandy than from those of his removal to King’s 
College. I used to think that it was a good deal by 
the composition—by the theme chosen and by the 
disposition of its different elements—that we could 
best affix some approximate date to the undated 


* These letters, some of which belong to Mr. James Reeve, and 
others to the British Museum, are quoted far more amply in my 
“Studies in English Art,” and quite lately in Mr. Reeve's well- 
compiled but avowedly uncritical memoir, in the Catalogue of the 
Norwich Art Circle’s Exhibition of the present summer.—F. W. 
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work of this delightful master. And, unquestion- 
ably, composition counts; and the tendency as time 
advanced: was towards a greater elegance in this 
matter; a more elaborate art, a franker departure 
from that nature which suffers, in Boucher’s word, 
the grass to be too green—which lacks, in Landel’s 
answer, harmony and seductiveness. But with a 
pretty familiar knowledge now of at least a couple 
of hundred of Cotman’s sketches and designs—the 
most accomplished of his work, with its wise and 
learned or inspired omissions, is often mistaken for 
a “sketch”—I am inclined to extend the period 
during which Cotman’s art was wont to be wrought 
into studied fineness of line, and I would appeal, 
perhaps, chiefly to colour to settle the question as 
to the date of this or that drawing, coming from the 
hand of one’who was a poet at the beginning and a 
poet at the end. Undoubtedly, in the best—in the 
very best—of Cotman’s later work (in Mr. Pyke 
Thompson’s “ Blue Afternoon,” for instance, and 
Mr. Bulwer’s “ Blasting St. Vincent’s Rock”), 
there is a greater freedom of poetic expression than 
was reached in the earlier work ; a keener sensibility, 
an added love of luxury of hue and of forms, that 
have grandeur sometimes in their restraint, or ele- 
gance in their abandonment. Certain black-and-white 
studies done in the last autumn of Cotman’s life— 
one October and November, when the country around 
Norwich lay under flood, and Cotman, visiting his 
native city, went out to depict no definite landscape, 
but “the world afloat”’—display that faculty of 
seizing the spirit of a thing more than its body, 
which youth, in any art, can hardly claim—which 
comes to men, it may be, with the refinement and 
chastening of the years. But the germs of all 
this faculty were there from the first. Cotman 
was indebted for them to no institution, and to no 
outward training. The heavens had so willed it 
that his work—so sterling, so sober, so poetic— 
should evade popularity. He was granted his sen- 
sibilities that it should be impossible to vulgarise 


him. Through good report and evil report he 
was an artist only. And so he accomplished his 
work. FREDERICK WrpMoRE. 
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ART IN THE THEATRE. 
COSTUME-DESIGNING. 


HE writer of a pre- 
vious article in 
this magazine sup- 
plies me with a 
text for mine. 
Mr. Herman re- 
marks :— “It is 
an axiom that that 
is the most artistic 
which, being as 
nearly as possible 
archexologically 
correct, is most 
In this statement 





pleasing to the educated eye.” 
he puts his finger on the chief difficulty of the dresser 
of stage plays—one which helps to raise his functions 
from those of a Mantalini to the dignity of Fine Art. 
History and Archeology are sisters, and the His- 


toric Drama is their handmaid. By her faithful 
service both are made familiar to the public as in- 
struments of instruction as well as of recreation. 
Moving hand-in-hand under her guidance, they 
perfect each the other, conjuring before the mental 
retina a picturesque vision of the past. 

But the education of the masses is not far enough 
advanced as yet for an historic presentment to be 
made upon the stage in its bald truth. Concessions 
have to be allowed in a spirit of indulgence for weak 
vessels. There are certain details of costume, furni- 
ture, or accessories of almost every past period which, 
too literally followed, would by unfamiliar quaintness 
or unexpected Jdizarrerie distract the attention of the 
spectator and give rise to inopportune laughter. 
Artistic effort being the pursuit of the beautiful, that 
which is ugly must be eschewed. 

Those who know nothing of the mounting of 
an historical drama would probably suppose that 
for its successful accomplishment nothing is re- 
quired but mere attentive plodding and_persever- 
ance ; that the requisite authorities having been 
unearthed, all serious difficulty is surmounted. As 
a. matter of fact it is only at this point that the 


threshold of trouble is crossed. A wary experience as 
well as a cultivated taste have to be brought into 
play to steer safely between two rocks, the obviously 
incorrect and the fantastically true. The intentions 
of the actor must not be hampered. A seat must not 
suggest absurd discomfort ; adress must never impede 
the motions of a player. But neither need a costume 
be too much modified to meet the natural awkward- 
ness or stupidity of the wearer. If an actor complains 
to me (no uncommon circumstance) that “‘ he could 
not play in that,” I always answer “try,” and only 
consent to further modifications when convinced 
that in that particular garment he would jeopardise 
the general success. The costume of every period 
gave birth to peculiar deportment, required a special 
code of manners. A noble accustomed to the trailing 
skirts and dentilated sleeves of Henry V. would be 
out of his element in the padded breeches of King 
James. An actor has to learn how to wear his cos- 
tume with propriety. I remember once, when I had 
the honour of mounting “ Masks and Faces ” for the 
Bancrofts at the Haymarket, the young men vowed 
vengeance against me, declaring that I was making 
them ridiculous. Their skirts, pleated in many folds, 
were wired as well as buckramed, and their swords 
were stuck diagonally through them; ergo it was 
impossible to sit. I argued that the coats looked 
more natural than any George coats that I had 
ever seen, that they were wired thus in the days of 
Peg Woffington, and that it was highly probable 
that even the most ardent of her admirers was not 
always on his knees. The way of sitting must 
therefore have been other than that practised in our 
era of Norfolk jackets, and it behoved us, by applying 
our minds to the problem, to evolve the necessary 
action. A very little practice brought out the secret, 
and though wired to my heart’s content, the young 
men were made perfectly comfortable. Greek or 


Roman costume is a nightmare to many players, and 
yet what conspicuous examples of grace in the wearing 
of classic robes are Miss Anderson and Mr. Wilson 
Their draperies hang about their limbs in 


Barrett ! 
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natural undulations, as if they had never heard of 
dress-improvers or frockcoats ; and yet it must not be 
supposed that they have acquired the knack without 
long and careful practice. I never realised Miss 
Anderson’s skill in this matter until I strove to attire 





ROMEO’S FIRST DRESS (AFTER CARPACCIO). 


another lady in a costume similar to hers. The over- 
drapery, winding round her feet, nearly brought her 
down upon her nose; it was always in her way, 
twisted into ungainly angles, and arrived at last 
under her arm like a packet of crumpled linen. 
Although this lady was not exceptionally awkward, 
I was obliged in her case to revert to the old-fashioned 
hideous bedgown, which is anything but statuesque. 
Efficient “stage-dressers” are few because, to under- 
stand their business, they must have gone through two 
distinct and separate trainings. They must have 
thorough practical knowledge of stage - effect — 
lighting, grouping, what-not. They must also have 
matriculated as professional painters. They must 
have the science of colour at their fingers’ ends; be 
masters of Chevreuil’s laws concerning the harmonies 
of analogy and contrast; all this over and above 
archeological lore and an educated refinement of taste. 
They must possess also a species of second sight, 
whereby the result of a given series of combinations 
is known beforehand with unerring precision. In 
their proceedings there must be no groping or un- 
certainty. Some managers, unaware of this, and 
sparely endowed with faith, hamper the movements of 
their artist with vexatious interference. But their 
ignorance brings its own punishment, for with each 
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abortive experiment expenses are running up, and 
things are being made only to be thrown aside. It 
should be obvious that the designer must possess this 
prescience. He has, sometimes, to place four or five 
hundred people on the stage, who moving in a dance 
or inarush, or marching ina procession, must present 
an unjarring harmony,’‘as of a parterre of flowers. 
Considering that nowadays crowds of this kind are 
clad in materials of from two to five pounds a yard 
or more, it would not be possible to chop and change 
without running the cost of a production beyond the 
probability of profit. Before the scissors are taken 
up, the artist must have finally made up his mind 
about his materials and foresee exactly the effect of 
each upon the other. He must have provided for the 
most advantageous display of the most costly and a 
dexterous employment of cheaper fabrics where they 
will not be conspicuous or offensive. It is to this 
end that he must have acquired managerial ex- 
perience, so as to weigh correctly the resources at his 
command, ‘for these of course will constantly vary 
according to the dimensions of his stage. 

When painters of eminence—R.A.’s and others— 
undertake to dress a play, they not unfrequently 
disappoint themselves as well as the public from a 
lack of this technical knowledge; for oftentimes 
a dress which would look lovely on canvas or at a 
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fancy ball will go for nothing on the boards. The 
long distance between the costume and the eye has 
to be considered, and this will affect material pattern 
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and trimming. Sitting on one occasion in the stalls 
of Drury Lane during the rehearsal of a pantomime, I 
had occasion to go on the stage. The ballet chanced 
to be in progress, and I was astonished to find how, 
after practice of many years, my eye had been 
deceived. The girls’ dresses were in five colours, and 
from my seat I had found them ineffective, and even 
poor. When close to them I was surprised to dis- 
cover that they were made of five stuffs cut out by 
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never come in contact with that scarlet person who is 
buried away in the shade. Were he to emerge from 
his place in shadow he would have to be instantly 
banished as a jarring note in the composition. On 
the stage the constant change of place and relative 
lighting of the puppets must be considered and 
arranged for. At one moment or another each will 
appear fully illumined. 

In a scene of much movement and many persons 





ST. URSULA’S BEDCHAMBER. 


(After the Picture by Carpaccio, Engraved by J. D. Cooper. Used by the Hon. Lewis Wingfield for the Bedchamber Scene in 
Miss Mary Anderson’s revival of “Romeo and Juliet.”) 


hand into patterns and sewn one upon the other. 
What a grievous waste of time and labour and 
money to produce so mean aresult! I would have 
wagered that these garments, which in the costu- 
mier’s bill would appear as a terrible item, had been 
fashioned with little trouble out of some badly 
selected cretonne. 

To return to stage-work by R.A.’s and others, 
there are various causes for their failure. Figures in 
a picture are skilfully adjusted with regard to rhythm 
of tone and line and light and colour on the under- 
standing that they will remain as they are. Once 
in their places the puppets will never move. A girl 
in pale rose will lean with exquisite effect of full 
sunlight on the russet sleeve of her lover. She will 
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the inexperienced stage-dresser is sometimes driven 
well-nigh to madness. At one moment the result of 
his anxiously-considered work will be so happy as to 
call down on him the encomiums of the manager. A 
beautiful bit of grouping! A poem! A delicious 
symphony in pearl and opal! And then the pre- 
siding genius will of a sudden change his tone, and 
you will hear the gnashing of his teeth. By com- 
mand of the dramatist the kaleidoscope has been 
shaken, and the two persons who of all the host 
ought never to be side by side are leaning one against 
the other ! 

It frequently occurs that one set of dresses has to 
be exhibited before a variety of backgrounds limned 
by different hands. One scene-painter is pre-eminent 
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for cool greys and retiring half-tones; another is 
striking, but garish ; a third is harsh and heavy — 
vigorous, but hot and foxy, admirable for ingenious 
changes. An ignorant manager will probably have 
given out the scenes of his production before con- 
sulting him, whose taste should weld the revival into 
a complete and homogeneous whole. Hence it arrives 
that the experience of the latter finds no field some- 
times and is unjustly blamed. Submitting to the 
inevitable, he must admit to himself that, do what he 
will, the characters will look well in some scenes and 
deplorable in others; for it stands to reason that a 
low-toned background demands accentuated colour 
in the figures before it, while sombre personages in 
cut velvets and steely greys and hues of the tertiary 
order will present the most pleasing aspect against 
a “cloth” which is exuberant in primaries. 

From these remarks it will be seen that the 
competent stage-dresser must be a Protean individual 
with a finger on every department. He must unite 
in his own person the characteristics of the stage- 
manager, the costumier, the painter, the archeologist 
—aye, and at times of the tailor, the counterskipper, 
and the gasman. Now and then he will be compelled, 
seizing the scissors, himself to cut out the pattern 
of an intricate sleeve or collar ; will have to direct the 
tryings-on with tapeand chalk. At all times he must 
keep himself au courant as to such new and available 
materials as may come into the market—-silks, satins, 
serges, as well as laces, buttons, and passementerie. He 
must know in what dric-d-brac shops old damasks and 
velvets are to be found; which emporia are the best 
supplied with various classes of fabric ; and be fami- 
liar with the latest productions of the looms of Lyons 
or Spitalfields. He must keep a sharp eye on im- 
portitions from the East; be something of an expert 
as to durability ; and be able to judge at a glance 
whether a stuff is of the finest quality. 

To illustrate my theory with example I may 
perhaps be permitted, without laying myself open 
to a charge of undue egotism, to explain my own 
method of work. My meaning will be made clear, I 
think, if I enter into the details of an elaborate pro- 
duction that was brought out some time since under 
my auspices—the revival of “Romeo and Juliet ” 
at the Lyceum, while Miss Anderson was tenant of 
that theatre. The play had been sumptuously re- 
vived some little time before on the same boards by 
Mr. Irving, a fact which, so far as I was concerned, 
was both an advantage and the reverse. Admirable 
as his production was, it had faults (as everything 
mundane has), which it behoved us to recognise and 
avoid. But, then, he was able with his fine taste and 
consummate stage-knowledge to evolve sundry pictures 
of surpassing beauty which, however much we might 
wish it, we dared not imitate, for we should be 





nothing if not original. Several times while drilling 
the mobs the supermaster said to me, “ That’s what we 
did with Mr. Irving ;” and he received each time the 
same reply, “Out with it, then; we'll work from 
another standpoint.” 

The task to be undertaken was—and many wise- 
acres prophesied failure—“ to produce the same play 
as Mr. Irving had recently done in the same theatre 
in as superior a manner as he, but in quite a different 
style ;” and the public were kind enough to let us 
know after three months of drudgery that the problem 
had been satisfactorily solved. 

In the first place we had to choose a period as 
remote from that selected by Mr. Irving as the 
exigencies of the play would permit. This was not 
difficult, for is there not on the walls of the 
Accademia at Venice a series of marvellous pictures 
by Carpaccio, glowing with truth, glorious-in sugges- 
tion of harmonies, overflowing with small but precious 
details of contemporary manners and customs? This 
series, too, covers an epoch of the Moyen Age which 
had never been used on the stage. Is there not a 
delightful bedroom in the series, with St. Ursula in 
bed—couch, prie-dieu, and queer little holy-water pot, 
all complete—an ideal bed-chamber for Juliet? The 
next point was to select scenic artists with reference 
not only to their talent, but to their fitness for the 
subject to be illustrated. Was there not Mr. John 
O’Connor—stock scene-painter under Buckstone at 
the Haymarket—who since that time had abandoned 
panoramic work for cabinet pictures in oil? He had 
spent much time in Southern slums, knew every pecu- 
liar feature of decayed Italian towns, was as familiar 
with the alleys of Verona and Padua as with that of 
Sally or the rookeries of the Seven Dials. To help us 
in our ambitious endeavour, he consented to resume 
the distemper-brush. And then there was Mr. Hawes 
Craven (facile princeps in felicitous renderings of the 
atmosphere of the outer air), and clever Mr. Perkins. 
It struck us that, since novelty was the first item 
in our programme, we might venture—risking ana- 
thema from the insulted Manes of the Bard—even to 
introduce some of the pantomimic changes which Mr. 
Bruce Smith had recently made a feature of Adelphic 
melodrama. As was expected, certain sticklers waxed 
monstrous fierce on the subject of desecration ; but, 
sure, *tis a venial crime to pander for once in a way to 
the frivolity of the Profanum Vulgus. Carpaccio, 
undiluted, is so terribly austere ! 

Scenic artists chosen and scenes distributed, the 
next step was to secure a meeting of these gentlemen, 
with legs under a friendly mahogany, in order that 
the subject might be threshed out in all its phases ; 
that each might understand what was to go before, 
and what to follow, him ; that every painter might 
learn which scenes were to be grave, and which gay, 
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so that neither kind should preponderate unduly. 
The moment being reached when all this was made 
clear to the satisfaction of all parties, then, and not 
till then, was I enabled to set to work upon my own 
special department. I knew roughly the peculiarities 
of every scene, as well as what was essential to the 
best interests of the chief performers. I had worked 
up my “period.” Large photographs of the Car- 
paccio series lay on my table for constant reference— 
whether with regard to tunics, tights, boots, wigs, 
hats, chairs, tables, or domestic implements, It struck 
me that the two most striking features of our period 
were the sit and cut of sleeves and skirts, and the 
half-faded gloomy magnificence of the materials that 
were in vogue; and I decided aceordingly (with Miss 
Anderson’s sympathy and consent) to inaugurate a 
new departure by using genuine brocades and damasks 
of the time, instead of modern imitations. The curio- 
shops of London and Paris were ransacked, and 
before long I had such a crop of ancient fabrics piled 
up on my floors as caused the mouth to water, and 
called up visions of an illicit harvest on the old 
Rialto after a conflict between merchants and corsairs. 
Out of these it was necessary, in the first instance, 
to make a slow and careful selection in accordance 
with a general scheme of tonality previously decided 
on at the meeting of the scene-painters. With 
throes of regret I was obliged to lay aside stuffs 
which, though fascinating, were unsuitable. The 
next step was to calculate quantities and measure 
lengths, allewing for rotten bits (ancient damasks, 
alas! are not to be procured in yards unlimited), 
placing in one heap the larger pieces which might do 
for skirts, in another smaller ones that might run to 
tunics, in another yet smaller fragments which might 
be eked out into sleeves or coaxed into belts and 
pouches. These heaps had again to be subdivided, 
as in the Ark, into male and female, after their kind ; 
and after that I might breathe and think. There 
were further subdivisions yet, into thick and flimsy, 
bright and sombre; and then the piles had to be 
submitted to my trusty first lieutenant, Miss Patience 
Harris (sister of the lessee of Drury Lane), who (in 
her way a genius) in many a fierce fight with diffi- 
culties has helped us both to victory. Combining 
her experience with mine, she carefully scrutinised 
each fragment, and ruthlessly tossed aside some of 
my dearest morsels. Hoary, if beautiful, her eagle 
eye had detected that they were too hopelessly de- 
cayed for wear. 

I may here remark incidentally, turning for a 
minute to another play, that when I dressed Mrs. 
Kendal for Rosalind, her boy’s dress of old green 
brocade had to be relegated each night to the work- 
shop that its rents might be darned and cobbled. In 
“Romeo and Juliet” like precautions had to be taken 
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to save Mr. Terriss’s first tunic from falling into 
tatters. The darning-needle will do much, but in 
some cases, when decay has gone too far, it but 
aggravates the frailty of woof and weft, like the 
pouring of new wine into old bottles. 

Having wrested all I could from the scrupulous 
hands of my lieutenant, I was able to lay out the 
treasures on the floor and commence the task of 
combination. The two leading characters who were 
to be constantly before the public called for first at- 
tention ; these were Juliet and Romeo—Miss Ander- 
son and Mr. Teiriss--who would each need some half 
a dozen dresses. Juliet’s costumes must be considered 
before her lover's. They had to approach as near to 
Carpaccio as might be without peril. They must be 
becoming, beautiful, appropriate, varied; and, above 
all, must satisfy the “star.” My star was fastidious 
and difficult to satisfy, given to carping over details. 
They must harmonise with Mr. Terriss’s (also diffi- 
cult to please), never jar with casual crowds and 
scenic changes. The book of the play must always 
be in one hand; while with the other, stuffs were 
picked from heaps, colours juxtaposed, materials 
sifted and rejected. Carefully following the book, 
I was expected to behold, as in a magic mirror, Miss 
Anderson and Mr. Terriss in front of Mr. O’Connor’s 
“set”; to remember that the same dresses were to 
appear afterwards before a “front cloth” by Mr. Hall. 
Juliet’s attire chancing to be of a pale silvery-blue, 
Mr. O’Connor obligingly consented to avoid that 
colour in his picture, and it behoved me to send a 
post-card to Mr. Hall, warning him to do the same. 
A like precaution was necessary with regard to every 
background by every artist, according to the attire 
to be assumed by the leading person in the scene. 

Principals disposed of (after what an expenditure 
of cajolery !), the second rank next claimed attention 
—the Tybalts and Benvolios—never forgetting their 
places on the stage, their relations with Romeo or 
Juliet. After them the small fry—maskers, dancers, 
citizens—the ever-changing human wave who must in 
cut and colour be always in the picture, yet never 
over-prominent or eccentric. It was like the putting 
together of a puzzle, and—as in a puzzle—the last 
piece would decline sometimes to fit into its place, and 
require the re-modelling of the whole. Sometimes— 
oh! horror—the star, changing hcr mind, as ladies 
will, would announce an intention of transposing her 
dressés ; of wearing in Act III. what was intended 
for Act II., or vice versd ; a step that would bring 
crumbling down my house of cards, involving the 
labour of re-arranging all. Often a character would 
strut up to me—usually the most insignificant—and 
vow that his particular stuff was just what did not 
suit him. “Iam to be pink, J think? Now, sir, 
if there is one colour more than another,” &e. &e. ; 
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and in consequence of many. worries of this sort I 
have made it a rule recently to try on the garments 
of the small fry only in linings of calico, so that they 
may never know, until completed, the style of garb 
which they must. wear. 

The all-important subject of colour settled, came 
that grave question of modification which I alluded 
to at the beginning of this article. Although Miss 
Anderson was to be made to look like a Carpaccio 


A genuine hoop of such vast dimensions as was 
used by Mrs. Pritchard in the “Suspicious Husband ” 
would not be tolerated now. Preposterous as it was, 
the eye was as accustomed to it in her time as ours 
were once to the crinoline. The same may be said of 
wigs, or hats, or ruffs. Should a tragic dramatist 
elect to develop his subject during one particular 
decade of the reign of the third George, it would be 
imprudent to dress the characters correctly, for genius 





MISS ANDERSON’S FIRST DRESS AS JULIET (AFTER CARPACCIO). NURSE’S DRESS (AFTER CARPACCIO). 


lady, certain details must be omitted or slurred over, 
which would appear so singular as to invite ridicule. 
The same with the men. Points affecting style and 
character must be retained, whilst suppressing the 
oulré or exaggerated. It is hard sometimes for the 
dissector to lay bare the kernel of character. Is it in 
the glove or garter, in the boot or in the necktie ? 
In some cases a wig or cloak must be re-designed, so 
as to display the essence of a fashion whilst skilfully 
eschewing the absurd. Thus by a seeming paradox 
in the matter of stage costume the original and his- 
torical are one. There is no so-called “ original” 
dress but must have some period fora basis. The 
general scheme of colour that pervades a revival of 
importance is always original, evolved from the brain 
of the designer. Garments, of whatever epoch, are 
so modified and altered—the same, but ¢rans/ated, as 
it were, into another tongue—that, while seeming 
to be sternly correct, yet are in their way original. 


of a high order could not cope with the outrageous 
wig, even in moments of sublime emotion, any more 
than with the bat-like collar and skimpy sleeves, or 
the waist-buttons between the shoulder-blades. 

It has already been stated that the culture of the 
masses is as yet too incomplete for them to endure 
the spectacle of truth unadorned, and yet the strides 
that have been made of late years in public taste are 
of great assistance and consolation to members of our 
craft. The eye of the public becomes more educated 
daily ; opinion more severe anent anachronism, more 
appreciative of the real and the true. An audience is 
beginning to detect by a kind of instinct what is 
right, arriving, without knowing why, much at the 
same conclusion as we do by archeological study and 
scientific rule. It is expected that we should know 
that a thing is right, and be sure of the reason why ; 
and it is no little gratification when the majority of 
an audience agree that it is right because somehow 
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they feel that it is so. With the progress of edu- 
cation our task will grow lighter. As people become 
more cognisant of still unfamiliar de- 
tail, they will be less inclined to jeer 
at the peculiar, and so “ translating ” 
will come to be less needed. The 
elimination of the ugly will then be 
our first duty. On the last occasion 
when Mrs. Bancroft appeared as Lady 
Teazle, she wore a frilled cap tight 
round the cheeks, with a big bow on 
the top. Twenty years ago it would 
have suggested toothache, and have 
been greeted with roars of merri- 
ment. The public accepted it with- 
out a murmur, save in the instance 
of one erudite gentleman in the pit, 
who, sadly sighing, remarked, “ Dear, 
dear ; what a pity! That cap is ten 
years later than the play ! ” 

Oddly enough, the professional 
critics as a body do not advance in 
the same ratio as the general pub- 
lic. They speak with authority about 
the carpentering of plays according 
to dramatic canon, and the relative 
merits of performers; but the ac- 
quaintance they can claim with stage 
matters of another kind is so limited that their 
verdict is of little value. They are, for the most 
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part, so busy with multifarious duties as to find no 
time for advancing their art-education. Some, grace- 
fully admitting this with commend- 
able candour, refrain from judging us 
at all, or indulging in unsafe dogma. 
Others, less prudent, shroud ignorance 
under commonplaces and mask empti- 
ness behind Olympian frowns, in- 
dulging in hysterical chatter with a 
chorus of “The play’s the thing ;” 
just as if it did not become much 
more the thing with less of the arti- 
ficial and conventional and sham, 
when assistance is given to the brain 
through the medium of the eye by 
the co-operation of sister arts. One 
comfort is vouchsafed, however, where- 
withal we may salve our wounds. On 
our side are ranged such names as 
Kean, Phelps, Irving, Sardou, and the 
cultured managements of the Comédie 
- Francaise and of Saxe-Meiningen— 
whose enlightened enthusiasm and 
perseverance have pioneered along the 
rugged way. Well, well! the convic- 
tions and conclusions of these are 
living and practical examples; the 
deductions we may draw from their 
achievements are worth more than the babble of 
critics. Lewis WincrikLp. 





“A HOT BARGAIN.” 


Parntep BY F, A. BRIDGMAN. 


HERE are few living American painters with a 
more brilliant European reputation than Mr. 

F. A. Bridgman, and still fewer who assert their 
claim to applause with more consistency. Having 
come to Paris in 1866, he placed himself under the 
guidance of M. J. L. Géréme, whereby his talent 
received the hall-mark of the master’s individuality. 
After staying awhile in France and Spain, he, in 
1872 and the following year, passed two memorable 
winters in Algiers and on the banks of the Nile, his 
appreciation of Arab life being unsurpassed by that of 
any of his contemporaries. His foreign training has 


‘enabled him to render all the subtle effects of Eastern 
sunlight, and his own refined feeling for glowing 
colour fits him to translate on to canvas the glories 
of Oriental splendour with reticence and ease. - 

“A Hot Bargain,” exhibited at the Salon of 1884, 
and again at the Royal Academy of 1887, is an 
admirable specimen of Mr. Bridgman’s art, and none 
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the less admirable that in composition it closely 
resembles his “ Departure of the Holy Carpet” of 
1874. I find but a single fault: the two chief 
actors in this horse-market, who are bargaining so 
energetically in their endeavours to come to terms, 
are certainly not Oriental in type. For the rest, the 
figures are as full of character and as truthful in 
attitude, and the light and shade is as skilful, as the 
colour in the original picture is rich and harmonious. 
The picture, too, is fortunate in its etcher. Mr. 
James D. Smillie has, I apprehend, produced nv better 
plate than this, delicate as it is in touch, and highly 
suggestive of the quality of the original. It comes 
near, in fact, to being technically complete, as etch- 
ing is nowadays understood ; so that the plate as it 
stands—the result of the combined talent of Mr. 
Bridgman and Mr. Smillie—may fairly be taken as 
one of the best specimens of American art that have 
appeared in these pages. M. H. S. 














HE line which separates art from handicraft is so 
indefinite, so imperceptible almost, that it has 
been found convenient, in the interests of trade, to 
rule, as it were, a hard-and-fast and brutal boundary, 
on the one side of which is fine art, on the other 
manufacture. 

There are, doubtless, advantages in this arbitrary 
arrangement, or it would never have been so effec- 
tually carried out. But. these advantages are all on 
the side of trade. Neither art nor handicraft is the 
gainer. The political economist may flatter himself 
that the extended production of things into which 
art (or what passes for it) enters more or less, the 
demand for such things, the cheapness of them, and 
the accumulation of wealth by means of them, indi- 
cate the progress of the century. The truth is that 
such progress is quite out of the direction of art. 

No reasonable person will for a moment suppose 
that the conditions of handicraft in the past can be 
created over again: he will, at most, regret the 
change that has taken place. It is plain enough to 
the artist, difficult though it be for others to realise 
it, that the substitution of what we call manufacture 
for old-fashioned handicraft, has been, and promises 
still further to be, absolutely detrimental to art, in so 
much as it is not the art of painting or sculpture. 

The relations between art and manufacture are 
obviously “strained.” It seems to some of us that 
the present condition of things cannot go on. Manu- 
facture, as at present understood by manufacturers, 
appears to be well-nigh incompatible with art, as 
artists understand it. 

The artist contributing to manufacture stands in 
a peculiar position. From being himself the maker 
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and seller of his work, he has become the servant cf 
the manufacturer, who is in his turn the servant of 
the tradesman. The individuality of the artist or 
craftsman is scarcely recognised by the controlling 
power. The man who has paid for a design con- 
siders himself at liberty (and, artistic susceptibilities 
apart, he zs at liberty) to take what licence he may 
think fit with it, and execute it in the fashion which 
may commend itself to his commercial judgment. 
He has not invariably the respect for art which 
would decree its perfect production, nor the know- 
ledge which would engender that respect. If he 
will not allow the time necessary to good work, if 
he insist upon cheap production not consistent with 
art, it is probably because he fails to appreciate that 
quality. 

In a certain sense, every artist is dependent upon 
the public. He must produce what some one will 
buy. But the painter and sculptor ordinarily use 
their own discretion as to which of their ideas may 
be profitably carried out. They are free to execute 
their work in their own way. Even in the case of 
portraiture, an artist treats it in his own manner. 
It is understood that he has a name and a reputation 
to keep up. The artist who applies his art, whether 
designer or craftsman, has neither name nor position. 
He is scarcely recognised, even by artists, as an 
artist. He is the servant of the producer; and it is 
commercially convenient to keep him in that position. 
So long as he remains usknown it is possible to 
retain complete control over him. 

It is not long since a lawsuit called attention to 
the “ghost” question. It can scarcely be contended 
that a man ought to do all his work with his own 
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hands—-he is surely free to employ his pupils, or 
indeed to avail himself within certain obvious limits 
of the work of his fellows; but it is always con- 
sidered among artists that a man has no right to take 
the eredit of work in which he has had no hand. 

That is by no means the creed of commerce. 
One styles himself “designer and lithographer,” 
though he never drew a line; “ printer,” though he 
never worked at press; “ bookbinder,” though he 
never heated a tool. That is simply the custom of 
the trade. Were the cabinetmakers who never 
made a cabinet, the painters and decorators who 
could neither paint nor decorate, the smiths and 
metal-workers who could not forge a horseshoe, the 
potters who could not throw a pot—were the makers 
who were makers in profession, but suppressed, what 
wholesale havoc there would be in the ranks of our 
eminent manufacturers ! 

When the employer is a man of culture, organising 
and directing uneducated labour, he fulfils a most 
important and useful function; the evil is, when 
the control of handicraft falls into the hands of men 
less informed in ¢echnique and taste than the skilled 
workman. It is not enough that the producer 
should study the market. One could point to 
manufacturers, of course, whose influence on art 
has been all for good. But they are not the many. 
Their power as a class has not been so directed as to 
reconcile us to the position they occupy in relation 
to craftsmanship. It is not a question of blaming 
them cr anyone; but of regretting the tangle things 
have got into. 

It is of no use fighting against the spirit of the 
age. And the spirit of our age appears to be 
commercial, scientific—anything but artistic. Still, 
men in earnest cannot help rebelling against what 
seems to them injustice. The rebellion of a certain 





few artists, ghosts, and ex-ghosts, against the ex- 
isting state of things, has taken the practical form of 
a protest, not in words only, but in deeds. They 
have organised an exhibition of applied art, and hired 
the New Gallery in Regent Street with a view of 
exposing, during October and November, not only the 
art that is in things not pictures or sculptures, but 
the names of the men who are the artists. 

There have been exhibitions more than enough ; 
exhibitions, too, of “Art and Industry,” but no 
exhibition on the lines of the “Arts and Crafts” 
exhibition. It proposes to give the decorative artist 
and craftsman the credit of his work, to introduce 
him to the public, to bring the ghost into daylight. 

The “Arts and Crafts” exhibition is, in a 
measure, a protest against the present system of 
manufacture ; but it is a protest there should be no 
occasion to make. The manufacturer who is dealing 
fairly with the men in his employ need surely have 
no fear of allowing them the credit which is their 
due. The desire to keep close the name of the 
worker implies that he is worth more than he is 
paid. To contend that the employer cannot dis- 
creetly let it be known who does the work, lest some 
competitor should tempt him away, is to forget 
how ready the craftsman is to bind himself to a 
liberal master. Capital will always have that power, 
that it can buy labour on good terms. A certainty 
of income is only too tempting to the workman. 

The employed cannot ordinarily afford to offend 
his employer. The success of this exhibition will 
depend therefore to some extent upon his liberal 
treatment of his men. It -will depend still more 
upon the degree of interest felt by the public in 
applied art. If they do not care about it, then the 
outlook is not eacouraging, either for art or handi- 


craft. Lewis F. Day. 
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OT within living memory has the Royal Academy 
—or, more broadly speaking, has British Art— 
suffered a more serious loss, or received a more cruel 
blow, than has been inflicted by the death of Frank 
Holl, who died, not without warning, from an affec- 
tion of the heart on the 31st of July. Greater-artists 
have been reckoned within the ranks of the Academy, 
and public sympathy at their death has ere now been 
more ostentatiously shown. But in those cases, from 
Reynolds to Turner and Landseer, their work was 
done. Had they lived, nothing greater than what 
they had already produced would have issued from 
their brushes. But Holl has died in the fulness of 
his power, at the early age of forty-three, having 
achieved great things, it is true, but with the highest 
objects of his ambition unattempted. Like Paul 
Potter, like Henri Regnault, and the whole army of 
young men whom the Angel of Death has snatched 
from the Genius of Art, his reputation will of neces- 
sity rest upon his performance; but those of us who 
knew his hopes and his aims, and, perhaps, owing to 
our personal knowledge of the man, are better able 
to form an estimate of his powers—we prefer to 
judge him by what we think he would have done, 
rather than by what he actually accomplished. 

Seeing that a biographical notice of the deceased 
artist’s career has already appeared in THz MaGazing 
or Art,* it is unnecessary to give here but the 
briefest abstract of the chief events of his artistic 
life. This story of his life, however, Mr. Holl had 
promised me to re-tell himself at a future time, and 
in a much more extended form in these pages, accom- 
panying it with some of the many interesting anec- 
dotes and experiences that go to make up the lights 
and shadows of a painter’s life. This project has 
now been cut off with the rest. 

Born in London in 1845, his father being Francis 
Holl, A.R.A., the engraver, Frank Holl obtained 
admission to the Royal Academy Schools when only 
fifteen years of age. Four years later he saw his first 
picture, “ Turned out of Church,” well hung on the 
Academy walls. A busy time followed; “Fern 
Gatherers,” “The Ordeal,” and “ The Convalescent” 
(or “Getting Better ”)—the latter a sympathetic ren- 
dering of beautiful childhood, rich and subtle in 
colour—appearing up to 1867. In 1869 “The Lord 
Gave and the Lord hath Taken Away ”’ attracted the 
notice of the Queen, who, failing in her attempt to 
become its possessor, commissioned Mr. Holl to paint 
another picture for her — “ No Tidings from the 


* See Tue Macazine or Art, Vol. III., page 187. 


Sea,” exhibited in 1871. The next work that at- 
tracted general attention was “I am the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life.” How many of those who at- 
tended the artist’s own funeral service at St. Peter’s 
Church, Belsize Park, on the 7th of August last, 
turned their sad thoughts to that early picture, I 
wonder, as they heard the words? The year 1873 
was a momentous one for the artist, for it saw his 
first attempt at portraiture, and, as a consequence, 
his complete divorce from subject-painting. This 
first portrait was his ‘Samuel Cousins, R.A.,” 
which, by its. character and expression, and its 
Rembrandtesque power of handling, elicited such 
loud applause, that he was thereafter overwhelmed 
with commissions. 

Perhaps the best known and the most favourable 
example of Frank Holl’s later art is his recent 
portrait of Lord Spencer. It will doubtless be 
considered the artist’s masterpiece, as although not 
quite what he was capable of in the matter of 
technique, it is one of the most truthful, the most 
manly, vigorous, and subtle of all his portraits; 
being wanting, moreover, in that rather exagger- 
ated contrast of light and shade with which— 
studio-light aiding—he often invested the faces of 
his sitters. It constitutes, in short, the nearest 
approach in point of conception, execution, and feel- 
ing, to the works of his idol, Velasquez ; retaining 
always his own unmistakable individuality of style 
and method. 

A strong leaning towards sad and even more 
sombre subjects characterised all Frank Holl’s sub- 
jects. Pathetic or tragic in his work, but never mor- 
bid; tender, but never maudlin; religious, earnest, and 
serious, but never bigoted or ascetic; he was manly, 
robust, and vigorous in all his doings. He was a 
cheerful companion, intelligent and intellectual, genial 
and kindly, courteous, honest, and warm-hearted ; 
and, as such, universally beloved by his companions 
and rivals in art. To the esteem in which he was 
held the immense gathering of mourners that as- 
sembled around his grave in Highgate Cemetery 
sufficiently attested ; for, while the brilliance of his 
talent and the amiability of his nature attracted 
many acquaintances, the modesty of his disposi- 
tion and his kindliness of heart retained them all as 
friends. His nature, like his work, was essentially 
English; but he fell a victim to that intense con- 
stitutional energy and application, which, try as he 
might to resist them, eventually brought him to a 
premature death. M. H. Sprecmann. 


























THE LATE FRANK HOLL, R.A. 


(From the Portrait by Himself in the Kepplestone Collection, Engraved by Jonnard. By kind Permission of Mrs. Alexander Macdonald.) 
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, HERE is another func- 
= tion of line which, in 
alliance with those pri- 
mary qualities we have 
been considering under 
the heads of Outline 
and Design, enable the 
draughtsman to com- 
mand the whole ‘range 
of linear expression. 

This further function is the expression of Relief : 
the relief of contours, planes, and surfaces one from 
another, whether by means of difference in quality 
of tint or by light and shade. 

While outline will give us definition of mass and 
detail, and can be made to convey certain charac- 
teristics of form, action, and emotion, and while, in 
the province of design, it can control and combine 
these in harmonious composition, in the natural 
course of the ceaseless evolution of the artistic sense 
we seek means to give further interest and enrich- 
ment to our work. We demand light and shade, 
and suggestion of colour and tone. 

Regarding line, then, as a means for expression 
of form by light and shade and tone on the surfaces 
of things, let us try how far it will carry us, wherein 
lies its chief strength, what are its natural limits, 
and, above all, how does it bear upon and contribute 
to the resources of design ? 

Every object in light and shade is relieved either 
in dark or light against other objects, or against a 
dark or light background. When the light falls in 
one direction, as from a window, the side nearest the 
light is sharply defined in light, and the side furthest 
away from the light is defined darkly in shadow, 
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modified more or less, as the case may be, by reflected 
light from the ground or the objects about it. Sup- 
posing we take the cast of a torso (see Illustration 1.). 
The modelling of the figure appears broadly defined 
in a mass of light and shadow, while full of subtle- 
ties of intermediate gradation and detail of form. 
To express this breadth of light and shade upon the 
delicately moulded surface, we shall find it best in 
effect to run our lines and systems of lines mostly in 
the same direction, and to avoid crossing them as 
far as possible; a series of long, flowing, slightly 
curved lines forming a tint of shadow, and following 
the contours of the figure, help to express the smooth- 
ness of the surfaces, and produce a softer tint than 
short angular lines hatched across without reference 
to the form, and solely with a view to the more 
obvious effects of light and shade. 

If we group our torso with other things, such as 
a flower in a glass vase, and a metal dish, we shall 
have to express the characters and values in light 
and shade and texture of the different forms and sur- 
faces in contrast and combination. This, of course, 
may be done in a variety of styles, keeping only to 
line, and the pen as the means. No two artists would 
express such a group exactly in the same way, or by 
the same system of lines. I only give for the pur- 
poses of illustration one way—my own; but neither 
in this case nor in that of any vf the illustrations to 
these articles do I put anything forward as final. 
They are strictly expressions of personal opinion in 
the matter of line, though founded upon constant 
practice, continual observation of nature, and the 
study of linear harmonies. 

Again, as in the drawing given from the cast of 
a greyhound (Illustration 11.), it is quite possible to 
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express relief by masses of light and shade and tone, 
emphasising the different planes by means of systems 
of lines, laid together to form gradations of tint, 
without the use of an outline at all, trusting to the 


edges and gradations of 
the lights and darks to bet 
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certain flatness of treatment analogous to low-relief 
sculpture has the pleasantest effect in this kind of 
work. 

Illustration 1v. again shows a different treat- 
ment of relief in each 
half of the design : the 





give all the necessary 
facts and subtleties of 
the form. This is the 
purely pictorial or 
painter’s principle, ex- 
pressed by *the pen’s 
point. 

Having, therefore, ac- 
quired a principle and a 
method of practice in 
the expression of relief 
by means of lines, we 
may proceed to apply 
them in design. 

The simplest method 
of relieving a design is 
by getting our masses 
as dark on light, or as 
light against a dark 
ground. Flat decorative 
effects can be obtained 
in this way of great va- 
riety, and any satisfac- 
tory arrangement of mass 
and line is greatly en- 
forced by such a treat- 
ment. 

Illustration 111. 
shows a design, half of 











palm leaves being made 
dark on the right hand 
so as to let the figure 
tell against them as a 
light mass, while the 
dotted ground softens 
the accent of the dark 
leaves, and still further 
relieves the figure. On 
the left hand the figure 
is simply shaded in 
lines, though rather more 
emphatically than the 
other, so as to bring it 
out in relief upon the 
shaded leaves and against 
the white ground. 

Then there is the 
more pictorial system of 
relief by means of dif- 
ferent tones, but which 
_is quite within the ca- 
pacity of line, and can 
be rendered in a pen- 
drawing or an etching in 
a way which has quite 
a distinct value of its 
own, and a power of 
expression in this par- 
ticular direction which 
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which is treated as black 
on white, and the cor- 
responding half as white 
on black. In treating a 
design for white on black, it will generally be ad- 
visable to increase the dimensions of the masses— 
limbs, or leaves, or what-not—a little beyond the 
degree necessary in the same design when treated 
as black upon white. The half of the design (see 
p. 418) on the right hand shows such slight increase. 

If, again, we shade our figures and scroll on leaf- 
work by pen-lines to express the relief of their various 
surfaces, or as rounded or flattened, smooth or rough, 
we shall get, of course, a much richer and more 
varied result, though, perhaps, at some slight cost of 
simplicity and severity of line. 

A design shaded by crisp lines in this way will 
tell strongly enough even on a white background, 
but variations can be got by lining or dotting the 
background ; nearly every degree of effect or relief, 
in fact, may be obtained. As a rule, however, a 


I.—LIGHT AND SHADE AND TEXTURE OF SURFACE 
EXPRESSED BY LINE. 


gives certain advantages 
even over the more fa- 
eile and delicate re- 
sources of a wash-drawing. 

I give No. v. as an example of a treatment 
of design in tone and relief. Four principal tones 
are used: black, and three half-tones. The pale flat 
tint of the sky is expressed, it will be noticed, by 
the thin open pen-lines, and is just made dark enough 
for the dise of the moon to be relieved upon it as 
the only spot of white. Across this field the strong 
black boughs of the tree are thrown, softened by the 
lighter leaves; and upon these again the figure in 
a lighter tone, but darker than the sky; the edges 
being relieved as dark against the sky tint, but light 
where they cut against the black of the tree boughs. 
The grass, again, is darker, so that the feet of the 
shepherd boy relieve with light touches upon it. 
The bird, to emphasise the light spot of the moon, is 
brought boldly and black against it, and thus, at the 











THE LANGUAGE OF LINE. 


same time, gives point and emphasis to the motif of 
the design. 

The great virtue of the use of line in drawing in 
the three functions of outline, design, and relief, is 
that it compels the draughtsman to use his sense of 
form and construction, and forces on him the necessity 
of drawing with his brain as well as with his hand. 
Drawing with the pen’s point may be likened to 
driving a sensitive steed through a narrow and 
precipitous mountain pass: one is obliged to think. 
where one is going, and it is advisable to know 
beforehand every turn of the road if the journey is 
to be either safe or pleasant. The pen’s point to 
the draughtsman is not, however, a seductive Siren, 
luring by a fair seeming to unknown dangers, like 
some less austere methods; with the pen one 
knows about the worst to begin with, but the diffi- 
culties once mastered, it may prove a quill from the 
wing of Pegasus himself. 

I should like to see it oftener in the hands of our 
students. The attractions of chalk, charcoal, and 
lead pencil may hide a multitude of sins, but there is 
no nonsense about a pen. It will give the measure 
of a draughtsman’s skill and power of drawing soon 
enough, and without disguise; but then, knowing 
where he is weak, he is so much the better able to 
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branches of the same tree must be to the injury of 
both. While granting that one of the primary objects 
of the designer is definition, whereas obscurity is often 
a painter’s aim, and that therefore the understanding 
and use of the pen-point is to the first of the more 
obvious consequence, I still think that whatever a 
man’s ultimate aim may be, and the form of art to 
which he will be drawn to devote himself in chief, a 
command of line, and facility in pen or point-drawing, 
cannot but be of the greatest value; for, apart from 
the actualities and qualities of line as such, line in 
its other and not less important sense, harmony, or 
composition, in harmonious correlation, ‘has always 
asserted itself as a most important quality of the 
finest, work. 

One reason, I venture to think, why, as a rule, 
the modern painter does not seem to be at home when 
he is reduced to line as his sole means of expression 
may be that whereas in the days when art was really 
a living thing, with its roots deep down and wide- 
spread in the art of the people—which, owing to econo- 
mical, social, and political changes, is now utterly 
lost—a painter’s training was what we should now 
call an “all-round” one. A painter was also a 
craftsman and a designer, and was able to turn his 
hand to anything in the province of art. Such men 
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IIl.—RELIEF EXPRESSED BY LIGHT AND SHADE, WITHOUT THE ASSISTANCE OF OUTLINE. 


address himself to the task of strengthening his hand 
by added practice and the facility it gives. 

While admitting a certain natural divergency 
between the aims of the designer and the painter, 
considered as distinct, I think it is to be regretted 
that this divergence is, at the present day, often so 
marked as to become contradiction. The want of 


relation and sympathy between what are after all two 


as Albert Diirer and Hans Holbein were master- 
craftsmen, and it was as natural to them to design 
dress-patterns, jewellery, architectural details, book- 
illustrations, decorative writing, and even book- 
types, and marks for printers, as to paint portraits 
and altarpieces; and when they came to paint they 
drew upon these resources of inventive and symbolic 
design a love of decorative detail to enrich their 
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pictures. Could anything be more exquisite than the 
details of the dresses and jewellery (or at the same 
time more beautifully and firmly painted and lighted) 


picture is indeed a «ind of epitome of the arts of 
design. But it is only one instance among many 
that might be cited, both of that and earlier periods, 
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III.— COMPARATIVE RELIEF AFFORDED BY BLACK ON WHITE, AND WHITE ON BLACK. 


in that masterpiece of Mabuse, “ The Adoration of the 
Magi,” shown a few years ago in the winter collec- 
tion at Burlington House? We feel at once, apart 
from the impressiveness of the work as a picture, 
what a sympathy and understanding of craftsman- 


wherein the same beauty and richness, the same ex- 
cellent workmanship, and knowledge of design might 
be found. The Van Eyck interior (in our National 
Gallery) with the portrait figures illustrates the same 
thing, and is full at the same time of the peculiar 









































IV.—-RELIEF OF FIGURES AGAINST DIFFERING TONES OF BACKGROUND. 


ship there is in the painter, and in what a splendid 
condition were the arts at that period. Such a 


qualities controlled by the painter in the treatment 
of tone and lighting, so that without sacrificing these 











in any way we get a picture enriched with excellent 
draughtsmanship and exquisite ornamental design. 


Tt is from the want of 
this relationship to the other 
arts that painting in our 
day suffers, and in spite of 
extraordinary imitative or 
illusory skill, or rendering 
of the accidents of nature 
in the superficial facts and 
phases of surface lighting 
and landscape effect, it loses 
more substantial beauties. 

Art, of course, as I 
quite realise, cannot escape 
from the necessity of illus- 
trating the characteristics 
of its own age. It is al- 
ways a commentary on life ; 
and, therefore, in a century 
which has seen so large a 
development of that  indi- 
vidualism which is founded 
and maintained upon com- 
mercial competition, it is 
not surprising that the pre- 
vailing conception of art 
should be associated with 
its most portable (and un- 


related) form in easel pic- — 


tures, which are not under 
the actual necessity of agree- 
ing with anybody or any- 
thing but themselves, in the 
teclinical sense. 


Hard-and-fast lines have been drawn between one 
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V.—TREATMENT OF A DESIGN IN 
RELIEF AND TONE. 
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which has been so blindly accepted in our century, 
it appears to me, instead of clearing our conceptions 


of the scope and qualities 
of all arts, has really nar- 
rowed and falsified them, 
and helped to destroy that 
natural and helpful rela- 
tionship which should exist 
between them; and I do 
not believe until this re- 


‘ lationship and harmony can 


in some sense be restored, 
that any revival can be 
either real or lasting. Cer- 
tainly, if there is one art 
which may be said to com- 
prehend and control all the 
others, it is the funda- 
mental art of design; and 
this is the first to suffer 
in vigour under an artificial 
state of things. 

It is not possible in the 
compass of these short arti- 
cles to give more than a 
brief sketch of a theory and 
practice of drawing in line. 
Perhaps I may be able to 
return to the subject on a 
future day. I shall be 
glad, however, if I have suc- 
ceeded in making out a case 
for the use of line, and its 
value as a means of expres- 
sion not only to the designer 


but also to the pictorial draughtsman who seeks to 


sort of art and another, and the classification of hold the mirror of his thoughts up to the face of 
“fine ” art and “ ornamental ” or “ decorative” art, Nature. 


Watrer Crane. 
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KENSINGTON FIFTY YEARS AGO. — 


HE changes during the last half-century in every 
suburb of London have been immense, but no- 
where greater than in Kensington. I have endeav- 
oured in the forthcoming volume,* from which the 
illustrations for this paper are taken, to detail the 
general history of the parish ; and, with a brief pre- 





PRESENT ENTRANCE TO BULLINGHAM HOUSE. 


liminary note, I shall endeavour in the present article 
to confine myself to a survey of Kensington as it 
was when the Queen succeeded to the crown. That 
her Majesty was in 1837 actually residing in the 
neighbouring Palace, and that in 1887 Kensington 
was specially visited as a part of the Jubilee cele- 
bration, make this date of “half a century ago” 
peculiarly appropriate. 

First. of all, I wish to point out the import- 
ance in local histories of observing the significance 
of boundaries, and of noting geographical features. 
Why does a certain line cut off one parish from 
another? What did the surface of the parish 
look like when no houses had been built upon 
it? The influence on the subsequent history of a 
place of causes which were at work many hundreds 
of years ago may still be estimated, and cannot but 
prove interesting: yet local historians habitually 
ignore them; and immense space is taken yp with 
what is not, historically speaking, of any importance, 
such as gossip and anecdotes about eminent or 
notorious inhabitants. It seems to me much more 
needful that a historian of a suburban parish should 
be able to tell why a part of it is isolated; where a 

* «Kensington, Picturesque and Historical ;” with upwards 
of 300 illustrations by W. Luker, Junior: (London: Field and 
Tuer, 1888.) 


brook, now dry, formerly ran; what local peculiarities 
are indicated, however obscurely, by modern names ; 
than to detail the events which led to a celebrated 
divorce, or to describe the humours of a native 
mountebank. 

If you take a map of one of the older parts of 
London, you will see that in places the streets run 
parallel to each other, and at right angles; and close 
by there is a change and a break, and all the angles 
are different. If you look into the matter more care- , 
fully, you will find a reason for the alteration. The 
houses in one district were not built at the same time 
as in the other. The two are on different estates, and 
were laid out by different surveyors. Though all is 
level now, at one time there were hills and valleys and 
brooks to be reckoned with, as well as hedgerows and 
palings and old rights of way. If we apply these 
circumstances to Soho or Bloomsbury, we can almost 
mark off the very fields on which those dense masses 
of building now stand. There are traditions to tell 
us that the ditch with which Bleomund defended 
or drained his “ bury,” or borough, ran parallel to 
New Oxford Street, and that Soho Square was the 
garden of Monmouth’s house ; but all are Jevel and 
rectangular now. In the outer suburbs it is still 





ROOM IN NO. 1, NOTTING HILL GROVE. 


possible to trace the old geography, and especially in 
the west of London, where villas are often surrounded 
by extensive grounds. 








KENSINGTON FIFTY YEARS 


The contiguous parishes of Chelsea, Fulham, 
Kensington, and Willesden still present many 
features of interest which are being rapidly cb- 





NOTTING HILL IN 1750. 


literated. Even since I can remember, their outward 
appearance has been wholly altered. The wide ex- 
tension of the railway system is the principal cause 
of these changes. Every year a larger and increasing 
number of people find that they can live far away 
from their places of business; and houses are built 
to meet their requirements where a few years ago 
were green fields. Brooks are filled up or converted 
into underground sewers, trees are cut down, slopes 
are levelled, lanes widened, hedges and 
fences turned into walls, until those who 
knew these districts bést in 1878 would 
be unable to find their way about in 
1888. <A short time ago the picturesque 
little church of Hammersmith was a 
chapel-of-ease to Fulham, and the road 
was bordered on the south by the 
garden-walls of a long series of river- 
side villas, some of them very old and 
very pretty. Now the whole 
parish is surrounded and reticu- 
lated with railways; the Jaco- 
bean church has disappeared in 
favour of a more than usually 
ugly example of the mock 
Gothic of the day; the villas 
have nearly all been turned into 
rows of houses, the few that 
remain have lost their sur- 
rounding grounds; and, in 
short, a continuous street now 
reaches from Piccadilly to Chis- 
wick, save where it is inter- 
rupted by the parks. 

What has been happening 

551 
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in Hammersmith for the last ten years has been 
going on in Kensington for half a century. At 
the time of the Queen’s accession we should have 
approached Kensington from the westward 
through the open fields and orchards of North 
End, Fulham, and have crossed the creek at 
Counter’s Bridge, where now the railway runs 
into Addison Road Station. On our left was 
a nursery-garden, and before us a turnpike 
gate. Addison Road had not long been opened, 
and contained only a few houses. A narrow 
lane, where now is Melbury Road, led up to a 
farm and to Litt’? Holland House. Holland 
Park, behind a brick wall, faced a narrow row 
of houses. Beyond were gardens and fields 
until you reached Earl’s Court, where, on the 
spot now covered by the railway station, a few 
cottages were clustered round the old manor- 
house. If we went along the road eastward, 
towards the High Street, we should have had no 
view of the old brown-brick church until we were 
actually close to it, for it was low and set well back, 
and the tower was scarcely taller than the church. 
Phillimore Place had been built, and Hornton Street. 
North-westward were villas and fields, a farm-house, 
the original seat of the Phillimores, and the obser- 
vatories of Sir James South, past which a foot-lane 
led over the summit of Campden Hill. Returning 
to the High Street, we observe the very picturesque 
school-house designed by Vanbrugh, the eccentric 
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architect of Queen Anne’s time, with its figures of 
charity children, each set in a corner over the porch. 
On the opposite side, Wright’s Lane wound past the 
pleasure-grounds of Scarsdale House, past Wools- 
thorpe House and other handsome villas, until it, too, 
reached Earl’s Court. Near the corner of Wright’s 
Lane, where the railway station is now, stood the 
shop where William Cobbett, M.P., had been a 
buicher. If we looked wp Church Lane as we 
passed it we might see the vicarage, a plain brown 
building backed by fine gardens—the lane turn- 
ing sharply to the left towards Bullingham and 
Campden Houses, which were faced on the right 
by Sheffield House, a place famous for the view 
it afforded across the Thames towards the Surrey 
hills. Returning to the High Street we should 
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THE BELFRY, KENSINGTON PALACE. 


have passed, where the cavalry barracks now are, 
the “ Queen’s Forcing-Garden;” and in the High 
Street itself, the row of houses extending eastward 
to the Palace Gate, interrupted only by courts and 
alleys, and the Queen’s vegetable-garden. As we 
got out of the High Street, still going eastward, we 
saw two picturesque old mansions on the right 
(Kensington House and Colby House), each standing 
in extensive grounds; and opposite to them a brick 
wall, broken by the pediment of the alcove which 
faced the sundial lawn of the Palace. A little 
farther eastward was Noel House, close to what is 
now somewhat inappropriately named De Vere 
Gardens. Here the narrow, winding and vulgar, if 
picturesque and rural, Hogmore Lane had recently 
been turned into Gloucester Road, and the old 
Kensington Workhouse was about to be removed 
to make way for the square named Kensington 
Gate. The turnpike gate here alluded to stood 
where Thorney House is now, and was faced by the 
cavalry barracks, so often mentioned in the annals of 
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the time. Thence for a long way, past Kensington 
Gore, a continuation of Rotten Row bordered the 
north side of the road, and beyond it ran the brick 





TIIACKERAY’S HOUSE. 


wall of Kensington Gardens, taking nearly the line 
of the present flower walk until a mound was 
reached, close to the site of the Albert Cross. 
Here stood an extremely picturesque ‘Temple of 
the Winds,” in as good an Italian style as the alcove, 
but, not like it, preserved and removed. 

Kensington Gore was made up entirely of hand- 
some villas and gardens, of which the only example 
now remaining is Kingston House. Behind them, 
on the southern slope, were open fields and lanes 
running between palings. Gore Lane bordered Gore 
House, very near the site of the Albert Hall, and, 
after turning a sharp corner or two, we should have 
reached the Brompton Road at “The Park,” after- 





IN THE GROUNDS OF HOLLAND HOUSE. 


wards called Cromwell House. Here were some 
very ancient cottages, one of them named after the 














great Protector, and Methwold’s Almshouses — all 
now removed. Blemell House occupied the site of 
the Oratory. ~Nursery-gardens and rich orchards 
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abounded everywhere ; and the view northward, to 
the bank of deep green trees in the park, was un- 
interrupted by any tall buildings. 

Fifty years ago none of the houses in Palace 
Gardens had been built, and the old Water Tower 
and the Chelsea Conduit stood on the Green, with 
a large walled fruit garden to the north, extending 
all the way up to the Bayswater Road, beyond which 
was a tract of open country, except at Orme Square, 





which was built by Orme, the great Bond Street 
print-seller, in the very year, if I do not mistake, in 
which the Queen was born. 

On this northern side fifty years ago the parish of 
Kensington was equally open. An attempt to estab- 


lish a racecourse round the hill on which St. John’s 
Church stands now was unsuccessful, as the soil was 
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unsuitable. A path, which still skirts the park of 
Holland House, at that time crossed the highroad at 
Ladbroke Place, and ran in a curve towards the north 
and north-west, round the “‘ Hippodrome,” and down 
the hill until it reached Notting Barns farm-house. 
From this point it ascended, all through fields, to 
Kensal Green, where the cemetery had been established 
about five years. A little to the east of Notting 
Barns was Portobello Farm; and the lane of the 
same name also ran to Kensal Green. There were 
no houses except those belonging to the farm. If 
instead of striking northward through these lovely 
green lanes—the resort fifty years ago on fine after- 
noons of countless holiday-makers, who knew nothing 
of penny omnibuses, nor had dreamed of suburban 
railways—we go down Notting Hill towards Shep- 
herd’s Bush, we come to a turnpike gate before we 
reach Norland Crescent, and turning to the right 
find a narrow lane, which leads us into a detached 
village of the most miserable character, locally known 
as the Potteries. Some parts of the Potteries still 
exist, and are perhaps, now that Kensington Court 
has superseded Jenning’s Buildings, and Clanricarde 
Gardens have replaced Pitt’s Cottages, the worst 
part of our parish, though greatly improved of late 
years. The splendid new quarter on the south side 





of the road, Holland Park, was a green slope, which 
bordered the highway from Lord Holland’s Lane to 
Addison Road. 

Such were some of the features of Kensington 
when our gracious Queen had just ascended the 
throne. The changes have been successively re- 
corded in parochial reports, in newspapers, in Acts 
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of Parliament, in old letters and diaries, and in 
auctioneers’ notices. Similar records exist about 
many other London suburban parishes; and al- 
most everything has been written down, or is in 
print. The greatest difficulty which the parochial 
historian has to contend with is that connected 
with the ownership of land. Title-deeds have 
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Gate, on which Thorney House stands, was bought 
by a late Duke of Bedford, by whom the house was 
built, from Lady Campden’s trustees. Two centuries 
ago Butt’s Field was sold for £200. That “corner 
lot.” cost the Duke no less than £18,500. As a rule, 
it is extremely difficult to discover things of this kind ; 
yet they are of the highest importance in tracing the 











BROMPTON ROAD, 1833; ‘THE HOOK AND TOY,” BROMPTON ROAD, 1833; LITTLE HOLLAND HOUSE, 1833, 


(From an Old Print.) 


seldom been printed, and, though they must exist, 
are often very inaccessible. I may mention, be- 
fore concluding this paper, that I have not been 
able to discover how Lady Campden’s executors were 
able to buy the freehold land known as Butt’s Field. 
How did it come to Butt? Idonotknow. The recent 
history of this land has been made out with less 
difficulty, as it is fully treated of in successive 
annual reports. The site at the corner of Palace 


history of a great parish. We have not in Kens- 
ington any one great landowner, like Lord Portman 
or Lady Ossington in St. Marylebone, or the Duke 
of Westminster in St. George’s, Hanover Square. 
If anyone who has the leisure will make a list of 
the landowners in Kensington, he will accomplish a 
very useful task, and will earn the thanks of a great 
many people; but I confess I doubt if it can be 
done. W. J. Lortiz. 
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N the present article I propose to make merely a when rallied as to a certain lady of noble propor- 
running commentary upon the principal pictures tions, said that one might take a morning walk 

in the general collection, round her, but would 
beginning with a small =e ne Ae oer never dream of falling 
but very admirable work TP Be an A | in love with so mag- 
by one of the most power- ges es $3 nificent a thing. And so 
ful and popular artists of it seems to me that a 
the day. Nor need the iY ’ painting like “ The Gar- 
question whether the pr, ei den Altar,” being as com- 
genius of Mr. Alma- we plete and perfect of its 
Tadema is better repre- , Wi ee , _ kind as can be, is as 
sented by his larger or ie Wa 1 gra | AY al likely to be admired and 
by his smaller works be an. | RA 4 cherished as even the 
here discussed. It is J PS at a most important work of 
enough to say that not . hk =x: Te theartist. He has rarely 
all the splendid display aati done better than the lithe 
of resource and power in = a grace of this  singer’s 
the “ Roses of Helioga- ae, 0!) Oe) iy i figure, the rich colouring 
balus” could give the ‘th, of TY 0 of her glowing flesh and 
true note and stamp of ir rt 1 a auburn hair, the deep 
the master better than ile ae EN asd | green of her leafy crown. 
this painting of “The  [iaRyiG Rs in ae How solid, yet how finely- 
Garden Altar,” which is [Ay fe 3a wy, | polished, the marble 


of much the same size ee) a ee!) Te against which her figure 
as “He loves me, He Las) 2k ae Y is shown, how intensely 
loves me not” picture i gee and truthfully blue the 
in the New Gallery, and me | Heil & . = glimpse of sky across the 
as that frequently spoken hy i eee garden wall, how “ mi- 
of as the “ Judas-tree ti bs : an nutely finished to the 


picture,” which attracted 1A OO a ° finger-nail” every detail 
so much attention in the ' j i> of this exquisite paint- 
Grosvenor Gallery several i Vk) eee ae a ing. The famous brick 
years ago. We may de- . a from the wall of China 
light in the exquisite Ny proved nothing as to the 
gracefulness of a plant _— travels of its possessor, 
of maiden-hair fern, or in but one square inch from 
the form and colour of = [| peer, the marble of this wall 
a bunch of violets or would indubitably dis- 
forget-me-nots, without cover from whose easel 
thereby limiting our ad- the work had come. In 
miration of the lofty palm Sse = the werld of art (as in 
or the broad - branched a the Kepplestone Collec- 
forest oak. And in the Sa ee = tion) there is but one 
ordinary lover of pictures ; : ? Alma-Tadema. 

the two gems just named = es Of Mr. W. Q. 
and “The Garden Altar,” 7 Orchardson’s “The 
are pretty sure to excite prea etn m4 Broken Tryst,” the artist 
that sort of admiration ss eat an yy ey ee ne wrote deprecatingly (for 
which suggests, if it does he said in a note to me, 
not stimulate, the desire of possession. Not so with ‘remember, it was painted near thirty years 
such a picture as the “Roses.” Sydney Smith, ago”), as if his youth, at the time it was painted, 
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required to be taken into account in judging of the 
picture. There is no pretence here of using any 
other judgment than is necessary for enjoyment, but 
I venture to think that this early example of Mr. 
Orchardson’s style appeals to as wide a circle, to a 
circle as well worth pleasing, as “ The S¢cial Eddy,” 
which hangs opposite, or the ‘Mariage de Con- 
venance,” which is known of all men. It may not 
display the consummated technique, the finish, the 
esoteric suggestiveness of the later pictures, but it is 
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to think that this is, in reality, a “ broken” tryst— 
not a case of accident or unavoidable detention. 
Of the famous picture “ A Social Eddy” a repro- 
duction has already appeared in Tuz Macazine o¥ 
Art. Those who have seen it and have perused 
the opinions on modern art as compared with that 
of the ancients, expressed by Sir John Millais 
in the June issue of this Magazine, will hardly be 
surprised to learn that he has repeatedly spoken 
of this as being in technique and mastery of detail, as 








FISHING BY PROXY. 


(From the Painting by J. C. Hook, R.A. Engraved by (. Carter.) 


full of quiet power, and pregnant with poetic feeling. 
A humble country maiden, however truly human, 
might fail to appreciate a great deal that is shown or 
suggested by the attitudes and expressions of the 
faultlessly-finished figures in the “ Mariage de 
Convenance ;” the “ Broken Tryst” appeals to all 
with equal force, whatever their rank or condition. 
It is simply a new and pathetic rendering of a story 
which, if not absolutely as old as Adam, is, at least, 
as old as (Enone. A young girl has appointed to 
meet her lover early in the evening by the edge 
of the wood. But the long northern evening has 
deepened through twilight, till it is now nearing 
dark, and there is, alas, no sign of his coming. 
The sweet features of the young girl are set off by 
her “ bonny brown hair,” and from under her dark 
green kirtle a pretty foot and ankle peep forth. 
There is a depth of mournful feeling in the poor 
girl’s eyes, which clearly shows that she has occasion 





well as in even higher qualities, one of the ablest 
works of the day. The Royal Academy authorities had 
made up their minds, when this picture was first ex- 
hibited, to buy it with the funds of the Chantrey 
Bequest. I believe the sum to be named to the artist 
was £1,200. But, more fortunately for the Kepple- 
stone than for the Academy collection, Mr. Mac- 
donald had already purchased the picture from the 
painter’s easel ; and the price he paid was £900. It is 
frequently said that a Scotchman likes to make good 
bargains. It may be that they choose to practise 
legitimate economy that they may, like Mr. Mac- 
donald, be able to set a worthy éxample of generous 
giving. This much, however, is certain, that it would 
be far better for artists (as distinguished from those 
who may be called the hangers-on of art) were Mr. 
Macdonald’s methods of dealing far more generally 
followed. In another picture, nearly as important 
in size as the “ Social Eddy,” the “ Toilers of the 
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Sea,” the Kepplestone collection can boast another 
fine example of Mr. Orchardson’s power and versa- 
tility. The ordinary observer, coming from an in- 
spection of, say, “The Mariage de Convenance,” 
would hardly suspect that this bold, breezy, vigorous 
sea-piece was from the same hand. The painter here 
puts before every eye, with characteristic force, the 
fact that the life of the fisherman 7s a life of toil and 
danger. ‘It’s no fish ye’re buyin’, it’s men’s lives,” 
runs the burden of the Newhaven woman’s song ; 
and here we see a fond but sturdy fisherman father 
introducing his dearly-loved little lad for the first 
time to the dangers of the deep. Not that there 
is any real danger, though the wind is somewhat 
fresh. But in paying out the lines, the sail and 
rudder are so managed as to make the side of the 
boat dip close to the water’s edge, and the little lad, 
though he stands between his father’s knees and 
has his father’s right arm round him, feels the very 
toes on his bare little feet curling up with terror. 
With his left hand the father steers, while the 
elder lad attends to the sail, and their calm strong 
faces would probably display as little emotion even 
were they in presence of great danger; but this is 
the little fellow’s first day out, and the father holds 
him with his strong right hand. How different is 
the atmosphere of this picture with its swelling sa’! 
and crested waves and earnest toilers, to that of the 
salons to which Mr. Orchardson has of late chiefly 
devoted himself. But who would desire to part 
with either specimen of the painter’s power to in- 
terpret human nature and reproduce its surroundings, 
whether in the case of the homely, half heart-broken 
girl as she stands in the deep dusk by the edge of 
the wood, bewailing the broken tryst, the b/asé 
partner in a marriage for money, or these rugged 
toilers strenuously engaged in reaping the harvest 
of the sea? 

No man after its founder has done so much for 
the formation of the Kepplestone collection as Mr. 
George Reid, F.R.S.A., who was a friend and 
counsellor of Mr. Macdonald almost from the time 
of his earliest connection with art. St. Luke’s, the 
frequent summer residence of Mr. Reid, lies adjacent 
to Mr. Macdonald’s house, and several portraits in 
the gallery of artists have been painted by him at 
Kepplestone. Besides the portrait of the founder, 
already given, there is in the collection a “ Portrait 
of a Lady” by Mr. Reid, which is easily recog- 
nisable as an admirable presentment of the lady 
of the house—Mrs. Macdonald, who is represented 
as standing at her own door, her figure framed, so 
to speak, in the flowers of the clustering clematis. 
Apart from portraits, one of the chief contributions 
by Mr. Reid to the collection is his “ Jedburgh 
Abbey.” The artist has done justice to this 
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magnificent ruin, and the engraving does such justice 
to a painting peculiarly suitable to his art that any 
detailed description would be out of place. This is a 
piece of scrupulously honest and thoroughly success- 
ful out-door work, and I have been told that the 
artist stood up to his knees in the waters of the 
Jed during a considerable portion of the time in 
which it was executed. A very powerful Highland 
scene, in which Mr. Reid shows himself thoroughly 
at home, is entitled “The Passing of the Army of 
Montrose.” Both the solemn landscape and the 
army sweeping through its defiles are impressively 
rendered. There are also several flower pieces by Mr. 
Reid, the one representing freshly-gathered rhodo- 
dendron blossoms being specially remarkable for the 
crisp outlines of the flowers and the sparkle and glow 
of the colouring. 

Mr. J. C. Hook has painted much and well, but 
it would be difficult to find any collection in which 
he is more satisfactorily represented than this. 
The unusual variety of subject is almost as notable 
as the high excellence of the work. “ Fishing by 
Proxy,”—the proxy in question being a tamed 
cormorant—is not exactly a common form of sport, 
and the engraving, which speaks for itself, will be 
all the more widely welcome. The figures of the 
earnest fisherman and his sturdy henchman are 
strongly, but naturally, painted. Of the still, 
bright water in the foreground, and the hamlet in 
one corner of the distance, the engraving also gives 
a good idea; but it cannot reproduce the soft and 
sunny glow of the summer landscape, the warm flesh 
tints of the sun-browned fishermen and ruddy 
children, or the varying shades of green in the 
trees, the grass, and the lush reeds of the river. 
Another subject is treated in a companion picture 
to the above mentioned work. It is named “The 
Milkmaid of the Maas,” and shows a ruddy girl 
of splendid physique kneeling to dip a great jar of 
greenish-gray material into a water-course running 
through a green field. In the eyes of the town-bred 
citizen, the milkmaid’s motive by the waterside 
might appear a little suggestive, but this honest 
buxom maiden has no more thought of adulteration 
than is entertained by the cows she puts under con- 
tribution to fill her cool jars; she is a milkmaid 
pure and simple. The background is well treated, 
and the picture, as a whole, is a restful and pleasing 
production. More striking and characteristic of 
the artist than any. of these is the large picture 
entitled “Tanning Nets, or Witches and Cauldrons 
from the Macbeth Country.” This is no faney com- 
position, but actual seascape and landscape from the 
Banffshire coast, near by the pleasant town of Portsoy. 
The operation of boat-building is being carried on in 
one corner of the scene, but the chief objects of 
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interest to the crowd of sturdy fishermen and sonsy 
fisher-maidens are three great cauldrons, in which 
are being heated the materials wherewith to tan the 
great heaps of nets which lie beside them. Fires 
are under the cauldrons, and the vapour is just be- 
ginning to rise from the materials they hold. In 
the foreground, some of the women are engaged in 
fetching water from a stream running into the sea 
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ignorant of the ways of woman, makes himself too 
cheap. Mr. Pettie introduces him as he is pleading— 
“ Sweet Phoebe, do not scorn me; do not, Phoebe ; 

Say that you love me not, but say not so 

In bitterness,” 
And small profit he has of his pleading with the beau- 
tiful shepherdess—for the artist is more kind to her 
than Rosalind was inclined to be, and makes her very 





JEDBURGH ABBEY. 


(From the Painting by George Reid, F.R.S.A. Engraved by A. E. Coombe.) 


near by. In the background the ocean lies as calm 
and serene as if storms and tempests had never been 
heard of :— 


‘‘Qh there in the distance the summer sea sleeps, 
Laughing back to the sun the bright smile of his love ; 
And the ships sail as smooth as the cloud-wreath that sweeps 
O’er the answering blue of the concave above.”’ 


To over-rate the beauty of the summer sea at 
Portsoy would be difficult, if not impossible. The 
picture is, unquestionably, one of Mr. Hook’s most 
pleasing compositions. 

Two pictures by Mr. John Pettie, R.A., show the 
artist’s power in very different styles. A large and 
important painting takes us to the Forest of Arden 
and there introduces us to Silvius, the passionate and 
pleading shepherd, and to Pheebe, the scornful shep- 
herdess of “As You Like It.” Poor Silvius, all 


comely. The forest scene is noble, the figures are 
life-like, and the colours, including the red cloak of 
the shepherd, such as we are accustomed to expect 
from Mr. Pettie. In “The Tussle for the Keg,” 
reproduced as one of the specimens from the collec- 
tion, the artist is more thoroughly at home. This 
is a much smaller picture than the one just named, 
but full of vigour with a strong dash of grim 
humour thrown in. The picture tells its own story 
at a glance, and I need only say that the colour is as 
rich as the drawing is spirited. The “Tussle for 
the Keg” is quite worthy of the painter of the 
“ Drumhead Court Martial.” Mr. Pettie has also 
contributed a number of heads to the portrait gallery, 
and is altogether most worthily represented at 
Kepplestone. 

Two pictures by Mr. Briton Riviere are entitled 
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respectively “ Mother Hubbard” and “So Full of be familiar in its reproduction to many. The 
Shapes and Fancy.” The former, a small upright other picture, of which an engraving is given, is 


THE TUSSLE FOR THE KEG. 
(From the Painting by J. Pettie, R.A. Engraved by F. Babbage.) 


representing a young girl in a large mob cap and a thoroughly characteristic and first-class specimen 

black dress, relieved by blue and white, standing of this powerful painter. It is full of humour, 

with her dog beneath her mother’s cupboard, must for although the dog is barking loudly at the clothes 
552 
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hung over the garden tools against the wall, he is 
only indulging his high spirits and but half believes 
in the animateness of the “shapes” he pretends to 
see. And he knows that his master is within. hear- 
ing. How full of life the animal is, to be sure, from 
the black tip of his nervous nose to the ultimate 
bristle of his erected tail. : 

Two paintings with such points of similarity 
as well as of contrast, as to make it appropriate to 
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stoops apparently as if he would kiss a flower that is 
placed in the dress of his lady-love, above her half- 
revealed bosom. With her hand the lady motions 
the adventurous youth away; but her eyes have a 
look of invitation within them. The lady carries a 
basket of blossoms, and oleanders with other flowering 
plants are seen in the background. The attitudes 
of the figures are graceful, the colouring of the 
picture is peculiarly delicate and its southern 





‘680 FULL OF SHAPES AND FANCY.” 


(From the Painting by Briton Riviere, R.A. Engraved by F. Babbage.) 


hang them as a pair, are “La Glaneuse,” by M. 
Jules Breton, and ‘‘ La Jeunesse,” by M. Jean 
Aubert. Though, perhaps, somewhat richer in 
colour than the works of that painter usually are, 
“The Gleaner” ‘in its strength and serious truth- 
fulness is suggestive of Millet. The figure of the 
woman is finely developed, and though she is only 
a peasant marching home bare-footed in the rich 
sunset of Southern France, her features have an air 
of distinction, the offspring of earnestness which 
indicates the touch of a master’s hand. ‘The pose 
of the figure is admirable, as is also the after-glow 
of the autumn sunset. In a lighter vein, but very 
beautiful, is “ La Jeunesse.” A youth who belongs, 
it may be, to the sunny shores of the Mediterranean, 


atmosphere helps to give agreeable variety to the 
collection. 

I had also noted for comment, ‘‘ Vessels Becalmed 
at the Mouth of the Scheldt,” a peculiarly soft and 
dreamy yet realistic picture by P. J. Clays; “The 
Fountain,” a scene in South Italy, with highly- 
finished female figures, by the late R. Herdman, 
R.S.A.; “The Love-letter,” by Mr. Thomas Gra- 
ham, and a number of other very interesting works. 
But enough has been said to show that in collect- 
ing these works of art Mr. Alexander Macdonald 
bore in mind his position as a leading citizen of no 
mean city, and, therefore, laid up treasures worthy 
alike of his large generosity and of her grateful 
acceptance. James Dow. 
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